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X.— EDUCATION  AS  A  MISSIONARY  AGENCY. 


FOURTH  DAY. 

Monday,  2nd  January  1893. 


MORwiNG  session- 
Large  Hall,  10  am.  to  1  p.m. 


The  Rev.  W.  Hooper,  d.d.,  C.  M.  S.,  Jabalpur,         Founra  Day. 
ill,  the  cJiair. 

A  passage  of  Scripture  was  read  by  tlio  Rev.  J.  Smith, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Weitbrecht,  after 
wliicli  the  Chairman  said  :    - 

It  Uiis  said  by  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Saturday  uiorning  meeting  a  Imrniug 
that  the  subject  then  before  us  was  the  most  imporiani  of  *l'i'-«tiou. 
aU  that  are  before  this  Decennial  Conference ;  and  I  think 
I  may  truly  say  that  the  subject  now  before  us  is  the  most  burn- 
ing one  wifh  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  Conference.  As 
we  are  all  aware  it  is  one,  on  which  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the 
truest  and  most  earnest  missionaries,  has  been  especially  divided, 
aiul  on  which  somewhat  strong  feeHng  has  been  evoked,  and 
])erhaps  strou'^'  language  used,  on  either  side.  I  hope,  however, 
and  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the  hope  of  us  all  present  this 
morning,  that  the  "Spirit  of  truth  and  love,"  whom  we  have 
just  been  invoking  in  the  hymn  which  we  liave  been  singing,  will 
so  fill  and  animate  all  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  in  all  that 
may  be  said  this  morning  we   may   remember,    that  those    who 

hold  both  sides  in    this  question,    however    ardentlv    thev    mav  '^P"7*'  "^ 

,     .  •  1  ,  ,  J  J  .■    truth  and 

adhere  to  tlieu"  own  sides,  and   even   however  ■  exclusively    thev  luve. 

may  advocate  them,  have   but  one  common   object  in  view,  viz., 
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Fourth  Day.  the  establishing  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  land.  Tf  we 
hold  fast  to  this  conviction,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  anything 
being  said  this  mornnig  which  could  wound  the  feelings  of 
anyone. 

"We  have  before  us  three  excellent  papers.  All  three  are 
exceedingly  excellent,  viewing  the  subject  fioui  somewhat 
different  standpoints  ;  but,  it  seems  to  m^,  bringing  before  us 
unanswerable  arguments  for  patient  continuance  in  the  good 
work  of  missionary  education.  There  is  also  .'inother  paper 
which  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  that  by  the  Rev.  JNIaurice 
i'hillips,  of  Madras.  I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  the  Business 
Committee ;  we  do  not  know  whj^  it  has  not  been  set  before  the 
Conference  as  the  others  are  ;  but  it  should,  I  think,  be  read 
by  all  who  can  get  a  copy  of  it,  for  it  sets  before  us  the  other 
side  of  the  question  with  what  seems  to  me  considerable 
convincing  power. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


By  the  Uev.  W.  II.  Findlay,  m.a.,  W.  M.  S  ,  !V]aiin;ir- 
i>-udi,  Tanjore. 

A  wide  lu    a    topic    so  wide  as  that  of  Missionary  Education  I  should 

Mibiect.  have  been  glad  if  the  Provisional  Committee  had  given  some  in- 

dication of  the  particular  aspects,  departments  or  problems  of 
the  subject  which  it  regarded  as  deserving  the  consideration  of 
this  Conference.  It  would  be  putting  the  clock  back  a  whole 
generation  to  raise  in  an  assembly  of  Iiulian  Missionai-ics  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  Education  is  a  proper  and  valuable  missionary 
agency.  This  branch  of  Missionary  labour  has  been  approved 
by  the  hearty  and  authoritative  declarations  of  successive  C(ui- 
ferences,  and  adopted  as  an  integral  part  of  their  o))erations  by  all 
the  larger  and  more  experienced  Societies,  Protestant  and  Ro- 
manist, English,  American,  and  German  ;  so  that  among  us  who 
are  gatliered  here  a  debate  whether  street-preaching  is  a  legitimate 
and  valuable  missionary  method  would  be  no  more  out-of-date 
and  academic  than  a  similar  debate  concerning  missionary 
education. 
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But  the  Committee  has  perhaps  borne  in  mind,   in  giving   this  Foueth  Day. 
subject  a  place  in  the  programme,  that  we  assemble  in  such  Con-  Interest  in 
lereuees    as  this   not    onlv  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  great  the  snbjeft 

°  '"at  home, 

task   upon  wliich  we  are  all  engaged,  but   also  to    set    forth    the 

jirinciples,  processes  and  results  of  our  work  to  the  Church  in 
other  lands,  which  from  afar  watches,  suppoi-ts  and  in  consider- 
able measure  controls,  missionary  operations.  And  although 
among  the  men  who  are  face  to  face  with  the  problems  and 
lal)0urs  of  the  evangelization  of  India  there  can  be  no  serious 
question  of  the  worth  of  an  agency,  the  effects  of  which  pervade 
and  facilitate  every  department  of  missionary  effort,  yet  it  is 
natural  that  to  those  looking  from  a  distance  its  value  sliould  not 
be  so  evident.  They  cannot  track  its  manifold  influences,  which 
like  all  the  most  potent  forces,  work  for  the  most  part  imper- 
ceptibly. Its  operation  proceeds,  like  that  of  the  seed  and  the 
leaven,  from  the  inward  to  the  outward,  from  the  hidden  to  the 
manifest,  and  only  the  skilled  observer  on  the  spot  can  trace  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  establishes  its  potency.  To  the 
distant  or  superficial  gaze,  the  cause,  watched  at  work,  seems  to 
be  effecting  little  or  nothing,  and  the  effects,  when  in  due  time 
and  place  they  appear,  are  put  down  to  other  causes ;  so  that  it 
is  emphatically  true  of  educational  missions  that  they  labour  and 
other  agencies  enter  into  their  labours.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  uneasiness  in  regard  to  this  method  of  promot- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  should  from  time  to  time  recur  and 
vindication  of  it  be  needed  anew. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  surprised  sometimes,  that  where  .  ,      .   •, 

"■        .  ...  A  souml  miiul 

ready   approval    is   accorded    to  medical  missions  and  "  social"  as  important 

schemes,  which  combine  in  their  scope  soul  and  bodn,  educational  f '' ?  sound 

oodv. 
mis><ions  which  similarly  combine  soul    and    vund   should     elicit 

grudging  support  or  encounter  positive  suspicion.  A  sound  mind 
is  surely  as  desirable  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel  and  as  real  a  part 
of  the  Gospel  blessing,  as  a  sound  body.  Does  it  more  promote 
the  ^lory of  God  to  banish  disease  than  to  banish  ignorance?  Is  it 
a  task  remoter  from  the  calling  of  the  missionary  to  diffuse  secular 
truth  than  to  diffuse  physical  well-being?  If  the  medical  mis- 
sion and  the  famine  kitchen  testify  the  glorious  fact  which  our 
Lord's  miracles  so  l)lessedly  taught,  that  the  salvation  offered  in 
Christ  is  a  salvati  )n  of  the  irhole  man,  is  not  a  ministry  to  the 
mind    needed    to    complete  the  testimony  ,  by  showing  the  power 
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FouETH  Day.  of  Cliristianity  to  redeem  the  intellect  from  the  bondage  of  su- 
perstitiou  and  error,  and  to  endow  it  with  knowledge  and  power? 
If  offers  of  medicine  and  food  are  useful  as  interpreting  the  love 
of  Gotl  to  man  and  of  Christian  men  to  their  fellows,  does  not 
the  offer  of  education,  at  least  in  this  land  and  in  this  era,  more 
effectually  impress  these  central  truths  of  our  religion  upon  a 
people  who  may  refuse  our  food  and  ^suspect  our  dispensaries, 
but  are  eager  for  our  schools  ?  None  can  deny  that  it  is  the 
Gospel — the  printed,  preached  and,  above  all,  the  practised 
Gospel — that  is  to  save  India,  and  that  this  threefold  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  the  first  and  essential  function  of  missions, 
apart  from  which  all  other  methods  and  agencies  would  be  as 
body  without  soul,  as  a  foreign  tongue  without  interpreter.  But 
it  is  equally  indisputable,  with  Christ's  example  before  us,  that 
this  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  should  be  accompanied  by  auxi- 
liary agencies,  to  prepare  its  way,  to  promote  its  acceptance,  to 
exemplify  and  initiate  its  blessings.  And  among  these  auxiliary 
agencies  it  must  be  admitted  that,  where  opportunity  permits 
and  even  invites,  as  it  does  in  India,  those  which  seek  to  bless 
the  mental  and  moral  part  of  man's  nature  will  do  more  to  fur- 
ther the  highest  aims  of  Clnistian  missions  than  those  which  seek 
to  improve  his  physical  condition. 

Often  the  Truth  of  Christ  has  had  to  go  forth  to  her  wm-k 
among  the  heathen,  poor  and  solitary,  "  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness  ;"  and  even  then  she  has  been  strong  and  has 
prevailed.  But  when  I  conceive  her  worthily  furnished  for  her 
glorious  mission,  with  such  equipment  as  it  behoves  the  Churches 
of  Europe  and  America  to-day  to  endue  her  with,  far  other  is 
the  vision  that  rises  before  me.  Slie  goes  forth  among  the  sin 
and  sorrow  stricken  nations  erect,  commanding,  confident,  swift. 
Her  glad  message  is  written  over  her  vesture  that  men  may  read 
it ;  it  is  proclaimed  from  her  lips  that  men  may  hear  it  ;  it 
shines  from  her  face  and  all  her  |)erson  that  men  who  will  not 
read  nor  hear  may  yet  feel  the  power  of  it.  And  on  either  hand 
she  has  ministers  bearing  gifts,  on  the  right,  gifts  of  light  and 
freedom,  of  purifying,  and  quickening  for  tlie  mind;  on  the  left, 
gifts  of  succour  and  healing  for  the  body.  And  while  the 
threefold  utterances  of  her  message  never  ceases,  with  lavish 
hands  she  flings  these  gifts  before  her,  she  scatters  them  around 
her,  she  leaves  them  behind  her  as  she  goes  ;    so  that  wherever 
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she  cnmes,  not  only  is  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  proclaimed  Fuurth  Day. 
but  ihe  New  Year's  Day  has  dawned. 

But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  spend  time  in  apology  for  the  Apologies 
use  of  an  agency  for  which ,  the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  '^'"'*^  necessary. 
more  abundantly  do  reason  s  spring  up  in  defence  of  it,  reasons 
d  priori  and  «  posteriori]  reasons  from  Scripture,  common-sense 
aud  experience  ;  an  agency  against  which  the  only  objections 
that  can  be  alleged  aie  that  it  is  new — as  e\evy  good  method  of 
work  has  been  in  its  turn — and  that  it  does  not,  to  a  short- 
sighted, untrained  and  misdirected  gaze,  exhibit  *' results" 
enough ;  an  agency  the  abandonment  of  which  would  change 
the  whole  face  and  the  whole  future  of  Indian  missions,  I 
would  rather,  remembering  that  any  method  of  Christian  work 
will  be  fruitless  unless  pursued  with  a  right  aim  and  ia  a  right 
spirit,  attempt  to  suggest  in  this  paper  what  view  the  educational 
worker  should  take  of  his  work,  and  what  ideal  he  should 
keep  before  kim  in  prosecuting  it.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
supreme  essential  of  success— ia  this  as  in  every  other  field  of 
Christian  effort — that  the  worker  should  be  a  whole-hearted 
follower  of  Christ,  possessed  by  an  all-controlling  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Among  us  here,  that 
must  be  a  truism,  though  a  truism  that  should  hang  ia  large 
letters  in  the  chamber  of  our  hearts,  to  be  before  our  eyes 
whenever  we  there  exnuiine  oursehes  and  our  work  in  the  sight 
of  Gid.  I  shall  also  pass  by  many  other  conditions  of  the 
liighest  success  in  missionary  educational  work,  that  I  may  call 
attention  to  one  principle  which  tiiere  is  much  temptation  to 
abandon,  and  which  must  be  firmly  maintained  by  the  educa- 
tional worker,  whether  foreign  or  Indian,  engaged  in  the  college 
the  primary  school,  the  work-shop  or  the  zengina,  if  he  or  she 
would  use  this  agency  most  effectually  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom  in  India. 

The  principle  I  would  insist  on  is,  the  unity  of  the  task    laid  -jijjg  unity  of 
upon  the  educational  missionary,   the  principle  that  all  parts  of  tbeeduoa- 
his  work,  including  the  so-called  "secular,"   are   truly  n^ission- gjo^a-ry's 
ary,  and  together  form  a    whole    of   which    uo    part    is    to    be  t^^k. 
sacrificed  to  any  other.     In   vindicating   missijiiary   education 
the  argument  is  often  used  that  the  sihool  brings  within   sound 
of  the  Go^po!  audiences  more  attentive,  regular,  and   impression- 
able than  the  I'reacher   outside    the  school   couiniouly   obtainSs 
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FouETH  Day.  and  autliences  which  could  not  be  reached  except  through  the 
school ;  that,  in  fact,  school  work  is  a  form  of  prcachin*  to   the 
heathen,  differing  from  other  forms  only  in   the   character  and 
condition  of  the  congregations  it  addresses  and  in  the  means   by 
which  it  attracts  them.     This   line   of  argument  is  abundantly 
warranted  by  facts,  and  it  may  legitimately  be  used — at  least   I 
hope  so,  for  I  have  often    used  it— in  conlraending  educational 
missions  to  those  whose  sole  conception  of  the  duty  of  missions 
is  to  "  preach  the  Gospel,"  in  the  common  and  narrow  sense  of 
that  phrase.     But  the    educational    missionary    will    come    far 
short  of  his  duty  and  privilege  if  he  allows  himself  to  look  upon 
his  work  in  this  light.     He    has    had    put   into    his   hands   the 
plastic  mind  and  character  of  heathen    youths,    and    he    is    res- 
ponsi!)le,  in  the  measure  in  which  they  are  under   his   care,    for 
the  kind  of  men  they  shall  be  when  they  have    grown   up    and 
taken  their  place  in  the  world,  for  what  they  shall  make  of  life 
and  what  life  shall  make  of  them.     He  is    responsible   to   God 
for  the  impress  they  shall  bear  in  their   purely  intellectual  as 
well  as  in  their  spiritual  features ;  indeed  it  is   his   high   calling 
to  work  the  work  of  Christ  upon  all  sides  of  their  nature   that 
he  can  touch,  to  inform  and  infuse  them,  to   the   utmost  of  his 
opportunity,  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     The  Hindu  parent,   on  the  one  hand, 
may  regard  the  Scripture  lesson  as  waste  of  time,  and  value  the 
school  only  for  its  secular  instruction ;  and    the    Christian   sup- 
porter of  missions  may  sometimes,  on  the  other   hand,   tend  to 
depreciate  the  secular,  and  to  regard  the    hours  spent  over  the 
Bible  as  the  object  of  all  the  educational  apparatus  ;  but  the  teacher 
himself  must  not  be  drawn  aside  to  either  of  these  errors.     He 
has  not  done  his  duty  to  the   Hindu  parent  unless  he  has  with 
all    earnestnes    striven    to    fill    his    pupils'   minds    with    that 
which  is  the  most  precious  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  mould  their 
characters  and  aspirations  after  the   Sole  Pattern  for    men ;  and 
he  has  not  done    his    duty  to    Christ    and    the    Church    unless, 
besides  seeking  to  lead  his  pupils  to  a  living  faith  in  the  Saviour, 
he  has  striven,    in    his   many-sided    contact    with  their   mental 
and  moral  nature,  to  stamp  the  image   of  Christ,  and   pour  out 
the  gifts  of  Christ,  upon  all    that  is  in  them.     If  lie  is  betrayed 
"  Secular "      into    maintaining     in  his    own    idea    and    practice    the    current 
ous'''^*^^^^^"    separation  between  the  "  secular"  and  the    "religious"  sides  of 
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his  work,  if  he  rogards  or  treats    five-sixths  of  the   school  cur-  I^'ourth  Day, 

ricuhim  as  a  hait  to  secure  an  audience  for  the  Scripture  lesson, 

if  he  measures  the  results  of  his   work  solely    by  the    number  of 

converts  won  among  his  pupils  or  by  the  steps  they  take  on  tlie 

road  toward  conversion,  he  comes  grievously  short  of   the  rig'ut 

standard.     Look  at  the  parallel  case  of  the  medical  missionary. 

Dare  any   one   suggest   that  he    should    value  his    hospital  and 

medicines,  the  exercise    of  his  trained    care  and    skill,  only  as 

an  attraction  to  draw  men  within  sound  of  the    preacher's  voice 

and  within   reach  of  the    handbill  1     If  nothing  else  forbade  so 

inhuman  an  attitude  to  the  medical  side  of  his  work,  the  vows 

which   he   took   when    he  received   authority   to    exercise    the 

healing  art  bind  him,  and  rightly  bind    him,  not  to   degrade  it 

into  an  instrument  for  attaining  even  the  highest  ulterior    ends, 

but  to  exercise  it  ever  as  a  sacred  calling  in  the  service  of  God 

and  humanity  ;  and    the    medical  missionary  feels    that  he  is  as 

truly  following  his  Master  and  doing    His    work  in    India  when 

he  makes  the  lame  to  walk  or  the  blind  to  see,  as  when  he  tells 

the  story  of  the  Cross  or  presses  upon  the  sin-diseased  the  need 

of  a  Saviour.     The   latter    may    be    a    higher  service,  bringing 

him  higher  delight  ;  but  he  will  feel  it  to  be  not    more  necessary 

and  not  more  truly  a  part  of  his    missionary  calling    than    the 

former.     The  calling  of  the  teacher  is  as  sacred,  and  as  little  to  All  teacMng 

be   made  a   mere   instrument,  even    of   the   highest    purposes, 

as  that  of  the    doctor.     The  state  of  the  mind  docs    not   appeal 

to   our   senses    as    the    state    of    the    body    does,     else    the 

spectacle  of  a   dark,    crippled,   stunted   mind   would   rouse  in 

us   stronger    pity   than   the    sight   of   a  helpless  and  suffering 

body,  and   the   teacher  who   made   light    of   even    the    most 

"secular"    part  of    his   treatment  of  the  mind    would    seem 

more    repulsively    callous    than    the    doctor   who  should  trade 

upon  physical  infirmities.     The  missionary    teacher  will  not,  of 

course,  any  more  than  the  missionary  doctor,  put   every  part  of 

his   work  on   the    same  level.     The    unfolding   of  the  truths  of 

God's  word  and  of  the  facts  and  meaning  of  the    life    and  death 

of  Christ,  he  will  ever  esteem  the  most  precious    service  he  can 

render  to  his  pupils  ;  and  to  render  them    this  service  will,   day 

by  day,  be  the    most    serious    and   the   most    delightful  of  his 

duties.     lie  will  feel  that    if   this  were  lacking,    all    else  in  his 

work    would    be    vain    or    worse    than    vain.     Yet  the   other 
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Fourth  Day.  studies  must  also    be  treated  as  ends  in  themselves,  and    not 

merely  means    to   an    ulterior   end  ;    thougli    "secular/'    they 

must    be  held  sacred,    as    contributing;,   if   rigrhtly  pursued,  to 

the  glory    of     God   in    the    restoration    of    the     fallen    nature 

of  man. 

The  word  "  Secular"  is  a  word  that  in  modern  times   has  got    into  bad 

"seciilar""       company;  it  frequently  connotes  worldliiiess  if  not  wickedness. 

misai^plied.      But    we  do    great    injustice    to   one    of   God's    be>t    gifts,  if 

we     attach    any     such    signitication     to    it     when    vfe    speak 

©f    secular    knowledge  or  secular    instroctioiu     Grafted    that 

secular   teaching,  divorced   from    the  highest   teaching  of  all, 

may  be  pernicious,   that  in  this  land  it  is  often  seen  to  be  an 

instrument   o£    evil    and  not   of   good  j  that    is  no  more    than 

pan  be  said    of  any    of  God's   g.>od    g-ifts.     And  though  Hindu 

or  Government  schools  and  colleges  of  Western  education  may 

dolittle  to  further,    and  in  some    cases  may  do  much  to  hinder, 

the  Kingdom   of  Christ,   we    most,    nevertheless,  belieye    that 

this  same  instruction,  when  gi^en  in    the  name  and  for  tf)e  sake 

of  Christ,  when    presented  as  a    product  and  a  part  of  the  gifts 

He  has  received   for  men,  when    associated  with  and    permeatefS 

by    religious    teaching    and    infiuence,  not    only  ceases    to    be 

pernicious  but  becomes  a  positive  and  substantial  blessing.     The 

secular   truth    that  is    so  of  en    contrasted    disparagingly    with 

relii'-ious  truth,  is  it  not  a    direct    and   glorious    product  of  our 

Christianity?  The  Western  knowledge  that  is  so  eagerly  sought 

after,  and  that  is  exerting  so  mighty  an  influence  in  India  to  day, 

is  it  not  a    beam    from  the  Light  of  the  World,    whose    lustre 

should  be  our  joy   and    pride  ?     Search  for  the  sources  of  our 

modern  culture,  our  science  and  philosophy  and  arts,  and  it  will 

appear  that  the  impulses,  the  tendencies,    the   qualities  of  mind 

and   character    to    which     it   must  be   traced,    are    themselves 

directly  due  to  the  all  transforming  influeice  of  Christianity. 

Revivals  of  learninij;  have  followed  closely  on  revivals  ofreligioii  ; 

love    of   truth,    vision    to    see   it,    perseverance   and    energy  to 

pursue   it,    strength    to    grasp    and   hold  and  nse  it,  liave  come 

where    the    saving  knowledge  of  Christ  lias  come.     In  Him  the 

mind,  as    well   as  the  soul,    has  found  freedom  and  nnanhood  ; 

and  Western   knowledge  and  civilization,    at   their  purest  and 

best,     manifest     the    glory     of    God    revealed    in     Christ    as 

truly,     though    not    as    splendidly,    as    Western    viitues   and 
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graces,    at  their  purest  find  best.     We  often     Iiear   ir  remarked  Fouetii  Day. 

that  the  loss  of  miraculous  gifts  of  healing    has  been  more  than 

made    uj),  to  the  modern    Christian    world,  by    that  growth    in 

knowledge  which  has  led  to  the  wonders  of  present-day  medicine 

and    surgery;  and  that  these    are  the  fulfilment,  in    one  sphere, 

of  our  Lord's  words  when  he    said  :  "Greater  works  than  these 

shall  ye  do."     If  that  be  true,  it  should  be  recognized  as  equally 

true  that  all  developments  of  modern   knowledge  and  power  are 

superhuman  in  their  origin,  gilts  from  God  in  Christ,  approaches? 

from    many  sides,  toward  that    new    earth  and  new    mankind  of 

which  we  had  the  promise  and  the  foretaste  when  our  Lord  was 

on  earth. 

See  then  what  missionary  education,  even  on  its  secular  side.  The  Spirit  of 
has  to  offer  to  this  land  of  India.  Our  religion  has  brouslit  to  Truth  per- 
the  Western  nations  that  have  most  fully  yielded  to  its  sway, 
mental  light  and  power,  progressive  revelation  of  truth  in  all 
departments  that  the  mind  of  man  can  explore,  growing  know'- 
ledge  of  the  Divine  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  and  therefore 
growing  harmony  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  mind  of 
God.  The  J*[)irit  of  Truth  has  come,  and  in  a  wider  sense  t'lan 
was  foreseen,  is  leading  the  nations  that  will  follow  Flim  into  all 
truth.  And  along  with  ])urged  vision,  invigorated  intellectual 
powers,  enlarged  knowledge,  purified  and  expanded  imagination, 
have  come,  for  Christian  n  itions,  increased  wisdom  in  meeting 
the  proldems  of  a  suffering  and  sin-stricken  world,  a  more 
understanding  sympathy  with  human  need,  a  general  and  pro- 
gressive amelioration;  the  influence  of  Christ  pervading  the 
wh  de  naturae  of  man  and  through  his  whole  nature  reaching 
and  blessing  all  departments  of  his  life.  I  need  not  picture 
the  contrast  to  this  condition  of  things  which  is  presented  by 
the  intellectual,  social,  moral,  material  condition  of  a  country 
like  India;  nor  need  I  picture  what  the  mind  of  the  Lidian 
child  is  by  long  heredity,  nor  what,  when  left  to  Hindu  upbring- 
ing, it  becomes  by  association  and  training.  But  these  things 
being  as  we  here  in  India  know  them  to  be,  I  make  bold  to 
believe  that,  along  with  him  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
one  of  these  little  ones,  he  who,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  teaches  them  even  t!:eir  multiplication  table,  has  blessed 
them  with  Christian  blessing,  and  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward. 
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tlie  full 
benefit  of 
Christian 
progress. 


FouETii  Day.       We   of  tlie  progressive  nations  are    wont  to  congratulate  cur- 
Give  India       Selves    that  each    new  generation    enters   on  the    accumulating 
inheritance  of  the  wisdom  and  culture  of  the  centuries ;  that  in 
the  upward  climh  of  progress  the  cliildren  start,  not  where  their 
fathers  started  but  where  they  left  off.     We  are    born  late  ;  but 
we  are  born  to  a  larger,  richer,  fiiller  life  than  onr  fathers  knew. 
The   nations  that  are   born  late  to  the  new    life  in  Christ,    have 
they  not  a  claim  to  similar   compensations?     They  have  waited 
long  in  heathen  darkness  and  death  for  us  to  bring  to  them  the 
light  of  life  ;  we  should  bring  it  to  them  now    in  the  full  lustre 
which    it  has  attained  in    centuries  of  Christian  progress.     Can 
you  imagine  a  man  sending  his  boy  to  a  dame's  school  and  for- 
bidding  him    to  travel    by  train,    on    the    ground    that    dame's 
schools    were  in  vogue  and    railways  unknown  when  he  himself 
was   young?     It  would  be  no  less  monstrous  if  we,  "  in  the  full 
blaze  of  Gospel  day,"  should  say  to  heathen  nations  :  *'  You  shall 
start   in  your  Christian  course  just  where  our  ancestors  started, 
and  you  shall  painfully  achieve  for  yourselves,  in  the  slow  course 
of  centuries,  the  joys  and  graces  and  powers  which  belong  to  tlie 
full   fruition  of   the    Kingdom  of  God."     Not  for    a    moment 
would    I  suggest  that  we  in    our  day  have    any  better    or  fuller 
answer   to  offer  than    Peter  and    Paul  had  in    their  day,  to    the 
.   ever-recurring  question  "What  must  I  do   to  be  saved?"  Not  all 
the   centuries  of  time    will  add    anything  to,    as  they  will    take 
nothing    from,  that  "Gospel  of  Christ"  which  "is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  When  we  seek 
to  turn  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  and  lead  him  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  we  have  but    the  old  way  to 
point   out,  the  old    promises  to  rely  on,  the   old  power  to  use, — 
and,  thank  God,  we  need  no  other.     But  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
which    our   Lord    established  here    on  earth    is  not  merely    the 
series  of  the  saved  men  and  women  of  successive  generations  ;  it 
is    a  society  in  which    the  living  Christ  ever    dwells  and    which, 
through  His  indwelling,  is  evergrowing  and  blossoming  more  and 
more,  in  all  the  provinces  ot  its  nature  and  life,  into  the  richness 
and    fulness  of  the  manifold    glory   of  God.     And  the    question 
which    concerns  our    educational  work    and  much   of  our    other 
work  is  this  : — When  we  come  to  proclaim  in  a   land  like  India 
that  'The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,'  are  we  to  present  and 
establish  that  Kingdom  as  it  was  in  its  first  beginnings,  or  as  it  is 
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after   the  illuminating  and  energizing    Spirit   has  wrought  His  FourvTii  Day. 
work    within    it    for    nineteen     centuries?    Laggards,    shameful 
laggards,    have    we    been     in    bringing    the    Gospel    abmad   to 
heathen    lands  ;  let  us  at    least    bring    it  now  glowing  with    its 
fairest  blossoms,  laden  with  its  ripest  fruits. 

It  would  be  easy  to  urge  many  other  considerations  enforcing  Every 
the  principle  that  the  educational  worker,  in  the  highest  or  the  ^^^^^i  Ug 
humblest  sphere,  should  combine  the  "  religious "  and  the  temptation, 
"secular*'  departments  of  his  w'ork  in  one  sacred  calling.  1 
might  dwell  on  the  intricate  connection  between  body,  mind, 
character  and  will,  which  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  to 
influence  one  without  influencing  the  rest,  or  to  separate  the 
effects  of  one  from  the  effects  of  the  others.  In  our  Lord's 
miracles  of  healing  we  find  Ilis  ministrations  to  the  body  and 
to  the  soul  so  combined  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  draw  any 
demarcating  line  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  cure; 
and  in  school  work,  rightly  done,  there  should  be  the  same 
happy  blending  of  operation  upon  soul  and  character  and  njind. 
But  without  enlarging  upon  this,  I  will  only  point  out,  in 
conclusijn,  how  effectually  tlie  principle  I  have  insisted  on  is 
calculated  to  shield  the  educational  worker  from  that  very  danger 
which  the  critics  of  missionary  education  most  ofttn  allege 
against  it.  We  hear  it  declared  that  the  present-day  multipli- 
cation of  University  and  Government  examinations,  of  regulations 
raising  the  standard  and  enlarging  the  area  of  the  S'  cular 
instruction  given  in  our  schools,  tends  to  diminish  their  religious 
influence  and  missionary  value  and  to  seduce  the  missionary 
teacher  into  making  pass-lists  and  grants,  rather  than  souls,  his 
prime  concern.  Every  form  of  mission  work  has  its  peculiar 
temptations  ;  and  nothing  but  a  close  and  constant  walk  with 
God,  a  humble  and  watchful  dependence  on  His  grace,  will  save 
the  missionary  in  any  sphere  from  lowering  his  aims,  swerving 
from  his  principles  and  deceiving  himself  by  false  standards  of 
success.  I  do  not,  for  my  {)art,  think  that  the  temptations  to 
such  declension  which  beset  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  are  less 
formidable,  though  they  may  be  more  subtle  and  of  a  character 
less  easily  appreciated  at  the  present  day,  than  those  which 
assail  the  educational  worker.  But  be  this  as  it  may, it  is  surely 
plain  that  the  safeguard  for  the  mission  teacher  against  the  risk 
which  he  runs  through  the  present-day  tiggrandizement    of   the 
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Fourth  Day.  secular  side  of  his  work  is,  not  to  dispense  with  the  secular,  for 
that  is  impossible  and  would  be  un-Chiistian,  not,  by  severing 
connection  with  Government  or  University,  to  seek  licence  to 
lower  the  efficiency  of  the  secular  side  of  his  work,  but  heartily 
to  recognize  its  solensn  and  sacred  importance,  its  vital  relation 
to  the  highest  ends  which  Christian  missions  pursue.  University 
and  Government  regulations,  and  all  helps  that  will  prompt  and 
guide  us  in  improving  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency  the  secular 
Let  all  our  instruction  iu  our  schools,  are  good.  It  depends  on  our  owu 
if^tii^'I't^  raissi'iuary  spirit  to  see  to  it  that  the  religious  instruction  shall 
share  in  the  improvement;  and  this  will  be  best  secured  by  recog- 
nizing that  both  have  the  one  aim  of  imparting  to  the  pupil,  in  hia 
whole  nature,  the  manifold  blessing  of  Christ.  Wlidu  the  se- 
cular and  the  religious  are  treated  as  indepeodent  or  opposing 
interests,  the  one  aiming;  at  the  wordly  welfare  of  the  pupils  and 
the  prosperity  and  prestige  of  the  school,  the  other  aiming  at  the 
salvation  of  souls  and  the  fulfilment  of  missionary  purposes,  it  is 
natural  that,  whenever  one  scale  rises,  the  other  must  fall,  and 
that  the  teacher  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  secular  should 
tee\  himself  unfaithful  to  his  highest  ideal.  But  let  the  reli- 
gious and  the  secular  be  regarded  as  allies  instead  of  opponents, 
Jet  them  be  as  the  vessel  of  gold  and  the  vessel  of  brass  both 
sacred  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  then  the  benefit  of 
either  is  the  benefit  of  both.  Let  the  educational  missionary 
recognize  that  the  task  assigned  him  by  Christ  is  to  transform, 
by  all  the  means  the  school  affords,  the  whole  nature  of  the 
pupils  committed  to  his  care,  and  let  the  same  lesson  be  im- 
pressed on  all  workers  in  the  educational  field,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest teacher  in  the  Primary  School,  and  then,  in  the  day  when 
the  history  of  the  Christianization  of  India  comes  to  be  written, 
it  will  be  manifest  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  that  great  process  mis- 
sionary education  has  rendered  splendid  and  invaluable  service. 


SECOND     PAPER. 

By  The  Rov.  D.  Mackichan,  d.d.,  P.  C.  M.,  Priacipal, 

Wilson  CoUege^  Bombay. 

In  laving  this  statement  before  this  Decennial  Conference  I  feel 
placed  under  a  two-fuld  diaadvantage.     The  invitation,  to  which 
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I  have  tlic  lionour  to  respond,  reached  ine  only  \vh{  n  T  was  pre-  Foithtu  Day, 
paring  to  start  on  my  retnrn  voyage  to  India,  and  the  natnre  of 
the  discussion  to  which  I  \vas  asked  to  contribute  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  me  till  my  arrival,  ant!  then  only  in  the  general  form 
indicated  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  The  snbject,  however,  is 
one  which  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  discuss  in  any 
of  its  aspects,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  turn  the  disadvantage  to 
which  I  have  referred  to  my  own  profit,  and  I  hope  also  to  the 
profit  of  our  Conference  by  confining  myself  to  certain  out. 
standing  features  of  the  questions  which  have  become  so  pro- 
minent in  the  missionary  thought  and  discussion  of  the  present 
time. 

To   those  who   are  engaged  in  this  department  of  missionary 
labour   it  is   neither   a  surprise  nor  a  discouragement  that  this 
question  lias  become  so  prominent.     Other  forms  of  missionary 
agency  have  had  their  turn  in  the  process  of  review  which  is  a 
feature  of  the  present  missionary  period,  and  from  such  inquiry 
missi3nary  education  has  no  wish  to  escape.     I  look  upon  it  as  a  Criticism  a 
testimony  to  the  development  of  this  agency  and  a  tribute  to  its  sign  oi 
importance  that  it  should  be  so  placed  under  review.     Agencies  ^  ^^''^%^'"<^"t' 
which  are  still  in  their    comparative  infancy  and    which  have  a 
great  future  before  them,  as  for  example  that  of  zeuana  missions 
and  the  education  of  women  in   India,  have   only  to  reach  the 
point  of    development   already    attained  by   this  department  of 
missionary    education    to    be   subjected    to  a  similar   process  of 
criticism.     The  day  of  their  trial  and  of  their  triumphant  vindi- 
cation will  come.     The  surprise  and  discouragement  only  begin 
when   such    discussions    issue    in     rivalries    and    antagonisms 
between    methods  which   are  organically    united    and   as    little 
opposed  to  each  other  as  the  members  of  the  same  living  body. 
It  is  this  perverse  tendency,    in  some  measure  the  result  of  the 
very  intensity  of  the  life  and  work  in    which  it    manifests  itself, 
that  has  imparted  an  element  of  acrimony  into  such  discussions 
from  which  it  is  hoped  that  this  Conference  under  the  guidance 
of  the    Spirit   of  truth    and  holiness   and  peace  will  be  entirely 
preserved. 

There  is    an  d  priori  difficulty  present  to  the   minds  of  some  j^  hio-her 
of  the    best    of  men  and    the    most    devoted    of  workers    to  education  an 
which   at    the  outset    reference  must  be  made,  for,  I  believe,  it  Jiepai-ture^if 
lies    at    the   root   of  more   than    one-half  of  the  criticism  with 
54 
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FouhtthDay.  wliich  we  have  to  deal.  Missionary  education  in  the  developed 
and  highly  organized  form  in  v\'hich  it  comes  before  them  is  to 
such  minds  so  different  from  the  ordinary,  the  normal  forms  of 
agency,  that  they  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  unwarrantable 
def)arture  from  Apostolic  simplicity  and  New  Testament  precept. 
To  them  it  is  at  best  a  very  roundabout  way  of  fulfilling  the 
Saviour's  command  :  "  Disciple  the  nations,"  and  they  impa- 
tiently demand  that  it  should  give  place  to  some  of  those  other 
activities  which  have  secured  for  themselves  a  conventional 
claim  to  the  character  of  Apostolic  and  missionary.  But  if  we 
start  with  the  assumption  that  the  Scriptures  enunciate  a  mis- 
sionary policy  in  the  manner  of  a  sttreotyped  injunction,  we 
need  not  discuss  this  or  any  other  method  of  Indian  evangeliza- 
tion, for  vve  shall  not  find  it  tliere.  Nay,  we  shall  not  find 
there  rales  for  the  details  of  the  evangelization  of  any  land. 
But  if  we  take  a  deeper  and  broader  view,  if  we  look  at  the  whole 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  men  culminating  in  the  lite  and 
work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  if  we  take  Him  to  be  our  life  and 
His  Spirit  our  guide,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  every  variety  of 
Christian  operation  and  ready  to  recognise  in  the  growth  of 
each  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  which  He  has  promised,  the 
outworking  of  His  life  in  its  many-sided  activity.  1  venture  to 
say  that  no  missionary  has  entered  the  field  of  labour  in  India 
or  Africa  or  China  with  preconceived  ideals  (and  who  can  be 
without  them  ?),  who  has  not  had  to  ask  himself  regarding 
many  of  his  most  important  duties  whether  they  are  compatible 
with  these  his  first  conceptions  of  the  missionary  life.  David 
Livingstone,  in  the  depths  of  untrodden  Africa,  had  to  ask 
himself  this  question.  His  robust  Christian  sense  enabled  him 
under  heavenly  guidance  to  peaetrate  the  depths  of  Africa's 
needs  and  to  transform  by  his  sanctified  touch  what  seemed 
unministerial  and  secular  into  sacred  and  devoted  service.  Not 
less  true  is  it  that  in  India  the  Christian  mind  must  be  pre- 
Om-  work  to  P^red  to  take  this  broad  view  of  Christian  problems.  Our 
establish  mission    is     the    establishment    of    the    Kingdom    of    God    in 

God's  ,    •  1  T  1  ,  1  •    n 

Kingdom.  ^'^^^  land,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  place  ourselves 
in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation  that 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  broad  conception.  In  whichever 
region  of  the  people's  life  and  thought  Christ  is  needed,  there 
we  must  be  ready  to  go  with  His  life-giving  message  and  supply 
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the  healing  ministration  of  His  Yv^ord.     I  am  famiHar    both    by  Foueth  Day. 

experience  and  otherwise  with  the  routine  of  missionary  life    on 

several  of  its  sides,  and  I  have  no  hesitation    in    atiirmin^    that 

the  missionary  who  is  evangelizing  in    a    district    has   his    time 

as  much  engaged  in  what  to  a  superficial  view  is  purely  secular, 

as  the  missionary  who  has  been  called  to  evangelize  in  school  or 

college.     His  work  is  no  less  sacred  on  that  account,    and  it   is 

all  the    more    devoted,  because  it  is  often  in  this  very  region  of 

work  that  the  strength  of  his   faith    and    patience    and    hope  is 

called  into  highest  exercise.     Mhat  work  is  held  in  more  honour 

than  that  of  the  women  who  visit  their  sisters   in  Indian  homes, 

bringing  with  them  ihe  light  of  Christian   sympathy   and   love, 

and  yet  how  much  of  their  activity  would  it  not  be  difficult  to 

bring  within  our  narrower  definitions  of  evangelization  ?     In    a 

non-Christian  land  everything  that  is  animated  by  Christ's  Spirit 

is  evangelistic,  is  missionarj'. 

Let  us  dismiss  then  from  our  minds  these  prepossessions  which  '\y^.  still  hav 

reallv  foreclose  all  consideration  of  the    (luestion,    and    observe  CLrit>t\s 

,■'.,..  p  ,  .  ,  111  ,•  ii'uicliuice. 

further  ni  this  view  of    our    subject    that    the    development    of 

Christian  education  in  India  is  a  great  fact  in  the  Providential 
guidance  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  vouchsafed  to  His 
servants.  It  would  seem  that  much  of  the  discussion  of  this 
question  is  conducted  on  the  assumption  that  such  guidance 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Church,  and  that  missionary  policy, 
asitis  called,  is  simply  the  result  of  man's  ingenuity  and  device,  I 
do  not  mean  that  Christ's  servants  are  entitled  to  claim  His 
authority  for  everything  they  are  led  to  do  ;  the  principles  of 
all  their  policy  and  procedure  must  be  tested  by  the  clearly 
enunciated  principles  of  God's  "^Vord  ;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
large  question  before  us  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that,  not  by 
accident  but  in  obedience  to  Christ's  Spirit,  working  through  so 
many  independent  channels,  churches  separated  in  their  govern- 
ment and  organization,  and  differing  even  in  some  of  their 
doctrines  have,  during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
moved  onward  in  the  midst  of  varying  success  and  manifold 
discouragement  to  the  present  development  of  the  methods 
now  under  consideration.  I  have  a  profound  distrust  of 
missionary  theories ;  we  dare  not  say  that  India  must  only 
thus  and  thus  be  converted  ;  but  I  have  an  equally  pro- 
found faith  in    the    over-ruling    guidance  of  Him    Who   is   our 
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FouBTii  Day.  Leader  and  Commauder  in  this  service.  Step  by  step  liave  the 
churches  moved  onwards  in  the  work  of  Christian  education. 
They  liave  been  ever  surrounded  by  difficulties  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  mission ;  but  one  after  another  these  have  been,  in 
the  wonderful  Providence  of  God,  removed,  varied  tokens  of 
His  approval  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  work  ;  and  although 
the  difficulties  of  to-day  are  no  less  numerous  than  in  the  past, 
they  are  new  problems,  they  are  to-day's  difficulties,  and  faith 
can  rise  beyond  them  to  anticipate  an  onward  movement  in  this 
department  of  the  Lord's  work.  And  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  work  corroborates  tlds  evidence  of 
divine  guidance.  They  have  come  to  this  land  with  the  same 
objects  as  other  labourers ;  they  have  entered  the  field  which 
God  in  His  providence  has  opened  up  for  their  efforts,  and  many 
will  be  prepared  to  join  in  the  testimony  that  there  is  no 
desire  for  Christian  opportunity,  no  longing  for  means  of 
spiritual  usefulness  which  cannot  find  its  highest  fulfilment 
within  the  sphere  which  the  mission  school  or  college  opens 
up  to  every  one  who  seeks  it.  With  tliem  there  is  no  question 
regarding  this  work.  So  deej)  is  their  conviction  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  be  patient  in  the  presence  of  the  superfi- 
cial criticisms  which  they  encounter,  and  which  to  them  at 
least  must  often  appenr  as  little  short  of  profanity  in  view  of 
the  felt  sacredness  of  their  own  calling. 

Leaving  these  preliminary  considerations  we  advance  a  step 
further,  and  consider  the  special  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
India  which  render  this  form  of  work  so  important  and  so  neces- 
sary. I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  thoughtfully 
considered  the  problem  of  Indian  evangelization  that  the 
strength  and  influence  of  Hinduism  are  to  be  found  in  that 
great  sodo-religious  organization  which  is  conveniently  described 
as  the  system  of  caste.  The  records  of  each  Decennial  Con- 
ference have  shewn  how  possible  it  is  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  masses  who  lie  outside  this  system  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  individuals  to  the  profession  of  Christifuiity ;  but 
they  reveal  with  equal  clearness  the  fact  that  such  methods  have 
achieved  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  distinct  Christian 
accessions  from  the  great  religious  system  which  dominates 
the  land.  This  is  not  a  fact  that  can  beset  aside  by  referring  us 
to  the  Apostolic  dictum  that  "not  many  wise  nu-n  after  tlio  flesh, 


Caste  not 
affected  by 
the  ' '  mass 
movements. 
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not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called,"  for  within  the  I^'oueth  Day. 
system  of  which  we  speak  there  are  myriads  of  the  poorest  aud 
weakest  whose  attitude  towards  the  Gospel  is  as  full  of  resist- 
ance as  that  of  the  mighty  a,nd  wise  amongst  them  ;  it  is  the 
result  of  the  natural  working  of  that  system  to  which  all  these 
classes,  the  noble  and  the  poor,  the  mighty  and  the  weak,  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,  alike  belung.  They  are  parts  of  a  system 
which  has  crushed  out  the  individual  life,  has  swallowed  up 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  demands  of  conscience  in  the 
overpowering  claims  of  caste.  So  fai'  as  the  relation  of  the 
diflFerent  parts  of  this  community  to  the  Gospel  is  concerned, 
they  are  all  alike,  and  the  demands  which  the  Gospel  makes 
upon  the  social  life  of  all  are  practically  the  same.  Now  it  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  there  has  been  no  visible 
Christian  progress  amongst  such  classes,  except  upon  the  founda- 
tion that  has  been  laid  by  Christian  education,  and  those  who 
have  been  called  to  work  amongst  them  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  fact.  It  is  not  implied  in  this  statement  that 
the  j)ower  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  not  able  to  break  down  every 
obstacle  that  can  rear  itself  within  the  human  heart.  Sucli 
exceptional  manifestations  of  God's  gracious  power  may  be 
looked  for  everywhere,  but  it  is  not  the  exceptional  but  the 
ordinary  methods  of  divine  procedure  that  should  furnish 
the  law  of  the  church's  life,  and  these  point  unmistakably  to 
the  necessity  of  that  preparation  which  comes  mainly  through 
Christian    education.     It    maybe  said    by    some    that  secular  Secular  edu- 

education  will  furnish  all  the  human    aid  that  is   needed.     It  is  '^'^^,\'*\^  ""* 

sumcieiit. 
with  no  desire  to  disparage  the  work  of  men  who  are  carrymg  out 

with  ability  and  with  zeal   the  programme   of  secular  education 

that  the  Christian  educationist  maintains  another    view.     He  is 

only  too    conscious  of  the  smallness  of  his  own  achievement   to 

depreciate  that  of  others.     But  the  testimony  is    borne  in    from 

all  quarters  of  the  land  that  secular  education,    apart    from  the 

inculcation  of  tlie  principles  of    Christianity,    has   proved  a  very 

doubtful  blessing  so  far  as  the  religious  condition  of   the  people 

is  concerned.     The  Government  itself  which^  presides  over  this 

system    is    profoundly    conscious  of   its    failure,  and    seems  to 

shrink  with  some  alarm  from  the  consecjuences  of  its  own  action. 

It  turns  for  help  to  all  who  can    supply  the    inHuenccs  which  it 

must    txclude    from    its    own    system.     >:^urcly  this  ;ippeal  is  a 
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testimony  of  authority  and  weight.  Nor  does  any  one  require 
a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  such 
education  to  enable  him  to  corroborate  this  testimony.  You 
hear  it  said  chat  railways  and  commerce  and  education  aro 
undermining  and  destroying  the  caste  system  of  India.  There 
could  iiol  be  a  greater  misconception.  The  caste  sj'stem  is 
not  a  body  of  rules  — it  is  a  spirit,  a  life.  Those  external 
modifications  which  lie  on  the  surface  have  little  to  do  with  the 
spirit  of  the  system.  The  adaptation  of  caste  to  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  which  mark  tlie  progress  of  education 
and  commerce  is  an  evidence  not  of  its  weakness  but  of  its 
strength.  It  is  a  living  thing  which  can  adapt  itself  to  its  environ- 
ment. Were  it  only  a  rigid  lifeless  mass,  it  would  soon  be 
shivered  into  fragments  under  the  mighty  tread  of  general 
progress.  But  it  is  not  this  rigid  thing,  but  a  living  organism, 
and  nothing  can  uproot  it  but  the  power  of  a  new  life.  It  is 
Cbristianity  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  by  whatsoever 
channel  it  is  brought,  that  can  alone  uproot  this  mighty  growth. 
Education  may  modify,  but  Christianity  alone  can  destroy 
this  spirit.  A  merely  negative  system  of  instruction  may 
bring  about  disorganization,  bat  Christianity  alone  can  furnish 
the  new  principle,  without  which  the  old  will  continue  to 
live  on  in  all  its  strength.  It  will  not  d)  to  point  to 
iu'lividual  instances  of  success  or  failure  on  either  side.  We 
must  look  at  the  broad  facts  of  the  case,  and  ask  whether 
it  is  secular  education  or  education  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Christ  that  will  work  out  this  change.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises  — Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  address  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  meeting  the  demands  of  this  the  central  portion 
of  our  missionary  task  ?  An  important  section  of  the  people  of 
India,  that  which  constitutes  the  real  centre  of  the  nation's 
life,  has  entered  upon  a  new  development.  Its  traditions  and 
its  aims  unite  in  urging  it  forward  in  the  path  of  educational 
progress.  We  cannot  stay  this  movement  even  should  we 
desire  it.  We  have  no  interest  in  any  attempt  to  do 
so,  for  our  strongest  sympathies  are  with  it.  But  we  ask — 
Shall  Christianity  stand  aside  while  this  development  moves 
onward  to  consequences  which  bode  no  good  to  religion  or 
to  morality,  or  shall  it  throw  itself  into  close  contact  with 
those     classes    which     are    affected    by    it,    and,    taking     hold 
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of  the  movement,  seek  to  guide    it  to   a    higher   result  !     If  we  Foitrtii  Day. 
understand   ariglit  our   mission  to    India,  we    can  give  taily  one  '""^ 

answer,  and  thnt  without  misgiving  or  hesitation.  It  is  our 
duty  thus  to  endeavour  to  bring  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
Gospel  those  mighty  forces  which  are  moulding,  with  results  so 
rapid,  the  future  of  the  people  of  this  laud. 

In  judging-  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
in  this  direction,  two  considerations  must  be  clearly  kept  in  view. 
We  are  in  danger  both  of  under-rating  this  influence  and  of  Two  dano-ers 
magnifying  the  extent  of  this  agency.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
who  are  living  in  the  midst  of  these  results  to  estimate  their  real 
value.  The  very  existence  of  Christian  education  in  India  has 
a  moral  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  those  who  are  immediately 
affected  by  it.  Tt  is  not  possible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  changes 
effected,  because  we  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  present 
condition  with  that  which  would  have  taken  its  place  had  this 
influence  been  withdrawn  from  the  entire  field.  The  place 
v.'hieh  Christian  education  has  asserted  for  itself  has  given  a 
tone  and  direction  to  the  whole  movement  quite  out  of  proper, 
tion  to  the  area  over  which  it  extends.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is  modified  by  the  features  of  the  part.  4gain,  the  extent  of 
(christian  education,  the  amount  of  strength  which  the  Christian 
world  has  thrown  into  it,  is  after  all  a  very  little  thing.  We 
have  scarcely  began  to  realize  the  scale  on  which  such  things 
must  be  attempted,  and  done.  IIow  often  are  Christian  colleges 
and  schools  left  undermanned  and  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  efficient  and  successful  working?  What  a  demand  is  left  to  be 
made  on  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  few  who  are  entrusted 
v/ith  the  work  of  many,  and  who,  if  they  did  not  every  day 
feel  themselves  upheld  by  their  conviction  of  the  urgency  of  the 
claims  of  this  work,  would  utterly  sink  under  its  burdens  !  I 
can  imagine  only  one  object  for  which  a  Conference  like  this  can 
assemble  to  discuss  this  question,  namely,  that  it  may  be  able  to 
represent  to  the  churches  concerned  in  this  enterprise  the  small- 
ness  of  their  conceptions  and  their  efforts  in  relation  to  the  great 
problems  and  great  opportunities  which  have  been  set  before 
them.  I  trust  that  by  the  maimer  in  which  as  a  Conference  we 
shall  unite  in  setting  forth  the  claims  of  this  work,  we  shall  be 
able  to  call  upon  the  churches  to  rally  to  the  more  effective 
maintenance  and  extension  of  this  work. 
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(Jomparisou.s 
misleading-. 


Zeal  not 
abated. 


The  area 
povei-ed. 


Comparisons  have  sometimes  been  made    lu'tweeii  the  ])i'eseiii 

conditions  of  missionary  education  and  those  of  the  past.      It  has 

sometimes    been  urged  that    the  Christian    result  of  missionary 

institutions    is  less  now  than  it  was  in  the   former  days.     Those 

who  maintain  that  it  is  not  less  but  greater  have  no  difficulty  in 

admitting  that  there  is  a  difference.     It  is  conceded  on  all  hands 

that    relatively    the    number    of    accessions    to    Christianity  is 

smaller,    but  the  conclusions    deduced   from  this  are    untenable. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe    that  the    zeal    with    which    in    the 

former    days  the  message  of  Chi-istianity    was  addressed  to    the 

young    men  of  this  land  was  different  from  that    which  animates 

the  workers  in  the  same  field  now.     It  is  possible  (and  this  is  my 

own  conviction)  that  the  smallness  of  the  area  in  which  they  had 

to    work,  and  the  selected  character  of  the  material,  rendered 

a  more  intensive  Christian  work  possible,  a  greater  concentration 

of  effort  on  individual  cases.     But  if  we    admit  this  difference, 

what   is    the    inference  to    be  drawn  from  it?     Surely,  not    an 

argument  against  the  method,  but  the  conviction  that  Christian 

education  has    not  been  maintained   in  a  degree    comnnensnrate 

with    the    expansion  of   the    field.     The    Christian    institutions 

in    India    are    undermanned    and    their    influence    is     curtailed 

by  this    circumstance.     Then    let    us    man    them     and    equip 

them    better. 

But  in  all  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  a  larger  Christian  work  is  being  accomplished. 
The  largeness  of  the  area  over  which  the  work  has  extended  is 
a  fact  full  of  encouragement  and  grounds  for  hope,  when  rightly 
interpreted.  The  Word  of  God  is  more  widely  known,  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion  are  more  widely  inculcated,  and  the  eye 
of  faith  that  can  look  beyond  results,  which  reach  their  full 
development  in  the  present,  can  discern  in  this  the  guarantee  ol 
a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  Kingdom  which  we  proclaim,  the 
steadily  growing  preparation  of  a  nation  for  a  higher  faith. 
The  Christianization  of  India  is  a  bigger  fact  than  some  are 
disposed  to  imagine,  and  it  will  require  every  kind  of  effort  and 
every  form  of  agency  which  the  most  advanced  Christian  life  of 
our  time  can  devise.  We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  which  is  in 
many  respects  unique.  The  whole  problem  of  the  Government  of 
this  land  is  a  unique  problem  requiring  special  methods  and  im- 
patient of  stereotyped  theories.     Not  less  is  the  Christian  problem 
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beset  with  special  difficulties  and  special  necessities.  These  Fourth  Pat. 
difficulties  are  being  met  and  wisely  met  by  Christian  education, 
and  amongst  these  necessities  is  that  of  a  wide  outlook,  a  far- 
seeing  vision  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  and  wants 
of  the  people.  Lord  Bacon  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  quality  of 
mind  (he  suggests  that  it  might  be  called  longanvaity')  required  Long^ammity. 
in  certain  kinds  ot  undertakings,  and  if  this  longmindedness,  this 
power  to  look  ahead  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  present 
plans,  is  needed  anywhere,  surelv  it  is  needed  in  the  work  of 
engrafting  a  new  civilization  and  a  new  religion  on  peoples 
of  a  complex  and  highly  organized  life  like  those  which 
meet  us  in  this  land.  To  such  a  far-seeing  view  the  results 
of  to-day  are  great  and  beyond  the  measure  of  the  rough  and 
unskilful  tests  which  many  are  wont  to  apply.  There  aie  Changed 
many  influences  at  work  which  tend  to  mask  and  hide  this  ^■o"<^i"i"">'- 
Christian  result.  In  older  days  there  was  no  choice  open  to 
the  enlightened  mind,  but  the  choice  between  Christianity  and 
grossest  superstition.  The  Christian  conviction  that  brought  men 
then  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Christian  Church  may  not  achieve 
so  much  in  a  condition  of  religious  opinion  which  has  provided 
other  resting  places,  only  temporary,  for  such  minds.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  are  also  less  favourable  to  religious 
enquiry.  Many  other  interests  help  to  fill  the  void  in  the 
Indian  mind  and  to  absorb  activities  which  in  other  days  would 
have  been  turned  into  the  channels  of  earnest  rehgious  thought. 
These  are  facts  to  which  no  one  who  is  in  contact  with  the  life 
of  educated  India  can  shut  his  eyes.  They  are  part  of  the 
conditions  under  which  Christian  work  must  be  carried  on,  but 
no  hindrance  which  they  present  to  immediate  visible  Christian 
result  should  for  a  moment  discourage  us  or  cause  us  to  relax 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  special  class  amongst  which  our  la- 
bours are  carried  on.     After  all,  in  every  department  of  mission 

work,    education   in  some  form  or  other  is  the  great  instrument.  Kdu^sitio" 
'  °  .  tlie  instru- 

Blementary  education  has  been  the  great  instrument  in  the  hand  ment  of 

of  missionaries  whose  work  calls  them  specially  to  certain  classes  pi"og''S'**" 

of  the  people  (George  Boweu   used  to  say  that  the  majority   of 

all    the    converts  in  Western  India  were  the  fruits  of  education}, 

and  education  in  the  form  in  which  we  advocate  its  use  has  been 

the  great  instrument  of  progress  in  all  the  Christian  work  which 

has   been    carried    on   amongst    those  classes  with  which  higher 
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FotTKiH  Day.  education  has  to  deal,  and  which  cannot  be  omitted  or  over- 
looked in  any  ett'ort  to  reach  the  centre  of  life  and  power  in  India, 
But  we  shall  be  furtlier  told  that  the  connection  of  this  edu- 
cation with  the  Government  which  aids  it,  and  the  Universities 
which  guide  it,  has  brouglit  about  a  deterioration  of  its  Christian 
quality.  I  think  that  we  in  Bombay  are  entitled  to  be  heard  on 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  missionary  education  to  Govern- 
ment. We  have  had  the  fullest  experience  of  all  that  can  be 
involved  in  such  a  connection.  We  had  a  time  of  discourage- 
ment, amounting  almost  to  opposition,  and  this  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  a  period  of  justice  which  places  the  Bombay  Government 
ill  the  front  rank  of  impartial  educational  administration. 
Exanuning  our  experience  during  both  these  periods,  I  am  unable 
to  sec  that  missionary  education  has  been  influenced  in  any  injuri- 
ous manner  by  this  connection  or  deflected  by  it  from  its  highest 
purpose.  The  temptation  to  secure  passes  at  the  cost  of  the 
character  of  the  education  imparted  is  one  by  which,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  missionary  education  in  this  Presidency  has 
not  suffered  itself  to  be  influenced.  We  are  now  under  a 
system  which  takes  little  account  of  such  passes,  wliich 
places  ail  educational  institutions  on  their  honour,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  trustful  administration  has  not  seen 
any  diminution  of  true  educational  efliciency,  nor  has  it 
produced  any  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  of 
rehgious  instruction.  These  have,  from  the  beginning,  been 
unaffected  by  the  form  or  extent  of  Government  connection. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  much  injustice  and  not  a 
little  ingratitude  in  the  language  that  is  often  held  on  this  subject 
by  those  who  forget  that  Government  has,  under  the  conditions 
which  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  impose,  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  as  of  all  other  educational  work. 
Neither  this  connection,  nor  the  fact  that  it  places  religious 
instruction  outside  the  ordinary  schooler  college  curriculum,  need 
interfere  with  the  strength  of  the  religious  influence  of  a  mission- 
ary institution.  The  religious  lesson  may,  under  all  these  con- 
ditions, be  so  conducted  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of  any  such 
restriction.  Everything  depends  upon  the  instructor.  If  he  rises 
to  the  full  height  of  his  spiritual  responsibility,  his  Bible  hour 
may  be  as  great  a  reality  as  any  part  of  his  work,  and  success  iu 
this  will  secure  for  him  similar  success  in  the  real  work  of  every 
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other  class.  There  is  n  good  side  as  well  as  a  bad  in  this  ^^^rth  Day. 
so  called  examination  pressure.  There  is  a  positive  benefit  in 
anything  that  tends  to  efficiency  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard.  The  Christianity  of  an  institution  can  be  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  efficiency  much  more  than  by  laxity 
or  inefficiency,  and  provided  the  standards  laid  down  are  reason- 
able and  suitable,  there  is  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  any 
stimulus  to  vigorous  and  efficient  work. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  subject  let  me  allude  to  a  misconcep- 
tion which  appears  to  be  very  prevalent  with  respect  to  the  con- 
nection of  colleges  with  the  universities.  The  members  of  the 
Bombay  University  would  be  surprised  to  hear  themselves 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  a  department  of  Government.  Indian 
universities  are  not  Government  institutions.  The  colleges  iTnivw-sitips 
which  are  affiliated  to  them  form  an  essential  part  of  the  uni-  "o^'  ^pveni- 
versity  system,  and  the  Christian  colleges  have  their  share  in  "ions 
the  administration  of  the  university  like  every  other  class  of 
similar  institutions.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  university 
connection  as  if  it  implied  a  subjection  to  Government  control. 
Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our  Indian  universities,  it  is  too 
late  ill  the  day  to  think  of  any  withdrawal  from  this  connection. 
Higher  education  is  bound  up  with  them,  and  to  separate  from 
them  would  mean  the  renunciation  of  all  connection  with  the 
higher  education  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  the  connec- 
tion is  one  which  gives  missionary  education  its  own  part  to 
play  in  the  development  of  these  universities  to  which  it  thus 
stands  related,  an  influence  which  it  should  never  allow  itself 
thoughtlessly  to  surrender.  Let  us  dismiss  the  entirely  erro- 
neous supposition  that  our  relation  to  the  university  is  but  a 
new  form  of  Government  control,  and  all  the  impressions 
which  grow  out  of  this  supposition,  and  understanding  its  real 
character  let  us  rather  recognize  in  it  a  new  obligation  to  be 
faithful  to  the  responsibilities  which  it  lays  upon  us. 

There  is  a  claim  put  forth,  one  which  has  been  in  the  air 
for  some  years  and  in  these  latter  times  has  found  in  some  Education  of 
(|^uarters  articulate  expression,  that  the  work  of  missionary  Native 
institutions  should  be  confined  to  the  Christian  community, 
and  that  the  money  which  is  spent  on  missionary  institutions 
should  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  Christians  and  the  fitting- 
of  them  to  occupy  important   positions    in  the  church  and  in 
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Fourth  Day.  the  world.     I  kuow  that  the  advocacy  of  such  a   claim  as   this 
is  one  which  secures  an  easy  popularity  with  the  Indian  Chris- 
tian who  imagines  that  his  true  interests  are  being  thus   safe- 
guarded, and  >vith  the  Christian  at  home    who  has   never   been 
in  real  contact  with  the   problem.     As  a  friend   of  the  Indian 
Christian,  concerned  for  his  true  interests  and  his   highest   use- 
fulness, I  advise  him  to  beware  of  being  seduced  from   his   true 
manliness  hy  any  such  plausible  programme.     To  him   I  say  — 
Christian    education    is    already    yours    in   a  very  special  sense. 
You    have  not  only  tlie  general  advantages  which  belong  to  you 
in  common  with  all  others,  but  already  special  help   and    special 
encouragement    according   to    your    need    is    offereil     to     yon. 
There    is    not    a   Christian  young  man  in  ^yestern  India  (and  I 
am  sure  that  this  holds  good  in    at    least    an    equal    degree    in 
many    })arts    of   India)  with  any  ability  and  any  aspiration  after 
hisiher  education,  for  whom    the    door    of    admission    does    not 
stand  wide  open  in  the  form  of  special  accommodation  in  Chris- 
tian   colleges,    and    the  aid  of  special  scholarships.     Every  en- 
couragement that  can  be  legitimately  given  is  offered,  and  when 
I  look  back  upon  the  record  of  the    education   of  the  Christians 
in    Western    India,    I    find  rising  up  before  my  recollection  not 
merely  the  few   who  have    attained    to    university   distinctions, 
but   a   still    greater    number    who,  with  all  the   advantages  that 
we  were  able  to  offer  them,  failed  to  persevere.     It  is  quite  pos- 
sible   that  missionaries  not  enj;aged  in  education  have   failed  to 
sufficieiitly   encourage  in  the  Christian  youth  the  desire  for  edu- 
cation or  to  sympathize  with  his  just  ambitions,  but  complaints 
on    the    score   of   want    of   help  in  Christian  institutions,  when 
help  is    needed,    and    of   failure   by    reason   of  the    absence    of 
due    encouragement  are  groundless  ;  and  they  are  not  the  truest 
friends  of  the  Indian  Christian  who  encourage  him  to  think  that 
this  complaint  is  well  foiinded.     I  can  speak  freely  on  this    sub- 
ject   because   I    have  no  fear  of  being   misunderstood  by    those 
who  are  mainly  concerned  in  this  statement.     I  state  now    wlmt 
I    have    often    said    to  them  individually  and  collectively  in  the 
spirit  of  affectionate  sympathy.     We    have    too    much    respect 
for  the  character  of  Indian  Christianity  to  treat  it   in  any  other 
fashion.     These  helps  will  be  most  heartily  given  to  a  commu- 
nity which  is  entitled  to    special    encouragement    from    us,  and 
should   the   need    arise    for    a    wider    extension    of  such  help  I 
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should  be   the  first  to  plead  for  it,  but  always  under  this  condi-  ForKiK  Day. 

iton  that  we  do  nothing  to   impair   the    feeling;    of    self-reliance 

in   those   whom   we    seek  to  encourage.     This  is  of  more  value 

than  any  form  of  education,  and  such  extravagant    demands    as 

those  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  purchase  the  object  sought 

^or  at  a  cost  too  dear. 

Further,  it  is  no  part  of  our  principles  that  Indian  Christians  Indian 
should  grow  up  in  isolation  from  their  Indian  fellow-countrymen,  j^ho^ddnot 
The  presence  of  Christians  among  Hindus,  Parsis,  aud  Musal-  be  isolated, 
mans,  sitting  side  by  side  with  them  on  the  same  college 
benches  and  competing  with  them  for  the  same  university  and 
college  honours  is  not  a  thing  which  we  shall  ever  desire  to 
prevent.  We  long  to  see  it  year  by  year  in  an  increasing 
degree,  and  deprecate  anything  what  would  detach  in  the 
smallest  measure  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  from  the  non- 
(3hristian  in  India.  Christian  colleges,  as  they  no«  exist,  are 
fitted  to  meet  the  highest  requirements  of  the  Christian  com- 
munitv.  There  are  many  of  us  who  would  be  thankful  if,  in 
our  own  land,  we  could  find  educational  institutions  for  our  own 
children  in  which  we  could  feel  the  same  satisfaction  in  regard 
to  the  whole  tone  of  the  instruction  and  the  influence  of  tlie 
instructors. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  demand  colkges  for 
must  be  considered.  The  challenge  —  '  maintain  your  col-  J^J^"**^'"""' 
leges  for  Christians' — means  'close  them.'  A  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  finances  of  these  colleges  and  of  the 
financial  plans  of  mission  boards  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  add  to  what  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  ad- 
ditional condemnation  of  sucii  a  suggestion  that  it  is  utterly 
impracticable.  It  would  mean  either  to  increase  three-fold  or 
four-fold  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  colleges  or  the 
placing  of  such  higher  education  altogether  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  Indian  Christian.  Surely,  this  is  not  a  })rospect  which 
can  bring  much  comfort  to  Christians  in  India,  or  any  satisffic- 
tion  to  missionaries  who  desire  their  advancement. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  h(dd  that  there  are  no  real 
wants  in  the  Christian  educational  system  of  India,  Tiiere  are 
wants,  and  these  are  deeply  felt  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work.  They  run  up,  most  of  them,  into  this,  that  mis- 
sionary education  is  everywhere    undermanned    aud    too    feebly 
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supported.  The  missionary  occupied  with  this  work  is  so  over- 
burdened that  he  cannot  attain  without  enormous  effort  to 
even  a  moderate  realization  of  the  ideal  which  he  has  set  before 
him.  He  is  surrounded  by  opportunities  that  many  might 
envy,  and  yet  to  avail  himself  of  more  than  a  mere  fraction  of 
them  is  beyond  his  power.  An  increased  staff  throughout  the 
field  is  one  of  the  first  necessities.  Some  are  inclined  to  the 
view  that  this  increase  should  take  the  form  of  men  set  apart  for 
special  work  outside  the  ordinary  curriculum  ;  others  maintain 
the  view,  and  the  traditions  of  our  mission,  as  well  as  my 
own  convictions,  support  it,  that  a  fuller  equipment  of  the 
ordinary  staff  is  the  best  means  of  coping  with  this  problem. 
This  is  a  subject  which  i:iay  well  admit  of  different  opinions 
and  perhaps  also  of  a  varying  practice  in  different  localities, 
but  the  need  of  such  reinforcement  dare  not  be  overlooked. 

I  should  also  be  disposed  to  nrge  that  the  missionary  en- 
gaged in  education  should  have  a  larger  personal  contact  with 
every  side  of  the  work.  Amongst  his  qualifications  should  be, 
if  possible,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the 
people.  It  is  his  function  to  enter  into  closest  relation  with  the 
people  of  the  land.  A  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  people  and 
their  condition  is  necessary  for  the  full  discharge  of  such  a 
function,  and  for  this  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  theij- 
life  and  character  are  enveloped  is  requisite.  Such  an  equip- 
ment, would,  I  believe,  help  to  prevent  the  growth  of  one- 
sidedness  in  interest  and  sympathy  which  is  always  a  misfortune 
in  any  department  of  missionary  labour.  The  best  evangelistic 
missionaries,  like  the  late  George  Boweu,  a  life-long  friend 
and  advocate  of  missionary  education,  have  been  wide  enough 
in  their  sympathies  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  educational 
work,  'both  higher  anrl  lower.  In  like  manner  the  missionary 
engaged  in  education  should  be  identified  with  forms  of  work 
different  from  his  own,  and  should  l)e  prepared,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers  or  necessity  arises,  to  tnke  part  in  them.  Thus  it 
might  be  hoped  that  the  true  unity  of  the  woi'k  might  be  more 
fully  manifested  in  the  mutual  co-operation  of  all  its  parts. 

Following  out  a  little  further  the  same  line  of  thought,  I 
would  add  that  the  times  demand  on  the  part  of  all  mission- 
aries who  are  in  contact  with  the  great  religions  systems  of 
India,  and  especially  of  missionaries  who  are  engaged  in  educa- 
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tional  work,  a  patient  and  scholarly  study  of  these  systems.  Fouexh  Day. 
For  this,  as  for  many  other  things,  there  was  more  leisure 
ill  the  earlier  days  ;  hut  in  these  times  of  reaction,  marked  by 
numerous  attempts  to  rehabilitate  decaying  faiths,  the  need 
is  as  great  as  it  was  in  any  former  period  of  missionary  effort. 
Rut  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  because  it  does  not  concern 
exclusively  any  one  form  of  uiissioiiary  effort. 

It  is  a  large  projjravnme  which  is  thus  assigned  to  missionary 
education,  and  yet  it  leaves  out  much  that  might  well  be  added. 
In  view  of  it,  surely  it  behoves  us  uot  to  burden  the  missionary  Defeucf  of 
with  the  additional  task  of  a  defence  of  methods  which  have  methods  a 
established  themselves  by  almost  universal  consent  in  the  mis- 
sionai'y  priictice  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  churches  that  are 
represented  in  the  evangelization  of  India.  The  missionary  will 
never  grow  weary  of  his  work,  but  he  may  well  grow  weary  of 
discussing  it.  The  question  is  surely  past  the  stage  of  discus- 
sion ;  it  has  reached  the  higher  stage  of  imperative  demands. 
Some  of  these  demands  I  have  placed  before  you.  Be  it  your 
privilege  as  a  Conference  to  place  them  before  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  thus  to  render  a  becoming  service 
to  a  work  which  is  laying  a  foundation  deej)  and  solid 
for  the  Christian  future  for  which  all  our  labours  are  preparing. 


THIRD  PAPER. 

By  Rev.  A.  B.  Wann,  b.d.,  E.  C,  IS.,  General  Assem- 
bly's lustifcution,  Calcutta. 

I.  Its  Place  defined.— The  place  of  education  as  a  The  place  of 
missionary  agency  can  only  be  settled  after  a  consideration  of  education, 
the  aims  of  Mission  work  in  general,  and  of  special  uature  of  the 
Indian  mission  field  in  particular.  The  aim  of  mission  work  is 
to  fulfil  the  command  of  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  preaching  repentance 
and  remission  of  sin?:  in  His  Name,  baptizing  them  and  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  His  precepts.  Its  aim  is  not  to  produce 
merely  a  general  good  influence,  nor  yet  to  convert  individuals 
here  and  there,  but  to  bring  all  nations  under  professed  and  real 
obedience  to  Christ.     It  is  a  common-place  of  Biblical  Theology 
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FouuTH  Day.  Q^^t  ii^^  true  evaugelical  exprebsion  for  the  aim  of  Christ,  and 
consequeutly  of  Christians,  is  the  "Kingdom  of  God,"  and  the 
inspired  vision  of  the  Apostle  John  shewed  him  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  at  last  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.  The  aim  of  missions  is  to  bring  about  this  change,  to 
bet  forth  Christ  as  King,  and  to  bring  men  to  honour  Him  and 
serve  Him  as  such,  uot  only  in  their  private  thoughts,  but  in 
their  whole  lives,  and  in  all  their  relations  with  other  men.  It 
IS  plain  then  that  any  agency  which  tends,  on  the  whole,  to 
promote  the  observance  of  Christ's  precepts,  to  spread  His 
teachings,  or  even  to  remove  hostility  and  prejudice,  is,  in  a 
uide  sense,  a  missionary  agency. 

But  there  is  another  truth,  not  less  prominently  set  forth  in 
.Scripture,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  ere  we  can  accurately 
define  a  missionary  agency.  The  Gospel  is  the  declaration  of 
(he  redeeming  grace  of  God.  It  is  a  message  to  every  indivi- 
dual calling  him  to  reconciliation  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  a  scheme  of  mere  improve- 
ment and  reformation  for  the  race,  but  a  power  of  regeneration 
for  the  individual.  It  brings  each  man  face  to  face  with  God 
for  a  personal  acceptance  of  His  grace,  without  which  there  is 
no  true  entrance  into  His  Kingdom.  Hence  the  chief  and 
central  aim  of  missionaries  must  be  to  set  Christ  before  men 
for  their  individual  acceptance,  or  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  to  be  His  witnesses.  Wherever,  then,  we  have  a  man 
whose  hfe  is  lived  in  personal  fellowship  with  Christ,  whose 
household,  business,  and  social  life  is  ruled  by  His  commands, 
who  exerts  on  those  about  him  a  purifjnng  and  uplifting 
influence,  and  who  seeks  to  bring  others  to  the  same  obedience 
bv  testifying  to  them  what  Christ  is  to  him,  we  have  a  true 
missionary,  and  his  whole  activity  is  a  missionary  agency. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  this  Conference  we  must  limit  the 
The  miBsiou-  name  of  missionary  to  those  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the 
^^^-  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  bringing  men  to  reconcilia- 

tion with  Him,  without  having  to  think  of,  and  labour  for,  a 
l»rovisiun  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  we  must  limit 
the  term  missionary  agency  to  those  modes  of  life  and  work 
which  they  freely  choose  as  most  conducive  to  the  success  of 
their  aim.  How  then  are  missionaries  to  proceed?  Naturally, 
the  first  thought  mubt   be,  to   go   wherever   men   are    found, 


k 
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Hud  proclaim  to  tlieni  in  their  own  tongue  the  wondorf'iil  Foukth  ])ay. 
Avorks  of  God  in  the  Gos|)el  of  His  Son.  "The  fooHshncss 
of  preaching "  is  the  central  Missionary  Agency.  It  was  so 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  must  be  so  till  the  earth  is 
evangelized.  But  the  work  most  be  done  methodically  and 
systematically,  if  it  is  to  be  thorough.  There  are  preliminarv 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  ere  the  ^yord  can  be  preached.  Again, 
men  do  not  often  hear  the  Gospel  willingly,  and  prejudices  have 
to  be  removed.  Yet,  again,  the  modern  Missionary  finds  liimsell' 
a  pioneer  of  civilization,  and  the  heir  of  a  vast  number  of  bless- 
ings which  the  Gos[)el  has  brougbt  in  its  train,  and  be  cauiiot  but 
seek  to  make  men  partakers  of  them,  especially  as  the  benefi- 
cence of  them  is  an  effectual  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  good  news 
of  God's  love.  And  the  infant  Church  and  its  workers  must  be 
watched  over.  Hence  arise  the  Tastor  Missionary,  the  Trans- His  many- 
ialor-Missionary,  the  Author-Missionary,  the  Traveller-Mission-  occupati'jij. 
nry,  the  Doctor-Missionary,  the  Engiueer-.Missionary,  the  Arti- 
san-Missionary, the  CJardencr-Missionary,  nay,  even  the  Hecre. 
tary  Missioufiry  and  llie  Editor-Missionary.  I  venture  to  say,  that 
among  the  one  thousand  male  Missionaries  in  India,  tiiere  are 
not  a  hundred  solely  preaching  Missionaries.  Those  who  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  such  are  much  employed  in  other 
work,  and  even  those  who  come  nearest  to  the  simple  Preaching 
Missionary  are  often  very  largely  employed  as  bishops,  or 
overseers,  of  their  catechists  and  other  workers.  The  existence 
of  the  Educator-Missionary  is  justified  by  the  same  arguments 
that  make  it  right  for  a  man  to  turn  aside  from  preaching  ])ure 
and  sim])le  into  any  of  the  lines  of  activity  indicated  above. 
C'hristian  education  is  one  of  the  highest  boons  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  any  people  ;  it  removes  prejudices  and  conci- 
liates the  affections  ;  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  daily 
direct  j)reaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  brings  the  Missionary 
into  heart-to-heart  contact  with  the  people  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal. 

II.     Its  si'CCiAL  adaption  to  India. — Now,  turning  to  tiie  Higher 
Indian  Mission  field,  do  we  find  anv  special  circumstances  which  .^  „2'r,^'i,.,. 
indicate  that  educational  work    should,    or    should    not,    find    a  part  of 
prommeiit  place  among  our  Missu)nary  .-\gencics  :  ^.^^.j.        -^ 

And,  since  there  is  j)ractically  no  difference  of  opinion    as    to 
the    value    and    place    of    Elementary    Education    alongside    oi 
J6 
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rouKi'H  Day.  preacliiug  work,  1  coiitine  myself  tu  the  question  oC  lli,:;lier 
Education.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  special  features  iu 
the  circumstances  of  India  which  make  the  Higher  Education 
not  only  a  legitimate,  but  also  a  necessary  and  important  factor 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  country.  The  first  is  the  social 
constitution  of  the  country,  based  upon  the  caste  system,  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  various  classes  should  be  dealt  with 
separately.  The  second  is  the  educational  position  of  the 
country,  which  is  drawing  its  intellectual  and  moral  light  from 
the  West,  and  is  thus  laid  open  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  along  with  and  through  the  stores  of  Western  litera- 
ture. On  each  of  these  points  it  is  necessary  to  expatiate  a 
little. 
(Spirit  of  Though  the  caste  system  is  slowly  crumbling  away,  its  spirit 

(■astc  un-  j^  unbroken.  No  Missionary  of  any  experience  is  ignorant  that 
the  educated  classes  are  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  preaching,  and  must  l)e  dealt  with  separately,  if  at  all.  The 
method  of  the  Higher  Education  is  the  only  one  which,  as  yet, 
docs  reach  them  in  any  numbers.  We  have  no  warrant  to  pasH 
them  l)y,  or  to  decline  to  make  the  jjatience  and  long-sutfering  of 
God  our  example  in  dealing  with  them.  Further,  when  we  con- 
sider that  Hindu  Society  is  an  organism,  and  that  the  educated 
men  must  not  be  looked  upon  merely  as  so  many  souls,  but  as  the 
brain  of  the  organism,  possessing  an  enormous  and  dispropor 
tionate  influence  over  the  other  members,  it  is  evident  that 
Missionary  work,  if  intelligently  conducted,  must  devote,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  a  considerable  part  of 
its  energy  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospal  among  the  edu" 
cated  classes.  Every  student  of  Hinduism  has  been  struck  by 
the  wonderfully  mingled  flexibility  and  tenacity  which  enable 
it  to  retain  its  hold  over  its  members.  Every  Avorker  among 
Hindus  has  realized  how  dependent  each  individual  is  on  his 
own  section  of  society,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  stir  up  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibilit}'.  A  statesmanlike  .Mission 
policy  will  not  ignore  this  fact,  but  will  seek  so  to  influence 
the  whole  organism,  that  it  may  be  drawn  towards  Christ,  and 
while  to  the  ignorant  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,  the 
educated  -often  poor  enough — shall  also  be  evangelized.  And 
the  most  effective  means  to  that  end  has  hitherto  been 
the  Higher  Education. 
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Again,  we  see  a  flood  of  ideas  and  influence  pouring  in  from  ^o^'^th  Day. 
the  West,  and  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  tlie  men  who  are  Wpstom 
the  social  and  religious  rulers  of  the  people.  Tliese  ideas  are  ^^"''"f''^^ 
coming  in  by  the  channel  of  reading  and  education.  And 
while  we  can  thank  God  that  the  great  names  of  English 
Literature  are  those  of  men  whose  work  is  clean  and  wholesome 
and  permeated  with  a  Christian  spirit  and  saturated  with 
Christian  thought,  it  is  not  their  books  that  are  found  most 
frequently  in  the  hands  of  Indian  readers,  but  books  of  a  far 
lower  and  more  degrading  kind.  Again,  in  Government  and  Hindu 
Colleges,  education  is  generally  conducted  without  reference 
to  tliat  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginniug  of  wisdom,  fmd 
the  old  religion  gets  swept  out  of  the  convictions  of  the  stu- 
dents, carrying  away  with  it  such  sanctions  of  morality  as  it 
posssessed.  I  cannot  refer  here  to  anything  which  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  directly  supplanting  the  debasing  and 
irreligious  literature  which  finds  its  way  into  India  ;  but  I  can 
point  to  the  Mission  Colleges  as  the  standing  witness  of  the 
compatibility  of  religion  with,  and  the  domination  of  religion 
over,  secular  enlightenment.  Their  influence  extends  not 
merely  to  their  own  students,  but  through  these  students  over 
all  the  others,  and  through  the  University  over  the  whole 
course  of  Higher  Education  in  India.  If  India  is  to  become 
one  of  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  its  education  must  be  sancti- 
fied, and  that,  under  present  circumstances,  can  only  be  by 
Missionary  effort.  The  cessation,  or  even  the  slackening  of 
such  effort,  must  be  looked  upon  by  every  true  friend  of  India 
with  dismay. 

These    considerations  were  felt    in  their  full  strength  bv  the  ^, 
Duffs  and   Wilsons  of  two  generations   since.     They  saw  that  of  an  English 
an  English  education  was  the   most  powerful  factor  in  destruc-  Eilucarion. 
five  work  upon  the  fabric  of  Hindu  superstition  ;  they  saw  that 
such  an  education   would  be   welcomed  by  the  keener  minds  of 
India  ;   they   saw  in   this   their  opportunity   for  a  constructive 
work  going  on  alongside ;   and  they   deliberately   became  the 
pioneers  of  Higher   Education,    conducted   throughout  with  a 
reference  to  religion,  and  crowned  by  direct  religious  teaching, 
in  the    hope  that    thereby    they  might    not  only    win   converts 
from    classes    untouched    before,    but  make  an  effectual  assault 
upon  Hinduism  in  central  stronghold. 


4^U 
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Fourth  Day.  HJ,  Present  dav  nil  ficulties. — The  Deceiinial  Mission- 
ary ( •onference  is  a  fitting  time  and  place  from  which  to  look 
hack  to  see  liow  the  work  has  succeeded  in  the  past,  and  what 
is  the  outlook  for  the  future.  And  as  there  is  in  some  quarters 
a  disposition  to  believe  that  while  at  the  outset  this  work  was 
really  successful,  it  has  gradually  ceased  to  be  so  to  a  very 
great  extent,  I  would  ask  the  members  of  the  Conf-erence  to 
consider  the  bearing  of  the  two  following  movements  on  the 
question. 

i'^/rs/,  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  Higher  Education  by  the 
direct  action  and  indirect  countenance  of  Government.  Mission 
High  Schools  and  Colleges  contain  a  smiiller  y)?'oyjo?7io??  of  those 
under  instruction  than  formerly.  Consequently,  their  influence 
is  less  directly  felt.  Moreover,  the  abundant  provision  of  the 
means  of  education  outside  of  Mission  Institutions  takes  away 
from  the  prestige  which  they  formerly  had,  and  so  tends  to 
diminish  their  influence.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  there  is  reaction  as  well  as  action  ;  and  the  presence 
of  Mission  Institutions  alongside  of  others  produces,  I  believe, 
a  very  different  tone  in  education  from  that  which  would  exist 
were  there  none.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  way  to  make  Mis- 
sion Institutions  more  spiritually  efficient  is  to  make  them  more 
educationally  efficient,  to  man  them  with  such  an  ample  staff) 
and  so  thoroughly  to  equip  them  that,  aided  by  that  ("hristiau 
zeal  which  no  Government  salary  can  buy,  they  may  stand  un- 
approachable in  efficiency.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  sup- 
ply all  the  Higher  Edncation,  but  they  might  be  made  such,  that 
the  flower  of  the  Indian  Youth  would  eagerly  enter,  and 
receptively  hear  the  truth. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Mission  Colleges  could 
not  work  better  apart  from  the  Universitie's.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  routine  of  work  might  thus  be  made  more 
Christian,  and  special  Christian  teaching  more  ])rominent,  and 
that  the  Colleges  would  escape  from  the  great  educational  pres- 
sure that  weighs  upon  them  at  present.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  Mission  College  standing  alone,  or  under  a 
Christian  University,  would  have  to  work  its  students  just  as 
hard  as  at  present.  Not  even  Christians  would  attend  it  unless 
its  certificate  or  degree  were  educationally  equal  to  any  other. 
Moi'eover  the  text-books  prescribed    at  present  are  by  no  means 


These  concep- 
tions referred 
to. 
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anti-Christian;    indeeil,  they  are  many  of  them  truly  Christian.  t^otT^'it  I^ay. 

It   is  true  that    the  curriculum    of  the   Universities   at    present 

demands    excessive  cram,    and  so   stunts  independent    thought. 

But  that  is  an  educational,  not  a  religious  defect,  and  will  soon, 

perhaps,    be  remedied   by  the  general   sense    of   educationists. 

We  hope  to  see  the  Colleges  given  a  freer  hand  in  their  method 

of    preparation.     In  the  meantime,  it    would  be  a  pity,  for    the 

sake  of  a  little  more  liberty,  to  diminish  the  general  value  of  our 

training,     and     to    forego     the    great    reflex    influence     which 

('hristian  educationalists  exert  on  the  whole  TIniversity. 

Second,  the   changed  attitude  of    educated  Hindus  in  respect  Changed  atti 

of  religions  thought.     I    believe  this  more  than  any  other  fact  is  t'lae  towards 

.  .      '  religion, 

the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  l)aptisms  of  students 

ill  the  Missionary  Colleges.  Time  was  when  the  earnest- 
minded  Hindu  lad,  brought^  up  in  crass  superstition,  and  set  face 
to  face  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  found  himself  compelled 
to  make  his  decision  between  them,  and  so  a  comparatively  large 
number  were  baptized.  Now  a  kiad  o£  via  mecl/'a  has  been 
found.  A  Viisfc  number  simply  accept  Hinduism  as  a  socinl 
system,  and  to  a  great  extent  ado[it  Christian  conceptions  of 
God  and  religion.  The  com[)li,inces  to  idolatry  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  explained  away.  From  one  point  of  view,  the 
change  is  a  gain.  It  indicates  an  advancement  of  thought,  a 
desire  to  live  a  higher  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Such  men 
honour  Jesus,  and  observe  many  of  His  precepts.  It  is  a  sign 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  extending  its  sway.  And  we  may 
say,  though  it  seems  inconsistent,  that  the  present  slight  success 
of  Mission  Institutions  in  proselytising  is  due  to  tlie  great  and 
good  influence  they  have  exerted  in  the  past.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  a  state  of  mind  is  an  attitude  of  compromise  witii 
*in;  it  keeps  back  men  who  feel  the  power  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  open  confession  which  Christ  i-equires  ;  it  stifles  the  heart's 
craving  for  a  true  and  complete  Saviour  from  sin.  Such  an 
inconsistent  and  comprising  condition  cannot  long  co-exist  with 
a  keen  sense  of  sin  and  desire  for  deliverance;  and  Educational 
Missionaries  should,  I  think,  aim  above  all  at  convincing  each 
pupil  of  his  personal  responsibility  in  view  of  Christ's  claim  on 
him.  These  men  have  been  driven  from  their  old  orthodox 
])osition,  and  thev  have  now  entrenched  themselves  in  this 
modern   liberal  camp.     They  have  borrowed  Christian  thought, 
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Fourth  Day.  though  many  repudiate  the  debt.  They  are  trying  to  defend 
Hinduism  with  weapons  taken  from  the  armoury  of  Christianity. 
We  look  with  confidence  for  anotlior  stage  of  the  conflict,  when 
this  second  barrier  will  l)e  thrown  down,  and  surrender  will  be 
made  to  Christ. 

Incroasftl  jy^  'Pjj,,,    wqrk  HOPEFUL  AND  REAL. — These  considerations 

eftoi't.    (IftSir-  ,1        n  •  1  «.  1  n        A  XT 

jible.  seem    to    call    tor  increased    etiort  on    the   part   of    the    Home 

Churches  to  strengthen  their  Educational  Institutions,  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries  to  make  clear  the  spiritual 
issues  of  the  Gospel  to  their  students,  increased  patience,  and 
prayerfulness,  and  expectancy  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in 
the  work.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  entreat  those  who 
are  apt  to  judge  hastily  to  have  confidence  in  the  men  who  know 
the  subject  best,  viz.,  the  Educational  Missionaries  themselves. 
We  are  not  men  who  will  spend  our  Jives  in  doing  work  which 
is  excellent  only  in  theory.  We  know  our  institutions  are  doing 
good.  But  the  amount  of  the  good,  the  real  part  played  by  the 
Mission  Schools  and  Colleges  of  India,  will  not  be  realised  in 
general  till  India  is  Christian,  and  men  come  to  write  the  new 
chapter  of  Church    History. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Missions  we  ])raise  the  men  who,  in 
spite  of  discouriigement  and  apparent  want  of  success,  stuck  to 
their  work,  and,  it  may  be,  died  without  seeing  it  come  to    frui- 
Vnvied  opi  -     t'O"'    ^'^t  ill  estimating  the  value  of  the  work  of  living  men,  the 
iiionsalx.uf      work  round  ourselves,  another  rule  is  often  applied,  and  "  How 
'  ^        ■  many  have  you  baptised  ?  "  is  the  test  of  work.     It  is  strange  to 

find  men  who  repudiate  any  high  sacramental  view  of  baptism 
applying  this  test.  For  baptism,  to  the  man  who  receives  it, 
may  mean  everything  or  it  may  mean  nothing.  It  may  simply 
indicate  a  vague  hope  of  somehow  improving  one's  condition  by 
putting  oneself  under  the  Missionary's  care.  It  may  indicate  a 
genuine  surrender  to  the  service  of  Christ  of  a  chastened  heart  and 
an  ennobled  life,  after  a  deep  and  searching  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Such  cases  we  should  all  like  to  see,  and  sometimes  do 
see, —but  how  many  ?  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the 
rite  of  baptism  has  saving  efficacy  apart  from  the  spiritual  ap- 
prehension of  Christ,  it  can  only  be  one  out  of  many  indications 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  extending.  Much  as  I  personally 
wish  to  see  and  pray  for  thorough  conversion  and  open  con- 
fession of  Christ  among  our  students,   I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
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moral  and  spiritual  iitfluencc  exerted  on  our  students  who  I^'ouuth  Day. 
remaiu  unbaptized  is  as  genuine  Christian  work  as  the  work  of 
baptizing  men  whose  moral  and  spiritual  education  has  to  be 
bogun  after  baptism.  There  is  an  intensive  view  of  Christian 
work  as  well  as  an  extensive.  There  is  a  real  preparation  for 
the  Gospel  which  is  more  valuable  than  an  unreal  profession  of 
it.  The  liistory  of  the  "  conversion  "  of  our  European  nations 
and  of  the  baptised  savagery  of  the  Middle  Ages  might  teach 
US  thanlcfulness  that  we  have,  in  India,  a  great  class  oi'  educa- 
ted men  to  whom  we  may  give,  be  the  cost  what  it  may,  a  tirni 
hold  of  the  morality  and  spirituality  of  the  Gospel. 

Y.  Education     in     the    Christian    Church. — Looking  Efte.t  uf  tdu^ 

forward  to  the  future  of  our   Institutions,   we  see  that  thev    will  •■^^^0°  ""  t^"^' 

1  •  -111  II  •*       1      Ohurch. 

play  an  important  part  in   the  development,  ap  well    as   m    the 

formation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  India.  The  Christian 
Community  is  rapidly  advancing  in  numbers,  and  more  rapidly 
advancing  in  influence  and  odncation.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe 
Missionary  Churches  to  aid  the  poorer  lads  of  really  good 
abilities  to  obtain  a  good  education ;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  our  existing  Institutions  could  not  be  more  utilized  in 
this  way.  Three  remarks  may  be  made  in  this  connection.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  Missions  to  co-operate  with  the  Educational 
Missions  in  this  work,  not  making  both  the  education  and  the 
support  of  Christian  lads  fall  upon  the  latter.  Further,  it  is 
only  really  capable  lads  who  should  be  helped  in  this  way  ; 
nothing  but  harm  can  come  from  forcing  a  dnll  lad  through  the 
mill  of  college  education,  just  because  he  is  a  Christian.  For 
such,  as  well  as  for  others,  Technical  education  should  be  pro- 
vided. Lastly,  the  Christian  Community  is  still  so  small, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  the  small  number  of  Christians  in 
our  Institutions  at  present  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Missionaries,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
more  fit  to  be  sent.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Non-Christian  teachers.  There  is  not  material  enough 
to  furnish  Christian  teachers  ;  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  work 
are  often  unwilling  to  enter  it,  looking  for  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  which  time  will 
solve  ;  and  we  may  look  for  a  period  when  the  Christian  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  will  do  for  India  as  much  as  they  have 
done  for  Britain  and  the  United  States.     The  future   Churcli  of 
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India,  the  daughter  of  the  Church  of  the  Kefonuation,  will, 
like  its  Mother-Church,  welcome  enlighteiiinent,  and  through  its 
Colleges,  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gospel  over  the 
proudest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect. 

Recapitiila-  To  recapitulate  what  has  heen  said  : — 

•-i^'^-  There  is  a  wider  and  a  narrow    view    of    Mission  work,   both 

Scriptural.  Missionary  Educational  work,  like  many  another 
Missionary  Agency,  justifies  itself  from  either  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  social  and  educational  position  of  India 
seems  to  indicate  it  as  an  agency  specially  fitted  for  use  in 
this  land.  The  results  it  has  already  achieved  are  great  and 
lasting ;  and  its  present  meagre  success  as  a  proselytising 
agency  is  largely  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of  education 
outside  of  Missionary  enterprize  and  to  the  improved  moral  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  educated  classes.  Increased  educational 
efficiency  and  more  intense  spirituality  ought  to  bring  about 
more  direct  and  apparent  results.  xVud,  lastly,  special  atten- 
tion should  now  l)e  given  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Christian  Communitv, 


No  other 


zatiou  of 
ludiii. 


FIRST  SPEECH. 


\iy  the  Ruv.  J.  C.  R.  EwiNG,  d.d.,  A.  P.  M.,  Lahure. 
If  in  our  discussion  of  Educational  Mission  work,  we  include 
work  so  all   that  has  been  done  in  schools  of  every  grade,  there  will  pos- 

importaut  <;^[i,\y  be  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  us  as  to  the  very 
EvaiiKeli-  decisive  results  which  have  accrued  from  this  form  of  labour. 
That  the  village  and  the  bazaar  Mission  school  has  by  its  fruits 
justified  its  right  to  exist,  wo  possibly  all  agree  in  believing. 
That  the  Mission  High  School  and  College  are  e(|ually 
important  and  iudispensible,  some  have  dared  to  doubt. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  these  honest  doubters,  there  is 
to  be  found  a  great,  and  I  believe,  increasing  number  of  men 
and  women  who,  after  all  that  has  been  and  can  be  said  against 
higher  education,  as  an  evangelizing  agency  has  had  its  utter- 
ance, are  profoundly  convinced  that  amongst  all  the  forms  of 
work  which  the  great  Head  of  the  church  has  guided  us  in 
undertaking  for  Ilim  in  India,  there  is  no  one  that  bears  a  more 
iinportant  and  apparently  necessary  relation  to  the  evangeliza- 
tion   of  the  entire  |>eo|dc  dwelling  in  this  land  than  does  this. 
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It  is  this  distinct  conviction  that  has    made    many    niUing   to  Fourth  Day. 
undergo   the   incessant   toil    of  the  class   room,  and  has  given 
them  the  grace  hopefully  to  continue  the  concentration  of  their 
energies  upon  the  field  furnished  by  the  school  or  the   college. 

That  all  such  effort  has  proven  distinctly  successful,  is 
claimed,  I  suppose,  by  none  ;  that  some  of  it  has  produced  but 
little  in  the  way  of  tangible  results  will  be  sorrowfully  admitted 
by   all. 

The  same  may  with  perfect  truthfulness  be  said  of  every  form 

of  evangelistic  agency.      How  often  has  the  apparent  paucitv  of 

visible  and  immediate  fruit   of  the   work    done  by   the  bazaar 

preacher,    the   zenana    teacher   and    the   tract  writer  saddened 

our  hearts  and  tried  our  faith  ! 

The  educational  missionary,   who  with  heart  and  soul  believes  "^^^"^  ^"^J  "' 
•     1  •  •    J    11-  PI  •  which  the 

in  I\is  work,  and  who  has  an  intelhgeat  grasp  ot    the    situation  oducation- 

iu  India,  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  coining  of  the  har-  alist  works, 
vest.  It  may  be  delayed,  but  if  so  the  fact  should  not  surprise 
nor  overwhelm  us.  He  works  in  a  soil  distinct  in  some  of  its 
cliaracteristics  from  all  others.  True  it  is  onh'  the  human 
heart  after  all  with  its  sin  and  weakness  and  unbelief,  and  yet 
it  is  the  heart  sul)jected  to  a  host  of  special  and  subtle  influ- 
ences which  are  calculated  to  keep  it  back  from  the  unreserved 
acceptance  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

That  these  influences  may  be  effectively  resisted  and  more  of 
the  boys  and  young  men  of  our  educational  institutions  brought 
to  the  position  of  definitely  deciding  for  Christ  there  are  certain 
things  which  seem  to  me  of  essential  importance. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  college  or  school  be  permeated  Give  the 
by  Christian  influence.  A.s  necessary  to  this  I  would  urge  first  Bible 
of  all  that  definite  Scripture  teaching  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  work  of  every  day.  I  have  somewhere  heard  that  the 
greatest  of  all  educational  missionaries  testified  that  of  all 
those  who  were  brought  to  Christ  through  his  instrumentality 
every  one  traced  his  conversion  to  the  impression  made  by  some 
particular  passage  of  Scripture.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  not  our  thoughts  about  it  that  should 
be  given  the  place  of  prominence.  It  is  a  Bible  in  which  we 
thoroughlji  believe  that  we  are  to  teach,  and  if  men  are  to  be 
saved  by  the  power  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  is  surely  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  He  be  held  up  before  them  not  merely 
57 
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FoTjETH  Day.  as  a  Teacher  of  the  highest  possible  type  of  morality,  but  also 
as  one  who  is  able  to  deliver  from  the  guilt  and  the  power 
and   the   pollution  of  sin. 

Nothing  in  this  connection  is  more  trite  than  the  remark  that 
Scripture  teaching  is  not  in  all  of  our  schools  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  duly  qualified  for  it..  The  man,  who  through 
mental,  or  it  may  be  moral,  weakness,  has  failed  to  pass  his 
trials  for  licensure  and  ordination,  sometimes  has  been  thought 
fit  for  the  work  of  a  Bible  teacher.  We  do  not  dream  of 
sending  him  forth  to  preach  in  the  Tillages,  but  we  set  him 
down  as  our  substitute,  to  teach  and  to  live  Christianity  in  the 
presence  of  the  wideawake  young  minds  of  the  classroom.  This 
practice  may  not  be  so  prevalent  as  some  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  but  wherever  it  or  anything  like  it  prevails  at  all,  can 
we  wonder  that  there  should  be  the  report,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  no  baptisms ! 

Such  a  view  will  possibly  be  condemned  as  extreme  by  some, 
3'^et  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  allow  a  non- 
Christian,  and  usually  such  to  allow  a  merely  nominal  Christian, 
to  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  mere  perfunctory  memorizing  of  Scripture,  where  there 
is  the  absence  of  the  personality  and  warm  words  of  one,  who  hav- 
ing himself  passed  from  death  unto  life,  commands  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God,  is,  I  fear,  often  worse  than  useless. 

If  missionary  education  is  to  be  what  it  certainly  may  be, 
God's  Word  should,  I  venture  to  think,  be  the  most  prominent 
book,  and  the  one  to  which  the  best  time  and  best  teaching 
at  our  disposal  should  be  given.  "But,"  it  will  be  urged,'' easier 
said  than  done,"  and  right  true  it  is  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
duly  qualified  Christian  teachers  is  hard  to  secure.  Let  us 
then  have  fewer  schools  and  colleges  until  such  time  as  we  can 
provide  for  the  sympathetic  loving  thorough  study  of  the  Bible, 
for  where  that  is  non-existent  the  school  or  college  might  as 
well  and  perhaps  better  be  so  also. 

Those  who  have  personal  experience  of  this  work  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  the  well-uigh  irresistible  tendency  to 
perfunctoriness  in  our  Bible  teaching.  After  an  hour- and 
a-half  given  to  Englisli  or  mathematics  or  philosophy,  and 
before  later  periods  to  he  given  to  other  secular  subjects, 
comes,      in      our      college,     the     period      for     Bible     study. 


Avoid  per- 
functoriness 
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This,  for   various    reasons,    we   regard   us   the   best  time.     It  Fourth  Day. 

requires,  I  assure  you,  the    most   careful   previous    preparation 

and  the  constant  remembrance  that  this  is  indeed  Divine  truth 

that  we  teach,  and  that   these    are    needy   sonls   before   us,    to 

enable  one  at  all  to  even    approach   his   ideal    of  the   way    in 

which  the  Truth  of  God  sliould   be    presented    to    an   audience 

like  that. 

The    school-room  is  the   educational   missionary's   preaching  An  audience 

place.     Where  has  any  missionary  ever  found  a  better  audience  ?  p'lf  t  ^stens 
'  .  .  •'        .  ''  ^  intelligently 

The  objection  that  his  audience  cannot  from  the  very  nature  of  every  day. 

the  case  be  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  is  not  a   strictly   valid 

one,  since  the  student  has  voluntarily  entered  the  class  knowing 

that  Christian  teaching  formed  a  part  of  the  curriculum.     Here 

the  preacher  has  a  most   respectful,    and   usually    an  attentive 

audience  every  day,  and  if  he  is   to   thoroughly  influence  that 

audience  he  will  never  for  a  moment  foi'get  that  he  is  a  preacher, 

and  that  what  he  sows  is  living  seed  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 

and  that  it  is  destined  to  spring  up  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit, 

to  all  eternity.     I  do  not  think  that  the  ordained   missionary  is 

out  of  place  in  school  work.     Here  he  has  to  preach  at  least  once 

every  day,  and  he  might  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  this  were 

he  not  a  teacher,  and  whatever  of  theological  training  he  has 

enjoyed,  is  of  the  greatest  value,    perhaps   in   no    sphere   more 

essential — in  aiding  the  accomplishment  of  what  should   be   the 

paramount  aim  in  all  that  he  does,  namely  to  win  men  to  God. 

In  so  far  as  may  be  possible  intimate  personal  relations  with  FoIIoav  up  the 

students  ought  to  be  established    and  maintained.     It  is  simply  work  out  of 
°  school. 

wondertul  how  this  affects  his  attitude  toward  the  message  we 
have  to  put  before  him  in  class.  It  opens  the  way  too,  to 
numberless  opportunities  of  finding  what  is  going  on  in  his 
heart,  and  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  governs  the  missionary 
revealing  to  him  that  spirit.  Every  hour  spent  by  the  mis- 
sionary with  his  boys  outside  the  class  room  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value — more  peradventure  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
than  many  hours  spent  within  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  for,  nor  would  time  admit  of,  any  attempt  jjjgjjg^, 
to  justify  the  existence  of  what  is  technically  known  as    higher  education 
education,   as  a  missionary  agency.    Such  argument  is,  I  venture  ^j^,,  christian, 
to  believe,  not  necessary.     The  very  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  country,  compel  us 
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rouETH  Day.  (.^  ^mdertake  the  task — and  it  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one — 
of  briuo-in*  the  influences  of  the  blessed  Gospel  to  bear  upon  tlie 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  those  who  are  receiving  Western 
education.  This  education  they  will  have  whether  we  take  part  in 
it  or  no.  The  question  is — are  we  prepared  deliberately  to  leave 
those  who  are  destined  to  be  the  leaders  of  social  and  political  life 
in  this  country  untouched  and  uninfluenced  by  the  faith  we  have 
been  sent  to  preach,  or  shall  we  continue  as  we'have  begun — only 
God  grant  that  it  be  with  still  more  grace  and  wisdom — to 
o-ather  one  here  and  another  there  into  the  Kingdom  from  out 
of  the  multitude  and  to  impress  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  upon 
the  many  until  such  time  as  the  seed  thus  sown  shall  ripen 
into  a  far  richer  harvest  than  we  have  yet  seen,  or  it  may  be 
expected  ? 
The  far  reach-  We  arc  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing effects  of  unoii  any  effort  to  intluence  the  student  class  by  means  of 
echicatioii.  "  -  ^  •'  ^ 

bazaar  or  chapel  preaching  or  by  the  press.      I  cannot  of  course 

speak  with  authority  as  to  other  large   cities   in    India,  but   in 

Lahore  we  certainly  find  that  the  audiences  at  English  lectures 

and  sermons,  are  very  largely    made    up    of  those   who   have 

learned  something  howsoever  little  of  the  Gospel  in  the  mission 

schools   and  colleges   of   the    province.     Others   go   their   way 

unheeding  and  inaccessible  to  all   effort  made   to    secure   from 

them  a  patient  hearing  of  the  claims    of  Christianity.     Are  we 

then  to  let  all  the  youth  thus  go  away  ?     A  thousand  times,  no  ! 

-,  ,^  Many  more  of  the  educated  are   impressed  with  the  truths  of 

More  results  -^  ^  .  . 

than  general  -  Christianity  as  a  system  than  we  perhaps  imagine.  Two 
ly  imagined.  jy^Qj^tjjg  ^go,  a  student  of  the  B.  A.  class  in  our  college,  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  seriously  ill,  made  in  my  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  his  fellow-students  the  declaration  that 
for  more  than  a  year  he  had  been  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  acknowledged  his  personal  sinfulness,  and  his 
entire  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  his  personal  Saviour. 

The  numerous  half-way  houses  which  have  in  these  latter 
days  sprung  up  between  old  Hinduism  and  Christianity,  consti- 
tute the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  natural  and  legitimate  out. 
working  of  the  plan  of  missionary  education.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  thoughtful  youth  should  pass  any  of  them  by 
in  his  progress  upward  from  old  Hinduism  ;  indeed,  some 
pause  for  a  while  at  all,  and  very  uiany,  as    we   know,  perma- 
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nently  remain  in  one  or  in  another.  This,  while  it  does  add  Fourth  Day. 
tremendously  to  the  difficulties  of  our  task,  is  still  by  no  means 
a  reason  for  the  relaxation  of  effort.  We  are  filling  the  Somujes, 
and  whatever  of  odium  there  is  in  that,  let  us  cheerfully  bear  our 
share.  The  very  fact  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  etficacy  of  the  agen- 
cy through  which  we  work,  and  we  have  reason,  and  analogy 
and  revelation  — all  to  assure  us  that  this  process  in  which 
Mission  education  has  borne  so  large  a  part  is  to  end  iu  the 
final  acceptance  of  Him  Who  was  crucified,  by  many  who  are 
now  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  husks  and  fragments 
of  truth. 

As  we  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  and  note  how  that  Chauyc  of 
within  a  decade  or  two  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  '*  ^*'^'^- 
attitude  of  educated  non-Christians  toward  the  Gospel  ;  when  we 
see  hundreds  of  intelligent  well-educated  people,  evening  after 
evening  for  weeks  together,  eagerly  listening-  to  the  most  uncom- 
promising Christian  addresses,  the  conviction  comes  to  us, 
that  in  this  all  those  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  educational 
Mission  work  may  find  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  and 
rejoicing.  Wheu  we  inquire  whence  have  come  very  many  of 
the  most  efticient  of  the  preachers  and  teachers  in  our  Missions, 
and  whence  many  of  those  Indian  Christians  in  business  or 
professional  life,  who  are  by  their  lives  commending  the  Faith 
of  Christ,  we  discover  in  answer  to  our  question  a  proof  of  the 
most  decisive  character  that  the  work  of  the  school  and  the 
college  has  been  by  no  means  in  vain. 

If  our  schools  have  not  shown  the  results  we  desired  to  see 
the  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  work 
has  not  been  as  well  done  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  But 
becau.^e  we  may  have  toiled  clumsily  or  even  carelessly,  shall 
we  despise  and  condemn  the  instrument  which  even  in 
spite  of  our  inefficiency  has  wrought  such  wonders  in  the 
land  ? 

Fathers  and  Brethren,  fair  and  ca\jdid  criticism  let  us  warmly 
welcome,  defects  in  our  methods  let  us  be  ready  to  recognize 
and  remove,  and  with  unshaken  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Truth  committed  unto  us,  why  should  we  not  share  more 
largely  in  the  promised  enduement  of  power  from  on  High, 
and  even  from  this  time  forth  enter  upon  the  reaping  of  an 
"bundaut  harvest  .' 
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foukth_day.  second  speech. 

By  the  Rev.    L.  B.  Wolf,  m.a., 

Principal,  A,  L.  M.  College,  Guutiir,  Madras. 

There  are  two  considerations   which  should  be  borne  in  mind 

Li"-htwaiit-     '"  ^"ch  a   discussion.     They  are — (a)  That    the    whole  matter 

ed,  not  heat,     should  be  considered  with  all  the  light  at  our   command,  while 

there  should  be  generated,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  as 

small    an  amount    oi heat  as  possible.     All  want    light;  heat  no 

one    desires  in  such    matters,     (^j)  That    we   clearly  deal    with 

education    as  a    Missionary  agency,  and   leave  institutions   and 
ilie  system,  i  i  .  i  •/-.•• 

uot persons, to  persons  alone;  the  system,  and  not  persons,  is  up  tor  discussion. 

be  discussed.  iS^ch  a  course  cannot  bat  help  us  to  get  free  from  all  heated 
controversy,  and  will  produce  the  clearest  evidence  as  to  the 
legitimate  claims  of  this  arm  of  the  Mission  service. 

The  Conference  can  do  no  better  than  to  deliberately  weigh 
the  able  papers  which  have  been  prepared  by  those  whose 
experience  enables  them  to  speak,  and  whose  devotion  and  con- 
secration entitles  them  to  be  heard.  X  rcsum'i  of  these  becomes 
our  first  duty  then. 

I.     All   are  practically  agreed   that  this  agency  is    one  of  the 

One  uithe      strongest,  which,  under  God,  and  the  guidance    of  the  Spirit,  is 
best  Missioii  o      '  >  >  o  i        ' 

Ageucies.         to    produce  the    evangelization    of   this   great  land.     That    no 

more  excellent  place  can  be  found,  in  which  to  preach  (/hrist, 

than  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  land. 

Especially  for      jx.     That   this   agency  is  especially  well  calculated  to  reach 

Hindus?  Hinduism  in  its  home — its  caste  system.    And  this  they  maintain 

for  the  following  considerations  : — 
Reaches  the-         (^a)  Because    through  this    agency  the  mind  of  the   nation  is 
mind.  reached    and  influenced  during  the  formative   and  most   critical 

period  of  its  development,  before  it  has  been  caught  in  the  toils 
of  the  Hindu  communial  life  ; 
Fillsuf^ap.  (6)  Because   it  fills  up  the  gap  between  the  Church's  physi- 

cal   ministry  by  her   Industrial  schools   and  hospitals,  and    the 
purely  evangelistic  and  spiritual  work,  by  dealing  with  the  fnind 
in  its  course  of  development  and  preparation  for  life  ; 
Introduces  (c)  But  more  than  this,  because  through  it  there  is  introduced 

anewprmci-  -^^^^^  j|^p  Hindu  system  anew  principle  of  life,  spiritual  and 
divine,  which  must  be  fouud  in  this  Hindu  body,  with  its  caste 
and  hoarv  custom,  before  it  will  receive  any  material  change  from 
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without.     The  change  must    be    implanted,    the    truth   must  be  Fourth  Day. 
brought  to  work  ;  the  school  and  college   are  the   natural  and 
appropriate  arena  for  this  implantation  of  truth  ; 

(d)  But  this  agency  is  especially  fitted  to  accomplish  this,  be-  Supplies 
cause  it  supplements  the  place  of  the  purely  negative  influence  of  }.p,^^,jjjQ„ 
the  Government  school  and  college  by  the  positive  teaching  and 

holy  faith  of  the  holiest  life  known  among  men.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  meets  the  antagonism  to  Christianity  of  the 
Hindu  school,  as  well  as  the  attacks  which  Western  science  of 
a  certain  school  is  only  too  fond  of  making.  It  also  furnishes 
an  excellent  ground  on  which  to  meet  the  infidel  and  sceptical 
notions,  which  are  only  too  apt  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
course  of  such  a  transformation  as  must  take  place  before  this 
land  is  lifted  out  of  its  mythical  and  superstitious  past  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  light  and  civilisation  of  the  lands  of  the 
West ; 

(e)  Because  it  furnishes  a  common  ground  where  Hindu  and  Furnishes 
Clii-istian  youths  may  meet,  and  by  actual  life  and  conduct  en-  l^.^^o,^'^'^" 
ables  the  former  to  see    those  who  have  embraced  Christianity  • 

auf]  finally 

(0   Because   through    this  agency  the  Hindu  educated  youth  jj^g^^^gl^^ 
has  revealed  unto  him  the  character    of   Christian  thought,    as  Christian 
against    the   agnostic,  materialistic,  and  infidel  tendencies  of  the  "^^"e"'^- 
West,  and  this  both  by  the  practical  faith  of  his  Christian  teach- 
er, as  well  as  by  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  to  combat  those 
theories  so  hurtful  to  Christian  thought  and  life. 

III. — The  principal  objections  are  next  considered  ;  that  it  is  Objections, 
cried  down  as  secular  work  ;  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
j^ew  Testament  methods  of  work  :  that  this  yoking  together  of 
Missionary  effort  with  the  Government  and  University  destroys  ' 
its  efficiency,  and  is  unwarranted  by  the  spirit  of  Missions  ;  that 
its  small  results  condemn  it  as  an  evangelistic  agency  ;  that  it,  as 
a  system,  neglects  the  instruction  of  the  Christian  youths  of  the 
church.  That  it  should  be  more  efficient,  no  one  denies, 
but  the  reason  for  its  inefficiency  is  found  not  so  much  in  the 
system  as  such,  as  i\\  the  way  the  work  is  manneJ,  or  rather 
undermanned  so  as  to  cripple  its  usefulness.  It  should  most 
surely  be  more  strongly  supported  by  an  agency  that  takes  up 
its  work — a  special  agency — to  follow  the  young  men  into  their 
homes  and  at  their  business.     Many  impressions  are  completely 
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not  only 
Cliristian,  but 
all  youths. 


FouETH  Day.  effaced  through  not  following  up  the  good  work  begun  in  the 
school.  It  is  too  much  to  lay  the  blame  of  small  results  to  the 
charge  of  this  agency,  without  bringing  into  contrast  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  actual  advance 
made  against  the  Hindu  unit  by  all  methods  of  Missionary 
work. 

Prom  all  this,  (he  conclusion,  which  we  should  logically  draw 
from  the  situation,  seems  plain.  Evidently  it  is  not  that  which  is 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Mackichan,  viz.,  that  we  should  close  our 
schools  to  all,  but  Christian  youths.  Such  a  course  would  close 
most  of  onr  schools  and  colleges,  and  stop  the  regular  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  thousands  of  youths  who  are  now  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  with  the  Life  of  Christ, 
[t  would  divorce  the  growing;  Hindu  community  of  Christians 
from  their  fellow-students  of  other  faiths,  which  would  bo 
a  great  hinderance  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  its  practical  develop- 
ment. It  would  without  fail  look  like  a  confession  that 
Christian  schools  have  failed  to  make  Christian  truth  a  reality 
in  the  miuds  of  this  growing  young  India  ;  and  it  would  look, 
as  if  Christian  thought  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  practical 
isiues  of  life.  A.11  of  this  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of 
truth  in  the  Hindu  nation.  That  it  can  influence  the  life  and 
mould  the  character,  under  all  circumstances,  the  Christian 
Churcli  must  ever  maintain,  and  nowhere  should  we  insist  on 
its  prominence,  as  of  such  supreme  moment,  as  in  all  our 
schools  for  the  young.  Surely  it  would  not  be  a  wise  conclu- 
sion that  because  so  small  results  have  accrued,  we  should  give 
UD  the  ao-ency.  Why  should  our  objector  see  only  the  few 
conversions  here,  and  fail  to  grasp  the  whole  situation,  that  we 
have  just  passed  the  threshold  of  this  great  task  of  bringing 
the  Hindu  nation  to  Christ.  We  are  entering  the  court  of 
temple,  and  if  we  believe  God's  promises,  then  surely  the  end 
will  be  the  entire  filUng  of  this  Hindu  temple  with  the 
o-lory  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  A.nd  the  work  is  not  slow  after 
all.  To  men,  no  doubt,  it  may  seem  so,  but  to  God  who  looketh 
not  on  affairs  as  men,  and  in  the  light  of  history,  the  process  is 
fast.  A  thousand  and  one  influences  are  at  work. 
Those  who  There    is    only    one    conclusion,     then,     in      view     of    the 

know  the         £j^p^g  .  ^\y^l  ji^ig   agency    is    an    eminently   legitimate    one    tor 
workbeheve    ^^^^    preaching    of    the    Gospel    and    the    enlightenment     of 
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the   nature,    along    Christian     Unes    ol'    thought.     It     should  Fourth  Day* 

count   for    much,    dear  friends,    that   those  who  are    engaged 

in   this  work    are  most    deeply    convinced    of  its   value    as   a 

Missionary  agency.     Christian  men  and  women  are  willing  that 

this    work   shall    stand  or  fall  by    their  convictions  concerning 

it.     They  want  others  to  allow  them  to  work  along  those  line-, 

without     the     hindrance    of     adverse    criticism.     They    desire 

their  faith  in  their  work  to  stand  as  the  best   argument  for  its 

usefulness. 

But  it  may  be  that  we  have  greatly  magnified  the  opposition 
which  this  agency  has  to  contend  against  from  Christian 
friends.  Our  objector  may  not  exist  in  such  force  as  to  render 
so  much  defence  necessary.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
such  is  the  case.  It"  it  be  so,  all  we  want  to  obtain  here  is  more 
light,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  do  our  work  better,  and  win 
young  India  more  powerfully  and  quickly  to  Christ.  We  t'lu-ibt  our 
have  only  one  weapon  on  which  we  place  our  supreme  reliance  °1^"^' 
—one  Grospel,  one  faith,  one  life,  one  hope.  Christ  is  that 
Gospel,  He  is  our  only  hope.  If  any  one  has  another  and  surer 
way  to  accomplish  India's  evangelisation  and  Christianisation, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  and  embrace  that  plan.  If  our 
schools  and  colleges  do  not  hold  up  Christ  Jesus  and  Him 
crucified,  for  young  India's  acceptance,  then  we  should  be  told 
of  it ;  and  \vhen  those  at  the  heads  of  educational  institutions 
present  a  Gospel  of  morals,  or  culture,  or  civilisation,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  control  such  schools  to  call 
a  halt.  All  such  teaching  is  disloyal  to  Christ;  and  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  it.  But  it  is  not  for  this  Conference  to 
tiud  fault  with  those  who  preach  an  emasculated  Gospel.  That 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  support  the  work  of  such  institution^, 
if  any  there  be,   which  we  very  much  doubt. 

If  we  have  not  found  the  best  way,  let  this    Conference  point 
uss  out   the  way,  and  we  will    walk  therein.      But  you  will    cer- 
tainly excuse  us,  if  we  cannot  agree  that  the  best  way  lies  along  p,  ^ 
the  lines   of  a  Christian  university  for  all   India  ;  or  of  schools  ad^-ieable, 
for  Christians  only,  either  of  which  plans  does  not  strike  us  as 
meeting  the  great  needs  of  this  land  or  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whose  duty  to  the  heathen  youths  is  real  and  binding,  and  can, 
as  we  have  tried   to   show,    be    fulfilled   by    the   present  plant 
to  an  eminent  degree. 
58 
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^^^'^^^~'*  Il'we  have  made  mistakes,  correct  us  in  love,  and  we  will  not 
repeat  them.  But  do  not  meet  us  and  compel  us  to  defend 
the  smallness  of  our  results  in  any  agency,  where  Christ  is 
honoured,  loved,  and  adored,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sought 
for  guidance  and  help  by  devout  men  and  women,  and  Christ 
and  His  truth  is  presented  with  all  earnestness  and  faith. 

Results  will  take  care  of  themselves,  if  we  preach  the  king- 
dom, and  Christ  will  be  believed  on  and  accepted  not  according 
to  our  plans  or  wishes,  but  according  to  God's  gracious 
purposes  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Noble  educa-  \y^(\  ^qw,  Christian  friends,  1  see  a  long  roll  of  names,  men 
and  women,  who  were  worthy  to  suffer  and  die  for  India, 
whom  God  called,  in  His  providence,  to  undertake  great  things 
for  His  Son  among  these  peoples.  A.t  the  head  of  the  list,  you 
will  find  that  of  Anderson,  noble  example  of  faitli  and  piety, 
whose  labours  Madras  can  never  forget;  passing  down  you  will 
read  the  name  of  one  of  princely  intellect  ^chief  in  great  things 
undertaken  for  this  laud — standing  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  fellows,  yet  humble  and  patient  at  his  work — Duff  of  Cal- 
cutta; and  lower  down,  your  eye  will  rest  on  the  name  of  that 
saint  and  Christiau  heio  who  gathered  around  him  Indian 
youths  like  a  father, —Noble  of  Alfisulifjatam  ;  and  at  the  end. 
that  eminent  Christian  scholar  and  Sanscritist — friend  of  cul- 
ture, but  more  than  this,  friend  of  God — Wilson  of  Bombay: 
and  the  vision  rises,  aud  with  these,  many  others  in  humble 
places,  who  counted  not  their  life  dear  unto  themselves,  unite 
with  common  accord  in  earnestly  urging  us  to  press  on,  assur- 
ing us  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  iighteth  for  us  ;  and  in  due 
reason  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

But  above  the  encouragement  of  these  noble  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, you  can  see  Him  standing,  Whose  Leadership  all  those 
acknowledged,  aud  hear  His  clear  command, — "  Go  ye";  and 
His  bles^e  I  pronise. — "  \nd  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  ail  men  unto  Me."  Our-  work  is  plain.  May  the 
Lord  guide  us  in  it  to  His  honour.     Amen. 

The  meeting  being  now  open  for  discussion,  Bishop 
Thoburn,  D.D.,  M.  E.  C,  Calcutta,  said: — Lest  what  I  am 
abou.  to  say  may  possibly  be  misunderstood,  I   shall  begin    by 

'a^^d  WU  ^^^   expressing  the  wish  that   we   had  one   hundred  more    colleges 

Colleges.  ^"  Lidia  like  ihe  one,   the  hospitalitv  of  which,  we  are    enjoying 
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this  morning.     It  is  the  greatest   possible    mistake  to  assumoFouRTu  Day. 
that  the     things    which    we    accept  as    the    best    makes    it 
impossible   for   anyone   else  to  have  that  which   is   good.     The 
best  does  not   exclude  tlie  good,  nor    is  it  always  true   that  that 
wiiich  is  best  for  one  place  is  best  in  every  place.     1  regard  this 
institution,  and  all  similar  institutions  in  India  or  elsewhere,  as 
valuable    auxiliaries  to    the  great  Missionary  work  in    which  we 
are    all  engaged.      I  will  venture   to  add  tiiat    I  fear    we    waste 
much    valuable  time  in  attacking  one  another's  methods  and  in 
interminable    discussions    over   questions   of  policy  which  can 
never  be  settled  by  any  hard  and  fast  rule.     I  rise   to  advocate  Christian 
Christian  sch' ols  as  a    Mis-ionary    Agency,    and    ray  definifin^T  ^choulB. 
of  the  word  Christian  in  this  connection    is  a    school    in  wliich 
the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and   the   teaching  are   all  thoroughly 
Christian.     A    mistaken    notion    prevails    that   as    soon    as    a 
school  is  made  up  of  converts   and    becomes  Christian   in  this 
sense,    it  ceases  to  be   a  Missionary   agency.     The  idea  of  many 
seems    to  be  that  we    must  bring   in  non-Christians  in    order  to 
influence  them  by  our  teaching,  but  in  a    country  like  India  the 
school    which  is  thoroughly  Christian  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  also  thoroughly    Missionary.     I  would  not  exclude   the 
non-Christian,  but  say  to  every  Brahman  and   every   respectable 
Muhammadan  yoath,  ''You  are  welcome  to  the  advantages  of  our 
school  if  you  wish  to  enter  it."     This  changes  the    attitude   of 
both  the  Missionary  and  the  non-Christian  pupil.     The  latter  is  a 
party  placed  under   obligation,  and  he    must    accept  the    school 
as  a  privilege,  and  not  enter  it.  with  demands  which  at  once  place 
the  Missionary  in    the    position    of  an    obligated    parly.     With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  Bible-teaching  given  in  a  school,  I  attach 
little  importance  to  it  as  a  matter  of  routine.     That  which  makes 
a  school  Christinn  is  not  ihe  quantity  of  so-called  religious  teach- 
ing given,  but  rather  the  intangible  something  which  for  want  of 
a    better  name  I  shall  call  the  atmosphere  of  an   institution.     It 
''hould    be  made  so  thoroughly    Christian  that  every    pupil  who 
enters  it  will  feel  at  once  that  he  breathes  a   purer  and  brighter 
atmosphere  than  he  finds  without.     He  should  be  kept  constant- 
ly   under  an  active  Christian    influence,    and  it  is  impossible    to 
conduct    a  school    of  this  kind  in  a  country  like   India   without 
powerfully  affecting  all  the  pupils.     "With  regard  to  the  charac-  rpj^^  -j^^^ 
ter  of  our  colleges,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  ideal  college  Colleo-e  does 
has  not  yet  been  realized  in  any  coimtiy — at  least  in  my  humble  not  exist. 
opinion  it  has  not.     I  cannot  speak  for  England    from  observa- 
tion,   but  in  America  I    have    looked  in   vain  for    my  ideal  of  a 
Christian  college,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some   of  the  insti- 
tutions   which  are  distinctively  recognized  as  Christian   colleges 
in    that  country,    have  less  claim  to  the  title    than  these    great 
Mission   colleges  in  India  which   are  sometimes  freely    criticized 
for  their  defects  in  that  respect.     T    have   been  astounded  since 
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coming  to  Bombay  to  hear  that  a  general  impression  pre- 
vails that  the  Mission  which  I  represent  this  morning  is 
opposed  to  education  as  a  Missionary  agency.  A  greater 
mistake  conkl  not  prevail.  On  the  contrary,  froai  the 
village  school  held  under  a  village  tree,  up  through  all 
orades  to  our  eleven  high  schools  au'i  our  two  colleges  at 
Lucknow,  we  employ  every  educational  agency  which  we 
can  press  into  the  service  ;  but  we  make  all  Christian.  Wp 
exclude  no  non -Christian  pupils,  but  each  one  must  enter  the 
school  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he  comes  into  a  Christian 
school  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of  j'ou  cannot 
work  on  our  present  lines,  simply  because  you  have  not  the 
environment  which  makes  it  possible.  Here,  for  instance,  in 
Bombay  the  principal  of  this  colleg-e  cannot  find  the  Cliristian 
pupils  with  whom  to  fill  his  hall,  and  hence  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  about  imposing  a  uniform  policy  upon  all  schools.  Let  us, 
however,  work  toward  this  ideal,  and  before  I  take  my  seat 
I  willaddthat  the  ultimate  ideal  of  all  Christian  educators  in 
India  ought  to  be  the-creation  of  a  great  Christian  university  in 
India.  Ever  since  I  first  read  Sir  Charles  Bernard's  remarks 
upon  this  subiect,  T  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  this  is  the  ultimate  goal  to  wliich  we  must  direct  our 
efforts.  We  must  have  a  Clu'istian  university  which  shall 
provide  a  Christian  curriculum  for  all  its  students,  thoroughly 
Christian  in  character  and  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  our 
Christian  vouths.  It  may  be  too  soon  to  create  it  to-day,  but 
we  should  keep  it  iu  view  constantly,  and  I  trust  the  time  will 
come  when  it  shall  be  created,  .'uid  liecome  the  great  ovev- 
•^hadowing  universitv  of  this  empire. 

The  Rev.  W.A.  Roberts,  m.a.,  C.  M.  S.,  Kisik,  said  :-"Thp 
child  is  father  of  the  man.''  *'  Give  us  the  children  and  we  will 
influence  the  destiny  of  the  nation."  "What  is  young  learnt  is 
not  old  forgotten."  We  use  these  platitudes,  but  do  we  really 
appreciate  them  r  Not  only  in  connection  with  the  high 
schools  and  Anglo-Vernacular  schools,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
the  elementary  schools,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  Native  brethren  to  leave  this  ivorh  for  the  Evan[/e- 
listic  branch  of  Mission  loork.  (  I  prefer  the  word  "  Native." 
If  the  word  is  changed  now,  the  substitute  will  be  changed  in 
ten  years'  time ;  our  Native  friends  need  to  exercise  some 
of  our  Western  common  sense  in  this  matter.)  A  few 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  tendency  : — (a)  We  have 
started  Divinity  schools  in  some  of  our  Missions  and  these 
have  a  captivating  name,  (b)  In  many  cases  Evangelistic 
agents  are  better  paid  than  School  agents,  (o)  And  in  the 
next  place,  though  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  agents,  but 
also  of  the  working  of  the  Missions,  in  some  instances  Evan- 
o-elistic   work  is  easier  work  than   schsol  work.     To   go  for  a 
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hort  distance  in  the   morning  and  speak   for   ten   or   fifteen  Foueth  Day. 
minutes,  return  and  spend  the  whole  of  the  day   in   household 
matters,  and  perhaps  repeat  the  work  of  the    morning   in   the 
evening,  is  far  easier  than  to  bear  'the  burden  and  heat  of  tho 
day'  in   school-teaching.     [At   this   point    there    were    some 
expressions  of  disapproval,   but  Mr.  Roberts  said    that    he   had 
stated    nothing     that    he    was    not    prepared  to   prove.]     Thi.> 
tendency  has  perhaps  heen  fostered  by  somp  Societies,     They  look 
to  statistics  and  seem  to  forget  that  it  is    not   meteoric    blazes,  Meteoric 
hut  the  steady  starlight  and  moonlight  that  influence   the  dark-  ^'lazps, 
iiess  of  the  night.     J  know  one  Mission  where,   in  the   monthly 
abstracts,  evangelistic  agents  are    termed   **  Spiritual  "    agents, 
and  school  teachers  simply  "  School"  agents.     In  some  of  their 
uses    there  is    danger  that   the  word   "  Spiritual-mindedness'" 
may  become  a  synonym  for   "  exclusive-spiritedness,'"  and  the 
word  "  Gospel  "  a  synonym  for  '*  emasculation."      What  is  the  Thr  rempdips. 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?     (1)  I  wonid  let  those  who  are 
engaged  in  school  work  keep  to  it  with   tenacity.     Do   not   let 
us,  who  are  not  so  directly  engaged,  talk  against  school  teachers,  Pprspveranpp. 
rave  against  them,  and  pray    against   them  ;  but   rather  let  us 
honour  them,  admire  them,  and  strengthen  them  in    every  pos- 
sible   manner.     (2)  Many   of  our   errors,    errors   in    doctrine,  Avoid  .short - 
errors  in  action,  errors  in  organization,  are  attributed  to  the  fact  siahtpdnpss. 
that  we  do  not,  in  our  measure,  realize  the   comprehensiveness 
of  God.     Although  we  may  act  with  our    seventy   years   with 
short-sightedness,   He  will  continue  to   act  on  the  principles 
that  guide  Him  as  being  eternal.     Nearly  all    His  great  works 
are  slow  in  progress.     (3)  Let   us   learn   from    Nature.     The  Leani  inun 
mushroom  comes  up  in  a  night,  but  the  oak  takes  years  to  come  Namrc. 
to  perfection,  but  the  oak  remains  when  millions   of  mushrooms 
have  passed  away.      The  mushroom  often  panders    to  a  vitiated 
taste,  while  the  oak  has  effected  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Kali  Charan  Banueji,  Esq.,  M.A.,  b.l.,  Calcutta,  said,  in  Ttstimony  of 
substance,  that  as  a  fruit  of  Missionary  education  himself,  as  one  j",*^'^ 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  the  giving  as  well  as  in  receiv- 
ing of  it,  and  had  taken  a  ])art  in  the  conduct  of  education 
generally,  his  testimony  emphatically  was,  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  retire  from  education  work  as  a  Missionary  agencv. 
Of  late  expression  had  often  been  given  to  the  opinion,  that  no 
educated  person  was  likely  to  become  a  Christian.  Any  step, 
indicative  of  loss  of  confidence  in  educational  Missions,  would 
help  only  to  crystallise  the  mischievous  opinion.  Believing 
as  he  did,  that  the  legitimate  outcome  of  education  must  ho 
Christianity,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  opinion  to 
lie  absolutely  false.  The  function  of  Christian  colleges  was  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  best  mind  was  bound  to  be  n 
Christian  mind.  The  contact  of  Christian  and  non-Christian 
students   in    those    colleges   was  calculated     to    produce     most 
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FovRTH  Day.  salutary  results.  He  well  remembered  how,  when  he  was  yet  a 
non -Christian,  a  Christian  fellow-student  of  his  used  almost  daily 
to  put  himself  out,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him  home, 
on  the  classes  breaking  up,  and  instilling  into  his  mind,  all  the 
way  along,  the  truths  of  Christianity.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
Christian  university,  he  beheved  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  would  defeat  the  very  object  it  was  expected  to  accom- 
plish. It  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  non-Christian  students 
from  Christian  colleges,  and  to  the  effacement  of  the  Missionary 
factor  in  the  control  over  non-Christian  education,  now  exercised 
by  the  universities.  He  would  also  add  that  the  Missionaries 
who  wielded  most  influence  outside  the  Christian  coUeg-ps  were 
just  the  Missionaries  who  had  made  their  usefulness  felt  within 
the  colleges. 

The  Rev.  M.  Phillips,  L.  M.  S.,  Madras,  said  :— I  have 
read  the  three  papers  on  this  subject  with  very  great  interest. 
I  am  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the  fourth  paper  referred  to  by 
the  Chairman,  for  I  am  the  author  of  it,  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
I  agree  with  the  papers  in  many  things,  For  instance,  it  is 
One's  mother-  urged  in  one  of  them  that  Missionaries  engaged  in  educational 
toTiffne.  work  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of   the  language  of  the  people 

among  whom  they  labour.     I  say  "  Amen"  to  that  with  all  my 
heart,  for   depend  upon  it    the  mother-tongue  of  every  man  is 
Blessings  nf      the  best    way   to  open  his   heart.     This  I  know    by  experience, 
Christian  (or  I  am    a  Welshman,  and   no  music  is   so    sweet  to    my  ears 

erliiontion.  ^^  ^^^  music  of  that  divine  language.  T  also  agree  with  the 
papers  that  Christian  education  is  good,  that  its  influence  is 
elevating,  and  that  it  shows  the  beneficence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  doubts  this.  It  has 
been  said  a  hundred  times,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  things  introduced  by  the  English  into  India.  Above  al] 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  one  with  the  papers  as  to  the  "  barren- 
ness of  the  results  of  our  educational  work,"  i.e.,  results  in  the 
higher  sense — results  for  the  production  of  which  our  educa- 
tional work  is  carried  on,  viz.,  bringing  th".  Hindus  into  a  living 
hnowledge  of  Christ-  I  stated  in  ray  paper  that  as  "  a  matter 
of  fact  our  colleges  are  the  means  of  producing  scarcely  any 
converts  now.''  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  three  papers  written 
by  educational  Missionaries  confirm  this.  Hei-e,  then,  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  a  startlin>!;  fact,  for  it  means  nothing  less 
than  that  our  '  Missionary  Education  as  an  evangelistic  agency' 
is  a  failure!  This  is  a  fact  which  this  Conference  and  the 
Home  Churches  should  earnestly  consider.  And  the  question 
must  be  asked  sooner  or  later — How  can  this  state  of  things 
be  remedied  1  What  is  to  be  done  1  The  papers  say,  '  Le! 
as  go  on  on  the  old  lines,  but  with  greater  vigour  and  zeal. 
Now  it  is  true  that  1  differ  from  the  papers.  I  say, — Becon- 
f)tniot  Our  educatiniial  work  :  carry  it  on,  on  a  different  principle. 
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The    principles   on    which   it    is   carried  on   at   present   is    to        ^^^  Uay, 
}^ive  education    to  the    heathens    in  order  to    evanfjehse    them ;  ~ 

Native  Christians  being  allowed  to    participate  in  the  education 
given.     I  suggest  ihut  we  reverse  this  order   and  carry  on  our  A  buyycnliuu. 
educational  work,  chiefly  in  order  to  elevate  the  Christian   com- 
munity ;  heathens  being  allowed  to  share  in  it  as  tar  as  practi- 
cable.    I  maintain  that  this  is  the  principle  on  which  we  should 
carry  on  our  schools  and  c»)lleges.     What    does  it  involve  '!     It  Eiuploy  ouly 
involves    tlie    necessity    of  iiioi-eusing  the    number    of  primary  ^li"«tiauH. 
schools    and    of  decreasing    the   number  of  high    schools   and 
colleges.      It   involves   also  the  exclusion   of  heathen  teachers 
from,  and  the    employment  of  only  Christian    teachers  in,  our 
schools  and  colleges.     If  this    principle  were  adopted,  I  submit 
that  our    educational  work  would     be  placed  on  such  a  basis    as 
to  command  more  respect  from  the  people  of  this   land,  inspire 
more  confidence    in  the    Home    Churches,    and  be    a  far    more 
powerful  factor  in  the  Christianization  of  India  than  at  present. 
It  would  also  be  the  means  of  setting  at    liberty  a  good  number 
of  Missionaries    to    preach  the    Gospel  who  now  spend   most  of 
their  time  in    secular    teaching ;    for    the    great  want    of  India 
to-day  is  preachers,  preachers,  preachers. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawker,  L.  M.  S,,  Belgaum,  said  :— We  The  uuique 
cannot  afibrd  to  neglect  those  at  the  head  of  society.  We  advantages  uf 
want  to  reach  and  to  influence  the  whole  Hindu  community ;  Educatiou. 
and  our  best  means  of  influenciug  the  official  and  professional 
classes,  and  those  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  people,  is  to 
connect  ourselves  with  the  most  intelligent  youths  iu  the 
country,  and  daring  the  five,  six  or  seven  years  of  their  school 
course  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  them  in  their  educational  efforts 
to  form  mutual  friendship  with  them,  and  to  instil  into  their 
minds  sound  and  high  principles  of  morality,  and  the  more 
satisfying  and  farther-reaching  principles  of  religion.  The  ciiaii^'tfc.  m 
differences  in  the  conditions  oi  educational  work  in  India,  now  40  years. 
and  forty  years  ago,  are  undoubtedly  great.  Forty  years  ago 
there  were  no  universities  to  control  the  work,  and  the  Mis- 
sionaries could  go  leisurely  on  their  course  in  their  own  way. 
N"ow  high  schools  and  colleges  must  fulfil  the  universities' 
requirements,  and  the  consequent  high  pressure  and  cram  much 
interfere  with  the  serious  and  thorough  consideration  of  reli- 
gious subjects  which  Missionaries  strive  to  induce  in  their  pupils. 
The  refusal  to  receive  Government  inspection  and  aid  would 
not  help  us  in  the  least.  I  was  once  working  in  a  school  which 
did  not  take  the  Government  grant,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
could  not  employ  a  competent  staff  of  assistant  masters,  and 
had  to  do  more  of  the  secular  teaching  ourselves.  I  have  not 
found  our  connection  with  Government  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gious instruction  I  wished  to  give,  but  working  for  the  univer- 
sity exauiinatious  has  boiurtiiuts  i^n'essed  me  rather  hard.      This 
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iooETH  Day.  difticulty  is  unavoidable.     We    must   work    for    the    university 
~~  examinations,  or  we  shall  got  bat   very  few,  and    very    inferior 

boys  to  attend  our  schools.  We  must  accept  the  necessary 
conditions  of  work  among  this  interesting  class  of  the  people,  and 
do  our  best  in  them.  And  I  do  not  despair  of  the  result. 
Government  officers  have  spoken  to  me  with  pleasure  of  the 
higher  morality  of  Mission  school  students.  I  have  known 
young  men  in  our  schools  to  be  unconfessed  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  I  huve  seen  masters  aod  boys  bake  a  deep  interest 
in  the  daily  devotional  exercises  of  the  school,  and  have  been 
asked  to  recommend  books  of  prayer  to  help  the  students  to 
pray  for  themselves.  And  I  believe  it  possible  by  daily  teach- 
ing, and  daily  influence,  and  daily  prayer,  to  lead  many  of  our 
lads  and  teachers  a  long  way  into  the  kingdom  o(  God,  aud  hope 
chat  the  dav  will  declare  more  numeroits  and  more  joyous 
results  than  we  have  known  in  the  day  of  our  toil. 

The  llev.    W.  A.  Mansell,  m.a.,  b.d.,   M.  E.  C,  Principal, 
Christian  College,  Lucknow,  said  : — We  who  are  in  the   provi- 
dence of  God  c;dled  to  this  work  have  need  to  be   thankful  that 
the  times  have  so  changed  that   Christian    education  needs    no 
longer  any  excuse  or  apology  to    the   students    in    our    Mission 
schools.     The  youth  of  India  understand  our  position,  and  they 
appreciate  it.     In  the  little  experience  I  have  had  iu  this   line, 
I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  preaching  anywhere  to  any  body  of 
students,  a  simple,  distinct,  and  uncompromising  Gospel.     This 
attitude   on   the   part    of   the    students    makes    it    possible    to 
emphasize  what  has  already    been  referred    to,    the   decotional 
spirit   in   our    colleges    and    schools,   and   to  preach  not  only  a 
formal  doctrinal  Christianity,  but  to  instil  a   living  Gospel  into 
the   hearts  ot  those    with   whom   we   have    to    do.     Aud  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  our   Christian   students   makes 
it  not  only  possible,  but  imperative,    that  the  Christians  should 
be  the  centre  of  influence  in  every  Christian  college.     That     is 
to  say,  there  may  be,  aud  there  should    be,    in   every  school    u 
nucleus    of    Christian   studeuts,  who   themselves   may    become 
a  direct  evangelizing  agency,  and  earnestly  labour  for   the  con- 
version of  their  fellow-students.     The  testimony  of  Mr.   Banurji 
on  this  point  is  of  immense  importance.     And  this  is  not  a  vain 
dream.     The  Christians  are  coming.     When  we  note  that  iu   a 
single   Mission  there  are    more    than    ten   thousand   Christian 
children  in  the  schools,  who  can  say  that  the  time  is  not  soon 
coming  when  our  colleges  will  be  filled  with  Christian  students, 
and  those  who  are  not  Christian  will  come  to  look   upon  it  as 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  too  must  join  the  community  of 
Christians?     Tins,  then,  is   the    opportunity    which   God   has 
given   us.     This   is   the  responsibility  which   we  must  meet. 
responsibility,  Qm- own  Christian  students  must  be  educated,  and  well  educaated 
aud  make  a  strong  aud  effective  evaugelizing  agency.     It  may, 
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be  ot"  interest    to    note    thnt    tlie    conservative    Bishop    of    our  I'^'Jkth  Day. 
conservative  Mission  is  arransing  to   place  during   the   coming 
year  500  Christian  boys  and  500  Christian  girls  into  our  Anglo- 
Vernacular    schools     with    a    view  of   making    them    cfHcionfc 
evangehsts  among  their  own  people.     These  Christian  students,  ^^^'^  studcuis 
however,  mu«t  be  trained  for  the  widest  usefulness,  and  there  is  *''  "^'^^'fl 
therefore  a  place    for  all  kinds  of  education    in    our    schools. 
Hudness,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  law  and  medicine,   should 
have  their  place,  and  fill  their  place   in   our  educational  plans. 
The  typical  school  must  be  able  to  turn    out    not    only    accom- 
plished Christian  scholars,    hut  also  skilful  men   of  the    world 
tjited  to  succeed  in  life.     But  above  all,  and  in  all,  and  through  Let  every 
all.  should  be  seen  and  felt  the  power  of  the  living  Christ.    Let  infliience  be 
our  Christian  colleges   here   be   like    our    Church  colleges   at  ^"^ristian, 
home.     Let  us  deal  with  these  young  men    as   we    would    deal 
with  young  men  at  home,  struggling  to  find   a    basis    for    their 
faith.     Let  it  be  known  that  every  influence,  every  power,  every 
i-tfort,  in  these  colleges  is  Christian,  and  we  need  not  fear  about 
their  success.     Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work    may    well 
feel  that  they  are  called  to  bring  the  youth  of  this  land    to    the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ.     And  I  believe  that  before  all   of  us  there 
is  this  ideal,  and  that  we  may  work  together  heart  to  heart  and 
hiMid  to  hand  in  the  interests  of  vital  Christianity. 

The     Rev.    John       Hathornthwaite,    m.a.,    C.    M.    8,, 
Principal    of    St.    John's    College,    Agra,    said: — If  there    be 
one      encouragement      which     we,     as     Missionaries,      receive 
from   a    Conference    like  this,    it  is  in  learning  the    manifold 
\arieties  of  work  which  are    here   represented,    and    in   seeing 
how   little    does    our    own  field    of  individual  labour  comprise 
the   sum-total   of  earnest  effort  tliat  is  being  put  forth.     May 
God   give   us   grace   to   appreciate    each    other's    work    more, 
and   to   pray   for    His    blessing    upon    every    department    of 
Missionary  work.     (1)  The  first  point  to  which  I  would  direct  at-  Moral  sul.- 
tention  is  that  Missionary  educationalists  have    already  forced,  i^^^^  °?^ 
I  think,  tho  Government  Educational  Department  of  this  country  ^^gcS^^ 
to  acknowledge   that   Muhammadan   and    Hindu   students  are 
something  more  than  merely  physical  and  mental  beings,  and  tn 
recognize  the   fact   that   a  purely  secular   education  is  radically 
defective.     For  example,  during  the  present   year  I  have  boeci 
engaged    in    teaching— as    the    proscribed    curriouluni    of   the 
l>.    A.    course    in    the    University  of  Allahabad— such  subjects 
:is   these :    Flint's    Theism,    Calderwood's   Moral    Philosophy, 
tnitler's   Sermons,  and  Milton's   Paradise  Lost.     In  the  hands 
of   the    devout    Missionary    such     books      form    a     fsplendid 
supplement    to   the    Scripture-teaching,    for    which    we    cannot 
be   too   thankful;  but   wherever    they    may   be  read,    in  every 
non-Christian  college,  they  have  a  Christianizing    and  spiritual 
force    of    their    own,    which     cannot    but     be    productive   in 
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experiment  has  proved  successful,   so  much 
open  a   second  in   the  near  future.     These 


inttueucing  character  and  thought.  (2)  I  desire  to  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  Hindu  Boarding  Houses  attaclied  to  our 
Christian  Collcsjes.  As  time  goes  on,  experience  teaches  us 
that  new  departures  may  he  desirable,  with  a  view  to  more 
effective  dealing  with  non-Christian  students.  Two  years  ago 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  led  to  open  a  Hindu  Board- 
ing House    in   the    compound   in  which  I  live,  anrl    I  think  the 

so  that  I  hope  to 
hostels  are  practi- 
cally self-supporting,  and  provided  they  do  not  extend    to    such 
proportions  as  to  render  it  impossible   for   each    boarder   to  be 
in  constant  contact  with  the  Missionaries,  they   seem   to   me  to 
constitute     that    "  missing    link,"     so     often     found     wanting 
in    the   past,    whereby   the    daily    Scriptural    lessons    may   be 
still    further    enforced    by    personal   intercourse,  example     and 
sympathy.     I    do    not    say  1   can   point  to  any  definite  result 
in    the    way    of  baptisms,    though  many  I  believe  to  be  "not 
far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God."     I    think    we,  in    educational 
work,  need  to  cultivate  a  large  spirit  of  ho[)efulness  and  patience. 
At  a  previous  meeting    Dr.  Ewing  of  Lahore  told  us  of  a  Hindu 
Bible   Class.     A  similar  one  was  held   regularly  last  year  for 
awhile  in  our  hostel.    I  was  told — not  being  present,  as  the  idea 
was  purely  spontaneous  on  the  part    of  certain    students— that 
these  meetings  were  always  begun  and    ended   with  prayers  to 
(Jod  through  Jesus  Christ.     1    have    myself    frerjuently    heard 
one  member  of  this  little  band — a  Muhammadan — -pray  in  pub- 
lic, closing  with  "  throusjh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.''     These  are 
little  indications  which  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such    establishments.     (3)  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to    read  a 
letter  which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  testimony  to   the  value 
of  Missionary  educational  work.     It  is  not  written    by    one  of 
ourselves,  though  by  one  who  is  in  the  fullest  sympathy   with 
us,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of   one    of  the    largest 
Government  Colleges  in  India — I  mean  Mr.  Thomson   of  Agra 
College,    one  of   the    most    successful    educationalists    of   our 
times.     He  writes  : — "  St.  John's  College   has   lately   under- 
gone   a   great    change,    and    is    now  starting  on  a  new  course. 
Hitherto  the  aim  of  the  college  has  been  chiefly  the  conversion 
of  non-Christians,  though  the  training   of  Christians    was  not 
ne'>-lected.     But  now  the  Chi-istian  community  in  Upper  India 
has  become  so  nnmerous  that  their    education    must    be   your 
first  care.     As  a  means  of  conversion,  I  believe   the     college 
will,  in  future,  be  more  efficient  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
for  the  increasing  proportion  of   Christian    students    will   give 
the  vyhole  place  a  Christian  tone,  such  as   it    could    not   have 
before.     But  I  think  the   Christian    students    should  be   your 
first  consideration.     In  these  provinces  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians is  now    considerable,    and   it   remains    to    make   them 
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influential  by  their  intelligence  and  attainments.     As  a  matter  of  Foueth  Day. 
tact,  St.  John's  is  becoming  a  Christian  College  in  a  new  sense.  *"" 

To  an  old  Indian  like  me  the  change  is  probably  more  striking 
than  it  can  be  to  yourself,  and  therefore  I  have  ur'^'-ed  you  to 
get  a  good  staff  of  teachers,  and  maintain  a  first  class  college, 
primardy  for  Christian  students,  but  admitting  any  non-Chris- 
nans  who  may  choose  to  attend.  For  this  you  will  require  in 
the  College  Dej)ai  tment  at  least  three  Europeans  as  Professors, 
and  in  the  School  Department  one,  who  might  be  called  Chap- 
lain (to  Christian  Hostel),  though  he  would  do  some  teaching 
also.  The  door  is  now  open,  and  if  you  enter  with  a  force  like 
that,  you  will  do  great  things.  But  if  you  miss  this  opportunity 
and  let  the  Christian  students  wander  away  to  better-manned 
but  non-Christian  Colleges,  the  loss  to  the  cause  you  have  at 
heart  will  be  serious."  Tliese,  you  will  agree  with  me,  are 
weighty  words,  and  all  the  more  so  as  proceeding  from  a  non- 
Missionary  and  a  lay-man. 

The  Rev.  K.  Scott,  F.  C.  M.,  Wilson  College,  Bombay, 
said  : — Notwithstanding  your  enthusiasm,  education  is  a  some- 
what wearisome  word  and  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
like  the  poor  we  have  with  us  always.  Yet  a  philosopher  who 
Jiad  a  keen  vision  of  the  higher  trend  of  things  described 
liuman  history  in  its  inner  meaning-  and  purpose  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  race.  Some  indeed  depreciate  or  deny  its  place 
as  a  ^lissionary  agency  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  work- 
ing and  the  quietness  of  its  results,  contrasting  it  with  wliat  is 
deemed  the  instantaneous  and  perfect  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,,     But    such   contiast  is   (we  think)  foreign  to    the  mind  _^ 

and  oconomy  of   God.     The  real  opiiosite  is    impulse;    and   in  ^^^^  ^^'?^"^" 
1        1  11,  ,-  •       '  ^       •        /^     1  I  ..  1  .slowly  and 

the  slow  anu  suent  processes  ol  mstniction  Cioil  works   not  less,  silently. 

i)Ut  rather  more  surely  than  in  the  sudden  vnovemeuts  of  mind 
feeling  which  we  often  too  readily  regard  as  Divine.  What 
raised  the  Jews  above  the  other  nations  of  the  world  .''  Not 
the  flame  of  the  burning  bush,  not  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  the  Mount,  but  the  inculcation  —line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept — of  that  law  of  Sinai  and  the  lessons  of  that, 
wondrous  story,  until  through  a  thousand  devices  and  an  un- 
wearied discipline  they  were  engraven  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
and  memories  of  the  people.  And  it  will  he  found  to  be  attest- 
ed by  all  history  that  in  proportion  as  peoples  receive  a  true 
and  real  education — not  cleverness  of  speech  and  superficiality 
of  knowledge,  but  the  educing  and  edification  of  mind  and 
character — will  they  ascend  in  the  scale  of  nations.  I  shall 
occupy  my  few  minutes  with  two  remarks.  The  first  con- 
cerns methods,  and  is  this  :  that  higher  education  bears  to  work  Methods, 
among  the  educated  and  hig-her  classes  the  same  relation  as  the 
girls'  school  bears  to  work  amongst  women — as  the  primary 
school  bears  to   work  amongst  the  dejiressed.     These  are  the 
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loiTEiH  Day.  three  divisious  of  the  people  that  have  been  specially  before  this 
Conference,  The  girls'  school  was  described  by  one  speaker  as 
the  central  part  of  woman's  work  ;  and  we  know  that  our 
Methodist  friends  of  the  North-West  owe  their  success  largely 
to  their  iiumerous  elementary  schools.  Similarly,  it  is  to  the 
liigh  school  and  the  college  that  Missionaries  owe  their  influ- 
f-nce  amongst — without  them  they  would  lose  touch  with — the 
active  members  of  the  Aryan  and  intellectual  races.  The  same 
relation,  I  say,  requiring  as  in  the  other  cases  to  be  supple- 
mented b}'  work  that  follows  the  student  in  his  after-days,  that 
reaches  other  memliers  of  his  family  and  other  families  of  his 
community,  and  that  brings  other  kinds  ot  influence  to  bear  on 
i;rs\ilts.  life    find    its    decisions.     .My    second    remark    regards    results. 

Here  also,  I  maintain,  that  of  our  various  kinds  of  work  and  in 
thi'  varions  spheres  the  effect  is  the  same  in  -kind  or  similar, 
differing  chiefly  in  degree.  Conversion,  regeneration  or  renewal 
is  the  Avork  of  God.  The  work  of  man  is  educational,  that  is  t<; 
.-•ay,  it  is  elevating,  enlightening,  refining  ;  bringing  help  for 
the  guidiince  of  thought  and  will,  of  character  and  conduct. 
j^'^'^''.  Wliat  is  the  justification  of  the  baptism  of  masses?     Not  acon- 

i.ip  1M11-.  viction  that  the  men  and  women  are  individually  regenerate, 
but  the  fact  that  new  communities  are  being  formed  in  subjec» 
tion  to  Christian  influence — communities  out  of  which 
Christian  peoples  may  arise.  Amongst  them,  as  amongst  the 
more  educated,  the  good  we  do  is  largely  in  the  imparting  of  a 
higher  or  finer  intelligence,  a  truer  or  worthier  idea  of  life. 
But  there  is  this  striking  diff'erence,  that  in  the  one  case  bap- 
tisms are  numerous,  in  the  other  case  rare.  And  why?  What 
is  the  secret  reason  of  this  obvious  fact  ?  It  is  this  :  in  the  one 
case,  baptism  means  social  deliverance  and  elevation  and  im- 
provement ;  in  the  other,  social  ostracism  and  injury.  How  the 
(tifi'erence  will  stand  after  a  century  or  two — whether  in  tlie 
turmer  case  India  escapes  the  danger  of  a  lowered  and  semi- 
pagau  Christianity,  whether  in  the  latter  there  will  be  mass 
movements  of  communities  of  the  higher  ranks  (a  result  con- 
fidently to  be  expected  in  the  day  of  Him  in  Whose  power  are 
the  times  and  the  seasons),  we  need  not  presume  to  foresee.  For 
the  present  the  voices  of  duty  are  distinct  and  many-toned.  Ami 
we  who  bear  the  brunt  of  men's  judgments  need  not  hesitate  to 
believe  and  to  affirm  that  our  work  is  supremely  necessary,  that  in 
the  region  of  mind  and  spirit,  in  respect  of  higher  thoughts  and 
aim^,  in  the  reform  of  private  and  of  social  life,  the  influence  «tt 
(lur  work  on  the  Hindu  has  been  greater,  ay,  perhaps  tenfold 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  less-questioned  methods. 
The  Rev.  J.  Shillidy,  m.a.,  I.  M.  P.,  Surat,  said  :— I  am  not 
.  .  an  Educational  Missionary,  but  I  have  had  sufficient  experience 

Eva^eelistic^  during  the  last  eighteen  years  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  on 
Missionary.      f^P  subject.     I  do  not  come  here  prejudiced  for  or  against  ednca- 


ticnal  work  as  a  Mission  Agency.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  -t'ouETH  Day. 
subject  before  the  Conference  to-day  has  been  put  in  this  way — 
"  Education  as  a  Missionary  Agency," — for  1  don't  beheve  we 
can  draw  distinctions  between  primary,  secondary  or  higher  edu- 
cation as  Mission  Agencies  ;  they  stand  to^ictlier  or  they  fall 
Together.  In  discussing  this  subject  there  are  certain  facts  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  One  is,  that  whatever  our  mission 
work  be,  its  principal  aim  ever  must  be  to  lead  the  non-Christian 
to  (Jhrist,  Another  only  too  patent  fat;t  is  that  whether  our 
work  be  Bfizaar  Preaching,  Bible  and  Tract  Distribution,  District 
'I'ourini;',  l^octnres  to  the  Kdncated,  Medical  Zenana  or  Educa- 
tional, niucli  ot  it  is  very  unfruitfnl,  so  far  as  we  can  judi>'e.  There 
are  missionaries  I  believe  in  this  Conference  who  have  worked 
sleadily  as  Bazaar  preachers  for  years,  and  who  could  not  point  Results. 
to  as  many  converts  as  they  have  worked  years.  Should 
Bazaar  preaching  be  given  up  because  frequently  little  or  no  re- 
sults can  be  shown  .'  No  one  would  say  so.  And,  again,  what  is 
meant  by  results  .'  A  definite  number  of  reported  conversions,  or 
baptisms,  or  what  r  I  have  known  cases  where  hundreds  of 
conversions  were  telegraphed  all  over  India,  and,  I  believe,  even 
to  England,  and  these  so-called  converts  attended  the  Christian 
service  on  the  Sunday,  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  on  the  Monday, 
and  this  work  was  landed  by  many  as  producing  grand  residts  I 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  Zenana  ladies  working  faith- 
fully and  zealonsh'  for  rrany  years,  and  to  this  day  they  cannot 
point  to  a  single  woman  who,  as  the  result  of  their  teaching,  came 
out  and  professed  Christ  publicly  in  baptism.  But  should  tliis 
work  bf  given  up  because  it  is  without  mnuerical  results  ?  Not 
so,  for,  in  the  particular  case. we  have  in  view,  we  happen  to 
know  that,  although  there  have  been  no  baptisms,  many  women 
have  been  iuiluenced  by  Christian  teaching — women  who  Nico- 
dem US-like  come  to  Jesus  by  night.  There  are  results  and 
results  then,  and  this  should  not  be  forgotten  when  discussing 
education  as  a  Missionary  Agency.  Occasionally  Missionaries 
are  blamed  for  not  employing  Christian  teachers  only  in  their 
schools.  All  agree  that  other  tilings  being  equal  Christian  teach-  niificuitv  of 
crs  would  be  preferable,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  get  them,  sxttinj,'- 
in  our  own  Mission  we  made  determined  efforts  to  get  some,  and  01iristi!ni 
with  this  end  in  view  helped  five  young  men  ioa  college  ednca-  'f'^^'^''"'^"^- 
I  ion,  but  as  soon  as  thev  were  readv  for  work,  three  of  them  got 
at  once  good  Government  appointments  and  never  served  us  for 
au  hour.  I  don't  blame  them  for  this,  but  our  e.Kperience,  which 
is  a  not  uncommon  one  in  India,  1  think,  indicates  a  very  real 
(lifficultv  that  missionaries  have  io  contend  with.  If  they  don't 
educate  their  Christian  youths,  they  are  hehl  up  to  derision  as 
doing  more  for  the  heathen  than  for  Christians,  and  when  they 
do  educate  them  well  they  frequently  defeat  the  very  object  that, 
as  missionaries,  thev  had  in  view. 
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A  great  deal  was  said  in  praise  of  Sabbath  schools  at  a  previ- 
ous meeting,  with  all  of  which  I  heartily  concur.  I  have  been 
myself  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  for  years,  but  my  best  Sabbath 
school  by  tar  is,  if  you  will  excuse  the  Irishism,  the  one  that 
meets  on  Wednesdays,  when  I  myself  examine  the  boys  of  the 
upper  classes  belonging  to  our  vernacular  day  schools  in  the 
Scripture  lessons  learnt  by  them  during  the  previous  week. 
We  can't  as  missionaries  afford  to  give  up  the  work  of  the 
Christian  education  of  as  many  of  the  young  of  India  as  we 
can    possibly  reach. 

The  Rev.  D.  Anantam,  C.  M.  S.,  Eezwada,  Kistna  District, 
said : — After  hearing  such  able  advocates  as  my  brother  Kali 
Charau  Banurji  and  others,  I  feel  the  cause  of  Missionary 
education  does  not  require  advocates  like  me;  and  I  am  rather 
sorry  I  sent  in  my  name  to  speak  this  morning,  as  I  am  sure 
there  are  others  who  can  better  employ  my  five  minutes  than 
myself.  I  stand  here,  not  as  a  man  of  great  culture  or  learning, 
which  I  am  not,  but  simply  to  testify  to  the  blessings  of 
missionary  schools.  Missionary  education  has  done  great  things 
for  India  ;  it  has  produced  great  men,  and  its  triumphs  arc 
untold.  But  I  stand  here,  I  say,  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
saving  infiueiice  it  has  had  over  hundreds,  I  wish  I  might  say 
thousands  aiul  himdreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  lads. 
I  am  not  a  prominent  figure  in  the  mission  field,  but  I  thank 
God,  I  stand  before  you  a  rejoicing  Christian,  one  who  has  been 
taught  the  saving  power  of  Jesus.  These  twenty-five  years  or 
more  I  have  loved  Him,  and  long  to  love  Ilim  more.  If  this  is 
anything  towards  advocating  Missionary  education,  I  have  done 
my  duty  this  morning.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  so  much 
money  is  being  spent  on  education  by  Missionary  societies,  and 
very  few  become  Christians  now-a-days  through  its  instrumen- 
talitv.  With  reference  to  this,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that, 
weighed  in  heaven's  balances,  a  single  soul  brought  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  in  a  Missionary  institution,  is  worth 
all  the  money  and  men  spent  in  that  cause.  I  was  a  pupil  of  that 
great  Missionary  College,  the  Noble  College,  where  a  goodly 
number  of  Brahman  and  other  Hindu  youths  have  been  brought 
to  Christ ;  and  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years  I  was  a  master  in  the 
same  college,  seeking  to  lead  others  to  the  Saviour.  But  for 
the  last  few  years  I  have  been  a  renegade,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Roberts  would  perhaps  have  it !  I  have  not  turned  my 
back  upon  educational  work,  because  I  thought  that  itinerating 
was  easier  and  more  comfortable,  but  because  I  thought  I  was 
needed  in  that  work  more  than  in  the  college  then.  I  confess 
that  at  one  time  I  used  to  think  that  village  work  was  much 
easier  than  school  work;  and  in  talking  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bhu- 
shanam  of  our  Mission  (he  was  indeed  an  ornament  to  our  little 
cominnnitv,  as  his  name  implied),  I  used  to  say  to   him,  "  You 
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have  a  very  cointbrtable  vvork,  Sir  ;   you  go  about   the    viUa"-es  ^^^'^^u  Day. 

and  enjoy  yourself  I  "      He  would  simply  smile  ;  of  course,  I  was 

not  worth  arguing  with.     But  I  have  cdauged  my  mind  ;   I  hope 

I  have  grown  wiser  since.     If  I   were   asked    to  choose  for    the 

easiness  of  the  work,  I  should  at  once  say,  "  Give  me   back    mv 

work  in  the  Noble  College."     Of  coarse,  teaching  in  a   school 

is  wearisome  work,  but    then    you    have    home    comforts  ;  von 

Jiave  many  advantages  which  you  cannot  have  in  village  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  Duthie,  l.  m.  s.,  Nasercoil,  Travancore,  said  : —  MiKl<adin;j 
A  good  deal  is  being  said  this  morning  about  results.  In  deal-  "  ^'^''^""■'^• 
ing  with  results  of  missions  we  need  to  be  very  careful.  There 
are  results  and  results.  In  my  district  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers lately  of  very  extraordinary  results,  viz.,  4,186  "conver- 
sions" in  one  year.  The  L.  M.  S.  has  been  workina:  a  good  manv 
years  in  the  district  in  Travancore  referred  to,  but  we  can  show 
only  about  9,000  people  who  have  abandoned  idolatrv  and 
become  Christians.  I  wish  to  observe  with  respect  to  these  4,180 
"conversions"that  some  (^1  of  them,  at  least,  in  a  village  known 
tome,  while  reported  in  August  last  as  being' soldiers  of  Christ,' 
were  on  the  16th  December  engaged  in  a  "Devil  Dance."  Un- 
truthful reports  may  do  little  harm  here;  but  they  work  much 
mischief  at  home.  I  believe  in  Educational  work.  I  have 
worked  hard  in  this  line  for  thirty-six  years;  and  yet,  if  you  were 
to  ask  me  how  many  converts  I  have  made,  I  should  feel  much 
|)uzzled  to  know  how  to  answer  such  a  question.  But  for  all 
thai,  I  claim  to  Lea  Missionary.  We  (Educatinnal  Missionaries) 
Inve,  it  seems  to  me,  three  things  to  do— (1)  We  must  let  it  be  T^u'eo  hnpur- 
clearly  understood  by  the  people  that  our  schools  and  colleires  ''*"'  ^^wh. 
are  truly  il/jWo/zflry  institutions. .  Let  us  nail  ths^t  flag  to  the 
mast.  (2)  We  must  deal  honestly  with  the  youths,  who  come 
to  us  for  education.  We  must  be  true  educators  and  teach  what 
we  profess  to  teach  honestly  and  well.  And  (3),  especially  we  must 
teach  the  Bible.  Let  there  bene  mistake  about  this  either ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  only  to  teach  the  facts  of 
Scripture,  but  do  our  work  very  much  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  Negro  preacher  constructed  his  sermons.  When 
asked  about  his  preaching,  he  replied,  'Well,  first  I  splalvs ; 
second  I  spoiuuls,  and  third  I  put  in  the  roiisemenfs. '  We 
mnst  not  fear  to  put  in  '  the  rousemcnts,^  and  to  fell  every  indi- 
vidual student  in  our  school  plainly  and  faithfully  and  often 
how  he  can  obtain  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  As  I  have  just 
said,  I  thoroughly  believe  in  education  as  a  Mission  Agency. 
At  present  I  do  not  see  how  any  material  modification  of  our 
methods  can  be  made.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  there  be  failure, 
the  failure  is  not  in  our  methods  but  in  ourselves.  As  one  con- 
nected with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Mission  to 
which  I  belong,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  have  come  short  in 
manv  ways,  and  would  desire  that  I  mav    be   more   earnest   in 
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Leave  results 
tu  the  Lord. 

Tliaiikfuliif&s 
for  unaui- 
mity. 


FooKTH  Day.  future  i'ov  the  salvation  of  the  boys  under  uiy  caif.  Let  us 
speak  out  straightly  to  our  students  on  the  all-impoi'(ant  ques- 
tion and  ur"-e  thorn  to  embrace  salvation  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ— leaving  all  results  to  Him. 

The  Kev.  W.  Miller,  l.l.o.,  (c.  i.  e.),  F.C.jM..  Christian 
College,  Madras,  said  : — Now  at  the  close  of  the  discussJon  I 
feel  little  inclined  to  say  anything,  unless  it  be  that  I  am  most 
thankful  to  tind  how  completely  the  subject  of  higher  Missionary 
Education  lias  got  out  of  the  number  of  controverted  questions. 
It  was  not  so  twenty  years  ago  at  Allahabad.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  perfectly,  though  very  nearly  so,  even  ten  years  auo  at  Cal- 
cutta.  But'tho  tone  of  every  speech  to-day  puts  it  beyond  a 
douht  that  the  Missionary  body  is  practically  unanimous  as  to 
everything  in  the  matter  about  which  it  is  important  that  we 
should  be  unanimous.  Evidently  ttiere  is  now  uo  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  place  of  Christian  Colleges  in  the 
whole  round  of  the  church's  work  being  a  place  tliat  must 
be  tilled.  There  is  no  one  who  any  longer  doubts  that 
the  disappearance  of  these  ■  colleges  would  be  in  every  point 
of  view  a  great  calamity.  Of  course,  to  the  end  of  time 
there  will  be,  and  there  ought  to  be,  differences,  as  <o  many 
questions  of  detail.  I  daresay  we  are  not  quite  in  agreement 
as  to  many  subordinate  points  bearing  on  the  equipment  and 
the  management  of  Missionary  institutions.  But  the  main 
point  is  that  there  is  entire  unanimity  as  to  Christian  Colleges  to 
fdl  the  place,  which  those  we  already  have  do  their  best  to  fill ; 
but  better  ones  than  we  have  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  make  them 
so  — being  an  absolute  necessity.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  every  such  college  that  exists.  We  have" 
been  told  by  Bishoj)  Thoburn  that  even  in  America,  that  land  of 
wonders,   the   ideal   Christian  college    has    not  yet   appeared. 


Diltoreuces 
about  cletailb. 


No  ideal 
College  yet 
t'ouud. 


If    the    ideal   of  the    thing    has    not    been 

America  or   in   any  other   Christian   land, 

it    has   not    yet   been    realized    in    India. 

that   there  is   a   single   educational   missionary   Avho 

the    college   he   may  represent    to  be  anything   like 


realized   either   lu 

little  wonder  that 

I  do  not    suppose 

imagines 

so   good 


l-iupruveineut 

always 

desh'able. 


or  so  powerful  as  ho  would  like,  thankful  as  he  may  be 
that  in  some  feeble  measure  it  is  doing  a  real  part  of 
Christ's  work  on  earth.  Even  with  Mr.  Phillips  1  am  at  one 
on  this  point.  And  I  am  glad  to  tind  that  at  the  bottom  all 
Mr.  Phillips  means  to  say  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this — Not 
that  we  ought  to  bi;  abolished,  but  that  in  this  point  and  that 
point  wc  may  be  improved.  Now  I  trust  I  have  never  conveyed 
the  impression  that  I  regard  the  Madras  Christian  College  as 
standing  inuo  need  of  any  improvement.  At  all  events,  I  do  not 
so  regard  it.  I  am  well  aware  of  many  improvements  that  are 
desirable,  and  I  am  labouring  to  effect  them.  And  any  suggestions 
towards  tbe  improvement  of  that  college,  which  may  come  from 
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any  critic  will  be  thankfully  received  and  carefully  considered.  PotrETH  Day. 

But    with  all  the    unanimity  whicii  so  plainly  exists   as  to   the  

only  vital  matter,  viz.,  the  absolute  need  tliere  is,  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  missionary  scheme,  for  Colleges  as  C'hristian  and  as 
erticient  in  every  way  as  we  have  grace,  and  wisdum,  and  means 
to  make  them, — with  all  this  unanimity,  for  which  I  am  so  deeidy 
thankful,  I  do  not  know  that  a  time  will  ever  come  when 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  principles  on  which  our  edu- Reiteration  of 
cational  work  proceeds  being  restated  and  explained.  In  first  princi- 
matfcec's  of  this  kind  tliere  may  long,  if  not  for  ever,  be  P^*^^* 
some  need  for  our  turning  back  to  first  principles.  There  will 
be  need  that  we  should  do  so  for  the  sake  of  those  who  look 
at  our  labours  from  far  away,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  but  lately  come  to  join  in  them,  even  though  there  be 
no  longer  any  need  of  it  so  far  as  those  are  concerned  who  have 
appreciated  the  full  truth  upon  the  point  through  the  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  many  years.  I  rather  think  there  will 
always  be  a  tendency  among  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the 
('hurch's  work  and  who  look  mainly  at  the  surface  of  affairs  to 
say  strong  things  against  this  form  of  missionary  la'.our.  You 
know  that  such  a  tendency  exists  around  us,  and  that  it  prevails 
not  with  those  alone  who  are  opposed  to  all  Christian  effort,  but 
with  some  also  who  are  in  a  real  enough  sense  its  friends.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  ask  what  the  cause  of  this  antagonism 
to  the  work  of  educational  missions  is.  The  fact  appears 
to  be  that  of  all  forms  of  mission  effort,  ours  is  the  most 
open  and  striking  testimony  to  the  plan  on  which  all  God's 
real  work  is  done,  and  the  most  unlike  the  idea  on  which  it  is 
natural  for  men  to  think  that  great  work  must  be  done.  God 
works  silently,  and  if  not  always  slowly,  yet  always  step  by 
step.  In  all  His  works  of  nature  there  is  a  preparation,  there 
is  a  process,  there  is  a  passing  upwards  from  a  lower  to  a  God's  wayg 
higher  stage.  And  the  whole  sacred  history  is  a  testimony  that  not  our  ways, 
the  general  method  in  which  God  does  His  works  of  grace  is 
just  the  same.  Meanwhile,  man's  natural  idea  is  that  things 
should  be  done  suddenly  and  in  a  moment.  God's  light  comes, 
step  by  step  each  morning.  There  is  the  first  faint  streak  and 
the  growing  brightness  of  the  dawn  long  before  the  sun  shines 
in  majesty.  Man,  if  he  had  his  way,  would  have  the  sun 
appear  with  the  startling  suddenness  of  the  lighting  of  a  gas 
lantp.  Now,  even  men  who  have  been  converted  and  are  being 
sanctified,  do  not  easily  lay  aside  the  natural  human  mode  of 
judging  or  at  once  fall  in  with  the  divine  methods.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  thattliey  should  dislike  that  which  makes 
those  methods  very  prominent.  Yet  thei^e  methods  are  Christ's 
methods,  and  Christ  took  infinite  pains,  though  with  only 
qualified  success,  to  make  His  immediate  followers  understand 
that  it  was  along  the  divine  lines  of  work  alone  that  His  Kingdom 
60 
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FoTTETH  Day.  was  to  be  set  up.     I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  how  in   all   the 
—  parables  in  which  the    nature    of  that    kingdom    is    expressly 

taught,  this  idea  of  a  process,  of  a  preparation,  of  a  growth,  of 
a  passage  step  by  step  to  higher  stages,  is  made  as  prominent  as 
possible.  There  is  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  there  is  the  growing  of 
the  corn,  the  working  of  the  leaven,  the  gathering  of  fish  into  a 
Slow  to  "^''   which  a  previous  process  has  made  ready.     In  every   figure 

understand  that  He  used,  our  Master  showed  that  it  was  by  one  thing  after 
another  and  growing  out  of  another  that  His  Kingdom  must 
come.  Nevertheless,  the  very  men  whom  He  taught  so  carefully 
could  not  free  their  minds  from  expectations  of  great  and  sudden 
and  unprcpared-for  changes  that  would  win  the  praise  of  the 
world.  They  were  the  same  men  who,  in  spite  of  all  His  teaching, 
asked,  "  Wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  " 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  Christ's  central  thought 
about  the  method  of  His  Kingdom's  coming  was.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  central  thought  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  fully  lodged  in  the  minds  of  His  truest  followers,  and  did 
not  get  lodged  in  them  at  all  until  the  Spirit  had  fully  come. 
There  need,  therefore,  be  little  wonder  if  there  is  the  same 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  good  men  now  to  appreciate  work, 
especially  when  it  is  done  by  very  feeble  hands  in  which  this 
central  thought  is  set  in  the  very  forefront.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
more  really,  but  it  is  certainly  more  obviously  true,  of  educational 
than  of  other  forms  of  genuine  Christian  endeavour  that 
('hrist's  central  thought  about  the  way  in  which  His  Kingdom 
comes  regulates  it  all.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  who 
are  engaged  in  education  [cannot  do  those  great  and  startling 
things  which  suit  man's  natural  tendency  and  win  his 
praise.  The  very  idea  of  our  work  obviously  is  to  lay  ourselves 
along  God's  mighty  plan,  to  be  sim|)le  and  little-regarded 
instruments  in  God's  hands,  to  do  this  small  thing  to-day  and 
that  to-morrow,  confident  that  God's  ends  are  being  wrought 
out,  whether  men  see  the  hearing  of  what  is  done  or  not.  It  is 
ground  tor  rejoicing  that  the  speeches  of  to-day  have  shown  to 
how  large  an  extent  the  missionary  body  lias  entered  into  the 
mind  of  Christ  on  this  point — to  how  large  an  extent  it  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  at  which  the  disciples  still  were  until 
"We  seek  the  Spirit  came.     And  if,  in  spite  of  this  advance,  there  still  nre 

GnrVn  thosewho  speak  against  the  work    of  education,  we  may  rightly 

approval  not    t^j^e  the  comfort  that  the  real  reason  of   the   charges,    and  the 
^^^  ^'  enmity     which    produces    them,     is    that    we    prefer    Chri-t's 

methods  and  the  practical  application  of  Christ's  principles  to 
those  methods  and  principles  of  action  which  it  is  natural  for 
man  to  piaise.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  let  us  learn  to  '  Count  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.' 
Let  me  close  by  heartily  thanking  you  for  the  intelligent  sym- 
pathy which  you  have  this  day  shown  for   us   in    that  difficult 
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part  of  the  common  work  to  which  we  ia  particular  have  been  Fourth  Day. 
called. 

The  Rev.  D.  Mackichan,  d  d.,  F.  C.  M.,  Bombtay,  writer 
of  one  of  the  papers,  said  in  reply  :— I  feel  that  the  spirit  which 
has  characterized  our  discussion  to-day  of  a  subject  that  has  ^"  ^°^'"^®'^  *° 
often  been  somewhat  keenly  debated  is  an  answer  to  the  prayers  P^^^^®^* 
tliat  have  gone  up  from  the  Decennial  Conference — a  fulfilment 
of  the  hopes  which  found  expression  in  our  opening  )neeting. 
Instead  of  replying  to  the  discussion  I  feel  disposed  to  invite 
you  to  join  in  thanksgiving:.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  Educatioual 
encouragement  and  dtdight  that  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  all  work  a  ijower 
our  Christian  friends  and  fellow-workers  there  is  the  conviction  ^^^^e  land. 
that  educational  missionary  work  is  a  force  which  is  being  felt 
throughout  this  land.  Ttie  speech  of  Mr.  Maurice  Phillips 
forms  no  exception  to  this  general  agreement.  We  recognize 
in  him  a  friend  and  ally.  The  main  difference  between  us  is 
that  he  is  working  out  his  scheme  on  paper;  we  are  trying  to 
work  it  out  in  fact.  The  education  of  Christians  is  an  object  The  Educa- 
that  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  missionaries  engaged  in  the  *^^^.°f.  ^^t^'^® 
work  of  education.  Nothing  in  my  own  work  has  given  me 
greater  joy  than  to  find  Native  Christians  sitting  side  by  side 
with  their  non-Christian  fellow-countrymen,  taking  rank  with 
them  in  all  the  work  of  the  College  and  in  the  honours  of  tlie 
University,  and  to  see  friendships  springing  up  among  thein 
which  may  prove  deep  and  lasting.  That  is  the  kind  of  Chris- 
tian education  we  want  to  see  in  tliis  country.  Our  ideal  is  not 
one  which  would  separate  Christians  from  the  great  body  of 
tlieir  fellow-countrymen,  but  one  which  aims  at  keeping  them 
in  touch  with  all  their  people  in  a  position  in  which  they  may 
exert  a  sympathetic  permeating  Christian  influence  on  the  edu- 
cated classes  to  which  they  belong.  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  circumstances  of  all  parts  of  India  are  not  the  same, 
and  that  in  certain  portions  of  the  field  the  requirements,  and 
consequently  the  methods  to  be  pursued,  may  be  different.  We 
all  feel  free  to  admit  these,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  success  of  every 
other  method  ;  but  we  maintain  that  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
Colleges  which  we  represent  and  the  field  in  which  they  are 
working,  the  method  which  we  employ  is  the  best  suited  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  It  is  an  entirely 
mistaken  impression  that  where  there  is  not  a  large  body  of 
Christian  students  there  is  not  a  Christian  atmos|)here.  The 
atmosphere  of  all  the  Christian  Colleges  with  which  I  have  any 
acquaintance  is  a  Christian  atmosphere  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term.  To  this  every  one  who  has  any  real  contact  with 
the  work  of  Mission  Schools  and  Colleges  will  be  prepared  to 
testify.  It  surprises  some  of  us  that  the  existence  of  a  prayer- 
ful spirit  amongst  the  pupils  of  such  institutions  should  be 
alluded  to  as  a  matter  of  note.     1    know    School   and    College 
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Uuiversity. 


Distinguish 
betAveen  the 
system  and 
the  men. 


No  more 
spiritual 
work  than 
this. 


classes  in  nliicb  tlie  omission  of  prayer  wonlcl  he  botli  notefl  nnd 
res^retted  by  large  numbers  of  the  pa[)ils.  Reference  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  to  the  proposal  for  a 
Christian  University.  That  proposal  has  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  Christian  education  and  with  the  l)esr.  intention. 
But  what  woulil  it  mean?  It  "would  involve  the  witbdraw;il 
of  large  numbers  from  Christian  influences,  and  it  would  me  in 
still  more — tlie  loss  of  the  very  class  in  whose  interests  the 
proposal  has  been  made.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Christians 
are  as  intelligent  in  regard  to  their  academical  interests  as  the 
non-Christians?  Do  you  imagine  that  they  will  sef)arate  them- 
selves from  tlie  educational  life  of  their  country  and  retire  to 
a  separate  University?  Yon  do  not  understnid  them  if  you 
suppose  that  they  will  readily  consent  to  snch  a  separation. 
They  will  go  where  their  countrymen  are;  they  will  not  consent 
to  be  divorced  from  the  body  of  their  educated  countrymen. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  encourajje  any  such  withdrawal,  but  to  strive 
more  strenuously  than  ever  to  make  those  institutions,  in  wliich 
thev  find  their  educated  non-Chiistian  brethren  share  the  same 
instruction,  what  they  should  he  as  instruments  of  a  truly 
Christian  education.  We  all  have  our  views  with  regard  to 
Government  education  in  India.  We  all  know  that  under  the 
limitations  which  are  imposed  upon  it,  it  is  not  able  to  do  the 
work  which  an  education  which  recognizes  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people  should  accomplish  for  the  people  of  India.  But 
while  we  thus  judge  of  the  system,,  we  ought  to  beware  of  nsing 
expressions  whicli  waild  tlirow  a  susi)icion  on  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  Anvmgst  them  are  to  be  found  Christian  men 
who  are  conscientiously  and  al)ly  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  position  who  would  naturally  feel  pained  by  any  unjust 
reflections.  It  is  the  defects  of  the  system  with  which  we  have 
todeal,and  of  these  defects  increasing  experience  brings  increas- 
ing evidence.  The  Government  itself  recognizes  the  truth  of 
the  positiod.  They  have  in  fact  appealed  to  others  to  take  up 
a  work  which,  from  the  necessary  limitations  imposed  upon  them, 
as  a  Govermnent  they  camiot  themselves  hope  to  accom|)lish. 
Let  me,  in  conclusion,  express  my  own  conviction,  based  upon  a 
long  experience  of  the  work  done  in  this  College,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  will  find  in  any  department  of  missionary  labour, 
work  that  is  more  spiritual  in  its  aim  and  character  than  the 
work  of  iNIissioiiary  Institutions.  Every  hour  spent  amongst 
the  young  men  of  these  Schools  and  Colleges  may  be  an  hour 
of  Cliristian  service —a  service  that  is  fitted  to  call  fortii  the 
highest  spiritual  sympathies  of  every  Chi'istian  worker  who 
knows  his  high  privilege  and  his  great  opportunity.  I  thank 
God  for  the  time  and  spirit  of  this  discussion  ;  I  believe  that  all 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  will  have  occasion  to  thank 
God  for  its  results.     As  I  have  said  in  my  paper,  the  question 
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has   now    advanced    beyond    the    stage    of  discussion ;    it    has  Fourth    Day. 
renchod  the  higher  stage  of  imperative  demand.  — 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Wann,  b.d.,  E.    C.  S.,  Calcutta,  writer  of  one 
of  the  papers,  said  in  re[)ly  : — If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  feel- 
ings, I    should    prefer    to    say     nothing  now.      I  have  already 
had  my  say  in  the  paper  which  is  in  your    hands.     And  tliougii 
I  confess  1  came  to  the  Hall  this  morning,    priming    myself  to 
answer  objections  made  against  the  papers,  yet   now  I    find    my  Encouraged 
occui)ation    gone.      I    do    not    wish   to    do    more    than    sim[)lv  *°  renewed 
second    Dr.    Miller    and  Dr.    Mackichan.     Let  me   simply  say,  ^ 
as  being  in    some    measure   a    representative  of  the   Christian 
Educationists  of  Bengal,  that  we  who  have  come  here  from  that 
))rovince  are  going  back  to    our  work    with    renewed    zeal    and 
hopefulness,  knowing  that  we  have  the  confidence  and  sympathy 
fif   our    fellow-missionaries.     The    whole  work  is  one  ;  and  sue-  All  eno-ao'ed 
cess  in  any  department  does  not  deftend    solely    upon    the    men  in  one  work, 
who  are  engaged  in   it.     We  who  are  working  aioong  educated 
young  men  feel  that  the  work  is  too  great  for  us.     We  meet  men 
who  are  our  equals  in  intellect ;  it  is  solely  our  experience   which 
enables  us  to  teach  them.     We  desire  and  aim  at  the  conversion 
of  individuals,  but  we  believe  that  there  is  a  great  movement    in 
the    whole    class,   which  it  was  beyond  our  power  to  create,  and 
will  be  almost  beyond  our  power    to    control.     And    this   is    the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  whole 
Church,     Knowing    that    the   work    is  one,  we  must   strive   to  More  know- 
know  and  understand  each   other's    work    better.     Perhaps    we  ledge  needed, 
educationists    have   been    narrow,    and    shut    ourselves    off  too 
much.     It  would  be  well  if  we  all  had  to  acquire  the  vernacular 
of  the  province  we  work  in.     I  was  for  three  years    a    preaching 
missionary    in    this    city,  and    would  go  back  to  that  work  with 
pleasure,    if  I  were  not  needed  where  I  am.     And  I  am  tliankful 
that    I    have    learned    the    work    and    ditficulties    of  those  who 
labour  among  the  less  educated  classes.     On    the  other  hand,    it 
would    be   well  if  all  missionaries  took  a  livelier  interest    in  our 
college  work.     The  doors  are  open  ;   we  welcome  you   to    come 
and  see  it.     For  I  am  certain  that  the  opposition  to  our  work  is 
based  on  ignorance.     Once  let  a  man    come    face    to    face   with  Opposition 
these  young  students  in  our  colleges,  and  speak  to  them,   and  he  the  residt  of 
will  never  cease  to  be  interested  in  them,  and  in  the    work    done  ignorance, 
for   them.     As  has  been  said,    to  day's  discussion  seems  to  indi- 
cate  a  step  in  advance  with  regard  to    the    appreciation    of   our 
work;    and    I    can    only    repeat    that    it    sends    back    to     our 
homes  with  new  cheerfulness  and  zeal,  and   with  a   strengthened 
resolve   to   bring    all    our  teaching  to  bear    on  the   turning  of 
our  students  to  God. 


XL— INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 


AFTERNOOM  SESSION. 
Large  Hall — 2  to  4-30  p.m. 


FotfRTH  Day, 


Industrial 
•work  should 
be  extended . 


J.  Morris,  Esq.,  Bombay,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Chairman  said; — We  liave  for  our  consideration 
this  afternoon — '' Industrial  work,''  I  believe  tliis  is  a 
subject  which  has  often  occupied  the  attention  of 
Missionary  Conferences  ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  because  it  has  such  a  practical 
bearing  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Native  Christian 
community,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  press  itself  to  the 
front  on  an  occasion  like  this.  If  one  may  express  an 
opinion,  I  venture  to  think  that  Industrial  work  should 
occupy  a  more  prominent  position  on  this  missionary 
programme,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
educational  work ;  and  that  any  general  movement  for 
the  establishment,  on  a  practical  basis,  of  industrial  work 
in  connection  with  Christian  missions,  by  educating  the 
Indian  Church  to  look  forward  to  such  a  work,  will  be 
a  great  step  in  advance,  and  will  go  a  very  long  way 
towards  helping  the  Indian  Christian  community  into  an 
honourable  position  of  prosperity  and  true  independence, 
and  therefore  relieve  the  missionary  from  many  o£  the 
difficulties  which  he  now  experiences  in  the  care  of  his 
converts.  In  this  connection  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  missionary  societies  might  be  induced  to  stretch  out 
a  helping  hand  to  that  large  and  increasing  community 
of  domiciled  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  by  assisting 
them  in  such  a  scheme  provide  a  body  of  trained  men 
who,  by  the  circnmstances  of  their  lives,  are  the  most 
fitted  to  succeed  in  such  a  work  under  missionary  super- 
vision ? 
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l\right  not  such  an  union  tend  to  popularise  the  move-  Fourth  Dav. 

ment  and  raise  up  in    India   a   great    tradeguild  wliicli 

would  eventually  contribute  to  the  prosperit}^  of  this  vast 

community  ?    I  speak  with  diffidence^  as  my  experience  is  Demand  for  ' 
n        T    .        ,-,  ■         •,  1,  i-1  1  skilled  labour. 

coDiined  to   this    city ;    but,    as    a   practical  man,  whose 

business  has  for  many  years    brought   him    into    contact 

with  native  artisans,  I  think   there  is  an  ever-increasing 

demand  for  skilled   workmen  ;  and    I   believe,    generally 

speaking,  that  if  an  Indian  Christian  is   a  master  at  his 

trade,  his  religion  will  not  be  a    bar  to   his   employment, 

but  that  he  may    stand    shoulder    to    shoulder    with  his 

Hindu     and     Muhammadan    brothers    in      our    labour 

markets,  and  I  think  that  this   applies  not  only   to   the 

arts,  but  to  manufactures,  and  perhaps  to  agriculture. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


By  the  Pev.  L.  J.  Frohnmeyer,  Basel  Mission,  Telli- 
chery,  Malabar  : — 

I  must  begin  with  a  testimonium  -paupertatis.  The  topic  of 
Industrial  Mission  has  been  dealt  with  almost  at  every  Mission 
Conference  under  different  designations.  la  most  cases  it  has 
been  the  Basel  Mission  which  was  selected  to  plead  for  mis- 
sion tiles  and  towels ;  and  looking  over  all  these  papers  and 
the  discussions  attached  to  them,  it  seems  that  the  ground  is 
rather  well  trodden.  It  is  somewhat  humiUating  besides  to  see, 
now  and  then,  that  in  compliance  with  the  word  of  our  Lord, 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  laiow  them,"  such  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  existence  of  a  Basel  Mission,  know  it  only  by  its 
industrial  productions.  As  I  am  Principal  of  a  Theological  jack  of  all 
Seminary  and  of  a  Normal  School,  besides  Pastor  of  a  congre-  trades. 
gation,  one  may  imagine  the  amount  of  satisfaction  it  gives  me 
when  I  receive  an  order  from  Mysore  or  Calcutta  to  send  half 
a  dozen  table-cloths.  Should  there  be  any  want  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  mattter  on  my  side,  the  post-scriptiim  "  Please,  be 
sharp  "  ought  to  make  my  heart  beat  high.  Some  Muhamma- 
dan firm  at  Madras  also   never  tires  of  asking  me  how  much 
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Fourth  Day.  commission  I  should  be  prepared  to  give  for  selling  my  cloth3 
at  the  capital  of  the  Presidency.  I  should  feel  sorry,  if  the 
impression  in  missionary  circles  were,  that  Basel  missionfiries 
cannot,  and  like  not,  to  speak  about  anything  else  but  of  the  cen- 
tre and  crown  of  their  work — the  Industrial  Establishments. 
We  are  so  far  from  boasting  of  our  Industrial  Mission  that,  as 
often  as  we  are  called  to  the  platform,  we  appear  there  fully 
prepared,  that  objections  will  be  raised  against  our  Industrial 
Mission.  We  do  not  say  :  "  Be  our  imitators  !  "  We  shall  be 
satisfied,  if  onr  cause  is  fully  understood  amongst  our  fellow- 
workers,  to  whose  sym[)athies  we  cannot  be  indifferent  ;  per- 
haps our  experience  may  also  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  work 
under  difficulties  similar  to  ours. 
Missionary  As    to    missionary   principles    in    this    connexion,    I     should 

principles.  think  there  is  on  the  main  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 
That  we  have  come  out  to  India  to  win  souls  for  Christ  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  of  this  vast  empire,  none  of  us 
will  deny.  We  may  go  a  step  further  and  say  :  what  we 
consider  to  be  not  only  one  of  many  results  we  should  like  to 
achieve,  but  the  deciding  fruit  of  our  work  out  here  is  the 
spiritual  regeneration  to  be  effected  by  the  Gospel.  If  any 
missionary  could  do  purely  spiritual  work  without  being  en- 
cumbered by  anything  like  cares  for  the  earthly  subsistence  of 
his  converts,  I  should  think  him  happy.  Where  these  outward 
things  can  be  settled  by  the  people  themselves  ;  where  the  social 
surroundings  are  in  perfect  order,  I  am  sure  no  missionary  will 
care  to  mingle  with  the  tremendous  question  ;  how  mnu's  soul 
and  body  should  be  kept  together?  On  the  other  hand,  I  fail  to 
understand  how  missionary  work  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
spiritual  matter.  Quite  apart  from  the  care  for  the  existence  of 
converts,  there  is  so  much  of  earthly  and  secular  business 
necessarily  connected  with,  and  pr^parinj;;  for,  the  spiritual  work, 
that  to  ignore  this  would  do  away  with  mission-work  altogether  ? 
mission-work  carried  nu  in  this  world  cannot  shun  the  couditicms 
and  tasks  of  this  earthly  life.  Even  Christ  did  not  restrict  him- 
self to  purely  spiritual  work.  He  was  followed  by  people  who 
songht  iirst  of  all  for  bread,  and  he  did  uot  send  them  away. 
Examples  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  made  it  their  common  bond  to 
our  Lord  and   ,-pmember  the  poor,   and   St.  Paul    travelled  abont   not    only   as 

fet.  Paul.  .  -,         ,         n  ■        ■  ■  11  ,        '  r- 

the  f^reat  ideal  of  everv   missionarv  lu  general,    but   as  the  first 
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representative  of  Industrial  Missions.  It  would  be  agauibt  the  Fourth  Da\. 
spirit  of  Christianity  itself  to  assist  probationers  up  to  the  dav 
of  baptism  and  then  to  send  them  away  with  the  cheap  conso- 
lation that  the  Lord  will  provide  for  them.  In  most  cases 
buch  a  procedure  would  undo  even  the  spiritual  work  accom- 
plished before.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  as  long  as  we  belong  to  the  ecdesia  milUam  we  cannul 
do  without  it.  I  think  it  is  mere  duty  and  a  duty  of  love  for  h 
missionary  to  try  his  utmost  that  such,  who  by  their  conver- 
sion have  lost  the  means  of  livelihood,  may  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  some  good  and  useful  work.  How  could  converts^ 
lielieve  in  the  sincerity  of  our  Christiau  love,  if  the  whole  of  our 
(Christianity  were  to  consist  of  spirit  and  words  without  any 
manifestation  of  what  is  called  '"  practical  Christianity  ? 
Quite  true:  "The  base  things  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
that  are  despised  did  God  choose,"  but  this  does  not  mean, 
that  having  become  spiritually  rich  in  Christ,  they  must  remain 
liencet'orth  in  bodily  poverty  and  misery.  Besides,  wheresoever 
Christianity  has  been  implanted  and  nourished  in  a  people,  if 
lias  been  conducive  to  the  development  of  culture  and  to  a 
transformation  of  all  conditions  of  life.  Such  a  result  is  some- 
thing perfectly  natural.  I  am  very  far  from  recommending  a 
mission  by  the  means  of  culture  ;  the  Basel  Mission  has  kejjt 
clear  of  this  modern  idea,  and  we  have  always  been  anxious  to 
give  Mary  prominence  before  Martha.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  parable  of  the  leaven  indicates,  the  outward  conditions  of 
our  people  will  not  remain  unaffected  by  Christianity.  There 
is  besides  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  power  of  'pj^g  power  of 
example,  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the  practical  conditions  example. 
of  life,  viz.,  mission- work  done  by  the  introduction  of  Christian 
diligence,  Christian  integrity  and  respectability,  a  mission-work 
which  intends  to  prove  by  evidence,  as  far  as  possible,  that  god- 
liness is  protitable  for  all  things,  having  promise  not  only  for 
the  life  which  is  to  come,  but  also  for  the  life  which  now  is. 
It  is  this  prominence  given  to  the  universal  character  oi 
Christianity  that  in  addition  to  practical  difticulties  has  given 
rise  to    our  Industrial  Mission.     So  much  as  to  principles, 

Still    the    Basel  Mission  did  not  commence  work  with  a  fixed 
set  of  theories,  a  priori  deciding,  that  there  must  be  an  Industrial 
mission      It   is  not    a    favourable   idea    ot    the    Basel    Mission 
31 
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FoUKTH  Day 


Only  a  tem- 
poral make- 
shift. 


Wh}^  the 
work  was 
midertakeu. 


Converts' 
views  of 
work. 


■  to  have  industrial  establishmeuts,  neither  is  it  a  national 
inclination  of  German  Missionaries  to  introduce  industrial 
•nission-work.  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  amongst  our  own 
missionaries  has  always  been  very  much  divided  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  such  work,  not  to  speak  of  the  public 
opinion  amongst  the  Christians  contributing  to  our  mission  at 
home.  Without  touching  in  any  way  the  principles  laid  down 
as  to  practical  Christianity  and  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  what  is  spiritual  and  what  is  outward  in  Christianity, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  mission  looks  upon  this  Indus 
trial  Mission  as  a  temporal  make-shift  forced  upon  us  by 
circumstances,  and  we  hope  that  it  belongs  but  to  a  transition 
state  and  will  lead  over  to  something  more  permanent,  more 
reliable  and  more  natural. 

What  first  oj  all  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
institution,  were  the  immense  difficulties  we  met  with  in  o\)&a.- 
ing  for  our  converts  a  way  to  lead  a  life  becoming  a  Christian, 
The  real  difficulty  in  this  respect  begins  after  baptism.  In  that 
part  of  India,  whither  we  have  been  sent  to  work,  some  native 
customs  make  things  really  worse  than  they  usually  are.  There 
is  the  "  Marumakkattayam"  or  the  inheritance  in  the  female  line, 
in  consequence  of  which  even  converts,  who  were  in  possession 
of  something,  will  in  most  cases  be  deprived  of  everything. 
Very  often  the  former  way  of  living  is  out  of  question,  if 
it  was  really  heathenish,  so  some  new  way  must  be  found  out. 
Outside  of  the  mission  the  difficulties  are  almost  insurmountable. 
The  caste-feeling,  still  very  strong  in  those  parts  of  India, 
prevents  them  from  working  amongst  non-Christians.  A 
ureat  many  handicrafts  are  in  the  hands  of  certain  castes, 
and  as  long  as  the  Christian  community  is  not  strong 
enough  to  give  sufficient  employment  to  its  own  members,  to 
enter  into  competition  with  non-Christian  artisans  would  be  a 
hopeless  undertaking.  I  cannot  deny  that  now  and  then  the 
difficulty  lies  also  with  the  converts  themselves,  some  of  whom 
lack  all  energy,  and  either  have  never  been  accustomed  to  work 
or  else  are  under  the  impression  that  Christianity  will  not  only 
give  rest  to  their  souls  but  also  to  their  bodies.  It  is  Christianity 
which  has  sanctified  labour ;  whilst  in  Hinduism  exertion  is 
looked  upon  as  an  evil  which  is  undergone  only  as  far  as  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  majority  of  the  people  we  have  to  deal 
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with  would  prefer  to  commence  life's  work  by  taking  a  pension.  Foueth  Day. 
This  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  circumstances  of  our 
converts  will  not  be  improved  by  ignoring  this  tact.       For  many 
of  our  new  Cliristians  it  is  a  new  lesson,    and    not   an   easy  ou' , 
that  it  is  God's  will  that  a  Christian  shall  work  with  his    hands 
the  thing  that  is  good.     In  addition  to  this  there   is    the    other 
obstacle  that  some  useful  and  jjood  occupations  are  looked  upon 
to  be  degrading  and  not  becoming  an  honorable  man.    We  cannot 
expect  that  onr  converts  and  new   Christians  will,  by  baptism, 
at  once  get  rid  of  such  prejudice,    howsoever   foolish    they   may 
appear  to  Europeans  or  Americans.     Time  must  be  given  to  the 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  until  such  remnants  of  the  former  life  have 
gone.     To  give  our  convex'ts  this  lesson,  we  did  not  begin   with  A  bpa-'nning'. 
establishments,  but   with  something   that   now   is    considered  a 
novelty,   a   kind   of  industrial   school   in   connexion   with  our 
boarding  school  at  Mangalore.     In  1846,  two  book-binders,  two 
lock-smiths,  and  two  weavers  were  trained  in  this  way.   Finding 
this  training  impracticable  in  connexion  with  an  ordinary  school, 
.some  boys  were  apprenticed  with  native  artisans,  some  were  sent 
to  Bombay,  otliers  to  military  stations  in  order  to   learn   some 
trade.       In     this     way    book-binding,    tanning,    shoe  making, 
weaving,  tailoring,  a  baking  and  other  handicrafts  were  learnt  by 
them,  but  not  sufficiently  well  to  be  of  any  use.     This  led  to  the 
sending  out  of  European  artisans,  first  of  all  of  a  lock-smith  and 
a  clock-maker.     These  two  experiments  failed,  and  so  a  weaver 
was  sent  out.     Improving  the  original  looms  and  implements  of 
Indian  weavers  and    gradually    bringing    them  up    to    a   more 
European  standard,  the  first  weaving    establishment   came  into 
existence.     Without  proceedmg  farther  in  this  history   of  our 
Industrial  Mission,  I  may  add  that,  after  many  experiments,  our 
Mission  finally  settled   to  the   weaving  industry   at   Mangalore, 
Cannanore  and  CaUcut,  with  branches  at  Tellicherry,  Chombala 
and  Codacal.     Moreover,  there  is  a  mechanical  establishment  and 
a  press  at  Mangalore,  carj)entry  and  some  tailoring  in  connexion 
with  the  Mission  shop  at  Caliocut.     The  work  was  commenced 
)nerely   with    the  intention  to  teach  our   converts    some   handi- 
crafts, and  with  the  hope   that    something    like    house-industry 
would    be    the   outcome  of  it.     How  far  we  have  succeeded  in 
this  will  be  shown  below.     On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  character  of  our  establishments  has  changed  altoj;ether. 
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FouETH  Day.  ^Ir.  Pfleiderer,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  head  of  out 
Industrial   Mission,    explains  this   in    the   following   manner : 
"  We  were  gradually  convinced  that  we  had  to  reckon  with  facts, 
and    that,    as    in  other  countries,  so  in  India,    the  days  of   the 
Co-oiifr;uioii.  ^iiiall    tradesmen   were  numbered.     The    single    individual  can- 
liot  go  ahead  against   the  general   eompetition,   and  it  was  only 
the    system  of  improved    machinery    and    combined  labour  bv 
which    success  could  be  attained."     What  Mr.   Hudson   of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  pointed  out  at  the    Bangalore  Conference    as 
(heir  great  difficulty,  you  will  see  has    been    experienced    by    us 
too  as  a  real  difficulty ;  namely,    that    such    industries    as    are 
likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  an  individual  for  getting  an    indepen- 
dent livelihood  are  not   self-supporting    but    entail   considerable 
loss,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  industries  as  our     mission 
carries  on  chiefly,   though  self-supporting,    seem  to    keep    our 
(Christians  always  depending  on  the  mission.     As    to    the    pro- 
duction of  native  articles  a  competition  seems  to  be   impossible. 
An  establishment  dealing  with  such  articles  never  could  flourish, 
and  even  if  the  mission  were  ])repared  to  sustain    loss  in   ordei' 
to  make  our  Christians   independent,    single    individuals   couM 
stand  the  competition  still  less.     Our  Christians  cannot  live  on 
the  wages  of  indigenous  labourers,  who  are  not  wholly   depend- 
ent on  their  handicraft.     A  Christian  family  has  also  necessaries 
nnknown  to  a  Hindu  family.     I  do  not  refer  to  luxuries,  but    to 
needs  which  are   the   beneficial    consequences    of  Christianity. 
Even  N'ative  industry  in  many  branches  (for  instance  in  weaving) 
struggles  for  existence    and  is    dying    away     gradually.     This  is 
chiefly    due    to  the    English   colonial   system,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  see  the  anxiety  that  P^nglish   productions  should  have 
a  great  run  in  the  colonies.     The    country    is    overflown   witli 
cheap  Enghsh  weaving,  all   formerly  done  by  Native  industry. 
Not  only  the  Mission  industry,   even  the  iSTative  industry  musi 
reckon  with  these  changed   circumstances.     Going    through  the 
bazaar  of  Tellicherry  one  can  see  Moplah-tailors  by  dozens  busy 
Ht  the  sewing-machine,  and  if  a  Christian  tailor  wants  to  compett- 
with  them,  he  must  needs  have  a  sewing-machine  too.     So   after 
all  as  a  temporal  measure  we  considered  our  industrial  establish- 
ments to  be  the  best  way  to   serve  our  poor  Christians. 
We  are,  however,  not  unaware  o£tke  drawbacks  and  the  manifold 
Drawrba.ks.        deficiencies  adhering  to  this  particular  mission  agency.    A  friend 
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of  mission-work,  passing  through  some  of  our  stations,  told  me,  Fottrth  Day. 
that  the  whole  looks  Uke  one  great  establishment  kept  up  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  Christians.  Others  say,  that  our 
Christians,  if  dependent  on  us  for  their  livelihood,  will  romain 
dependent  on  the  missionaries  in  every  respect,  and  they  com- 
pare them  to  plants  in  a  glass-house,  carefully  looked  after  and 
j;iiarded  against  cold  and  wind.  They  prognosticate,  of  course, 
that  once  exposed  to  the  struggle  of  life  and  the  temptations  ol' 
this  world,  they  necessarily  must,  discredit  our  mission.  There 
IS  some  truth  in  all  this  criticism.  Although  a  state  of  depen- 
dency may  be  very  natural  and  wholesome  at  the  beginning  ot 
mission-work,  it  is  true  the  majority  of  those  })eople  who  get 
employment  in  our  establishments  are  still  entirely  dependent 
(•a  the  mission.  They  live  comparatively  easy,  they  need  not 
go  about  and  look  for  work,  being  assured  that  every  day  there 
will  be  some  work  prepared  for  them,  but  in  proportion  to  this 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  has  become  deplorably  weak  in  some 
of  the  house-fathers.  In  spite  of  very  good  wages,  a  good 
many  of  our  people,  leading  a  careless  life  and  even  not  exerting 
themselves  to  make  both  ends  meet,  remain  poor  and  -run  iiuu 
debts.  Some  are  even  not  satisfied  with  getting  their  workfroni 
the  mission  ;  in  case  of  any  emergency  they  rush  to  the  mis- 
sionary expecting  him  to  help  them.  Even  if  employed  by  the 
mission  a  state  of  relative  solf-dependency  could  bearrivedat  ;  it 
is,  however,  seldom  that  we  meet  with  signs  betokening  a  craving 
ill  this  direction.  There  are  social  drawbacks  in  addition  t(t  g^j^.j^,]  ,|,,.,^^ 
this.  The  first  indications  of  calamities  invariably  connected  Vja-^ks. 
with,  big  manufactories  cannot  be  denied.  Family  life  and 
happiness  must  suffer,  if  father  and  mother  must  go  for  work 
and  leave  the  little  ones  in  care  of  an  elder  sister  or  a  non- 
i'hristian  servant.  Now,  the  necessity  of  what  Germans  call 
"interior  mission"  has  been  felt,  and  Infant  Schools  in  eonnec- 
lion  with  our  establishments  have  arisen.  In  a  place  where 
so  many  people  live  together,  naturally  also  something  like 
;in  esprit  de  corps  will  spring  up,  and  the  spirit  is  not  always 
of  the  best  kind,  reminding  one  of  the  proletarian  spirit 
vising  under  similar  conditions  at,  home.  The  more  some  get 
the  more  they  will  expect,  and  often  it  seems,  as  if  the  Chris- 
tians who  have  received  almost  no  temporal  benefits  from  the 
mission,   prove  to  be  more  thankful  and  more  devoted   to  their 
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FoTTETH  Dat.  mission  than    snch  ns    are   entirely   depending   on   it.     There 
is  also  danger  that  the  real  aim  of  mission-work  may  be  totally 
misunderstood,  and  the  pastoral  work   in    such  a   congregation 
may  become  a  very  dissatisfactory  hiisiness.     If  Christians,  not 
Paptoral  spiritually    minded,    look    upon    the    establishments  as   being 

drawbacks,       the  most  important  part  of   missionary    work,    if  not  the     sole 
aim  of  the  mission,  such  a  view  may  even  prove  detrimental  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  our  congregations.     If  the  pastor  himself  is 
in  charge  of  industrial*work,  he  will  first  of  all  be   considered 
to  be  the  employer,  and  eye-service  and  a  time-serving    spirit 
will  easily  manifest  themselves.     If  a  lay-missionary  is  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  there  will  be  the  danger  that  the  majority 
of  people  look  upon  the  manager  of  the  establishment  as  upon 
the  head  of  the   congregation  too,  and  treat  the  pastor  and   his 
office  with  indifference  ;  even  a  renewal    of  the   old  dissension 
between  Ctesar  and  Pope   is    not    quite   beyond    apprehension. 
Another   drawliack   is   further,    that  a  Christian  congregation, 
kept  together  as  a  separate    body   by  some  establishment,    can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  exert|such  a  Christianizing  influence  upon 
the  non-Christian  population,  as  real  Christians  would  f/o,  if  living 
nmongst  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged    before    their    con- 
version.    Thus  congregations,  in  which  the   Industrial  Mission 
predominates,  may  lack  in  missionary  spirit,  if    great    care  be 
not  taken   to  stimulate  them.     Another  great  difficulty  cannot  be 
kept  secret.     As  to  giving  occupation  to  new  converts  and  other 
Christians  these  establishments  are  only  a  palliative;  if  they  are 
full,  we  shall  be  placed  before  the  old  problem  again  and  again. 
The  establishments  cannot  be  increased  ad  infinitum,  and  thus 
also  Societies  which  have    such,   must   continually   be    on    the 
look-out  for  something  which  will  really  meet  the  case  and  make 
their  people  stand  on  tlieir  own  leg's.     There  remains  finally  a 
fearful  apprehension  not  to  be   lost   sight  of.     Industrial  work 
remains  depending  on  the  oscillations  of  the  world's  emporium. 
What  if  by    some    unfortunate    combinations,    by    competition 
from  outside,  by  a  great  European  war,  some  catastrophe  should 
take  place  and  we  should  be  compelled  to    shut    our    establish- 
ments ?     Such  a  prospect  is  dreadful  in  the  extreme.    Thinking 
about    all    this,    we   also    made    trials    with    agricnltnre.     The 
question  is  such  a  complex  one  that    I    cannot    enter    upon    it 
here.     All  1   can  say  is   this,   that   the    diflicnifies    with    which 
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such  undertakings  tire  beset,  iue  even  more  puzzling    thau  what  I'ouuth  Day. 
we  have   experieiieed  in  our  Industrial    Mission.     Agricultural 
work  is  done  in  cunnt'xion  with  our  Orphanages  at  Mooldy   and 
Paraperi,  but  up  to  this  without  any  result    of  getting    a    self- 
dependent  livelihood  for  our  Christians, 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  I  must  admit,  that  in  our  Necessary  ut 
mission  ive  cannot  do  without  these  establishments /or  thejjresent.  P^'^**""*- 
Some  of  our  most  flourishing  congregatious  would  scarcely  exist 
without  the  aid  of  them.  The  argument  that  by  such  institu- 
tions we  hold  out  worldly  advantages,  does  not  greatly  exercise 
my  mind.  First  of  all,  we  do  not  begin  the  establishment,  fill  it 
with  nnn-Christians,  and  then  wait  for  conversions.  It  is  true,  not 
only  the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  Christianity  attract 
a  good  many  of  the  people,  tliey  also  expect  deliverance  from 
all  the  miseries  of  their  outward  life,  corresponding  to  the  two-fold 
misery  in  Hinduism.  If  such  look  upon  Christianity  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  he  redeemed  from  everything  that 
burdens,  maltreats,  frets  and  worries  them,  they  do  but  the  same 
that  those  poor  sufferers  did  who  looked  upon  Christ.  Where 
the  Spirit  of  God  after  indefatigable  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
has  wrought  upon  tlie  hearts,  these  establishments  may  be  an 
additional  help  to  attract  people.  In  some  places  this  will  not 
take  place  at  all.  And  even  if  they  do  attract,  there  are  many 
ways  by  which  God  may  attract  a  man's  heart.  Also  in  Europe 
conversions  take  place  iu  consequence  of  bodily  ailments,  poverty 
and  other  miseries.  Besides  adnr.ittance  to  the  establish- 
ments and  to  instruction  does  not  mean  baptism.  I  consider  it 
to  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  these  institutions  that  they 
do  offer  an  opportunity  to  test  the  sincerity  of  probationers.  A  test  of 
Help  is  only  given  under  condition  of  perse iering  work,  and  **™^^"*y- 
"  hypocrites  seldom  like  to  work,"  as  Mr.  Lechler  remarks  in  a 
paper  on  Industrial  Institutions,  But  not  only  for  new  converts 
or  poor  catechumens  our  establishments  have  become  quite  in- 
dispensable, they  have  also  preserved  their  orginal  designation 
as  industrial  schools.  For  a  real  industrial  school  the  circum- 
stances are  not  favourable  ;  the  handicrafts  accessible  for  Chris- 
tian youths  are  but  few,  and  for  a  small  mission  as  ours  the 
establishment  would  be  too  costly  for  several  reasons.  However, 
all  our  establishments  are  also  places  of  apprenticeship  for  some 
young  men.     To    send   thetn    to    hesthen  masters  livould  be  a 
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FouETH  Day.  very  dangerous  experiment.  The  question  what  to  do  with  all 
the  boys  of  a  Christian  congregation  is  a  real  problem,  and  the 
system  of  public  instruction  is  but  increasing  the  difficulty. 
We  have  no  real  primary  education,  an  education  not  aiming  at 
a  literary  career,  but  containing  the  elements  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  everybody.  What  is  called  primary  education  with 
us  are  -i  or  5  standards  of  a  curriculum  laid  down   for    a    course 

Miyuse  of         of  instruction  ending  with  the  B.  A.  degree.      Having  reached  a 

educatiou.  ^^^^^  ^^,  ^^j^  Standard,  either  want  of  money  or  of  ability  prevents 
most  of  our  boys  from  going  further  on ;  but  having  got  a  sniat- 
teriuf^'  of  English  education,  they  come  to  know  that  it  is  beloAv' 
their  dit^nity  to  take  to  manual  work,  and  so  some  of  them  will 
turn  out  to  be  good-for-nothings.  For  a  good  many  of  these 
the  establishments  have  become  a  real  refuge.  These  establish- 
ments farther  help  us  a  good  deal  in  keeping  our  Christians 
together;  having  them  a  lengthened  period  ot  time  under  Chris- 
tian influence,  we  are  enabled  to  plant  amongst  them  and  to 
fasten  Christian  manners  and  morals.  Most  of  our  people  are 
mere  saplings  and  in  need  of  special  care  and  anxious  supervision. 
I  need  not  say  that  regular  and  persevering  work  in  itself  is  an 
educational  factor.  AVe  try  to  escape  the  dilennna  either  : 
first    ora,  and  afterwards  labnra,  or:    first   Idbora  and  then  ora, 

Th-a  ft  labora.  but  keep  to  the  old  ora  et  labor  a.  Each  day's  work  begins 
■iiid  ends  with  prayer,  and  I  am  sure,  also,  that  preaching 
and  pastoral  work,  if  the  establishments  are  what  they  ought 
to  be,  must  have  more  effect  amongst  people  who  earn  their 
daily  l)read  by  regular  work  than  amongst  people  embittered 
and  pining  away  under  the  burden  of  poverty.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  vast  number  of  our  Christians  have  been  enabled  by  these 
establishments  to  lead  a  Christian  life  in  happiness  and  comfort. 
Their  houses  being  clean,  orderly  and  comfortable,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  first  sight  from  the  houses  of  non-Christians, 
rhese  establishments  have  also  enabled  them  to  get  a  better  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  and  the  progress  in  this  respect  from 
one  generation  to  the  other  is  quite  remarkable.  If  these  estab- 
lishments have  not  become  a  blessing  to  every  single  individual- 
as  I  have  admitted  before,  those  institutions  cannot  be  blamed 
for  it  altogether.  Besides  the  firm  position  our  mission  has- 
taken  in  the  caste-question,  our  estabhshments  have  been  instru- 
mental  too   in    settling   this    difficulty.     Caste-feeling  amongst 
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Christians  is  a  thing  perfectly   unknown  amongst  us.      In  such  I'^oubth  Day. 
establishments,    where    non-(Miristians    have    been    admitted,   a  Caste  feeling 
great  many  of  them  have  in  course  of  time  become  inquirers  and  ^"''^""^™- 
after    all    believers    in    Christ,     Another  advantage  is,  that  the 
stafi^  of  missionaries  is  increased  without    an    additional   expense 
for  the  Society  ;  much  care  and  work  for  the  out\vard  concerns 
of  our    Ciiristians   has    been  taken  off  the  hand  of  the  ordained 
missionaries.     The  Missionary  Society  itself  does    not    undergo 
any    pecuniary  risk  in  keeping  such  establishments,  as  no  mis- 
sion funds  are  taken    for    this    agency.     On    the    other    hand, 
the  shareholders  get  only  5  per  cent,  interest  on  their  invested 
capital,  whereas  the  remaining  surplus  goes  to  the  mission  as  a  \.f  nd  tlo 
free  contribution.     Many  a  station  could  not  have  been  founded  work, 
but  for  the  Industrial  Mission.     One-tenth  of  our  Indian  Chris- 
tians, who  get  employment  in  these  establishments,  may  have  in 
addition  to  the  personal  benefit  derived  from   these  institutions, 
the  gratifying   satisfaction   of  knowing   that  by  their  work  the 
great   cause    of   evangelizing    the  people   of  their    own  soil  is 
{promoted. 

To  be  sure,  if  Industrial  Mission  is  expected  to  be  accom-  Manager's 
panied  bv  all  the  results  mentioned  above,  different  co»r//V/o/is  ""'"^  ^  fa  ion«. 
must  be  fulfilled.  First  of  all,  the  manager  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment must  I)e  an  European  expert.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  for  doing  this  work  effectually  not  so  much 
capacity  is  needed  as  for  ordinary  mission-work.  A  narrov- 
minded  lav-missionary,  not  qualified  for  his  work,  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  any  mission-station.  He  must  be  capable  to  pay 
regard  to  quite  different  circumstances  and  materials.  It  has 
happened  that  a  carpenter,  who  at  home  was  accustomed  to 
work  with  tender  wood,  merely  by  finding  the  wood  in  India 
to  be  hard,  lost  courage  altogether  and  went  home.  &uch  an 
artisan  must  know  his  craft  more  thoroughly  than  one  at  home. 
A  weaver  ought  to  know  the  art  of  dyeing,  too,  as  well  as  other 
auxiliary  arts,  and  every  artisan  must  be  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  repair  his  own  implements.  If  his  establishment  is  meant 
to  be  a  mission  agency,  he  must  be  a  real  Christian  and 
inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  missionary.  In  our 
mission  the  lay-missionaries  are  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  ordained  missionaries  in  every  respect;  they  are  members 
as  well  of  the  Presbytery  as  the  Station-Conference,  an 
(j2 
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Fourth  Day,  arrangement  which  perhaps  is  capable  of  improvement.  There 
must  be  strict  order  in  these  establishments,  else  such 
manafactories  will  become  a  real  luxisance.  Idleness,  filthy 
language,  drunkenness  and  the  like  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Altogether  a  Christian  spirit  must  prevail.  The  manager  must 
o'ive  the  impression  that  the  spritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
his  people  affects  him  more  than  anything  else.  Any  consider- 
able number  of  non-Christians  in  these  establishments  ought  to 
be  avoided;  if  they  are  not  inc^uirers,  their  influence  on  the 
Christians  will  in  most  cases  be  pernicious  ;  however,  a  small 
number,  properly  supervised,  will  do  no  harnv  An  excellent 
manager  of  our  weaving  estnblishment  in  Mangalore  exerted 
such  a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  people,  that  almost  all  the 
non-Christians  desired  to  become  Christians. 
Unly  picpn-  If,  in  conclusion,  the  question  is  raised,  how  far  we  have 
ratory.  succeeded  in  training  by   means  of  such  institutions  for.a  stale 

of  Helf-dependeiicy^  {he  answer  will  be,  thai  these  institutions 
can  do  only  preparatory  work.  The  training  to  industrious 
habits  in  itself  is  the  first  step.  Tlie  wages  in  most  of  our 
establishments  are  so  liberal  that  parsimonious  people  easily 
may  lay  up  something  either  for  days  of  special  need  or  for 
getting  gradually  houses  and  compounds  of  their  own.  A 
great  many  of  our  people  have  succeeded  in  this,  and  every 
encouragement  possible  is  given  by  our  establishments  in 
cases  where  Christians  show  themselves  anxious  to  arrive  at 
a  more  solid  basis  for  their  earthly  subsistence.  There  are 
savings-banks  with  a  view  to  old  age  and  days  of  sickness 
in  connection  with  the  establishments.  To  save  our  Christians 
from,  the  hands  of  usurious  Moplahs  in  time  of  famine,  rice  is 
bought  by  the  establishments  and  sold  to  the  workmen  there. 
I  need  not  say  that  such  establishments  must  be  self-support- 
Hopciul  ''^S'  ^^^6  ''''^y  should  not  be  kept  up,  because  finally  they  would 

rpsnltp.  prove  to  be  only  a  particular  kind    of    charity.     Some    hopeful 

signs  of  real  self-dependency  I  cannot  leave  unmentioned. 
One  carpenter-shop  at  Calicut  was  not  self-supporting  as  long 
as  the  manager  v^as  an  European,  owing  to  the  higher  salary 
we  had  to  give  him ;  still  you  will  find  on  every  station  of  our 
mission  one  or  two  carpenters  independent  from  the  mission, 
earning  their  livelihood  by  the  craft  learnt  at  Calicut.  There 
was   a   boys'    home  attached  to   the    carpentry-shop,    and  the 
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uiauagcr  took  care  of  the  boys.  He  even  succeeded  in  training  touKiH  J)ay. 
a  man  (his  name  is  Amos),  whom  he  could  trust  so  far  as  to 
make  over  the  whole  of  this  work  to  his  management.  Know- 
ing his  trade  perfectly  well,  and  being  an  earnest  experienced 
Christian,  the  establishment  is  flourishing  under  his  manage- 
nient  in  every  respect.  As  he  continues  to  take  apprentices,  in 
addition  to  his  own  self-dependency,  this  establishment  has  not 
(•eased  to  be  a  mission  agency.  Of  course,  what  could  be  done 
with  the  carpentry-shop,  carpentering  being  not  so  different  from 
what  it  is  at  home,  could  not  be  done  with  other  establish- 
ments. Still,  also  these  are  not  altogether  without  success  in  the 
way  of  making  Christians  self-dependent.  The  mechanical 
establishment  at  Mangalore  has  been  instrumental  in  training  a 
good  number  of  youths  who,  independent  of  the  mission,  now 
earn  their  bread.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  tailors 
outside  of  the  establishments,  but  they  do  not  get  on  ver\  well 
for  the  present.  If  they  can  do  only  what  hundreds  of  Moplahs 
and  Hindus  at  the  same  locality  can  do  as  well,  they  will  not 
get  regular  work.  To  make  them  really  self-dependent  by 
training  them  in  superior  kind  of  work,  an  European  expert 
will  be  wanted  for  some  time.  At  Mangalore,  I  hear,  some  of 
our  Christians  have  opened  a  workshop  for  tailors.  Should 
they  get  a  qualified  manager  for  this  establishment,  it  might 
become  a  training  institution  for  tailors  sent  there  from  our 
different  stations.  There  are  some  weavers,  too,  who  have  dis- 
connected themselves  from  our  establishments  and  have  taken 
to  Iiouse-industry,  and  last  year  one  of  them  went  to    the    East 

as  a  maistrv  of  some  missionarv  industrial  school.     As  a  matter  rp  ,         , .     ' 

iile-making. 

of  course,  self-dependency  for  a  cooly  working  in  a  tile-making 
establishment  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  But  these  establish- 
ments have  tlie  great  advantage,  that  everybody,  men,  women 
and  boys  can  be  employed  there.  Witiiout  previous  training 
(hey  may  earn  something  at  once.  There  are  new-comers  too 
old  and  too  stiff  to  be  trained  for  some  new  occupation. 
Simply  to  feed  them  would  be  demoralizing. 

I  presume  even  such  as  cannot  approve  of  our  industrial 
mission  will  be  reconciled  to  our  work  on  hearing  that  we  our- 
selves hope  that  such  establishments,  similar  to  the  vvork  of 
education  in  gtmeral,  will  gradually  make  themselves  sujter- 
liuous.      It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  process  wants  time,  accord- 
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iug  to  circumstances  a  shorter  or  longer  time  ;  but  by-ancl-byc 
these  establishments  as  missionary  agencies  must  give  way  to 
something  better.  The  congregations  do  increase  ;  by  means 
of  our  estabh"shnients,  the  industrial  habits  and  the  general 
wealth  of  the  Christians  are  gradually  improving,  and  so  we 
hope  by-and-bye  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  independent  work, 
for  home-industry,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  iutrodnctiou  o^ 
agriculture.  Like  all  missionary  work  it  is  a  work  of  patience. 
We  are  satisfied  and  thankful  in  seeing  the  first  signs  of  what 
by  God's  help  and  blessing  in  the  days  to  come  will  be  the  fruit 
Patience  °^  ^^^'^'    h^bour.     Dr.   Grundemann,    in    a   recent   criticism     on 

needed.  our    industrial     mission     as      an     eye-witness,    writes:     "The 

opponent  of  industrial  mission  reminds  me  of  a  gardener  who 
would  say :  What  do  1  care  for  leaves,  I  want  the  blossom  and 
the  fruit,  and  hence  prematurely  by  artificial  means  the  appear- 
ence  of  some  blossom  is  enforced,  whilst  the  leaves  must  decay. 
He  deludes  himself.  The  premature  fruit  he  succee()ed  in  will 
decay  too.  But  he  who  waits  in  patience  will  gather  in  the 
mature  fruit  in  due  season."  Also  in  this  work,  as  in  other 
work  done  for  the  furtherance  of  God's  kingdom,  the  law  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  and  Master  will  stand  firm  in  spite  of  all 
human  impatience  :  "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 


SECOND  PAPER. 

By  the  Ptev.   T.   Snell  Smith,  A.B.F.M.,  -laH'iia,  (Jeylou. 

The  problem  probably  in  the   mind    of  the    Committee,    who 
-Jaffna.  prepared  the  programme,  and  which  meets  the  Lidian  mission- 

ary, of  providing  new  means  of  livelihood  for  masses  of  indigent 
Native  Christians  is  not  a  practical  one  in  Jaffna.  We  have 
no  territorially  separate  Christian  community,  nor  Christian 
villages,  nor  Christian  qnarters  in  other  villages.  Our  Native 
Christians  as  a  rule  ai'e  [U'osperous  individual  members  of  a 
dense  homogeneous  agricultural  community.  Comparatively 
few  of  them  are  still  agriculturists,  because  their  superior 
intelligence  and  education  have  made  them  the  teachers,  inspec- 
tors, clerks,  proctors,  advocates,  notaries,  physicians,  merchants 
and  Government   employes  of  the  whole  community,   of  which 
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they    t'onn    a    constituent    and    most   iiiflueutial,    though    still  Fcukth  Day. 
nnnierically  insignificant,  part. 

The  average  Jaffna  Christian  boy  does  not  expect  nor  need  to  Exceptiouh 
become  an  artizan  ;  he  can  do  better  at  sometliing  else,  and  the 
hereditary  artizan  can  do  better  at  that.  There  are  exceptions, 
poor  orphans,  boys  with  merely  mechanical  aptitudes,  though  by 
no  means  dullards,  sons  of  hereditary  artizans,  who  have  awake- 
ened  to  the  possibihty,  the  need  or  the  advantage  of  education 
for  themselves;  but  at  present  there  are  not  enough  of  these 
among  the  Native  Christians,  or  even  in  the  whole  cotnmunitV)  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  purely  industrial  schools  in  Jaffna, 
as  missionary  institutions. 

An  institution,  in  which  the  industrial  training  is  subsidiary  to  A  traiuiug- 
higher  education  in  tlie  vernacular,  may  not  be  an  ideal  l""^*^'*^'^'^!'-'^- 
industrial  school  ;  but  it  is  a  type  of  school  which  has  important 
merits  of  its  own.  It  may  be  called  an  Anglo- Vernacular  Normal 
or  Traininy  or  High  School  with  an  Industrial  Department 
or  AiDiex.  Tlie  primary  object  of  such  a  school  should  be  the 
training  of  Christian  teachers  for  vernacular  vilhige  schools  or 
the  providing  of  secondary  education,  chiefly  in  the  vernacular, 
l^or  those  who  cannot  afford  or  do  not  wish  an  English  education. 

An  Industrinl  Department  will  grow  quite  naturallv  out  of 
such  a  school.  To  provide  each  embryo  teacher  with  text-books 
of  his  own,  i.  e,,  with  the  necessary  tools  of  his  trade,  to  help 
the  boys  to  pay  their  own  fees,  to  train  the  mind  by  training 
the  hand  and  the  eye,  to  teach  the  dignity  of  manual  labour  and 
self-help,  and,  finally,  to  provide  an  alternative  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  the  event  of  lack  of  fitness  or  of  chance  for  teaching, 
these  are  the  appropriate  aims  of  such  an  institution. 

The  peculiar  subsidiary  aim  of  the  industrial  training  in  such 
a  school  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  its  results.  Such  a 
school  may  not  turn  out  many  artizans,  for  its  typical  product 
will  not  be  an  artizan,  but  an  artistic  teacher,  /.  e.,  a  Christian 
teacher  with  intelligent  tastes  and  Christian  sympathies  for  all 
honest  labor  and  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  at  least  one  useful 
mechanical  art.  Snch  a  result  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  a  mere 
ijread-winniug  mechanic,  and  the  mechanical  or  industrial 
[)art  of  the  result  is  only  ennobled  and  enhanced  in  value  l)y 
its  subordination  to  the  higher  work  of  training  the  young 
idea. 
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FouETH  Day.      That  the  vilhige  schoolmaster  can   give   points  to  the  village 

Advantat^'es     mason  or  car})enter  or  hlacksmith,  that  he  can  build   his  own 

ol  industrial     well-curb  or  house  or  make  a  chair  or  desk  or  explain  the  nivs- 
kuowk'dge.  .  .  ,  •     i        ,       ,  i  ' 

tones    of   prnituig    or  bmd  a  book    and    show    others    how    to 

do    so  too,    is  a  good  thing,  all  the   better  it   maybe,  sometimes 

at  least,  because   it  is  his    accom[)lishinent,   not  his   hereditary, 

fated,     actjuired,    or    sole     means    of   livelihood    at     which    lie 

must    grub     or    die.     "The    poet    is  born  not  :iiade,"  says  the 

old  saw,  and  the  Hindu  bigot   answers  "  just    so    the   artizan,'' 

;iud  so  say  we,  for  the  "  born  artizan,"  in    the    anti-Hindu    but 

truly    Christian    sense  of  the    word,  is  an  important  product    o( 

such  industrial  training.       The  mechanical  aptitude  is  an  innate 

gift  and  not  a  bit  of  ciiste  heredity.     This  method  of   industrial 

training  helps  to  the  discovery  of  the  natural  bent  of  every   boy 

and  to  the  selection  for  special  training  of  those  true  sons   of 

Hezaleel  whom  "God  has  made  wise  hearted  and  tilled  with  the 

spirit  of  God  iu  wisdom  and  in  understanding  and  in    knowledge 

and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship  to  devise  cunning    works,    to 

work  in  gold  and  iu  silver  and  in  brass  and  in  cutting  of  stones, 

to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  in  all  maimer    of 

workmanship." 

There  are  boys  who  can  never  shine  as  scholars,  to  whom 
every  examination  is  a  veritable  jJo?i5  asinorum,  but  who  have  a 
special  aptitude  for  some  useful  manual  art  and  the  occasional 
discovery  ;ind  development  of  these  "  twice-born"  masters  (d' 
art  is  one  of  the  ha})piest  results  of  this  subsidiary  method  of 
industrial  training  in  an  Anglo-Vernacular  Normal,  Training, 
or  nigh  School,  with  an  Industrial  Annex. 

These  other  features  of  such  an  institution  are  important.  It 
sliould  give  secondary  education,  /.  e.,  its  pupils  should  be  compa- 
ratively mature  and  for  the  most  part  resident  boarders,  though 
not  necessarily  aiming  to  become  merely  school  teachers.  Pros- 
perous farmers,  traders,  surveyors,  village  notaries,  dispensers, 
nccountants,  &c.,  &c.,  might  well  be  trained  in  such  a  school. 

The  verua-  jj    should    be    Auglo-Vemacular    with    special    emphasis  on 

'ular  ishiiuld  ,  ,  ,  i  i        i  i     i        •        n-         ^i 

be  taught.        "!'"    7'ernacid'ir,   ?.  f.,  the    vernacular    snouid     be    mtelhgently, 

thoroughly    and   practically    taught,    nota  dead  classic    dialect, 

not  mere  collo(juial  vulgarisms,  but  the  pure  idiomatically  spoken 

vernacular  enriched  bv    such    transliterations    and    coinages    as 

may  be  really  needed  to  make  it  a  suitable  medium  lor    impart- 
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ing  Western  knowledge.  It  is  preposterons  to  expect  tlmt  Fot-rth  Day. 
English  will  become  the  vernacular  of  India.  The  vast  niajoiilv 
even  of  intelligent  men  can  never  get  even  a  smattering  of' 
English,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  possible  for  them  to  get  some- 
thing more  than  the  three  Rs.  in  their  own  tongue.  Wliat 
they  get  in  their  own  tongue  will  be  really  gotten  and  can  l)e 
given  again,  which  is  not  true  of  the  crammed  parrot  lessons  in 
science  and  history  which  are  so  characteristic  of  thp  average 
English-taught  Hindu  lad. 

But  English  must  be  taught,  too,  not  with  a  speaking  but  a  I'uglish  must 
reading  vocabulary,  as  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  at  home,  "  '  '"  ' 
with  tlie  definite  aim  of  fitting  the  future  teacher  or  master 
mechanic  to  make  intelligent  use  of  books  of  reference,  improved 
text-books,  professional  and  other  periodicals,  &c.,  in  Englisii, 
imd  thus  making  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  out  of  the  ruts,  tn 
grow  himself  and  to  enrich  the  written  and  unwritten  store  of 
knowledge  in  his  own  tongue.  By  teaching  English  in  this 
way  the  temptation  to  seek  English  employment  will  be  mini- 
mized, while  the  vernacular  will  be  freed,  conserved  and 
ennobled;  and  at  the  same  time  the  chance  will  begivenfor  the 
tievelopment  of  any  special  talent  for  English  such  as  would 
justify  the  building  of  a  practical  English  education  upon  the 
<nUd  Anglo- Vernacular  foundation  already  laid. 

Men  with  this  bi-lingual  training  are  especially  valuable  in 
missionary  work  of  every  kind  and  are  the  fittest  beneficiaries 
of  bursaries  and  scholarships  in  Missionary  Colleges. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  industries  to   be  attempted   and  Financial 
tlie  inethod  and  extent  of   training    to    be    given,    and  to  refer  '^""l'^^  ^• 
briefly  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  latter  conditions  all  the  rest.  It  is  possible  perhaps  to 
conduct  such  an  enterprise  on  a  self-supporting  basis  in  a 
very  small  and  lather  commercial  way,  but  grants-in-aid  from 
Government,  from  a  missionary  society,  from  individual  patrons 
or  from  the  poor  missionary  niimager  himself  are  most  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  more  abundantly  liberal  these  grants  can  be 
made,  the  more  satisfacti  lily  and  efficiently  can  the  work  l)e 
done.  The  ideal  basis  is  an  endowment  fund  sufficient  fo]'  the 
efficient  equipment  of  tlie  school  with  the  needed  plant  of 
shops,  tools,  machinery,  and  raw  materials,  the  support  of  a  lay- 
missionary  superintendent  trained  in  normal  and  technical  schools 
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Fourth  Day.  at  home  aiul  a  native  superintendent  or  t'orenian.  No  matter 
how  direct  and  large  the  Evangehstic  and  Christianizing  power 
of  the  school,  it  does  not  seem  right  to  U3e  for  its  support  any  more 
than  for  higher  English  education,  money  given  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Failing  an  endowment  or 
grants-in-aid  from  Government,  fnnds  given  for  this  work  can 
1)6  used. 
Selccti  n  of  ^^^^  selection  of  industries,  and    still  more  the    method   and 

industiies.  extent  of  the  training  to  be  given,  mnst  be  determined  bj'  the 
financial  resources  of  the  scliool.  If  self-support  has  to  he 
cultivated  productive  work  must  be  done  and  a  market  must  be 
sou"-ht  or  created.  Too  often  an  industrial  school  or  depart- 
ment is  denied  all  aiil  from  abroad  and  then  is  reproached  for 
trying  to  earn  money  by  its  work. 

The  progressive  training  of  the  pupils  as  in  technical  \York  at 
home  is  very  desirable  ;  but  it  is  expensive  in  Itself  and  compar- 
atively unproductive  of  income.  Still  a  variety  of  training  in 
orderly  sequence  should  be  the  constant  aim  in  every  work  room. 
This  requires  a  staff  of  skilled  workmen  to  act  as  instructors, 
and  these,  in  turn,  in  a  country  school  at  least,  must  be  provided 
with  remunerative  employment,  and  so  the  commercial  feature 
nuist  come  in. 

The  local  environment  must  guide  the  selection  of  industries. 
('arpentry,blacksinithing,  tinkering,  including  tin-work,  glazing 
and  painting  under  that  term,  masonry,  gardening,  shoemaking, 
are  all  important  industries  and  likely  to  be  of  use  in  after  life 
Printing  and  book-binding  are  peculiarly  germane  to  the  kind 
of  school  advocated  in  this  paper,  because  helpful  to  the  pre- 
paration of  vernacular  text-books,  especially  those  greatly 
needed  for  higher  education  in  the  vernacular.  These  books 
are  costly  to  prepare.  Their  circulation  is  so  small  that  only 
.small  editions  can  be  printed  and  this  in  turn  enhances  the 
cost  of  every  copy. 
Taxia.n-Miv.  What  might  be  called  fancy  or  show  industries  like  taxidermy 

or  photography  may  sometimes  be  easily  .self-sup})orting  and 
even  profitable  to  the  school,  and  boys  well  trained  in  them  may 
easilv  find  profitable  employment.  They  also  afford  an  attrac- 
tive advertisement  to  the  school.  This  is  especially  true  of 
p.       ^  photography.     The  missionary  cannot  take  the  time  to  prepare 

phy.  '^  all  the  prints  he  would  like  to    use,    but  an    Industrial  School 
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Studio  will  solve  the  problem  of  inexpensive  prints  tor  many  rouEXH  Day. 
missionaries  and  Native  Christians  besides  earning  a  fair  income 
for  the  scbool.  It  may  help  to  bring  the  luxury  of  portrait 
photography  "within  the  means  of  Native  Christian  families  and 
individuals;  so  that  indulgence  in  a  family  group  or  a  })icture 
of  the  baby  may  rio  longer  be  an  almost  sinful  extravagance,  but 
a  commendable  evidence  of  advance  in  Christian  culture. 

Tbere  are  innumerable  minor  practical  questions  of  detail,  but 
we  can  only  refer  to  a  few. 

The  pupils  should  be  paid  a  nominal  wage  per  hour   to    pro-  TVao-es. 
mote  their  interest  and  ambition  and  to  help   their  self-support, 
and  when  possible  they  should  be  oflPered  employment  on  such 
wages  as  they  can  fairly  earn  in  the  shops  of  the  school  durino- 
a  part  of  their  holidays. 

The  foremen  and  other  journeymen    or    skilled    workmen   in  Overseers  to 
the  shops  should  be  chosen  as  far  as  possible  from  those  trained  ^®  chosen 
in  the  school.     If  practicable  they    should    be  paid   by    piece-  school. 
work  and  extra  payment  should  be    given   for   the   successful 
training  of  the  boys.     They  should  be  allov?ed  some    benefit  in 
their  piece-work  from  the  work  of  the  boys  in  official  industrial 
hours,  that  it  may  be  for  their  own  interest  to   bring   them   for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible.     Piece-work  is   practicable   in    the 
bindery,  the  cabinet  shop,  the  foundry.     It  is    practicable,   but 
with  honest  workmen  hardly    profitable,  in  the    printing-room. 
The  boys  should  be  watched  carefully  and  strictly,  though  kindly 
discipline    must    be    enforced,    and  wilful    shirking    promptly 
punished  by  a  change  to  a  harder   or    less    agre  cable    industry. 

Fines  must  be  inflicted  at  times,  and  prizes  for  good  work  or  Fines, 
marked  improvement  are  often  very  helpful.  An  occasional 
prize  competition  and  public  exhibition  will  help  to  encourao-e 
pupils  and  awaken  interest  among  the  friends  of  the  school. 
The  foreman  of  each  room  should  be  required  to  record  the 
hours  and  the  work  done,  the  faults  and  the  m  erits  of  all  the 
boys  working  in  his  room. 

Neatness,  order,  cleanliness,  system,  are  all  important,  and 
are  all  most  difficult  to  secure.  Carelessness  in  handling, 
lending  or  borrowing  tools  is  a  besetting  and  most  trying  fault. 
"Broken,"  "lost,"  "strayed"  or  "stolen,"  too  often  the  last 
I  fear,  is  the  ultimate  and  often  the  too  early  epitaph  of 
every  tool, 
63 
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jr'ouETH  Day.      There  is  a  real  danger  of  temptation  to  dishuuei^ty  in   appro - 
Hoae.->iy.  priating  material  or  the  proceeds  of  labour  or  in  conniving  at 

such  dishonesty  in  others.  The  boys  must  be  watched  find  yet 
they  must  be  trusted.  Honesty  and  faithfulness  are  most 
liecessary  in  the  foremen  and  the  superintendent.  Tlie  effort 
must  be  unceasing  to  make  the  work-room  a  school  of  training: 
in  honesty  and  faithfulness,  and  not  the  reverse.  The  industrial 
hours  should  lie  made  attractive  to  each  boy.  The  desire  to 
excel  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  to  bring  c-redit  to  the  school 
as  well  as  to  himself,  must  be  awakened.  To  a  certain  extent 
it  it!  well  to  indulge  each  boy's  preference  in  designating  his 
industry,  but  real  aptitudes  must  be  carefully  studied.  A  boy 
who  is  always  blundering  and  spoiling  tools  in  the  cabinet-shop 
may  soon  become  *hf-  })est  mason  in  the  school. 


FIRST  SPEECH. 
By  the  Uev.  S.  B.  b'AiRBA.NK,  u.  v.,  A.  B,  i',  M.,  JJombay. 
He   spoke    in   favour    of  Industrial  Work  in  Missions.     It  :s 
An  exampl-.    ^^^(.f^^\  fo^  t|,g  missionary  as  well  as  for  the  scholars  in  his  schools- 
It  is  good  for  him  to  set  an  example  and  to  honour  industry   by 
working  with   his  own  hands.     And  work  with  his  spade  or  his 
axe  will  be  as  good  or  better  for  his  liver  than  the    exercise   got 
in  tennis  courts,     God's  first  law,  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  orga- 
nizes the  family.     The  second  demands  labour  to  subdue  the 
ground.     The    apostles   were    from    the  labouring  classes,   and 
Jesus  worked  at  his  trade.     When  proclaiming  the  Gospel,   He 
and  they  continued  their  active  life,  going    afoot  from   place    to 
place.     The  Jews  were  wise  in  requiring  every  boy,  ev3n    the  son 
of  the    king,  to  learn  and  to  practice  a  trade.     David  retained 
the  vigour  he  gained  in  his  laborious  youth    as    long    as   he  led 
his   armies  in  person.     When  he  indolently  stayed  at  liorntand 
sent   Joab    to  lead  the  battle,  he  fell  into  his  great  sin.     Elijah 
kept  the  strength  he  had  as  a  farmer,  by  his  hardy    life  in    the 
desert.     After  many  years  of  itineracy  and  evangelistic  work,  he 
ran  before  Ahab  as  he  drove  his  chariot  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel, 
and  then  he  hurried  on  to  far  off  Beersheba.     Solomon  was  well 
taught   and  gave   excellent   instruction    on    this    subject.     But 
he    did  not   practice  it    himself.     His   many  servants  and  many 
wives  spoiled  him-      He  found    nuich    studv  a  weariness  to  his 
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fle-li.     He  must  have  had  a  bad  liver,  for  he  came  fo  hate  life  louK/ra  D^r. 

and   to  call  it  all  vanity   and  vexation  of  spirit.     Another  wise 

man  of  later  age,  also  of  Israel  and  a  dweller  in  palaces,  but  of 

.ictive  life,   well  said   that   Solomon  should  have  used   another 

letter  when  he  wrote  vanitas  vdnitalvm,  etc.,  and  should  have 

written  saiiitas  sanilaiam   totum  sanifas.     Bodilv  health  seems  r>   i-i 

a  primal  requisite   for  a  missionary,  although    some    have  done  honlth. 

admirable  work  without  it.       Insomnia,  indigestion,  fear  of  the 

sun  and  dislike  of  hard  work  in  the  oj)en  air,  are  largely  due  tu 

the  lack  of  physical  exercise.     -Tames  Brainerd  Taylor's  good 

lules  were  to  take  care  -.  firstly,     of  the  spiiit  :  secondly,  of  the 

liody  :  andthirdly,  of  study.     We  need  pliysical  training  ourselves 

and  in  all  our  schools  to  fit  us  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  good. 

The  missionary  n)ust  set  the  example  and  make  labour  fashion- 
able. In  Chicago  an  idle  man  or  one  without  some  usef  il 
occupation,  though  he  be  a  millionaire,  is  regarded  as  a  dude 
or  a  tramp.  Labour  is  not  honoured  in  India.  The  Buddhist 
idea  that  it  is  better  to  walk  than  run,  better  to  stand  than  BuddList 
walk,  better  to  sit  than  stand,  better  to  lie  down  than  sit,  better  ^"^^' 
to  dnze  than  lie  awake,  and  better  to  sleep  soundly  than  doze, 
i<  thoroughly  Hindu,  It  is  in  harmonj'  with  the  modern  idea 
held  by  the  boys  when  in  our  schools  and  when  tliey  become 
teachers  as  to  the  proper  thing  for  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

The  speaker  was  going  on  to  say  something  about  the  heljt 
tliat  industry  and  industrial  teaching  in  our  schools  would  give 
to  remedy  these  false  and  iiarmful  notions  and  habits,  and  to 
refer  to  the  improvement  in  the  requirements  as  to  physical 
culture  demanded  in  Government  examinations :  and  also 
to  speak  of  the  admirable  results  attained  by  the  industrial 
schools  which  have  been  established  by  some  of  our  missionaries, 
when  the  bell  reminded  hin?  that  his  allotted  time  was  spent, 
and  with  another  sentence  demanding  that  industry  should 
he  honoured,  he  left  the  platform, 


SECOND  SPEECH. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Small,  F.  C.  M.,  Poena. 

Who  said  that  any  right  he  had  to  address  the  Conference   i<\^ 

this  subject  was  grounded  on  his  connection  with  an  Orphanage 

Mission    Press  in  Pooua.     The  work   arose  out  of  the-  famine  of 
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FotTKTu  Day, 


Printiiifj-. 


Sunday  work, 


Independence 
a  boon. 


18 7G-77,  when  a  lady  offered  support  for  destitute  boys,  and  an 
anonymous  gilt  of  money  was  left  one  evening  on  the  missionary's 
table  with  the  words,  "For  a  Printing  Press,"  on  the  wrapper. 
The  work  had  begun  with  a  single  small  Press,  but  on  its  being 
made  known  to  the  children  of  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  they  had  jiiven  an  Annual  and  also  other 
ofFerino;s,  amounting  to  abou^  £1,000  sterling,  which  had  been 
laid  out  in  Presses,  type,  &c.  The  Press  was  thus  also  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  "  littles,"  a  mere  collection  of  pence 
having  set  up  a  considerable  printing  establishment.  Mr.  Small 
went  on  to  say  that  boys  in  the  Orphanage  School  were  appren- 
ticed when  their  age  allowed,  and  they  served  in  this  capacity  for 
fcvir  years.  Government  had  recognized  the  institution  as  an 
Industrial  school,  and  allowed  a  grant  of  Rs.  20  per  head  to 
boys  who  passed  in  an  annual  exaaiination,  which  embraced  both 
the  ordinary  vernacular  subjects  and  progress  in  knowledge  of 
printing  and  compositor's  work.  Many  boys  had  passed  through 
the*  course  and  had  found  employment,  some  in  Government 
offices,  like  the  Photomecographie,  some  in  Presses,  like  the 
Education  Society's  Press  at  Bycnlla,  and  others  in  private 
Presses.  But  undoubtedly  it  bad  been  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  institution  to  find  suitable  openings  for  the  lads  who  had 
finished  their  course.  It  was  found  that  they  preferred  staying 
on  in  their  own  Press,  even  on  less  pay,  but  of  course  it  was 
impossible  ihat  all  could  be  kept  on.  The  religious  training 
of  these  boys  had  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and  as  a  rule  they  had 
themselves,  as  they  grew  up,  asked  for  baptism,  as  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  mission  to  baptize  them,  even  though 
brought  to  school  very  young,  until  a  personal  profession  of  faith 
could  be  made.  Religious  training  brought  with  it  a  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  situations  for  the  lads,  as  it  was  not  desirable 
that  they  should  go  where  Sunday  work  was  recjuired,  or  other 
woik  of  questionable  chavacler.  With  exceptions,  such  as  one 
might  always  expect,  the  lads  had  done  well,  both  in  their 
stay  at  school  and  in  their  subsequent  employment. 

Mr.  Small  desired  to  add  that  the  importance  of  industrial 
tvainir.g  in  the  native  community  could  not  be  exaggerated. 
There  were  two  great  evils  before  them  in  India — one,  the  eco- 
nomic one  of  the  enormous  excess  of  agricultural  employment, 
which  in  our  measure  we  were  lessening  by  every  attempt,  how- 
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ever  humble,  to  encourasje  tvades  and  industries  ;  and  the  other,  rouRTH  Dvt 
the  dependence  of  our  people  on  our  missions  for  employment 
and  support,  which  could  only  be  checked  by  opening  independent 
lines,  into  which  our  youths  might- be  led  by  stages.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  instead  of  missions  having  to  excuse  themselves 
for  recognizing  the  situation,  they  were  simply  bound  to  do  so. 
if  they  would  secure  their  highest  end — a  right-thinking,  ^ 
well-ordered,  and  an  independent  Christian  community. 
The  meeting  being  now  open  for  discussion, 

The  Rev.  Sorabji  Karshetji,  C,  M.  S.,  Poena,  said  :— We 
hare  gathered  a  large  proportion  of  our  Native  Christians 
from  among  the  depressed  classes  in  India,  and  we  wish  to 
elevate  them,  and  build  them  up  into  respectable  communities, 
in  order  that,  ere  long,  they  may  be  able  to  support  their  own 
churches  and  pastors,  and  even  to  send  missionaries  to  their 
brethren  who  have  not  had  the  opportunitv  of  hearing  the 
blessed  Gospel.  Now,  how  can  they  do  all  this,  unless  we 
make  them  capable  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming 
independent?  In  my  opinion,  no  plan  is  better  suited  to  carry 
out  our  purpose  than  that  of  training  those  at  least  of  the 
rising  generation'  to  some  sort  of  industrial  work.  Among 
the  heathen  a  carpenter  or  blacksmith  has  his  own  social  Sucial  po^i . 
position  in  the  caste  in  which  he  is  born,  and  he  earns  a  ^^^V  '^^ 
comfortable  living  by  his  trade,  which  he  believes  to  be  /!?'s '*^  '"''*'^^' 
by  divine  riglit.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  every  Christian  mission  and  missionary  to  raise  this 
depressed  or  Sudra  Class  from  the  degradation  to  which  the 
lordly  Brahmans  have  consigned  them.  The  idea  was  first 
worked  out  by  the  Rev.  W,  S.  Price,  the  present  incumbent  of 
Wingfield  Vicarage.  Ilarleston,  and  an  honoured  missionary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Soci.  ty  in  1851.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  associated  with  him  as  his  fellow-labourer  for  some  years. 
A  plan  for  establishing  a  Christian  village  near  Nasik,  with  an  X;.-<ik 
Orphanage  for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  Industrial  institution 
for  training,  not  only  orphan  boys,  but  the  sons  of  Native 
Christians,  was  begun  with  due  thought  and  prayer,  and  soon 
carried  into  effect  by  the  indefatigable  energy  and  business- 
like ability  of  Mr.  Price.  By  the  beginning  of  1855  we  were 
in  regular  working  order.  We  began  with  carpentry,  and  as 
the  need  arose,  we  found  the  necessity  of  adding  blacksmithing, 
painting  and  weaving.  But  before  we  put  a  boy  to  any 
mechanical  work,  we  taught  him  to  read,  write  and  cipher  in 
our  primary  school.  As  soon  as  the  boys  finished  their  school 
course,  we  drafted  them  one  by  one  into  the  Industrial  school, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  superior  intellectual  aljilities 
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Plau  uf  woi'k. 


FooKiu  Dav.  juiil  were  traiiail tbi  evangelistic  work.    In  the  Industrial  school 
—  the  hoys  \Yere  allowed    to    choose    an    industry,    according    to 

tlieir  individual    tastes    and  inclinations.     Our   institution    wa? 
subsequently  increased    by  the    transfer  to   our  mission  by  the 
Government   of  a  number   of  African  youths    rescued   from 
slavery  ;  and,  to   their  honour  be    it  said,  that  a  considerable 
iiumber  of    them  returned  afterwards  to  their  own  country,  as 
(juahfied    tradesmen,  and  lived    honourable    Christian   lives  in 
the  Christian   settlement    thcrL-.     I  may  add    that,  six  of  tliese 
youths  formed  tlie  gallant  band  that  accompanied    Dr.  Living- 
stone on  his  last  expedition  in  that  difficult  and  unknown  land' 
Our  plan    was  this:     As  soon  as  a   boy    was   apprenticed  to  a 
trade,  half  a  rupee  ;i  month  was  saved  for  him  for  tlie  first  year, 
a  rupee  a    month    for   the   second,   two    rupees  for  the   third, 
and  soon,  till  he  completed  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  was  paid 
full  wages  according  to  his  skill,   and  the  value  of  his  work,  just 
as  we  should  have  paid  a    heathen  workman   from   tlie    bazaar. 
Whatever  money  was  saved  for  a  boj-  was  laid  out  for  him  in 
building  a  Httlc  cottage  and  furnishing  it  wirh  necessary  articles, 
so  that,  if  he  got  married,  lie  had  no   burden  of  debt    weighing 
upon  him.     lie  lived  respectably    on    his    earnings,    and    even 
able  to    sufi])ort    his    own    church    and     pastor.      If  properly 
nranaged,  an  industrial  school  need  not  become    a    burden    to  a 
mission.     In  fact,  it  is  a  help,  as  it  provides  work  for  inquirers 
and  converts.    The  Sbaranpur  institution,  of  which  I  now  speak, 
where  more  than  40  boys  .were  taught  various  trades,  supported 
itself  iu  a  t'cw  years — of  course,  after  the   original  outlay  on  the 
purchase  of  j)laiitand  tools,  &c.     When  once  we  got  on  working 
lines,  we  received  plenty  of  orders  for    work    from    the    outside 
imblic    as  well  as    from    Government.     I   believe    we  executed 
l>s.   30,000  wonh  of  work    for   Government    in   building   and 
lepuiring    transport    carts,    and    Re.  20,000   worth  for  Messrs. 
Xicol  v\:  Co.,  of  Bombay,  fnr  building  their  farm,  Arc,  at  a  village 
called  Jalalpur,  near   Nasik.     We   charged  the   exact  cost  for 
work  done  in  our  institution,  plus  '-0  per  cent,  for  our  direction 
and  supervision  •  and   ]ieofde   gladly   sent  their   work   to  us,  as 
they  found  we   did  it  better  and  cheaper  than    they  could  get  it 
in  the  bazaar.     I  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate    the   custom  of 
Building  ami   turning  this  class  of  people  into  domestic  servants.    An  isolated 
repairing.        (Christian  servant,  among  half-a-dozen  heathen  ones,  is   certain 
to  be  ruined.     He    is    either  taught    some    bad    habit    by    his 
companions,    or    is    maligned    b_y    them    to    the    master,     and 
then    dismissed    with  a    bad    character  :    I    therefore   humbly 
urge   upon    every  mission    throughout     India   the    advisability 
of  having  an    industrial   institution  attached   to  their   district. 
This  I  believe  is  the  onlv  feasible  means    of  raisinpc   this  class 
of  poor  Christians,  and  building  them  njt   into  respectable,  inde- 
pendent communities. 


Seli- support - 

in£r. 
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The  Kev.  C.  W.  Lay,  A.  B.  F.M.,  Ahmetlnag'ar,  said:— The  Foukth  Daw. 
two  papeis  before  us  gi  vet  wo  different  kinds  of  industrial  work.  "~" 

Mr,  Frohnmeyer  shows  us  the  mission  manufactory  and  speaks 
of  its  drawbacks,  ^[r.  Smith  represents  industrial  training  as  help- 
ing to  give  vernacular  teachers  or  preachers  versatility  and  more 
inlluence.  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  new  and  different  phase  represented 
by  our  work  at  Ahmedna<;ar,  namely,  manual  traininf/  in  the 
English  High  School.  This  department  was  projected  about  two  Manual 
years  ago.  lis  aim  is  education,  education  of  the  head  through  the  training. 
band—'  The  skilful  hand  the  cultured  mind."  We  teach  cabinet 
work  with  the  same  purpose  as  algebra  or  geometry,  to  edu- 
cate. The  procedure  is  this — A  drawing  of  a  joint  or  a  tmall  scale 
is  given  to  a  boy.  He  copies  the  drawing  and  then  produces 
the  idea  in  wood.  During  the  tirst  year  about  ht'teen  of 
these  models  are  to  be  made,  embracing  the  different  cabi- 
net joints,  as  mortise  and  tenou-right  and  oblique  angled, — 
dovetail,  scarpt,  ike.  Our  joung  man  who  has  finished  his 
tirst  year  is  making  a  set  of  models  for  the  drawing-master,  Drawing, 
as  nicely  as  they  could  be  made  in  Bombay,  where  Rs. 
2  each  wns  demanded.  Of  this  Rs.  2,  three  annas  is 
?vood  and  the  rest  represents  skill.  Although  the  aim  is 
not  to  turn  out  cabinet-makers,  yet  some,  no  doubt,  will  Cabinet- 
incline  to  that  for  a  lifework.  Although  the  aim  is  not  ni^^ers. 
immediate  self  support,  yet  it  tits  tor  support  with  better  pay 
than,  as  a  rule,  does  the  apprentice  course  of  the  usual  indus- 
trial school.  Government  is  very  kindly  disposed  toward  this 
manual  training  idea  in  the  Knglish  High  School.  Let  me 
niention  one  great  need  of  to-day  in  our  np-country  Christian 
communities,  1  mean  Christian  contractors.  Hindu  maistries 
are  slow  lo  employ  any  but  Hindu  workmen.  But  as  the 
number  of  Christian  mechanics  of  moderate  skill  is  increasing, 
employers  are  needed.  May  some  of  our  best  Christian 
young  men  find  their  way  from  lower  schools  of  manual  train- 
ing or  industrial  training  into  "  The  Victoria  Technical 
Institute  '"  here  in  Bombay. 

The  Rev.  W.  E,  Bambo,  Christian  Mission,  Bilaspur,  C.  P.,  Young  Mis- 
said  :  When  I  tell  aou  that  I  have  been  in  Indiii  twenty-five  ^V^'^^^y  ^ 
days  more  than  a  year,  you  will  expect  me  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion at  once.  Au  old  missionary  said  to  me,  "  If  you  have 
anytiiing  to  <Viy,  you  had  better  say  it  soon  :  for  the  longer  you 
stay  in  India,  the^iess  cipable  you  will  feel  to  express  an  opinion." 
I  make  haste,  therefore,  tu  speak  while  I  have  something  to 
say.  In  my  judjjtnent  the  (|uestion  of  industrial  training  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  educational  work.  The  great  diffi- 
culty W\i\\  native  preachers  and  teachers  is  that  they  live  away 
up  in  the  air;  tliey  regard  all  work  as  degrading,  and  look  upon 
the  worker  with  contempt.  This  crops  out  where  they  least 
think  of  it.      1  discovered  one  of  mv  servants  carrying  water  for 
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some  native  preachers  living  ueav  the  mission    compound.     On 
inquiry    I    found    they    had  told    him  it    was    his    business    to 
carry  Water  for  them.     On  another  occasion    the    same   servant 
was  appropriated  by  another  family  to  milk    their    cow.     This 
went    on  till  a  young  man  of  the  family — an  excellent   lad  too — 
came  and  asked  me  to  let  my  servant  leave  some    work  he  was 
doing  for  me  to  go  to  milk  the  cow.     I  said,  "  Can't  you  milk 
a  cow?'*"     He  replied,   "0,  now,  I  couldn't    milk    a    cow."     I 
said,   "  You  will   never  be  able  to  learn   you  nger  ;  when   I  was 
your  age,  I  could,  and  did,  often  milk  half-a-dozeu  a  day.''    Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a  man  who  can't  milk 
a  cow  !     I  speak  of  the  barrenness  of  a  merely  intellectual  train- 
ing.    There  is  a  dignity   about    work    which    such    a    training 
never  imparts,   and  which,  if  a  man  do  not  understand,  he  can- 
not be  a  true  man.     Our  Natif  e  Christians    need  something    to 
take  them  out  of  tliis  ethereal,   intangible  mode    of    living,  and 
to  bring  them  into  contact    with  the    every-day  practical  ques- 
tions   of  this  world.     Most  men  whom  we  seek  to    win    live    in 
this  world,  and  walk  on  tlie  ground,  and  have  to  contend    with 
stubborn  facts  of  poverty  and  hardship  that    meet  men  of  prac- 
tical life.     How  shall  a  man  who  hates  work,  and    revels    only 
in  the  intellectual  and  theoretical,   sympathize  with  him  who    in 
the  fight  for  life  has  to    earn    his   bread    by    "honest   sweat?" 
or  how  can   he  influence    him?     The   industrial    training   will 
correct  this  evil.     But  the  question  goes  deeper    than    this.     It 
goes  to  the  very  source  of  spirituality  itself.     Nothing  is  farther 
from  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  than    to   consider    that    spiritual 
life  can  exist  independently  without  practical    usefulness.     Spi- 
rituality is  measured  by  action.     "Pure  and  undefiled  religion" 
is  a  thing  to  be    wrought  out,    not  to    be    thought    out.     "To 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction  "  implies    both 
the  ability  and  the  willingness,  both  to  sympathize  with  and    to 
do  for  them.     An  intellectual  training  does  not  by  itself  furnish 
these.     An  industrial  training  does.     Hence  it  is   a  chief  stone 
in  the  foundation  of  spiritual  character. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  Fuller,  I,  M.  A.,  Akola,  Berar,  said  :  — 
When  I  came  to  India  eleven  years  ago,  I  was  disgusted  at  the 
feeling  toward  manual  labour  that  I  saw  manifested  on  every  side. 
I  found  that  our  catechist  would  pay  a  pice  or  two  to  a  coolie 
to  carry  a  little  bundle  that  I  would  carry  in  my  hand  with 
no  thought  of  burden.  I  saw  that  a  clerk  who  could  read  and 
write  English  fairly  could  be  had  for  Rs.  10  or  Rs.  12  per  month, 
while  a  good  carpenter  could  command  Rs.  20  or  Rs.  25  ;  I 
therefore  began  to  question  what  could  be  dona  to  make 
manual  labour  respectal)le  in  the  eyes  of  our  Native  Christians. 
Only  a  few  of  the  boys  could  compete  with  Brahmans  for 
Government  employment,  and  the  rest  must  be  put  in  the  way 
of  earning  a  livelihood  find  alsoof  supporting  their  own  churches. 


Di'<cussioy.  ^tO-) 

We  opened  our  Industrial  School   in  Jantiarv  1^30,  with  a  lay-  I'ourth  Dxy. 

missionary    who    caote    from    Americi   for  that  special  work  in   y  pi-;,7Hca1 

charge,  and  he  has  had  charge  ever  since.    A  faithful,  godly  man,  ciiri-^ti.iu. 

a  true  missionary  and  a    practical    mecbauic    who    works    nine 

hours  a  day  and  earns  more   than  enough    to    support    himself, 

so  that  he  is  no  financial    burden    to    the   mission.     We    hegan 

with  a  Government  grant   for   the   support    of   the   schooh    but 

after  a  little  more  than  a  year  we  felt  that  we  could  not  continue 

to  receive  it  on  account  of  the  liquor  and   opium  revenues,  and 

we  returned  to  Government  Rs.  1,000  whinli   we  had    received, 

and  since  then  the  school  has  been   entirely    supported,   by  the 

mission.     I   believe  that    God    always    has    money    enough    to 

carry  on  His  work,  and  when  His  work  needs  money  we  go  to 

Him  to  supply  it  and  He  never  fails.     We  have  in  our  school  at 

present  carpentering  and  smithing  taught  reguluarly,  and  the  boys 

are  doiiig  very  well.     We  hope  that  the  boys    trained    to  earn  „         ,    , 

an  honest  livelihood  will  preach  the   Gospel  on  Sundays  and,  ^^^j^  gmil-jjiyg. 

other  days  as   they  have  leisure,  not  for  pay.  but  for  love  of  the 

work.     Some  already  do  so  very  acceptably,  and  younger  ones 

are  coming  on.     The  spritual  training  of  our  boys  is  our  first 

care,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be   the  pillars  of  our  churches. 

both  spiritually  and  financially.     It  costs  much  less  to  teach  an 

orphan  bo}-  a  good  trade  in  connection  with  his  studies   ior  five 

or  six  years  from  the  time  he  is  twelve  years  old,  studying   four 

hours  each  day  and  working  in  the  workshop  five  hours,  than  it 

does  to  teach  him  in  school  alone,  for  after  the  first  year  his  work 

becomes  of  some  value,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  he  more 

than  pays  for  his  food  and  clothes.     So  that  for  the  whole  term 

together,  he  is  but  little  expense  to  the  mission. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Butler,  C.  M.S.,  Krishnagar,  Bengal,  said:  Support 
— Firstly,  I  am  anxious  to  plead  for  the  support  of  old  industrial  '•equh-fi 
institutions.     Let  us  as  a  missionary   body    send  to  the    Basel 
Mission  in  Madras  for  our  clotii  stuffs.     The  cloth  is  of  a  most 
excellent  quality  as  I  can  personally  testify  ;   also  not  far  from 
Krishnagar  there  is  a  Christian  community   which  weaves  dus- 
ters,   purdahs,    table-cloths    and    table   napkins.     Some    years 
back  when  this  community  came  into  the  Christian  Church  it 
was  found   nece'^sary    for  them  to  change  their   work,   so  the 
Rev,  James  Vaughan  had  them  taught  the  art  of  weaving.     We  Wfavfvr.. 
want  you  to  take  a  practical  interest   in  this  work  and  to  send 
your  orders  for  these  articles  to  Calcutta.     Mrs    Parsons,  of  .S3, 
Amherst  Street,  Calcutta,   would  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  any 
quantity.     Last  year  more  than  Rs.  1,000  worth  were  sold.    Our 
Zenana  ladies  at  Krishnagar  have  also  had  their  converts  taught  Tjm.'.-. 
the  art  of  lacc-making.     I  should   recommend  this  to  those  of 
you  who  are  anxious  to  find  employment  for  your  female  converts. 
This  mission  cloth,  these  mission  dusters   and   mission   lace  aro 
worth  their  money,  because  made  by  those  who  love  the  Lord. 
G4 
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Secondly,  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  a  little  Industrial  School  is 
sjn'inging  up  in  our  Normal  School  at  Krishnagar.  An  account 
of  this  may  give  an  idea  to  some.  In  connection  with  this 
school  is  a  department,  the  boys  in  which  spend  their  daytime 
in  various  workshops  in  the  town,  they  attend  all  the  spiritual 
exercises,  of  the  Normal  School,  and  also  a  night  school  in  the 
evening.  In  this  way  at  present  we  have  lads  learning  tailoring, 
carpentry,  blacksmiihing,  and  mason's  work.  The  Christian 
tailor,  carpenter,  blaeksmitli  and  mason  will  yet  have  his  part 
in  bringing  India  to  Christ ;  let  us  see  that  we  endeavour  to  send 
him  forth  converted  and  equipped  in  the  Christian  armour. 

The  Rev.  N.  E.  Lunduorg,  Secretary,  S.  E.  T..  M.,  Saugor, 
C.  P.,  said:  —  1  think  it  would  be  very  well  if  all  Christian 
workers  in  the  mission  work  knew  a  trade  on  which  they,  in 
spare  time  and  time  of  need,  could  fall  back.  But  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  come  here  to  learn  something  in  this  respect.  I  am 
at  present  the  guardian  of  about  o  dozen  orphan  children, 
some  of  whom  are  nearly  grown  up  ;  but  I  am  not  fjuite  sure 
what  kind  of  trade  would  be  the  most  suitable  at  jtresent  in  our 
place.  I  think  that  nearly  all  trades  in  India  are  much 
depressed,  because  things  can  be  had  so  cheap  from  Europe.  I 
think  that  if  India  is  to  be  successful  in  this  way  there  ought 
to  be  a  protection  of  the  trade  bv  heavy  duty  on  imported 
articles.  By  this  the  Indian  industry  would,  I  think,  flourish 
much  better  than  it  does  at  present. 

The  Rev.  J.  Blackstock,  M.  E.  C,  Boys'  Orphanage,  Shah- 
janpore,  said  : — There  are  about  1(50  bnys  in  tl.e  Orphanage  of 
which  I  have  charge.  Their  ages  vary  from  live  to  thirty  years 
old.  Of  this  number  above  100  are  in  our  day  school  and 
between  30  or  40  in  the  Industrial  School.  T'he  custom  has 
been,  and  indeed  still  is,  to  only  place  in  the  Itidustrial  School 
those  boys  who  cannot  succeed  or  at  least  have  not  succeeded 
in  the  day  school.  This  as  is  natural  creates  a  prejudice 
against  industrial  work.  The  aim  to  overcome  this  opposition  by 
impressing  upon  them  the  dignity  of  labour;  that  mechanical 
knowledge  is  just  as  valuable,  honourable  and  as  necessary  as 
the  knowled^^e  acquired  fron  books — shoemaking,  carpentry, 
smithing,  tile-making,  tailoring,  gardening  and  farming 
are  taught  with  more  or  less  success.  All  the  vegetables, 
and  most  of  the  lUI  necessary  for  the  Orphanage,  are  furnished 
from  our  garden  and  fields.  They  have  also  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  wire-spring  mattresses.  We  also,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, give  small  aniounts  in  scholarship  for  proficiency  iu 
learning;  boys  by  this  means  contract  the  habit  of  saving.  In 
this  way  one  boy  upon  leaving  the  workshop  and  going  to  do 
for  himself  had  about  Rs.  30  in  the  Post  Office  Savings   Bank. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  strong  amount  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Native  Christians  to  have  their  youths  learn   any  trade 
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or  engage  in  auy  kind  ot' manual  Labour.     Frequently    imperii-  I'oueth  Uat. 

neut  letters  came  to  us,  telling  us,  that  they  did    not  send  their 

brothers  or  cousins,  as  the  case  may  be,  to    work,    but    to    be 

taught,  and  it"  we  Avould  not  do  that  to  send  them  home.     This 

prejudice  is  due,  in  part,   to    the  low  estimation  in  which  any 

kind  of  i)hysical  labour  is  held  by  the  people  of  India,  and  also, 

in  part,  to  tho  circumstances  connected  with    the    early   history 

of  mission  work.     We  aim  to  make  every  boy  in  the  Orphanage, 

who  is  old  enough  to    work,    do   something    every  day,  so  far  as 

we  have  work  to  do,  in  the  garden  and  lield.     This  is  good,  both 

for    their    moral    and    physical    development.     In     rield-vvork 

we  generally  take  them  out  ourselves  and  work  with  them;  this 

encourages  the   boys  to  work,  and  removes  from  their  minds 

at  least,  much  of  the  shame  attached  to  this  kind  of  work. 

The  llev.  Jacob  Chambkrlai\,  m.d.,  d.d.,  A.  A.  M., 
Madauapalle,  Madras,  said: — N^o  German  Emperor  ever 
ascends  the  throne  until  he  has  mastered  some  trade  by  which 
he  could,  if  needs  be,  earn  bis  own  living.  It  is  thus  that 
tlie  German  Emperors  teach  their  people  the  dignity  of  labour.  ])iguity  of 
It  has  been  said  just  now,  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  manual  labom-. 
labour  is  looked  down  upon  here  in  India,  and  that  this 
prejudice  stauds  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  our  industrial 
schools.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  tench  the  dignity 
of  labour  as  effectually  as  by  taking  hold  ourselves.  In  this 
matter  are  we  not  in  danger  of  imitating  the  twelve  Bx-ahmans,  Count  your- 
as  told  in  a  very  old  TeUigu  book  who,  going  on  a  piljirimage  ^^'b'. 
and  being  swept  away  by  a  river  llood,  gathered  on  tho  bank, 
and  as  each  one  counted  to  see  if  all  had  gained  the  shore  and 
could  count  only  eleven,  were  in  great  anxiety,  and  thought  one 
of  theni  must  have  been  drowned,  fo,'  each  oiu-  forgof  to  (  luit 
h'imstlf !  We  must  not  forgei  each  to  count  himself  in 
inculcating  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  off  with  our  coats  and 
at  it!  It  is  not  the  farmer  who  says,  "'Go,  boys,  and  reap  the  ji:^a,„pic 
harvest,"  but  the  farmer  that,  with  his  coat  off,  says,  "Come, 
boys,  and  reap  the  harvest,'"  that  will  succeed,  and  make 
farming  pay.  I  never  can  be  sufRcieutly  thankful  to  lUy  father 
for  training  us,  his  sons,  or  rather  allowing  us  to  train  ourselves, 
in  all  sorts  of  trades.  He  used  to  say  to  us,  in  ctfect:  "  Boys, 
I  will  furnish  yo\i  with  all  the  material  you  need,  and  with  all 
the  tools  you  will  learn  to  use."  NVhat  slaughter  we  n^.adc  in 
Ills  piles  of  choice  timber,  and  in  theleathe  closet  in  tbegarr-et  I 
Carpentering  we  went  into,  and  fairly  mastered  cabinet-making  ; 
we  learned  enough  to  make  some  nice  secretaries  and  desks. 
How  proud  we  were  when  we  hitched  the  iarm  oxen  into  our 
completed  row  boat  and  hauled  it  down  to  the  water.  Tire 
cats,  the  dog,  the  goat,  all  bad  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
wearing  the  harnesses  we  had  made,  and  drawing  the  vehicles 
we  had  manufactured,  and  the  bricklavers'  trade  bad  to   suffer 
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violence  at  our  bands,  and  not  a  farm  implement  had  then  been 
invented  but  what  wo  were  trained  to  use  and  use  well.  My 
father  little  knew  that  he  was  training  a  missionary  to  open  a 
new  station  among  the  Telugns.  For  when  I  laid  the  found- 
ation at  Madanapalle  30  years  ago,  my  best  carpenters  learned 
to  do  better  and  more  rapid  work  from  me.  I  took  the  trowel 
from  the  bricklayer's  bands  and  taught  them  to  do  a  better  job ; 
and  when  I  wished  to  pat  up  a  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  to  keep 
out  the  power  of  the  sun,  it  was  only  after  I  had  mounted  the 
staging  and  myself  nailed  on  the  lath  and  put  up  the  first 
square  yard  of  plaster  and  made  it  stick,  that  they  would 
believe  that  plaster  would  stick  on  tbe  underside  of  strips  of 
board  with  cracks  between ;  and  when  1  bad  made  the  first 
American  pump,  they  followed  on.  But  1  had  to  stand  a  severer 
test,  for  once  while  on  a  journey  botb  my  ponies  lost  shoes. 
There  was  not  a  borse-sboer  within  twenty-six  miles,  so  I  put 
on  a  hig  apron  and  went  to  work  and  shod  my  own  ponies,  and 
then,  lest  such  a  thing  should  happen  again,  I  went  to  work 
and  trained  my  own  syce  or  groom,  nnd  he  became  the  best 
horse-shoer  of  all  that  region.  None  of  my  native  assis- 
tants think  their  dignity  is  damaged  if  they  dig  their  own 
gardens  or  rejiair  the  broken-down  carts  on  a  journey  or 
pitch  their  own  tents  or  carry  their  own  bundles,  as  they  see 
me  do  mine.  Yes,  sir,  like  the  German  Emperors,  we  must 
teach  the  dignity  and  the  usefulness  of  labour  by  example,  at 
least  doing  what  we  can,  if  we  cannot  do  every  kind  of  work. 
In  our  mission  we  are  teaching  every  young  man  in  our  training 
school  for  native  assistants,  some  useful  trade.  We  have 
eighty  students  now  in  our  industrial  and  lower  secondary 
school  at  Arni,  who  study  one  half  the  day  and  are  trained  in 
our  workshops  the  other  half,  and  not  nntil  they  have  each 
well  learned  one  of  the  trades  we  teach — carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  tailoring,  rug-weaving  or  printing— are  they  admitted 
into  tbe  High  School  department,  from  which  those  mentally 
and  spiritually  fitted  are  allowed  to  go  on  into  our  Theological 
Seminary.  When  each  of  our  Catechists  and  village  Pastors 
can  teach  their  villagers  a  trade,  a  long  step  will  have  been 
taken  towards  self-support. 

The  Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  ph.d.,  C.  M.  S.,  Batala, 
Panjab,  said  :—  The  admirable  pa])er  by  Mr.  Frohnmeyer  has 
shown  both  the  strength  and  tiie  weakness  of  Industrnal  Mis- 
sions, bow  much  mav  be  and  has  been  done,  and  what  dangers 
are  incurred.  We  have  to  recognize  that  on  the  temporal  side  of 
missionary  work  our  converts  come  under  tbe  laws  of  political 
economy.  As  ('bristians  they  will  and  must  in  some  way  contract 
new  wants,  which  will  bring  about  a  more  expensive  sca'e  of  living 
than  that  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  But  if  so,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary    that   man    for    man   the    Christian  should  be  able  to 
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produce  by  his  labour  u  higher  value  than  the   non-Christian  ;  Foukxu  Day. 
otherwise    he    will  infallibl}'  tall  behind  in  the  great  social  race.  ' 

This  greater  effectiveness  of  Christian  labour  can  only  be 
brought  abtut  by  industrial  training.  But  in  our  efforts  to 
teach  handicaps  we  are  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the  question. 
The  staple  industry  of  India,  which  absorbs  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  its  labour,  is  agriculture.  To  solve  the  industri;il  problem,  Agriculture. 
the  Christian  ccmmunifcy  must  be  attached  to  the  soil,  or  rather 
must  attach  the  soil  to  itself.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Here  I 
confess  to  the  feeling  of  standing  before  a  blank  wall.  Our 
missiouaiy  experiment  in  the  way  of  Christian  settlements  have 
not  yet  been  successful.  They  lack  economical  independence, 
and  therewith  stability  and  the  power  of  self-propagation.  The 
only  hopeful  method  that  I  see  is  to  enlist  the  help  and  sympa- 
thy of  our  higher  class  Christians.     There  are  many    who   have  „        fh-y, 

amassed  considerable  means  ;  and  in  some   instances    bavins:  in-    i*^^r<i,-5 
jii  -111         1  i-i-i-  1  class  Vjiiris- 

vested  these  m  land,  they  have  made  it  their    business  to  let  out  tians. 

this    land    to    Christian    tenants.     If   this  practice  were  greatly 

extended    it    would    go  tar   towards  a  solution  of  the  industrial 

difficulty  which  presses  on   the   poor  Indian    Christian,  and    I 

earnestly  appeal  to  our  Indian  brethren  who  are  men  of  substance 

to  help  thus  to  consolidate  our  nascent  community. 

The  Rev.  J.  Duthie,  L.  M.  S.,  Nagercoil,  said: — I  beg 
permission  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  Industrial  work 
carried  on  in  the  Travancore  Mission,  viz.,  lace,  at  my  own  sta- 
tion ;  and  embroidery,  at  Neyoor.  The  lace-work  was  begun  many 
years  ago  by  Mrs.'Mauet— the  embroidery  by  Mrs.  Baylis.  ^^'jj^jj^ 
These  branches  of  work  are  of  gieat  value  to  the  Chris- 
tian women  employed,  and  help  also  to  provide  funds  for  the 
female  work  carried  on  by  the  mission.  Mrs.  Duthie  has  150 
workers  in  the  Lace  Department  at  the  Head  station,  Nagercoil ; 
and  as  many  more  are  employed  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
A  beautiful  box  of  lace  has  just  been  sent  to  the  Chicago 
Exhibition.  As  showing  in  how  many  ways  mission  work  bears 
fruit,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  lace  worker  who  was  sent 
from  Travancore  to  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission  in  Benares.  That 
woman  was  of  the  humblest  origin  and  had  a  little  daughter  who 
accompanied  her  to  Benares.  The  missionaries  in  Benares  cared 
for  the  child  and  educated  her.  In  due  time  she  was  entered 
as  a  medical  pupil  in  a  Government  College,  had  a  most  sue-  f^^J^ult  of 
cessful  career  as  a  student,  carried  off  the  gold  medal  in  her  col-  '^  ^' 
lege,  which  she  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Viceroy,  and  is  now 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Lady  Dufleriu  hospitals  in  a  large  city 
in  North  India.  I  may  remark  that  1  have  never  known  a  more 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  uplift  and 
ennoble    even   the  humblest  in  this  land. 

The  Rev.  L.    J.    Frohnmeyer,   Basel  Mission,   Tellicherry, 
Malabar,  writer  of  one  of  the  papers,  said  : — I  should  feel  exceed- 
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ino-lv  el»>-l  it  I  could  speak  in  my  owu  divine  language  ;  I  cannot 
do*  so,  f^iitl  ^^  1  ^^^''i^'  '"^  brief  in  order  not  to  commit  too  manv 
sins  ao'ciiiist  English pronounciation  and  grammar.  Tn  speaking 
about  industrial  mission  \  tVel  almost  like  a  fi^h  out  of  water, 
and  I  hope  to  stand  here  a?  the  last  sacrifice  of  the  errnneou,« 
opinion  amounting  to  a  real  su|»er.stition,  that  any  Basel  Ger- 
man Missionary  must  be  competent  to  deal  with  the  question  ot 
industrial  mission.  As  my  paper  really  did  nut  come  under 
discussion,  T  'nay  refer  perhaps  to  another  erroneous  opinion 
prevailing"  amongst  English  friends  on  the  field  of  our  labour. 
Some  potnt  at  the  liigh  chimneys  of  our  tiling-works  and  at 
the  larce  establishments  of  our  industrial  mission  and  say  :— 
"This  Basel  Mission  must  be  immensely  rich/'  and  consequently 
they  stop  their  donations.  ^Some  even  seem  to  think  that  the  mis- 
sionaries at  a  station  carrying  on  industrial  work  are  at  liberty 
to  divide  the  }irofit  of  «nch  establishments  amongst  themselves. 
Now,  I  need  not  say  that,  whenever  there  is  a  profit  it  will 
cover  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  mission  work  carried  on  in 
Africa,  China  and  India.  Others  think  that  It  is  not  nice  in  a 
mission  at  all  to  make  money.  I  myself  have  been  once  exercised 
in  mv  mind  about  this,  and  I  a^ked  one  of  our  greatest  mission- 
ariesout  here,  old  Dr.  (iundert,  about  it.  and  he  told  me:  "Look 
here  !  there  are  two  brothers,  one  called  John  andtheotiier 
James.  Both  of  them  are  full  of  zeal  to  work  for  the  Lord  iu 
some  mission  field.  John  is  elofpient,  James  cannot  speak  so 
well,  but  he  hns  got  a  business-head,  and  so  he  says  to  .John  : 
'  Well,  John,  you  do  the  preaching,  and  1  shall  establish  soue 
shop  or  industry  to  support  you.'  So  the  two  brothers  went 
out  to  India,  John  as  the  preaching  Missionary,  James  as  the 
industrial  missionary.  In_  our  mission  even  James  took  to 
preaching  at  many  a  station  ;  souls  have  been  won  for  Christ  also 
through  ^hc  agency  of  our  industrial  missionaries.  It  has  been 
stated  this  morning  thfvt  the  educational  work  done  by  a  real 
missionarv  should  be  spiritual  work.  We  consider  even  the 
industriar  work  of  our  mission  not  to  be  altogether  secular,  but 
if  done  in  a  missionary  spirit — a  Spiritual  work  too.  .^ny 
kind  of  mission  work  done  V>y  a  spiritual  man  will  prove  to  be 
spiritual  work.  On  this  account  we  have  been  disappointed 
somewhat  to  see  that  our  industrial  brethren  have  been  omitted 
in  the  statistic  tables  prepared  for  this  Conference.  After  all, 
we  are  in  a  fortunate  position.  Shoitld  we  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval and  with  your  sympathies,  it  will  greatly  cheer  us,  and  1 
shall  not  fail  to  communicate  this  to  our  industrial  missionaries, 
especially  I  shall  not  forget  the  kind  reeommendatioa  given  by 
the  friend  of  the  C,  M.  Society  to  our  clothings.  However, 
if  you  do  not  approve  of  our  industrial  mission,  and  object  to  it, 
well,  there  is  even  a  consolation  in  this  :  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  vour  comp'^titT.oii  then. 


XJl.—  THh:  (OBSERVANCE  OE  TJfE  LORD'S 
DAY  IN  INDIA. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
SMALt.  Hall.  2  to  ^1-30   I'.m. 

J.  G.  Shomg.  Esq.,  M.A.,  i:.L.,  Calcutta,  in  th<'  chair. 

A  passage  of  Scripture  was  read  by  J.  E.  Cooke,  Est|.. 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev-.  W.  K.  LeQaesue. 

The  Chairmaa  said  :— The  subject  is  one  on  which 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  in  regard  to  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  observe  one  day  in  the  The  obsei-r- 

•'  _  "^  .         ance  of 

week  and  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  God's  service,  Sunday, 
but  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  the 
day  should  be  observed.  ''The  sabbath  was  made  for 
ni'in  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath."  We  should  bear 
that  in  mind  in  all  our  discussion,  and  if  these  words  apply 
to  the  sabbath  they  apply  much  more  to  the  Lord's  Day. 
It  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  and  privilege  to  rejoice  in  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  this  is  the  day  when  the 
Lord  rose  from  the  dead  and  obtained  victory,  let  us 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 


FIRST  PAVER. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pitilltps,  Union   Chapel,  Calcutta. 

This  paper  will  aim  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
The  object  is  to  help  towards  the  discussion  of  a  momeutous 
question.  The  general  principles  of  Lord's  Day  observance 
need  not  engage  our  atteutiou.  We  are  practically  agreed  on 
all  main  points.  But  the  special  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  India  may  well  claim  the  most  serious  thought  of 
the  Decennial  Conference.  By  the  churches  at  home  some  of 
those  circumstances  are  little  known,  and  but  faintly  understood. 
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Ft-jETH  Day,  It  would  be  well  that  the  churches  sh  ou'd  loth  know  and  un- 
derstand. They  might  then  sympathise  with  our  difficulties 
and  help  forv^ard  our  obj  ects.  I  .^hfill  now  state  certain  general 
positions  and  try  to  enforce  them. 

I.  There  are  special  reasons  for  renewed  attention  to  this 
subject  by  ruissionaries. 

(1)  The  power  of  the  church  and  of  missionaries  in  India 
is  increstsing.  Without  some  consciousness  of  power  prudent 
men  refrain  from  effort.  It  is  humiliating  and  even  injurious 
to  push  cpiestions  under  some  circumstances.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  might  well  paralyse  men  in 
reference  to  the  Lord's  Day  question.     But  that  time  is  passing 

away.  Bo  th  Governn  ent  officials,  merchants  and  planters  are 
likely  to  pay  more  heed  to  the  principles  of  Christ  in  the  future 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

(2)  The  repeal  of  the  Lord's  Day  Act  by  Lord  Lytton  has 
created  a  current  of  feeling  which  is  gradually  gaining  volume. 

This  action  was  a  reckless  piece  of  legislation,  in  full  keeping 
with  much   else  during  his    regime.     Public   opinion  in  India 
was  too  weak  to  do    anything  effective;  and  England  could  not 
be  stirred  in    those  diiys    of  the  Afghan  war.     I  remember  the 
hopeless  feeling  many  at  that    time   had,  although  they   were 
filled  with  indignation  at  I  he  reckless  nature  of  the  legislation. 
Newproposal.       (3)     An  actual  eftort  has  been  made  to  move  Government  to- 
wards passing  a  Loid's  Diiy  Act  which  shtll  be  suitable  to    In- 
dian   conditions.     The   Memorial  from  the  Calcutta  Missionary 
Conference    has    been    sent    up    to  the  Viceroy,  and  copies  of  it 
have  been  circulated  throughout  India,  and  also  sent  to  England 
and  Scotland.     A  reply  has  also  come,  to  which  we    shall   refer 
later  on.       And  although  the  reply  is  an  evasion,  yet  the  Memo- 
rial itself  marks  an  onward  stage  in  the  movement. 

(4)  The  question  is  becoming  one  of  growing  importance  to 
our  Native  Chuich.  We  all  know  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
laxity  among  the  Native  Christian  community  upon  Lord's  Day 
observan  ce  which  is  decidedly  unhealthy  and  needs  to  be  checked. 
With  their  heathen  tiaditions  and  surroundings,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  European  neglect  and  desecration  of  the  day,  we  can. 
not  pretend  to  be  surprised  at  any  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tive Church.  But  we  must  deplore  such  laxity  and  recognise  its 
growing  importance. 


Laxity  uf  the 

Native 

Church. 
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II.     Present  attitude  of  European  Christians  towards   Lord's  Fourth  Dat. 
Day  observance. 

Fifteen  years  of  itinerancy  in  Moorshedabad,  Bengal,  made  And  among 
me  acquainted  T^-ith  the  usual  treatment  of  the  Sabbath  bv  ^"™P'''^°^' 
Government  officials,  and  silk  and  indigo  manufacturers. 
The  Public  Works  Department  j)aid  almost  no  regard  to  the 
ilay,  and  tuck  shelter  behind  tlio  fallacy  tliul  native  contractors 
///I'sf  he  allowed  to  do  as  they  like.  Von  would  sec  the  Govern- 
ment l^ngineer  going  to  church  in  one  part  of  a  building,  and 
his  contractors  plastering'  and  whitewashing  the  other.  A 
magistrate,  who  would  afterwards  figu^rein  Calcutta  as  chairman 
of  a  missionary  meeting,  would  allow  any  amount  of  removal 
of  office  furniture  and  other  unnecessary  work  to  be  done  on 
the  Lord's  Day.  Subordinate  officials  were  allowed  to  pile  up 
work  upon  clerks  to  be  taken  home  and  done  on  Sunday.  As 
it  was  then,  so  1  believe  it  is  now,  with  no  change  for  the  better. 

Silk  manufacturers  used  to  run  their  factories  without  any 
regard  to  Sabbath  rest  for  their  employees.  The  skeins  were 
whirling  on  the  wheels  as  usual,  and  the  tale  was  weighed 
and  counted  in  the  evening  as  on  other  days.  A  feiu  of  the 
lilnglish  and  Scotch  managers  would  make  some  sort  of  differ- 
ence in  the  day  for  themselves,  but  even  they  could  not  escape 
from  the  inquiries  and  anxieties  inseparable  from  the  rush 
of  work. 

Indigo  factories  were  equally  indifferent  to  the  day.  Often  Desecration 
have  the  men  in  charge  said  to  me  :  "  We  lose  count  altogether  °^*^^^  Lord's 
and  really  do  not  know  which  is  Sunday."  Crops  are  sown  ; 
inspection  goes  on  ;  indigo  is  cut  and  carried  ;  and  soaking, 
beating,  pressing,  continues  just  as  usual.  No  wonder  that  men 
lose  all  count  of  days  I  To  superintend  work  like  this  young 
ffllows  come  out  from  the  pious  influences  of  many  a 
Scotch  and  English  iiome.  And  let  us  not  be  severe 
in  our  judgment  of  them.  27ie  hcdtle  is  too  hard.  Manv 
would  far  rather  keep  an  easy  conscience  and  have  a  Sab- 
bath's rest  ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  service,  the  iron  grip  of 
interested  shareholders,  the  laxity  of  Government,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  heathen,  the  ready  abuse  of  the  day  by  many  rejout- 
ed  Christians,  all  these  things  are  against  them.  It  needs  a 
man  of  very  high  Christian  principle  to  fight  successfully  for 
Sabbath  observance  amid  the  mercantile  and  planting  commu- 
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Fourth  Day.  j^ity  of  India.  It  is  time  that  Christiar.  missionaries  and 
churches  came  forward  and  tried  to  make  it  somewhat  more  easy 
for  men  to  honour  their  God  in  this  land. 

It  is  two  years  since  I  was  in  jNIoorshedabad,  and  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  Factory  Act  of  1891  has  made  any  difference. 
The  district  itself  may  well  serve  as  a  typical  one.  Its  con- 
nexion with  British  commerce  dates  back  to  the  clays  of  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  in  its  Cossini  Bazaar,  Warren  Hastings  began  his 
Indian  career  ;  from  its  chief  city  Souraj-ad-dowlah  went  down 
to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  and  on 
its  battlefield  of  Plassey  Clive  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  present  rules  of  the  mercantile  service  are  jiroba- 
l)ly  substantially  the  same  as  have  prevailed  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years.     It  is  time  there  was  a  change. 

HI,     Eno'lish  and  Scotch  capitalists  are  responsihle  for  much 
iliuroppans  ^    ,      t       i7   ta        i  •  t      • 

are  resign-      oi  the  Lord  s  iJtxy  desecration  m  India. 

^^^^^'  The  capital  that  works  most  of  the  silk,  indigo,  jute,  pottery 

and  other  industries  in  India  comes  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Many  of  the  shareholders  and  directors  of  these  companies  are 
deacons,  and  elders  and  leading  men  in  the  churches  at  home. 
They  are  accustomed  to  observe  their  own  Sabbath,  and  would 
feel  much  scandalized  if  asked  to  keep  open  and  inspect  their 
offices  and  factories.  Yet  their  money  and.  system  is  keeping 
silk,  indigo  and  jute  assistants,  and  engineers  doing  just  that 
very  thing  in  many  parts  of  India.  Tiiere  needs  a  shaking  among 
certain  dry  bones  in  Dundee  and  London.  Many  a  pious  elder, 
and  even  missionary  director,  should  ask  himself  a  few  unplea- 
sant questions  and  come  to  a  few  new  resolves  about  his  capital 
and  influence  in  India.  Methiuks  a  vast  deal  of  our  hope 
for  the  lessening  of  Sunday  work  out  here  de])ends  upon  the 
action  of  men  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Munifipali-  IV.  Municipalities  are  allowed  to  disregard  the  Lord's  Day. 
Frequently  in  the  mufassal  (country  districts)  meetings  of  the 
Municipality  are  purposely  arranged  on  the  Lord's  Day.  This 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  religious  neutrality  in  which 
such  institutions  should  be  carried  on.  A  Municipality,  both 
in  its  Commissioners  and  subordinates,  is  open  to  the  whole 
community.  It  should  be  worked  on  lines  that  will  be  consist- 
ent with  the  religious  scru|>les  of  all  sections  of  the  public, 
Both    Commissioners     and      employees   may    be,     and   often 
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are,    Christians.     A  style  of  work,  therefore,  which  ignores  the  Fourth  Day. 
siicredness  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  direct  breach  of  the  principles 
of  religious  neutrality. 

The  ordinary  work  of  municipalities  is  carried  on  with  almost 
utter  disregard  for  the  Lord's  Day.  Some  kinds  of  work  must 
be  done,  but  they  should  be  limited  to  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. As  it  is,  road-mending,  building,  tank  cleaning  and 
much  other  unnecessary  work  is  carried  on  just  the  same  every 
day.  This  presses  very  heavily  in  many  places  upon  both 
European,  Eui-asian  and  Native  Christian,  and  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  Government.  The  Viceroy  of  India  is 
responsible  for  safe-guarding  the  rights  of  the  public  con- 
science. Municipalities  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  upon  lines 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  religions  neutrality. 

V.     Government  has  degenerated  in  its  attitude  towards  the  Attitude  of 
Lord's  Day.  Government. 

Time  was,  in  the  days  ol'Lord  William  Bentinck  (1827-1837) 
and  Lord  Hastings  (1844-48),  when  more  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  to  protect  Sabbath  privileges.  The  following  cir- 
cular will  speak  for  itself  : — • 

"Home  Department,  Camp  Bhurniah,  12th  January  1847." 

"  The  Governor-General  is  pleased  to  direct  that  all  public 
"  works,  carried  on  by  order  of  Government,  whether  under  the 
"direction  of  its  own  otiicers,  or  through  the  agency  of  contractors, 
"  shall  be  discontinued  on  Sunday. 

(2)  "  Cases  of  ui'gent  necessity,  in  which  delay  would  be  detri- 
"  mental  to  the  public  service,  are  to  be  considered  as  cases  of 
"  exception,  and  all  such  shall  be  i nun ed lately  reported  to  the 
"  Military  Board  for  their  special  orders,  and  for  the  information 
"  of  Government.  The  othcer  in  charge  of  the  work  will  act  on 
"  his  own  discretion,  where  delay  in  waiting  for  the  sanction  of 
"  the  Board  would  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences. 

(3)  "  The  cessation  of  work  on  the  Sunday  shall  be  an  under- 
"  stood  condition  in  all  future  contracts  for  public  work,  whether 
"  an  express  provision  to  that  effect  be  inserted  in  the  deed  of 
"  contract  or  not.  No  claim  therefore  of  addition  to  the  amount 
"  of  the  contract,  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  labour  on 
"  Sunday,  shall  be  admitted." 

We  ground  a  claim  for  Government  action  upon  physical  and 
not  religious  considerations.     We  respect  true   religious  ueutra- 
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lity  on  the  part  of  the  Indiriu  Governmeiit  as  the  attitude  in  keep- 
ing with  its  position.  But  we  believe  that  every  Government  is 
bound  to  safe-guard  at  least  VaQphysical  well-being  of  its  subjects. 
It  is  quite  sufficiently  established  that  human  brains  and  bodies 
need  more  rest  than  is  gained  by  mere  nightly  sleep.  The 
human  organism  requires  a  seventh  day  of  cessation  from  toil,  if 
it  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  healthy,  vigorous  life.  From  this 
point  of  view  Government  has  a  duty  to  its  Hindu  and  Muhaui- 
madan,  as  well  as  to  its  (christian  subjects.  It  should  protect 
them  from  the  greed  of  capital,  and  encourage  the  establishment 
of  Sabbath  observance. 

At  present  an  undoubted  and  strong  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Sab- 
bath observance  in  India  are  the  numerous  holidays  arising  from 
the  religions  of  the  country.  Those  holidays  among  Hindus  cover 
23  days,  and  among  Muhammadans  six  days,  making  a  total  ol 
29.  But  these  may  be  thrown  in  to  represent  the  extra  wear 
upon  life  in  an  Indian  climate  ;  and  to  count  for  the  English  and 
American  annual  holiday.  Moreover,  the  ])ressure  of  commer- 
cial life  is  driving  some  of  these  holidays  into  very  close  quarters; 
and  is  likely  to  succeed  in  this  more  and  more  as  the  power  of 
Hinduism  wanes.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  English  Satur- 
day afternoon  is  practically  unknown  outside  of  a  city  like 
Calcutta . 

Government  might  get  some  help  towards  encouraging  a 
seventh  day's  rest  from  an  argument  supplied  spontaneously  by 
some  of  their  Hindu  subjects.  In  two  of  the  busiest  bazaars  of 
Calcutta,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  number  of  shop-keepers  have 
steadily  refrained  from  all  Sunday  business.  This  is  a  most 
marked  testimony  to  the  value  put  upon  an  English  custom,  fur 
its  own  sake,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  religious  questions 
involved.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  this  practice  will 
grow.  And  as  it  grows  the  task  of  Government  in  encouraging 
a  seventh  day's  rest  will  become  increasingly  easy. 

VI,  Reply  of  Government  to  (he  Memorial  of  the  Calcutta 
Missionary  Conference. 

The  gist  of  that  reply  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words. 
"  We  have  been  skilfully  advised  how  not  to  do  it ;  and  we  in- 
tend sheltering  ourselves  behind  that  advice  until  compelled  by 
some  greater  pressure  to  give  more  earnest  heed."  Under 
these    circumstances  our  reply  to  Government  should   be  some- 
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what  as  follows  :     ''We  much  regret  the  need  for  further  action  ^'oueth  Day. 
"on    our    part;  but  \vc    are    quite    tleterniined    to   mature  the 
•'  needful  amount  of  pressure  to  compel  the  Government  of  this 
"country  to  go  back  somewhat  upon  its  reckless  legislation  of 
♦'1877,""' 

The  word  "reckless  '  may  apjiear  strong  in  view  of  Govern- 
ment statements  as  to  previous  inquiries.  But  Ave  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  any  stronger  than  is  warranted  by  the  facts  oi' 
the  case.  We  need  not  question  that  inquiries  were  made,  nor 
that  Government  had  worked  up  an  apparently  good  case.  Bui 
we  are  dealing  with  a  question  involving  the  moral  sentiments 
of  many  thousands  of  Ihitish  subjects,  who  have  no  voice  in 
that  part  of  the  British  Empire  where  tlnnr  lot  is  cast.  Yet 
they  are  descendents  of  a  nation  that  has  been  educated  at  least 
for  230  years  to  regard  the  Ssibbath  as  a  Dies  noti.  Yet 
Government  asks  these  British  subjects  to  accept  as  sound  the 
following  summing  up  of  the  question  at  issue.  In  reply  to  a 
Memorial  of  the  Calcutta  AJissionary  Conference  in  1883 
Government  said  : — 

"  1  am  to  inform  you  that  the  JuUhorities  who  have  from  time  'ii,e  Govern - 
"  to  time  given  their  opinions  on  the  general  question  of  the  ap-  ment  vieAv. 
"  plicability  of  the  L  ord's  Day  Act  to  India  have  been  unanimoiis 
"in  holding  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  except  those 
"  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  process,  have  ever  been  in  force 
"  in  any  part  of  India,  and  most  of  those  authorities  have  further 
"  held  that  even  those  latter  provisions  have  never  been  in  forc^ 
"  here,  and  that  accordingly  the  repeal  of  the  Act  by  the  Code  of 
"Civil  Procedure  had    no  practical  effect  whatever.'" 

This  reply  ignores  compl  etely  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
of  the  case.  The  educating  and  restraining  force  of  such  an  Act 
is  not  so  much  in  its  power  to  punish,  as  in  the  moral  conviction 
that  it  fosters.  Penalties  for  breach  of  the  Lord's  Day  Act  in 
England  have  been  almost  non  -existent  for  generations  ;  but  the 
moral  impression  produced  has  been  enormous.  And  the  nmjo- 
rity  of  British  subjects  co  mc  out  to  India  under  the  s\^ay  o' 
those  moral  convictions.  The  existence  ot  the  law  in  India  wa& 
a  similar  fosterer  of  comictions.  The  repeal  of  that  Act  was  a 
distinct  removal  of  a  most  valuable  moral  influence;  an  intiuence 
which  was  on  the  side  of  Government  :  an  intiuence  ready  to  be 
increasingly  used  in  promoting  the   physical    welKbeing    of    two 
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iouKTH^  Day.  hunclred  and  eiglity  millions  of  its  Indian  subjects.  To  say  that 
"the  repeal  of  that  Act"  by  the  Indian  Government  ''had  no 
practical  effect  whatever"  is  to  ignore  the  mighty  force  of  the 
almost  universal  previous  conviction  that  Indian  Law  was  on  the 
side  of  Lord's  Day  observance  ;  and  such  a  re))ly  is  not  worthy 
of  a  great  Government. 

But  the  latest  reply  of  Government  to  llic  Memorial  of  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  requires  a  more  lengthy  and 
searching  consideration  than  is  possible  in  this  paper.  And  the 
subject  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  vigorously  by  the  Conference 
concerned . 

VII.  PiiACTicAL  suGGESTioxs. — (1)  Let  this  question  of 
Lord's  Day  observance  have  a  more  prominent  place  in  the 
attention  of  every  Indian  Missionary  and  Conference.  Its  place 
in  God's  Word  demands  such  prominence. 

(2)  Let  no  opportunity  be  lost  of  urging  the  question  upon 
the  mercantile  community,  both  in  India  and  Britain.  The 
present  slate  of  things  proves  a  great  snare  and  hardship  to 
many  lives, 

(3)  Let  the  press  be  used  freely  both  here  and  at  home  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience,  and  to  create  that  pressure  with- 
out which  the  Indian  Government  will  not  act. 

(4)  Let  facts  be  collected  to  [irove  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
Government  contention  that  the  "  repeal  of  the  A  ct  has  had  no 
practical  effect  whatever."  1  am  certain,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  it  has  had  a  very  widespread  and  a  very  marked 
effect,  both  among  Natives  and  Europeans.  It  has  greatly 
encouraged  loose  treatment  of  the  day.  And  surely  such  treat- 
ment uceded  no  encouragement  in  India. 

(5)  Let  the  Calcutta  Memorial,  together  with  the  reply  of 
Government,  and  a  well-prepared  criticism  of  that  reply,  be 
printed  and  widely  circulated  both  in  India  and  at  home. 

(<3)  Let  an  effort  be  made  to  j)repare  a  Memorial  for  signature 
by  the  Christian  professional  and  business-men  of  India,  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  there  are  a  good  number  of  such  men  who 
would  willingly  support  such  a  movement. 
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SECOND     PAPER.  Four™  Day. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Wakne,  M.  E.  C,  Calcutta. 

I  have  freely  conferred  with  Rev.  W.  B.  Philhps,  the  writer 
ot  the  first  paper.  He  hns  very  ably  put  before  tlie  Conference 
many  of  the  special  reasons  why  this  subject  should  have  the 
careful  and  prayerful  attention  of  this  Conference,  and  has  given 
a  number  of  very  practical  suggestions.  ]\ty  purpose  is  to 
supplement  the  first  paper,  to  state  some  of  the  Scriptural  truths 
on  this  question,  and  make  but  one  suggestion,  which  I  hope 
will  be  acted  upon  by  this  Conference. 

T.  The  Sabbath  was  Instituted  in  Paradise. — The  Seriptiual 
Sabbath  is  but  one  day  younger  than  man.  God  made  man  on  ^'^'^tiath. 
the  si\th  day,  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed 
it :  because  that  in  it  He  rested  from  all  His  works  which  God 
had  created  and  made."  Gen.  2,  3.  ft  is  peculiarly  suggestive 
that  man's  first  day,  in  his  uprightness,  innocence,  and  with 
all  his  faculties  pronounced  "  very  good"  should  be  a  Sabbath 
day.  There  is  after  tbis  no  full  statement  of  the  Sabbatic  law 
until  the  giving  of  the  commandments,  but  we  have  enough  to 
show  that  from  the  first  the  national  reckoning  of  the  Jews  was 
by  weeks.  Noah  reckoned  by  seven  days  in  sending  out  birds 
from  the  Ark.  Gen.  8,  12.  Laban  and  Jacob  also  reckoned 
by  weeks.  Gen.  29,  27.  In  Joseph's  time  also  the  Hebrews 
reckoned  by  sevens  in  the  division  of  time.  Perfect  proof  that 
the  Sabbath  was  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  commandments  i.s 
lound  in  the  full  record  of  the  manna,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Exodus ;  how  on  the  sixth  day  "  they  gathered  twice  as 
much,"  and  Moses  explained  :  "  This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken.  To-morrow  is  a  solemn  rest,  a  holy  Sabbath  unto 
the  Lord."  "And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day  that 
there  went  out  some  of  the  people  to  gather,  and  they  found 
none."  This  divinely  given  object  lesson  was  before  the 
commandments  were  given,  and  proves  that  a  Sabbath  was  a 
merciful  provision  from  the  first,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  race. 

II.     The  Giving  OF   the   Commandment. — The    finger    of  Tho  4tli  Com- 
ihe  Lord  writing  the  fourth  commandment  on  a  tablet  of  stone  "^*'"  m^'t- 
was  but  a  fuller  statement  of  a  divine  merciful  institution  which 
God  considered  necessary  for  man    even    in    paradise.     In    this 
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ForRTH  Day.  commaudmeut  God  has  condescended  to  use  three  cogent 
arguments  to  press  its  observance  upon  us.  The  first  is  taken 
from  his  own  example.  "  The  Lord  .  .  .  rested  the  seventh  daj\" 
The  second  from  the  bountiful  and  liberal  portion  of  time 
allowed  for  our  temporal  interests.  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  work,"  The  third  from  the  dedication  of  this 
day  to  his  own  immediate  worship  and  service.  "The  Lord 
blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.''  It  is  therefore  a 
sin,  a  sacrilege  and  a  theft  of,  that  which  is  holy,  to  use  any  part 
of  this  day  for  unnecessary  secular  pleasure  or  work.  The 
fourth  commandment  is  as  binding  in  its  line  as  the  first  against 
idolatry,  as  the  sixth  against  murder,  as  the  eighth  against 
stealing.  Between  the  authority  of  these  commandments  there 
is  no  difference.  The  introducing  into  this  commandment  the 
words  "nor  thy  cattle"  gives  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  physical 
side  of  this  question.  It  is  impossible  to  state  or  comprehend 
the  significance  of  this  commandment,  which  is  the  longest,  and 
is  placed  in  the  middle  between  those  which  relate  to  God  and 
those  which  relate  to  man.  It  is  a  merciful  provision  for  tlie 
moral  .and  spiritual  w.ants  of  man,  and  the  physical  wants  of 
both  man  and  beast,  providing  alike  a  weekly  day  of  rest  for 
man,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  also  for  the  animals  which 
serve  him. 
Thf  Lord's  HI.     SuNDAV,  OR  THE  Lord's    Day. — The   transition   from 

^^y-  remembering  or  oljserviug  the  seventh  day,  to  that  of   the   first 

day  of  the  week,  need  not  be  discussed.  We  Jigree  in  believing 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  part  of  the  law  which  our  Lord  came,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  that  we  are  now  under  a  new  covenaiit, 
and  in  it  on  our  day  of  holy  rest  we  remember  not  a  finished 
creation,  but  a  completed  redemption.  When  we  remember 
the  Lord's  Day,  if  we  look  backward,  we  are  reminded  of  His 
Resurrection,  and  if  we  look  forward,  of  the  general  resurrection 
and  the  Sabbath  of  eternal  rest  beyond. 

Ilowwe  in  India  shall  remember  the  Lord's  Day  and  keep  it, 
not  as  a  business  day,  or  as  a  holiday,  but  as  a  holy  day,  is  our 
concern.  Kven  in  Christian  lands  this  seems  to  be  a  time  when 
the  best  efforts  of  the  united  church  are  required  to  save  this 
divinely  given  day  of  rest  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given. 
If  united  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  the  churches   are   needed   in 
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Christian  lauds  to  preserve  this  clay,  how    much    more    do    we  Foukth  Day. 
need  to  be  united  in  this   laud,   where   the  many    millions    of 
India  have  yet  to  be   taught   the    nature   and   purpose    of  the 
Lord's  Day. 

IV.  An  India  Lord's  Day  Union  Recommended. — The  A  Union  re- 
r7i«<?/ purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  to  recommend  that  commended, 
this  Decennial  Conference  take  steps  toward   forming  a   Union 

Society  which  shall  unite  the  Christians,  and  so  far  as  possible 
all  the  people  of  India  on  this  question.  I  suggest  this  because 
these  societies  have  had  such  a  mission  in  other  countries,  and 
a  quotation  or  two  from  their  objects  and  work  Avill  suggest 
some  of  the  work  such  a  Union  could  do  in  India.  In  England 
the  "  Society  for  Promoting  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day "  has  for  its  objects : — "  To  diffuse  information  on  the 
subject  by  the  publication  of  books  and  tracts  on  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Institution.  To  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
appear  best  adapted  to  lead  to  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day 
in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  Empire.  To  open  corres- 
pondence for  the  purpose  of  forming  local  associations.  To 
promote  petitions  to  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
repressing  the  open  violation  of  the  Lord's  Day." 

The  "Working-Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association"  also  in 
England,  was  established  in  1857,  and  its  object  is  *'  To  secure 
to  the  people  their  natural  and  scriptural  right  to  the  rest  of  the 
Lord's  Day."  Some  of  the  work  done  by  this  Society  is  worthy 
of  our  notice,  such  as  the  resistance  to  the  schemes  for  opening 
museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays.  About  6,000,000  publications 
have  been  issued.  Many  working  men  have  been  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Association.  All  parliamentary  operations 
effecting  the  Sabbath  are  watched,  and  opposed  or  supported, 
as  the  case  may  require.  The  "American  Sabbath  Union" 
aims  to  lead  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  regarding  the 
civil  and  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  violation 
of  the  Sunday  laws  of  the  land.  It  looks  after  national  and 
local  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace  and  order, 
and  for  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  people  to  their  weekly 
rest-day. 

V.  Some  reasons  for  having    a    Lord's    Day    Union  Reasons. 
IN  India. — («)    The  foregoing  quotations  from  the  objects  and 
operations  of  societies  in  other    countries,    similar   to    the    one 
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Fourth  Day,  pi-oposed  for  India,  teach  us  that  such  a  Society  can  do  many 
kinds  of  work  in  India  and  enlist  a  great  variety  of  agencies, 
and  unite  on  this  question  people  of  widely  different  views  on 
other  questions.  It  is  believed  that  when  such  a  society  is 
organized  in  India,  that  not  only  can  the  Christian  communions 
be  united,  but  in  many  places  peoples  of  other  religions  will 
unite  in  this  work  of  securing  a  day  of  rest  for;  the  many 
millions  of  overworked  people  in  this  land. 

(b)  There  are  special  reasons  for  united  effort.  The  Native 
Church  is  growing  rapidly  and  requires  much  teaching  and 
literature  on  the  Sabbath  question.  European  Christians 
become  very  careless  about  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in 
India.  The  Government  has  degenerated  in  its  attitude  on  this 
question,  and  Municipalities  are  also  indifferent  or  opposed. 
The  greed  for  gain  in  some  cases,  both  of  the  employer'  and  the 
employee,  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  in  many- 
cases  Europeans  employed  are  indirectly  compelled  to  violate 
conscience.  The  rights  of  British  subjects  to  the  Lord's  Day  are 
very  indifferently  protected  in  India.  The  Statute  Book  of 
India  which  is  the  national  conscience,  just  as  the  Executive 
Government  is  the  national  will,  is  a  blank  on  this  question,  as 
is  seen  from  a  Government  letter  to  the  Calcutta  Missionary 
Conference,  dated  27th  September  1883. 

The  position  was  summed  up  in  paragraph  4  of  that  letter, 
which  is  as  follows: — '*  I  am  to  inform  you  that  the  authorities 
who  have  from  time  to  time  given  their  opinions  on  the  general 
question  of  the  a])plicability  of  the  Lord's  Day  Act  to  India 
have  been  unanimous  in  holding  that  none  of  the  provisions  of 
that  Act,  except  those  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  process, 
have  ever  been  in  force  in  any  part  of  India,  and  most  of  those 
authorities  have  further  held  that  even  these  latter  provisions 
have  never  been  in  force  here,  and  that  accordingly  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  had  no  practical 
effect  whatever."  Note  carefully  the  whole  Act  has  been 
repealed.  These  and  many  other  considerations  seem  to  make 
united  effort  a  present  duty. 

(e)     The   success   of  other  Union    Organizations   in    India 

should  encourage  a  united  effort  on  this  work.    I  wrote  to  a  high 

Public  Government  official  for  suggestions   before    writing   my   paper, 

sentiment.       and,  among  others,  received  this  one,  *' If   the   Conference  can 
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arrange  to  set  apart  some  one  to  go  about  India  to  create  public  I'oueth  Day. 
sentiment  on  the  Sunday  question,  good  would  come  of  it."  The 
success  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  the  "  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association"  during  the  three  years  of  a  resident 
Secretary  in  India  and  the  "  Christian  Literature  Society  for 
India,"  may  well  be  quoted  as  encouraging  examples. 

(d)  Conventions  would  be  held  in  various  parts  of  India  and 
local  interest  could  be  awakened,  the  public  conscience  educated  j 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  improved,  a  better  state  of  Sab- 
bath observance  secured,  and  thereby  every  interest  of  all  mis- 
sions would  receive  help. 

(e)  The  Sabbath  question  in  India  has  many  complications  The  laity. 
peculiar   to  this  country.     Their  solution  will  require  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  churches  and  the  creating  of  a   literature   suited 

to  the  situation  in  India. 

(/)  Several  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Calcutta  Mission- 
ary Conference  and  perhaps  others,  but  no  one  Conference  can 
represent  all  India,  for  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
missionaries  working  in  India  are  not  in  any  Missionary  Confer- 
ence, and  there  would  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  laity,  and 
they  are  a  much  more  important  factor  in  this  question  than 
the  missionaries. 

((/)  Isolated  Eur.ipeans  in  India  require  the  help  such  a  union 
could  afford.  Through  it  they  could  make  their  grievances 
known.  A  brief  quotation  from  a  well-known  Bengal  missionary 
working  in  a  jute  district  will  tell  its  own  story: — "  The  physical 
and  economical  phases  of  the  question  have  been  well  put  bv  "  the 
Jute  Wallahs"  themselves.  The  experience  of  the  ages  is  on  their 
side,  when  they  say  that  they  would  enjoy  better  health  and  do  jj;^^.  j  ^j^^  ^f 
better  work  if  allowed  to  rest  one  day  in  seven.  The  morality  of  the  .iiustion, 
the  question  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  I  mean  we  must  not  forget 
to  consider  the  effect  of  Sunday  labour  upon  the  moral  nature  of 
these  men.  Many  of  them  come  out  with  good  recommenda- 
tions from  their  ministers  and  with  a  settled  determination  not 
to  disgrace  their  Christian  profession  or  the  old  people  who 
taught  them  to  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
They  are  engaged  by  Christian  men  at  home,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  expect  as  much  Christian  consideration  in  India  as 
draught  cattle  get  in  Scotland.  But  if  they  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  arrive  when  the  mills  are  running  seven  days  a  week, 
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they  have  to  violate  conscience  by  breaking  the  Sabbath,  or  ruii 
the  risk  of  being  sent  home  as  failures.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  they  should  adopt  the  latter  course  ;  so  they  should.  We  all 
ought  to  do  many  things  we  do  not  ;  but  most  of  them  are 
young  fellows  whose  principles  have  never  previously  been  put 
to  any  great  strain,  and  they  are  quite  unprepared  for  such  a 
severe  test  of  character.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  the  older 
hands  have  knuckled  down,  and  these  older  ones  assure  them 
that,  although  they  do  not  like  it,  they  must  do  it.  A 
yielding  to  such  pressure  may  show  the  absence  of  the  grand 
old  covenanter's  spirit;  but  we  must  remember  that  these  men 
fight  their  battles  one  by  one  and  not  altogether.  I  do  not  wish  to 
minimise  their  weakness,  but  to  show  that  they  have  a  stroiig  claim 
on  Christian  sympathy.  Whatever  Sabbath  breaking  may  be 
to  other  people,  it  is  sinful,  yes,  exceeding  sinful,  to  a  Scotch- 
man, This  being  so,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  work  in  the 
forenoon  and  delight  in  the  service  of  God  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Sabbath  becomes  a  day  of  condemnation  instead  of  comfort.  The 
memory  of  better  days  torments  the  man,  the  climate  adds  its 
depressing  influence,  and  older  men  who  have  already  succumbed, 
invite  him  to  '  peg'  and  tennis.  The  weary  body  and  jaded  mind 
crave  excitement  and  company,  and  too  frequently  the  temp- 
tation is  yielded  to  and  moral  ruin  is  the   result." 

VI.  How  CAN  THE  Organization  be  effected  in  India  ? 
I  will  cite  a  case  which  I  trust  is  to  the  point.  Just  a  little 
above  four  years  ago,  a  Memorial  was  sent  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
memorial  asked  that  body  "  to  take  the  initiative  in  forming  a 
National  Sabbath  Committee  by  appointing  several  persons  to 
serve  on  such  Committee,  with  instructions  to  ask  other  religious 
bodies  to  appoint  representatives  in  order  that  the  invasion  of 
our  day  of  rest  and  worship  may  be  successfully  resisted  by  the 
united  forces  of  American  Christianity,  in  the  interest  alike 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Nation." 

On  May  15th,  1888,  the  following  resolution  was  passed n: — "In 
view  of  the  important  interests  involved  in  the  above  Memorial, 
your  Committee  recommends  that  the  General  Conference  take 
the  intiative  in  forming  a  National  Sabbath  Committee,  and  that 
all  other  evangelical  denominations  be  invited  to  appoint  repre 
seirtatives  to  serve   on  this  Committee." 
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Almost  immediately  following  this  preliminary  action  the  Foueth  Day. 
response  from  the  other  churches  was  prompt  and  hearty.  And 
within  two  months  from  that  time  fifty-five  representatives  of 
the  leading  denominations  of  the  United  States  had  heen  offi- 
cially appointed  by  these  bodies  to  serve  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee. This  National  Committee  assembled  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  Shortly  after,  a  Constitution  for  a  National  Sabbath  rp],^  World's 
Organization  was  prepared  and  plans  of  work  outlined.  The  Fair. 
Union  began  to  work,  and  its  auxiliaries  were  formed,  and  they 
were  ready  to  work  just  in  time  to  meet  the  combined  efforts 
to  open  the  Worlds'  Fair  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  thus  working 
with  tlie  churches,  a  petition,  with  over  twenty-four  million 
signatures,  pleading  for  the  closing  of  the  Worlds'  Fair  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  was  sent  to  the  Government  and  a  great  victory  has 
been  won.  There  will  be  steady  and  increasing  work  for  such  a 
society  in  Lidia. 

I  plead  earnestly  that  the  Decennial  Conference  may  go  just 
as  far  as  its  prerogatives  will  permit  it,  in  casting  its  representa- 
tive influence  on  the  side  of  united  effort  to    save   the  Sabbath  .  , 

A  proposal. 

in  India.  I  plead  for  this,  because  I  believe  that  every  interest, 
religious,  social,  moral,  political  and  physical  will  be  advanced 
by  obeying  this  law  of  God.  May  God  through  you  greatly 
promote  the  Sabbath  cause  in  India.  In  conclusion,  I  suggest 
that  this  Decennial  Conference  appoint  a  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  invite  all  missions  in  India  to  appoint  representatives, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  forming  a  Union 
Society  suited  to  this  country. 


FIRST  SPEECH. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Patou  Begg,  b.  a.^  L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta. 

A  subject  like  this,  involving  matters  of  conscience  and  valued 
rights,  requires  and  will  repay  your  most  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic attention.  As  an  English  pastor  in  India  for  six  years, 
I  have  found  my  people  with  but  rare  exceptions  (and  these 
only  such  as  one  meets  with  in  England  also  )  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest  from  the  work  of 
the  week.  As  a  missionai^y  in  constant  contact  with  the  native 
comnumity,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  during  the  past  eight 
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years  of  observing  how  the  Sunday  has  become  an  established 
institution  as  a  day  of  rest  among  the  upper  or  educated  classes, 
those  that  come  most  within  the  range  of  English  influence — 
official,  educational  or  mercantile.  The  position  of  the  Sunday 
as  a  standing  official  holiday  in  the  Government  calendai' 
accounts  for  this  latter  to  a  large  extent. 

Anything,  therefore,  that  would  interfere  with  the  Lord's 
Day  as  a  standing  holiday  from  the  office  and  business  work  of  the 
week  would  be  widely  felt  as  a  grievance,  and  if  it  were  not  that 
the  encroachments  now  and  again  made  on  the  Lord's  Day  are 
generally  of  a  local  and  temporary  character,  they  would  be 
keenly  resented  by  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, including  that  growing  section  of  the  native  community 
that  looks  to  the  Government  to  preserve  and  extend  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  British  citizenship  in  India. 

The  two  papers  before  us  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  compre- 
hensive way,  but  the  wording  of  the  subject  and  the  limited 
treatment  and  time  that  this  Conference  can  give  to  it,  leave 
much  yet  to  be  overtaken  when  the  practical  suggestions  put 
forward  by  the  writers  are  adopted,  as  I  trust  they  will  be. 
Neither  of  the  papers  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Lord's  Day 
and  of  legislation  in  connection  with  it  in  the  different  countries 
where  it  has  been  legislated  for, 

A  knowledge  of  this  history  would  be  useful  to  us  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  before  us  in  India,  and  would  do  much  to 
remove  misconception  and  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  many 
around  us  who  are  indifferent  to,  or  failing  in  tK?ir  duty  towards, 
Lord's  Day  observance. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  development  in  the  conception 
of  Sabbath  observance  since  that  of  the  early  Assyrians.  Their 
idea  seems  to  ha^'e  been  that  of  cessation  from  all  work,  sacred 
as  well  as  secular,  on  the  seventh  day ;  such  cessation  being 
regarded  as  in  itself  a  form  of  worship.  This  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  observing  of  a  day  in  the  most  literal  sense  of 
the  term;  the  day  was  hallowed  or  considered  as  a  holy  day. 

In  the  Bible  we  find  an  immense  improvement  on  this 
conception  from  the  very  first.  There  the  day  is  a  gift  from 
God  to  man — a  great  charter  of  human  freedom — placing  for  one 
day  in  the  seven,  or  at  the  end  of  each  week,  the  slave  and  his 
lord,    the   servant   and    his    master,    on    an   equal   footing    as 
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sons    and  subjects  of  one    great    Father    and  Lord,    and    the  Fourth  Day. 

main    idea  of  the  observance  of  the  day  was  that   of  making 

the     day   one   of  holy  convocation   and   worship.     No    doubt 

there  were  misconceptions  of  the  day  amongst  the  Jews  erring 

on  the  one  side  in  Pharisaical  strictness  and  on   the  other  in 

wordly  laxness,  but  tlie  main  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  observance 

])roper  to  the  day  is    clear,   and    its    position   and  authority  in 

the  Old  Testament  are  equally  clear.     When,  however,  we  come 

to  New  Testament  times,  we  find  a  wonderful  change. 

Our  Saviour  warned  men  against  breaking  or  minimising  q^^j.  Lord's 
the  least  of  God's  commandments,  and  expressly  extended  the  teaching, 
scope  and  deepened  the  significance  of  almost  every  command- 
ment in  the  Decalogue.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of  the  third 
commandment,  where  He  speaks  of  taking  solemn  oaths  or 
swearing;  thejiHh,  where  He  speaks  of  the  devoting  of  things 
as  corban  ;  the  sixth,  where  He  speaks  of  hate  ;  and  the  seventhy 
where  He  speaks  of  modesty.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  however,  there  is  this  noticeable  feature  that 
His  words  and  deeds  made  Him  appear  more  to  the  Jews  as  a 
breaker  than  as  an  expounder  of  the  law,  and  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  desirous  to  avoid  giving  this  shock  to  them. 

The  transition  from  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath  to  the  Chris- 
tian Lord's  Day,  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  our  Lord's 
action  and  teaching  in  the  Sabbath  Day  incidents  of  the  pluck- 
ing of  ears  of  corn  by  the  disciples,  the  healing  of  the  man  who 
had  a  withered  hand,  and  of  the  woman  who  had  an  infirmity, 
the  man  who  had  dropsy,  and  lastly,  the  man  who  was  infirm 
and  who  was  sent  off  carrying  his  bed,  involves  much  for  reflec- 
tion, and  especially  the  words  in  John  v.  17:  "My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work,"  and  the  comment  on 
them  in  v.  18. 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  there  new  legislation  for  Sabbath 
observance  like  that  which  we  find  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  6-7,  where 
it  is  written :  "  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to 
loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  bands  of  the  yoke, 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  brake  every  yoke. 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring 
the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house?" 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  when  we  turn  to  those  three  places 
where  the  Apostle  Paul  treats  of  Sabbath   observance    to    find 
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that  the  sanctions  that  clung  to  the  day  and  the  conscientious 
regard  for  the  day,  as  a  day  set  apart  or  holy  are  recognised, 
but  are  not  regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  the  economy  of 
the  Gospel.  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another  : 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  each  man  be  fully 
assured  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day  regardeth 
it  to  the  Lord."  Romans  xiv.  5-6.  "How  turn  ye  back  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments  whereunto  ye  desire  to  be 
in  bondage  over  again  ?  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and 
seasons,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  yon  lest  by  any  means  I 
have  bestowed  labour  upon  you  in  vain."  Galatians  iv.  9-11, 
"Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink  or  in 
vespect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  Sabbath  Day  :  which 
3re  a  shadow  of  the  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  Christ's. 
Colossians  ii.  16-17. 

It  is  not  for  us,  but  for  history  to  pronounce  on  the  bearing  of  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul  here  on  the  Sab- 
bath. We  find  that  the  Sabbath  gradually  ceased  to  be  gener- 
ally or  even  largely  observed,  and  that  it  has  now  practically 
ceased  to  be  observed  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  another  day, 
the  Lord's  Day,  has  gradually  taken  its  place,  and  has  been  viewed 
as  possessed  of  many,  perhaps  in  some  cases  all,  the  sanctions 
that  previously  belonged  to  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath.  Thus 
we  find  Justin  Martyr  speaking  of  the  day  in  terms  that  re- 
semble the  sanction  for  the  Sabbath  (given  in  Esodus  xx.  11)  : 
"We  assemble  in  common  on  Sunday,  because  this  is  the  first 
day  on  which  God  created  the  world  and  light,  and  because 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead" 
and  appeared  to  His  disciples."  Then,  later  on,  we  find  Con- 
stantine  in  321  A.D.  legislating  for  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath, 
forbidding  work  on  that  day  in  the  towns,  but  allowing  work 
in  the  country  to  be  done  on  that  day,  owing  to  such  work 
being  more  liable  to  interruptions  from  the  state  of  the  weather 
than  that  of  the  towns  and  to  its  being  liinited  by  the  seasons. 
From  that  time  onwards  there  has  been  legislation  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  under  Christian  Government  enacting  the  Lord's 
Day  observance  with  various  degrees  of  strictness.  At  one  time 
the  legislation  was  mucli  more  strict  in  England  than  in 
Scotland,  but  in  the  Puritan  times  legislation,  requiring  a  more 
I'igid   observance  of  the  day,  was  adopted  also  in  Scotland,  and 
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thiit  sciitimt'iit  regarding    the  day  which    is    often  thought  to  Foueth  Day 

bo  peculiarly  .Scottish,  had  been  already  prevalent   in  England 

before  it  began  to  develop  in  Scotland.     We  have  not  to  do  at 

present  with  the   general   question   of  Government  Legislation 

for    Lord's    Day  observance,    but  with  conditions  resulting  from 

the  legislation  in   the    past,    ar.d   it    is    our    duty  to  help  those 

who  arc  made  to  suffer   by  uncnlled  for  and  unexpected  changes 

in  the  legislation,  and  to  claim  to  be   heard  when  past  legislation 

is  to  be  modified  or  repealed  and  long  established  religious  rights 

and    privileges  are  imperilled.     The  New   Testament    teaching 

sets  before  us  a  greater  task  and  a   noble    dnty   in   place  of  the 

old  Sabbath  observance,    and  on    the  simple    prmciple  that  the 

greater   includes   the   less,  we  may   say  that  it  is  our  duty  as 

Christians  and  as  philanthropists  to  do  all  we  can  to  secure  the 

Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest  and  to   hallow  it    according   to  the 

example  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 


SECOND  SPEECH. 

J3y  the  Rev.  A.  D.  J.  Macdonald,  Christian  Literature 
Society,  Calcutta. 

A  Sabbath  map  of  the  world,  published  in  1884,  shows  Sab-  .Sabbatli 
bathless  lands  in  darkness,  while  the  deij^'cc  of  observance  attain-  "''"^P- 
ed  elsewhere  is  represented  by  various  lighter  shades.  India 
appears  as  semi-illuminated,  regarding  the  Sabbath  to  some 
extent  by  custom,  while  yet  there  is  no  Sunday  law.  Japan,  on 
the  contrary,  is  described  as  an  unchristian  Government,  Avhich 
distinguishes  the  Lord's  Day  by  law.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Lord's  Day  A.ct,  by  which  British  and  Indian 
Christians  are  deprived  of  their  legal  dies  non,  will  give  little 
satisfaction  to  those  who  go  no  further  than  to  compare  the 
action  of  these  two  Asiatic  Governments  ;  but  there  are  more  and 
weightier  reasons  which  will  induce  this  Decennial  gathering  to 
support  the  action  taken  by  the  Calcutta  Conference  in  its  late 
memorial. 

I    shall  remark   first,    on   the    degree    of  ohsercance  already  AU-cadA- 
attained: — The  weekly   rest-day  is  an  institution   already  well  P^^'*^^^^^.^" 
known   in  some   parts   of  India.     There  is   little   ditticulty    in 
explaiuing  tn  (be   Hindu   children,  who  arc    taught  in   primary 
67 
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Fourth  Day.  schools  near  oui-  large  towns  and  Europeun  centres,  the  nieanuig 
of  this  enactment  of  God's  law.  ''Which  is  the  Rest-daij  ?'' 
"  On  what  day  arc  the  mills  uiid  the  offices  closed?'''  "On 
(olutt  day  do  the  Bubna  come  home  from  the  city  ]"  are  ques- 
tions which  are  speedily  answered  by  the  cry,  "  On  Sunday.'' 
Thus  the  example  of  Christians  has  already  diffused  a  wide 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  benefits  ot  the  Dominical 
institution.  We  may  sa}-  that  an  unorganised  but  powerful 
Sabbath  Union  already  exists  in  the  Christians  who  are,  with 
various  degrees  of  earnestness,  showing  to  India  by  the  most 
powerful  of  all  teaching — that  of  example — the  value  of  tlic 
Lord's  Day.  Every  Christian  wields  an  influence  which  is  work- 
ing either  for  or  against  the  extension  of  Sabbath  observance. 
This  was  impressed  upon  mc  the  other  day  when  I  was  looking 
at  the  stock  of  a  Mnhanimadan  bookseller  in  one  of  our  large 
cities.  The  hourwaslatc  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  failing 
light  made  me  say  that  I  should  have  to  come  another  day.  The 
shopkee])or  at  once  asked  whether  I  meant  to  come  on  the 
morrow,  in  which  case,  said  he,  "/  will  open  my  shop.'  I  then 
saw,  as  never  before,  how  the  influence  of  one  individual  may 
tell  either  for  or  against  the  maintenance  of  this  divine 
ordiuauce. 

Startinj^-  from  the  nndoubted  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
people  of  India  are  in  favour  of  a  periodical  day  of  release  from 
toil,  we  may  enquire,  apart  from  theological  opinions,  as  to 
what  is  the  most  attainable  system  oj  resL-days  for  India,  Mr. 
Phillips  has  shewn  that  the  number  of  days  sanctioned  as 
holidays  amount  to  29,  or  little  more  than  the  time  bestowed  on 
the  Saturday  half  holiday  observed  in  England.  These  festivals 
are,  however,  very  unequally  distributed,  and  considering  the 
extra  wear  upon  life  in  the  Indian  climate,  we  may  well  join 
with  Mr.  Phillips  in  urging  that  Indian  toilers  require  more 
relief  than  the  holidays  allow.     The  testimony  of  Proudhou,  one 

„,    , .  „   of  the  ablest  uf  French  Socialists  and  Atheists,  may  well  be  cnioted 

Testnuuuj-  of  ,  '  ^ 

a  Socialist.  to  prove  the  advantage  of  the  seventh-day  rest  from  a  secular 
stand-point.  "Shorten  the  week  by  a  single  day,"  says  he, 
•'  and  the  labour  bears  too  small  a  proportion  to  the  rest  ; 
lengthen  the  week  to  the  same  extent,  and  labour  becomes 
excessive.  Establish  every  three  days  a  half  day  of  rest,  and 
\uu  iucrease   by  a  fraction  llu-  lots  of  time,  wliile  in  severing  the 
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iial.iir.il  unity  of  the  day,  you  break  the  numerical  liiivniuny   of  ^"^'^^  "•*■'>'■ 
things.     Accord,  on  the  other   hand,    forty-eiglit   liours   of  rest. 
aftor  twelve  consecutive  days  of  toil,    and   you    kill   the   man 
with  inertia  after  having  exhausted  him  with  fatigue."' 

The  famous  radical,  TiOnis  Blane,  in  his  vain  effort  to  save  the  Iannis  HIhth's 
Sabbath  law  of  France,  said:  -'The  diminution  of  the    hours    "'*''■*'• 
of  labour  does  not  involve   any  diminution  of  production.      In 
England  a  workman  produces  in  fifty-six  hours  as  much  as  a 
French  workman  in  seventy-two  hours,    because    Ids  forces  are 
better  husbanded." 

To  the  same  effect  might  be  quoted  the   words  of  Alexander  A.  Von 

TT         1     1  "I  * 

Von  Humboldt,  with  regard  to  what  he  called  the  '■'  dry,  wretch-     """  "'  ■■  " 

ed,  decimal  system,"     whicii   in    the   French    Revolution    was 

substituted  for  the  seventh-day  system  of   repose.     But    I    will 

only  add  the  testimony  of  our   present   Prime    Minister,   who 

shows  b}^  his  activitv  in  advanced  age,  the  practical  benefits  to 

be  obtained  by  that    periodical    cessation    from   toil    which    he 

thus  advocates  : 

"  Believing  in  the  authoritv  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  religious  Mr. 
institution,''  says  .Mr.  Gladstone,  ''  I  nuist,  as  a  matter  of  course.  '  ^^  *^  '^"*'* 
desire  the  recognition  of  that  authority  by  others.  But  over 
and  above  this,  I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  a  laborious  life, 
signally  experienced  both  its  mental  and  physical  benefits.  I 
can  hardly  overstate  its  value  in  this  view,  and  for  the  interest 
of  the  working  men  of  this  countr}^  alike  in  these  and  in  other 
yet  higher  respects,  there  is  nothing  I  more  anxiously  desire 
than  that  they  should  more  and  more  highly  appreciate  the 
Christian  day  of  rest."' 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  may  say  with  Michel  Chevalier,  the  \u  (hoTalier. 
eminent  French  political  economist — "  Let  us  observe  Sunday  in 
the  name  of  hygiene,  if  not  in  the  name  of  religion.''  Considering 
that  many  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  do  already  observe 
this  day  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and  further,  that  the  great 
l)ody  of  Christians  in  this  country  regard  the  possession  of  this 
day  as  a  right,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  most  available  of 
all  times  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  people  a  periodical 
release  from  toil.  These  '  fiftv-two  springs,"  as  Coleridge  has 
called  them,  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  year,  are  the 
most  available  of  all  expedients  known  to  the  world  of  politics 
for  relieving  the  pressures,  strains,  and   concussious   of  hinnan 
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Fourth  Day.  j-qJi^  j^  jg  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  action  of  Lord 
Lytton  will  speedily  be  revoked,  and  the  boon  of  a  Sunday 
rest  secured,  as  far  as  legislation  can  justly  secure  it,  to  the 
people  of  this  great  country. 

The    formation  of    a  Lord's  Day  Union  for  India. — 

Earl  Cairns.  Earl  Cairns,  however,  truly  said:  "The  institution  of  Sunday 
is  only  maintained  because  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  altogether  irrespective  of  churches  and  denomi- 
nations, are  convinced  tliat  it  depends,  not  on  human  law,  but 
upon  a  higher  and  greater  la\\.  which  we  are  all  bound  in  cons- 
cience to  obey." 

Apart,  therefore,  from  all  attempts  to  influence  tbe   legisla- 

A  Lord's  Day  ture,  there  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  people  of  India.     It 

Union.  -g   ^Y^^^   ^^  informing  them    as  to    the  reasons,  chronological, 

hygienic,  social,  and  above  all  religious,  whicli  have  dctei- 
mined  the  foi'emost  nations  of  the  world  to  observe  the  Sundny 
as  a  day  of  rest.  This  information  should  be  addressed  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Hindus  and  Aluhammadans  who  have  already 
to  some  extent  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  mstitutiou.  We 
must  also  revive  the  Christian  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  our 
own  fellow-countrymen,  who  in  this  country  are  so  apt  to  forget 
the  reasons  which  have  determined  their  fathers  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Day.  For  this  reason  I  welcome  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Warne,  that  a  Lord's  Day  Union 
should  be  at  once  formed  to  enlighten  the  uninformed,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  indifferent,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  tiiose  who, 
amid  discouragement  and  difficulties,  are  contending  for  their 
Sabbath  privileges.  I  trust  that  one  immediate  outcome  of  this 
Conference  will    be  the  formation  of  sujh  a  Union. 

I  well  remember  some  years  ago  one  Sunday  morning,  on 
my  way  to  preacli,  seeing  an  Englishman  accoinj)anied  by  a 
number  of  nadi'e  assistants  busily  engaged  in  the  task  of  land 
surveying.  A  little  furtlier  on  I  came  to  some  rude  little  huts, 
the  encampment  of  a  number  of  Dhangars.  or  low  caste  men 
from  Cbota  Nag|)ur,  who  were  employed  in  digging  drains  and 
repairing  roads.  Though  the  majority  had  gone  forth  to  work. 
some  half-dozen  of  them  were  sitting  in  the  encampment.  On 
asking  them  the  reason  why,  they  replied  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  that  they  could  not  vvork  on  Sunday.  Though 
far   from  their    land   and    their    own     people,    they   had    not 
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forgotten  tlieir  faith.      A  young  Englishnian,  brought  up  in  this  I^'Trth  Day, 
country,    once    complained  to  me   that  when  out  snipe  shooting  Result  of 
on    a    Sunday,    he     had    come    to    a    village   with   a    church,  J'-^'^'^ple. 
and   that     the    people  of  this   })lace   refused    to    jirovide   him 
with    a    canoe    and   ferry    him    over   the   swamps    because    it 
was  the   Lord's  Day.       He   is    now    a    constant    attendant   at 
Divine   worship,    and    I  feel    sure     can    sympathise    with    the 
refusal  which    then  so    much    surprised    him.      There    is    little 
donl)t  that   many  require    enlightenment  as   to  the   obligations 
and  the  privileges  of  the  commandment  regarding  a    holy    (ln\-. 
The  Mission  House  at  Dum  Dum  has  always  enjoyed  the  sense 
of  Sabbath  rest,  which  is  in  many  parts  of  India  so    difficult   to 
obtain.     The  Small  Arms  Ammunition  Factory,  which  supplies 
the  Indian  Army  with  cartridges,  resounds  with  activity  during 
the  whole  woek,  and  the  musical  note  of  the  steam  saws,  the  roll  of 
the    machinery,    and    the    reports    of  the    guns  which  test  the 
cartridges  are  to  be  heard  without  cessation,  until  Sunday  brings 
a  flay  of  respite  to    the  swarm  of  toilers  who  throng  the  factory 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week.     Thus  the  contrast  has  brought, 
every  Sunday  morning,  that  sense  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  very  air 
which  is  so  potent  a   means   of  blessing  in  the    manufacturing 
centres   of   our   native    land.      But  latterly  we  have  had  an  un- 
welcome disturbance  in  the  estal)lishmeut  of  a  Golf  Club  by    our  Games  on 
side.     The  early  Sunday  morning  brings  from  Calcutta  a   num-  '  "i*^  7* 
ber  of  En2;lish  gentlemen  who  spend  their  day  in  this  sport,  and 
drive    away    again    to    the  metropolis    as    the  church  bells  are 
calling  the  people  to  Evening-    Prayer.     I    cannot    conceal  my 
sorrow    that    so    many    of  our  countrymen  in  India,  in  this  and 
similar  methods,  should  show  a  practical  contempt  for    the  day 
which   is   consecrated  to   the  service  of  their  Saviour,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the   reasons  which 
have    made  oni-s    a  Sabbath-keeping  land,  many  of  them  would 
shrink  from   assisting  to  desecrate  its  sanctities    and  destroy  its 
benefits.     Let  us  therefore  do  what  we  can  to    enlighten    those 
who  are  ignorant,  and  plead  with  those  who  are  irresolute  as  to 
tlio  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  India. 

It  is  here  that  we    find    the   highest    sanction  for    the    Sab- 
bath. "  It  is  one  of  the  three    Dominical    Institutes,"    says  Dx^  •i;a\'"  i^-^r'" 
Pope.     The  Lord's  Supper,  the  Lord's  House,  and    the    Lord's  tutes. 
Dav    are   all  standing  witnesses  to  the    claims  of  the  Redeemer. 
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Four.Tn  Day.  \J^^\  ],ej.g  J  wonlflgo  even  further  th.aii  ^[r.  Warne,  regarding  as 
I  do  tlio  Sabbath,  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  Christ  in  Redemp- 
tion, l)nr  also  of  Clirist  in  Creation.  For  the  very  first  word  in 
the  Hebrew  scripture  sots  forth  Clirist  as  the  (^renter.  "The 
word  Brkshith  in  the.  hepnning — T  quote  my  honoured  father — 
refers  not  only  to  time  hnt  to  Ilim  who  is  "  llw  Beijinnbui  oflhe 
Creation  of  God.'"  The  word  RESHixHis  afiplied  to  princes,  to  first- 
fruits,  to  sacrifices,  to  the  first-born  ;  and  everywhere  denotes 
that  which  is  ''  first  in  the  sense  of  being  principal  or  chief." 
The  Jerusalem  Targum  very  significantly  renders  Reshith 
here  by  "  Wisdom,'^  suggesting  the  ^Iessiah,  and  for  this  the 
Targumist  appears  to  have  the  highest  sanction;  for  the  Afessiah 
Himself  as  the  impersonation  of  "  Wisdom,"  discoursing  of  the 
creatinn,  says:  ''''  Jfhovnh  possessed  me" — mark,  woiia  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ways,  luit  ''the  Beghininy^'' — First,  Head,  Chief  or 
Leader,  "^ of  his  wai/s,  before  his  irorhs  of  old"  (Prov.  viii.  22), 
with  this  agrees  the  Gdsppl  of  St.  John,  where  the  word  ^^Arche" 
expresses  the  idea  of  the  First  in  order  or  Prominence,  while 
the  "Word"  or  logos  is  kindred  to  the  Wisdom  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  This  subject  can  only  lie  glanced  at  here,  but  it  is 
clear  tliat  if  (Christ  l)e  the  Beginning  of  Creation,  then  the  Sabbatii 
which  commemorated  that  creation  was  ah-eady  the  Lord's  Day. 
Redemption  has  stamped  the  Day  with  a  more  glorious  import, 
but  we  shall  err  if  we  think  that  this  institute  had  not  from 
the  beginning  that  direct  connection  with  the  Second  person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which  has  become  more  manifest  in  the 
Resurrectiori  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead.  It  is  this  relation  of 
the  Day  to  Christ  Himself  which,  above  all  minor  considera- 
tions, makes  it  imperative  upon  every  Christian  missionary  to 
pray  and  to  Labour  for  its  fullest  recognition  in  this  land  where 
we  find  ourselves  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus. 

The  meeting  being  now  open  for  discussion, 
Our  Lord  and  The  Rev.  L  W.  Charlton,  m.a.,  C.M.S.,  Nuddea,  Bengal, 
said: — ^I  cannot  agree  with  what  seems  to  lie  the  opinion  of 
some  that  our  Lord  intended  to  do  away  with  the  Sabbath,  for 
if  He  had  so  intended  He  would  hardly  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  reform  it.  We,  as  missionaries,  owe  a  great  deal  to 
our  Christian  brethren  here  in  India  as,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, our  actions  are  to  a  large  extent  moulding  their  future, 
and  influencing  for  good  or  bad  their  position  with  regard  to 
such  questions  as  Sunday  observance,  and  T  do  not  hesitate  to 
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say  that,  in  ihe  evangelistic  woik  uhicli  1   iiave  alwavii  done  in  Fuuimt  JJay. 
coiiiunctiou  with,  and   tliroini;h  the   instrunicntalitv  ut",  Native  nr-    • 
Christians,  the  looseness  or  sonie  missionaries   witli    regard    to  exampk-  ' 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  has  proved  one  of  the    most  impcrativL. 
serious  stumbling-bhjcka.     Only  a  short  time  ago,  when  staying 
with  some  voluntary    helpers    in   a   village   in    the    south    of 
Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  evangelistic   work,  I  was  astonished 
one  Sunday  to  find  that  some  of  the  leading  workers  had  sent  a 
boy  to  the  bazaar  to  buy  some  refreshment.  Some  was  offered  to 
me,  and  when  I  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  bought  on 
Sunday,  they  seemed  utterly  unable  to  enter  into  my  feelings. 
I  proceeded  to  explain,  but  after  a  long  talk  the  only  answer   In... 
got  was  that  other  sahibs  thought  diftereutly,  so   it   could  only  .supplies, 
be  a  "  matter  of  opinion ''  after  all.     It    was    the    example    of 
of  "the  other  sahibs,"  whose  habit  it    is  to   use    Sunday    trains, 
which  made  it  easy  for  them  to  lightly  visit  the  bazaar    ou    the 
Sabbath  !      1  once  asked  a  Sabbath-breaking  carpenter  why  he 
worked  on  Sunday,  and  he  immediately  threw  in  my  face  the  fact 
that  ?uch  and  such  a  sahib  always  travelled  by  train  on  Sunday. 
The  connection  between  the  two  may  not  be  easy  to  trace  from 
our  point  of  view,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  our  appeal  to  such 
a  man  is  almost  incurably  weakened  and  an  unnecessary  stumb- 
ling put  in  his  way  by  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  missionary 
to  whom  he  referred.     When  in  work    in    London    it    was    my 
rule  never  to  enter  a  public  conveyance  on  Sunday  ;  and  about 
10   years  ago  I  proposed  never  to  do  so  unless  under  the   most 
urgent  necessity,   I  may  add  that  under  the  good  providence   of 
God  such  necessity  has  never    arisen.     They    told    me    that    in 
India  things  were  different,  and    that  here    Sunday    travelling  Suuday 
could  not  be  avoided,  but  as  yet  I    see    no  necessity    for    more  ti;ivelliuy. 
laxity  in  this  respect.     You  can  get    to    most    i)laces    in    India 
from  tirst  thing  Monday  morning  to  last  thing  Saturday  night  ; 
and,  if  not,  after  having  travelled  six  days,  its  time  you   rested 
one!      I  don't  believe  Sunday    trains    are   a    necessary   part  of 
God's  ])lan  for  the  conversion  of  India.     On  the    contrary,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  work  if  every  Christian 
worker  would  promise,  excepting  under  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
never  to  use  public  conveyances  of  anv  kind  on  the  Lord's  Dav. 
The  Rev.  H.  C.  Stintz,  m.  a..  M.'E.  C  Naini  Tal,   N.-W. 
P.,  said: — We  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  attempt  to  enforce 
Sabbath  ubservancc  apart  from  the  whole  counnandment  with 
which  God  originally  bound  it    up.     The   Sabbath    portion    of 
that  cummandment  is  but  one-seventh  of  the  whole.    We  often 
forget  this,  and  think  of  the  fourth  commandment  as  concerned 
ordy  with  keeping  one  day  sacred,  whereas  its  original  purpose 
was  t<>  secure  six  ihujs  of  honest  industry,  followed  by   one   day 
of  rest  and  worship,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labuur"  is  as  binding  -^^^  *^'J->  ** 
as  that  portion  \\hich  we    ol'tcn    regard    as    (he    whole   uf   the 
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FouETii  Dav,  commandment.  Society  bnttertlies  and  easy  idlers  of  all  sorts 
will  break  the  Sabbath  in  tbeir  (juest  of  pleasure  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  violate  the  divinely  ordained  law  of  toil. 
Neither  the  idle  nor  the  lazy  know  ii<  w  to  rest.  We 
need  to  remember,  also,  that  in  this  matter  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  it  is  not  the  Government  alone,  nor  the  large 
cnijdoyers  of  labour,  who  are  to  blame.  We  ourselves  break  down 
ihe  barriers  by  Sunday  travelling,  Sunday  buying  at  the  door, 
in  the  bazaar,  ^c,  Ac.  We  must  have  the  Sabbath  Union  for 
which  Mr.  Warne  pleads.  I  am  ready  to  juiii  it  here  and  now. 
But  in  asking  Government  for  legislation  relief,  we  must 
remember  two  tbi;igs  •.first,  the  peculiar  and  trying  position  in 
which  the  (rovernment  of  India  is  placed  ;  and  second,  that  we 
must  base  our  request  for  help  on  grounds  of  vvhich  a  Civil  Gov- 
ernment can  take  cognizance.  It  is  profitless  and  unkind  to 
blink  the  difficulties  which  confront  this  Government.  A  mere 
handful  of  [)eople  ruling  one-fifth  the  world's  population  with 
their  bigotry  and  superstition.  We  believe  in  religious  toleration. 
We  would  none  of  us  advocate  the  compulsory  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day  by  Hindus  and  Muhamniadans.  The  ditficulties  of 
Iraming  a  law  on  this  (juestion  are  neither  few  nor  easily  over- 
con7e.  What  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is  that  all  Government 
servants,  all  European 3  and  Native  Christians,  should  have  a 
day  of  rest,  and  that  no  man  shall  suffer  for  observance  of  the 
day.  Pleas  for  this  legislation,  to  get  a  hearing  in  the 
fiCgislative  Council,  must  be  based,  uot  on  the  Decalogue,  but 
on  the  economic  and  humanitarium  aspects  of  the  question. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Elsa>i,  M.  E.  C,  Kampti,  said  :  — I  would 
like  to  ask  the  question:  "Is  the  fourth  counnandmcnt  still 
in  force  or  has  it  been  abrogated?"  It  seems  to  me  the  whole 
question  of  Sabbath  observance  hinges  on  this.  If  the  com- 
mand is  still  iu  force,  then  we  Christians  are  bound  to  obey  it 
by  abstaining  from  all  work  on  Sunday  except  such  as  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  it  has  been  abrogated,  then  I  do  not 
see  on  what  grounds  we  continue  to  observe  a  Sabbath  at  all. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Lord  Jesus  never  did  anything 
to  show  that  He  did  not  intend  the  command  in  the  Decalogue 
to  remain  in  full  force.  I  do  not  believe  He  ever  broke  the 
Sabbath.  There  had  grown  up  around  this  connnand  of  God 
a  great  many  human  traditions,  and  all  our  Lord  did  was  to 
clear  away  these  man-made  excrescencies ;  but  he  never  did 
anything  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  itself.  It  has  been 
said  that  He  broke  the  fourth  commandment  when  He  defended 
His  discij)les  for  plucking  and  eating  the  ear;!  of  corn  on  the 
Sabbath  day  and  when  He  performed  works  of  healing  on  that 
day.  But  the  act  of  His  disciples  was  no  breakage  of  the 
original  law,  anymore  than  cutting  off  a  slice  of  bread  on  the 
Sabbiilh  wuulil  Ite.      It  was  fnlly  jnbliticd    by  (he  ;'<"'v_',5s'7//  tlieV 
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were  under.  So  iltat  all  our  Lord  did  was  to  justify  works  of  Foukth  Day 
uece^isity  and  of  mercy  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  24th  of 
Matthew,  and  the  '20th  verse,  Jesus  say.s,  when  taRing  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  "  Pray  ye  that  your  fliglit  be  not 
....  on  the  Sabbath-day."  Here,  it  seems  to  nie,  we  have 
a  clear  intimation  from  the  Lord  that  at  the  time  of  this  des- 
truction there  should  be  a  Sabbath  day  ;"  and  lie  evidently 
sanctions  and  enforces  its  observance  ;  otherwise,  wliy  shourd 
He  tell  them  to  pray  against  having  to  flee  from  Jerusalem 
on  that  day  ?  But  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  did  not  take 
place  till  many  years  after  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  His  church  ;  and  by  that  time  the  church  observed 
the  first  diiy  of  the  week  instead  of  the  seventh  as  the  Sabbath. 
All  tliis  our  Lord  fully  foresaw;  and,  foreseeing  it,  He  speaks 
of  the  day  then  observed  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  thus  carries  over  to  it  all  the  sanctions  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  we  are  bound  by  God's  law  to  keep  the  Sabbath. 
We  must  observe  it  thoroughly,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  work  Avoid  im- 
both  for  ourselves  aud  our  cattle,  &e,,  according  to  the  terms  necessary 
of  the  fourth  commandment.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  teach  w-ork. 
the  comiiiand  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  part  of  God's  law,  to 
profess  to  believe  it  is  still  binding,  and  then  to  pare  it  down 
to  suit  our  own  convenience.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Macdonald  spoke 
of  not  employing  hired  vehicles  on  the  Sabbath.  This  seems 
to  mo  to  be  a  thing  we  should  be  careful  about. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Campbell,  C.  P.  M.,  Rutlam,  C,  I.,  replying 
to  what  a  former  speaker  bad  been  understood  to  sav,  show  dihat 
Christ  had  not  broken  the  Sabbath  law  ;  for  it  was  indisputably 
in  force  during  His  life,  and  had  He  broken  it  He  would  not  have 
been  sinless,  and  theietore  could  not  have  been  our  Saviour.  He 
had  interpreted  it,  and  observed  it  in  its  full  meaning.  The  way 
to  reli('ve  the  'troubled  consciences'  is  not  to  take  away  God's 
ordinance,  but  to  relieve  men  from  unfair  pressure  towards 
breaking  it.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  "  The  great 
Artificer  who  made  us  knew  our  need  and  ordained  this  weekly 
^Sabbath  accordingly.  He  knew  our  beasts  of  burden  would 
require  it  and  He  commanded  that  they  should  rest  on  it  also. 
It  has  been  proved  in  London  that  horses,  wliich  work  only  six 
days  in  the  week,  can  do  more  than  those  wliich  work  seven 
days.  Why  are  France  and  Germany  coming  back  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath?  Because  experience  has  taught  ^^'''®i^f^*7 
them  their  need  of  it.  Similarly,  when  it  was  proposed  |?g^^*^  "^ 
to  change  the  mail  d  ly,  so  that  the  mail  steamer  should 
leave  Bombay  on  Sunday,  the  Parsees,  Hindoos,  and 
.  Muhammadans  objected,  because  they  found  they  needed  the 
day  of  rest.  Public  safety  requires  the  observance  of  the  day 
of  rest.  Railway  servant!:  often  have  to  \^ork  14  or  16,  or  somc- 
68 
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Fourth  Day.  times    even  24  hours  on  a  stretch,    and   also   on    Sunday,    and 
accidents  result. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  E.  De  St.  Dat.mas,  N.  Z.  B.  M.,  Brahman- 
baria,  Tippera,  asked  if  it  was  legal  to  summon  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  law  on  Sunday  ?  A  case  had  occurred  in  Bengal  where 
a  mission  servant  had  been  taken  up  by  the  police  and  examined 
by  torture  ;  the  doctor  had  afterwards  seen  him  and  a  complaint 
was  made  to  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate,  police  superin- 
tendent and  doctor  were  all  Bengalis.  The  magistrate  tried 
and  dismissed  the  case  at  his  own  house  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  the  Zenana  Missionary  having  to  ap[)ear  as  a  witness, 
not  knowing  if  she  could  legally  refuse  to  attend  on  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Kali  Charan  Banurji,  Esq.,  m.  a.,  b.  l.,  Calcutta,  said  : — 
It  was  not  legal,  unless  it  was  a  police  case  reqnirin  ;•  investigation, 
on  the  ground  of  Sunday  being  a  holiday.  He  remembered  a 
case  which  happened  last  August :  a  Eurof)ean  judge  had  come 
from  one  district  to  hold  his  ciurt  in  another  district,  and  a 
case  remaining  unfinished  on  Saturday,  it  was  suggested  to  the 
judge  that  the  case  might  be  taken  up  on  Sunday  as  the  parties 
were  not  Christians.  Mr.  Banurji,  who  was  representing 
one  of  the  parties,  objected  to  this,  upon  which  the 
judge  said,  "Certainly ;"  and  instead  of  conducting  the  case, 
the  judge  presided  at  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Banurji  on  the 
Sunday. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sewell  Gray,  b.  a.,  C  M.  S.,  Lucknow,  said:— 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  things:  these  are  not  in 
connection  with  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  by  the  Indian 
Christians,  but  hy  our  fellow-countrymen.  In  Lucknow,  the 
station  in  which  Hive,  during  the  Moharam,  the  great  buildmgs 
of  the  Muhammadans  are  illuminated  ;  one  special  evening  is 
set  apart  for  the  PJuropeans.  A  notice  was  circulated  that  this 
particular  evening  would  be  the  Sunday  evening  during  the 
festival.  If  the  Europeans  turn  their  Sunday  into  a  day  of 
pleasure  by  accepting  these  invitations,  how  can  we  expect  the 
Indian  Christians  to  keep  their  Sunday  holy.  The  second 
thing  is  cricket  matches  are  played  on  Sundays  by  the  soldiers, 
and  tliose  men  who  believe  on  i^eeping  God's  day  holy  find  it 
very  difficult,  to  refuse  the  officers'  invitation  to  play  on  that 
day.  Let  us,  who  are  sometimes  brought  in  contact  with  these 
men,  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  them  to  stick  to  their  principles 
and  show  those  living  around  us  that  we  still  regard  the  fourth 
commandment  as  binding. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Prautch,  M.  E.  C,  Thannah,  Bombay, 
said  : — I  desire  to  speak  a  few  words  by  way  of  testimony  to 
keeping  the  Lord's  Day.  It  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  doubtful, 
careless  and  questionable  courses  that  we  must  constantly  be  on 
our  guard;  or  we  shall  confirm  the  ungodly  by  our  inconsistent 
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actlous.     Regai'dino;  the  matter  of  Sunday  travel,   some  justify  Fourth  Day. 

themselves  on  the  plea  that  they  must  use  tiie  railway  in  order  to  gimciav~ 

reach  their  preaching  appointment :  this  is  not  God's  way.    Either  travelling. 

the  person  ought  to  go  on  Saturday,  and  stay  over  Sunday,  or  not 

go  at  all.     A.  lady  once  travelling  on  a  Sunday  gave  the  guard  a 

tract;  he  politely  returned  it,  stating  that  he  was  there  because 

he  had  to  work,  and  she  had  better  keep  the  tract  for  herself  a3 

she  was  travelling  from  choice.     In  the  l"]asteru  part  of  America 

a  Camp  Meeting  Committee  conceived  the  plan  of  having  Sunday 

trains  bring  the  sinners  to  tiie  Camp  grounds,  and   they  waited 

on  the  railway  manager,  who  granted  it.    After  a  little  the  sinners 

found  they  couhi  have  excursions  by  trains,  without  the  Camp 

meeting,  or  religion  mixed  in,  so  they  had  them,  and  of  course 

the  Christians  could  not  protest,  as  they  originated  the  confusion, 

and  now  the  Sunday  excursion  train    is    an    established    thing. 

We  must,  therefore,  keep  our  testimony  clear,  Cfpeciallv  for  the 

sake  of  our  Native  Christians.   If  they  see  us  slack  they  get  the 

impression  that  the  keeping  is    only    a    matter  of  convenience, 

and  get  indifferent,  whereas  if  they  see  our  carefulness  regarding 

it  they  will  be  helped,  certainly  not  hurt  by    our    example.     In 

order  to  be  consistent,  I  wrote  to  the  non- Christian   postmaster,  Consistency. 

asking  that  my  mail  be  kept  till  Monday,  as  I  believed  the  Post 

Office  ought  to  be  closed  on  Sunday  and  the  clerks  have    rest. 

The  man  evidently  had  never  heard   of   such    a    thing    among 

Christians  before,  so  he  wrote  and  asked  if  it  was  a  fact  :  I  said, 

"yes,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  ever  hears  me  preach  he   will 

think  of  this  consistency  with  God's    will;  at    least    he    can't 

bring  up  my  Sabbath   breaking  as    a   reason    for    i ejecting    the 

Gospel.     In  some  of  the  out-stations  Saturday's  paper  arrives 

on  Sunday,  and  people  take  the  keen  edge    off    their   spiritual 

appetite  by  filling  their  minds  with    worldly   matters  :  the   only 

safe  plan  is  to  be  very  careful  in  this  matter,  and  rather  err  on 

the  right  side  for  the  sake  of  our  example,  and  even  refuse  to-do 

the  things  we  don't  feel  condemned  about,  because  we  may  oifend 

some  weaker  one,  we  shall  then  be  sure  of  God's  blessing. 

The  Rev  C.  G.  CoNKLiN,  M.  E.  C,  Calcutta,  said:— The 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  took  steps  a  few  months  ago 
to  have  a  rule  passed  preventing  woi-k  on  the  shipping  in  the 
Hooghli.  Upon  the  memorial  of  the  Missionary  Conference  the 
matter  was  investigated,  and  a  rule  was  made  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  forbidding  labour  on  the  river  on  Sunday,  except  on 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege.  I  mention  this 
as  a  note  of  encouragement.  I  believe  if  a  representative  body 
of  Christians  move  in  this  matter,  that  soon  we  will  have  a  v  -n 
Lord's  Day  Act  for  India.  I  am  sorry  it  is  thought  that  this  ^'^^"^  ^  ^^ 
Conference  has  not  the  power  to  pass  resolutions  upon  this  or 
any  other  matter.  We  need  a  Lord's  Day  Union  to  strengthen 
ourselves     and   to   protect    and   educate   our   native    church ; 
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4th  Com- 
mandment 


FoiTETH  Day.  ^^^^  ^^j,  j^j^p  Government  professes  to  be  Christian,  we  might; 
expect  them  to  recognise  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  rest. 

Miss  Gordon,  Bnmb.ay,  said:— The  Lord  gave  the  fourth 
commandment,  written  by  His  own  hand  on  the  table  of  stone. 
God's  greatest  blessing  will  rest  upon  that  day  which  He  has 
sanctified.  It  is  not  a  Jewish  institution,  because  it  was  given 
before  the  Jewish  race  began. 

The  Rev.  A.  Faton  Berjij  proposed  that  the  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Decen;iia'  Conference  be  reqnested  to  appoint  some 
one  to  confer  with  the  various  Missionary  Conferences  about 
the  formation  of  a  union  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  proposal  was  duly  seconded  and    carried. 


Xni,-~THE    SOCIAL   CONDfTlON  OF  THE 
LOWER  CLASSES. 

{\]   HOW   FAR   ARE    MISSIONS     CALLED     UPON    TO    AIMELIORATE     IT. 

(b)  the      OFFORTITNITIES       IT      AFFORDS       FOR      MISSION       WORK. 

(c)  MASS  MOVEMENTS  TOWARDS  CHRISTIANITY  MORE  OR  LESS 
ARISING  FROM  IT.  (d)  THE  DANGERS  INCIDENTAL  TO  SUCH 
MOVEMENTS     AND    THE     RIGHT    LINE     OF     ACTION     WITH     REGARD  FlFTH   Day. 

TO   THEM, 


FIFTH    DAY. 

Tuesday,  '3;v/  Jrniunr//  1893, 


MORNING    SESSION. 
Large  Halt, — 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


The  Rev.  -T.  Smith,    B.  M.  S.,    Delhi,  ///  t//c  chair. 

After  pra^'er  had  beeu  offered  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Ward, 
the  Chairman  said : — 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  minute  description  g-iven  in  The  nnity  of 
the  AVord  of  God  as  to  the  construction  of  Ilis  Kingdom  ^^^^ body, 
on  carthj  the  moans  for  its  extension  and  edification. 
The  first  thing  is  the  unity  of  the  body,  of  which  we  have 
just  been  reading  {Eph.  4c.).  We  all  know  that  its 
great  characteristic  is  that  of  harmony  among  its  members. 
Grod  hath  given  to  Ilis  Church  every  variety  of  talent 
needful  for  its  extension  and  edification.  There  is  no 
competition  between  preaching  and  teaching:  both  are 
needful  and  have  their  proper  place  :  both  are  provided 
for  and  approved  by  the  sacred  writer.  ''  He  gave  some 
to  be  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets,  and  some  Evangelists, 
and  some  Pastors  and  Teachers."  Now,  I  strongly  feel 
that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  setting 
aside  human   wisdom,  rest   solely   in  God's   Word.     Our 
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Fifth  Day.  peculiar  adaptations  fit  us  for  different  kinds  of  work  iu 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  He  has  need  of  us  all.  Indian 
missions  find  plans  for  every  description  of  talent ;  we 
want  translators,  medical  workers,  Zenana  workers, 
teachers  of  the  young,  and  above  all  preachers.  The 
first  thing  for  a  young  missionary  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
Lord  has  fitted  him  for,  and  then  do  it  with  all  his  might, 
suffei-ing  nothing  to  move  him  from  his  straight  path. 
Some  brethren  have  peculiar  fitness  for  teaching  and 
training,  but  no  gift  for  public  preaching  and  disputation  : 
let  everyone  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  and 
follow  fully  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  God's  Spirit. 

To   the  poor      I  wish  to  call  attention  to  several  things  connected  with 
the   Gospel  is    ,  i  •      ,      p    ii  •  •       ,      o       •  /-^i     ...         , 

preached.        the  subject  01  tliis  mornnig  s  Session.     Uhristianity   has 

always  commended  itself  to  the  poor :  "  To  the  poor  the 
GosjDel  is  preached,'^  and  they  receiv^e  it  most  readily. 
In  all  ages  of  the  Church's  history  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity have  commenced  at  the  lowest  strata  of  society, 
and,  as  Spurgeon  once  said,  gradually  risen  to  the  scum. 
The  work  is  not  what  some  think  it  to  be.  Going  to  a 
village  of  untaught  people  for  the  first  time  and  baptizing 
a  number  of  them  before  you  leave  it,  will  not  materially 
help  on  the  real  work  of  conversion.  I  began  my  life's 
work  in  a  large  mission  school  in  1842,  where  I  remained 
Fifty  years'  f our  years :  since  that  time  I  have  spent  neaidy  fifty  years 
work.  -^   ^YiQ   bazaars   and    villages    of    Northern    India.     My 

happiest  days  have  been  spent  in  jireaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  lower  castes,  and  I  commend  the  work  with  all  my 
heart  and  understanding  to  my  missionary  brethren.  The 
task  requires  no  ordinary  faith  and  perseverance.  The 
people  are  ready  to  hear,  but  ages  of  body  and  soul  slavery 
have  blunted  their  capacity  for  understanding  to  such  an 
extent  that  "line  upon  line"  is  necessary  before  they  will  be 
able  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them.  They,  however,  soon  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
the  Gospel,  and  see  in  it  the  only  means  of  ameliorating 
their  condition  and  delivering  them  from  the  thraldom  that 
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has  weighed  ou  their  race  for  ages  past.  lu  order  to  I'^n'"  I^ay. 
success  ill  this  work  amoug  the  hibouring  chisses,  two  things 
are  needful,  viz.,  thorough  organization  and  continuity  of 
work  ou  the  same  lines.  In  Delhi  at  one  time  there  were 
forty  Busti  and  other  meetings  weekly,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  2,001)  people.  Every  meeting  had  a  sprink- 
ling of  Native  Christians,  but  the  majority  were  non- 
Christian  residents  of  the  Bustees  in  which  they  lived, 
and  where  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  open-air.  Our 
Native  brethren  will  not  work  effectually,  unless  their 
day's  work  is  fixed,  according  to  a  regular  organized 
plan,  and  then  a  weekly  review  of  work  done  is  needful 
in  order  to  secure  regularity  and  perseverance.  The  next  Continuity, 
thing  is  continuity.  First  impressions  are  weak ;  the 
Natives  of  India  are  a  most  conservative  people  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  it  often  takes  a  long  time  before  they  under- 
stand anything  spiritual,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  our 
work  being  continuous  and  persevering.  I  have  often 
known  a  field  worked  until  it  was  ready  for  harvesting, 
and  then  the  work  was  given  up  and  the  opportunity  of 
reaping  lost.  It  is  most  important  .also  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  keeping  up  a  succession  of  workers  of 
the  same  mind.  It  has  often  happened  that  a  worker  has 
succeeded  in  a  work  long  cultivated  with  success,  and  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  kind  of  oj)eration,  or  mode  of  labour, 
has  led  to  its  disorganization  and  temporary  ruin.  Thus 
one  man  may  overturn,  if  not  destroy,  the  work  of  his 
predecessor. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Failures, 
failures.  Some  painful  remarks  were  made  yesterday  on 
this  subject.  Let  us  not  forget  that  on  one  occasion  so 
many  left  following  the  Lord  Himself  that  he  said  to  His 
discij^les  :  "  Will  ye  also  go  away,"  The  Apostle  Paul 
suffered  more  from  the  failing  of  converts  than  he  experi- 
enced in  the  care  of  all  the  churches.  He  said,  "  All 
they  of  Asia  have  forsaken  me,"  and  when  he  stood  at  the 
Romish  tribunal,  he  said,  "  No  man  stood  by  me."     Under 
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Fifth  Day,  j^o  circuiiislances  does  tlie  missionary  need  our  sympathy 
more  than  when  those  for  whom  he  has  laboured  and  prayed 
cease  from  following  the  Lord,  still  the  labour  spent  on 
such  is  not  lost ;  they  take  back  with  them  more  than  they 
brought.  All  through  the  history  of  the  church,  these 
apparently  receding  waves  have  been  visible  ;  but  after  a 
time  they  have  advanced  again  with  renewed  force. 


No     social 
standinar. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Soudder,  m.d.,  A. A.M.,  Vellore,  Madras. 
"The  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes." 

Pariahs.,  My  remarks  will  refer    exclusively  to  tlie  Pariahs  of  Southern 

India,  among  whom  1  have  lahoured  for  more  than  30  years, 
hut  doubtless  will  be  more  or  less  equally  applicable  to  the 
lower  clas<:es  in  the  whole  of  India. 

Our  first  inquiry  will  he  what  is  this  social  condition. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  The  papers  and 
periodicals  of  the  past  few  years  have  contained  many  articles 
on  this  question,  both  from  Christian  and  Hindu  friend-:,  re- 
presenting their  deplorable  state.  So  full  and  extensive  has 
been  the  discussion,  tliat  those  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  their  welfare,  must  be  fully  aware  of  their  pitiable  ])osition, 
and  I  might  dismiss  the  sul)jcct  by  merely  saying  that  they  have 
no  social  staiidbig. 
Outcasts.  They  are    outcasts    from    society  in  the  full    meaning  of  that 

term,  without  any  rights  or  privileges  which  are  to  be  res[)ected 
by  the  community.  Despised,  abused,  abhorred  and  shunnt'd 
by  all,  they  do  not  receive  the  consideration  allowed  to  (he 
cattle  and  dogs  of  the  land.  Their  touch,  yea,  their  shadow 
also  is  considered  pollutinn.  Even  money  will  not  be  received 
from  their  hands,  but  must  be  placed  on  the  ground  before  it 
can  be  accepted  by  another.  If  th'cy  meet  a  casteman  in  the 
streets,  no  matter  how  heavy  a  burden  they  may  be  carrying,  they 
must  drop  it,  and  retire  till  he  has  [vassed  by  ;  they  are  hardly 
allowed  to  enter  a  village,  much  less  to  live  there,  but  are  com 
pelled  to  build  tlieir  miserable  huts,  often  in  a  more  miserable 
situation;  apart  bv  themselves,  where  there  mav  be  uc  possibilifv 
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of  their  contaminating  others.     Under  no  circumstances,  though  Fitth  Day. 

they  may  be  perishing  from  thirst,   are  they   permitted  to  draw 

water  from  the  village  tank  or  well.     Any  animal,  though  covered 

with  filth,  miiy  descend  into  the  tank,  slake  its  thirst  and  wasli 

itself,  but  no  Pariah    would   dare  to  do   this,    even   though   he 

were  the  cleanest  of  the  clean. 

The  schools  of  the  land  are  virtually  closed  to  them,  and  it  is  Theii'  diti- 
an  exception  Lo  find  a  Pariah  in  any  school,  save  those  sustained  'i^^l^^^i''^- 
by  missionaries.      When  admitted,  tliey  are   compelled  like  cul- 
prits to  occuj>y  the  furthermost  corner. 

Many  Chutlrams  are  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  Hindu 
while  travelling,  but  no  shelter  is  offered  to  the  poor  Pariah. 

They  are  not  usually  permitted  to  enter  the  courts  presided 
over  by  native  magistrates,  but  must  stand  without  and  give 
their  evidence. 

Not  a  temple  in  the  land  is  open  to  them,   but  they   have  to 

content  themselves  with  a  few  unsheltered  shapeless  stones  for 

their  gods,  and  appoint  their  own  ignorant  priests  to  administer 

their  religions  rites.     They  literally  have  no  standing  in  society* 

Their  financial  condition  is,  if  possible,   still   worse.     All  of  ^,   .   ,. 

Tc  iz-i-iiii        Their  huau- 

them  are  poor,   very  poor.     It  possessed  or  a  little  land,  they  ciul  conditiou . 

are  often  robbed  of  it.  If  allowed  to  retain  its  nominal  pos- 
session, this  is  almost  worse  than  robbery,  as  there  would  be 
benefactors  who  would  usually  cheat  them  out  of  the  greater 
share  of  tlie  produce,  though  thej/  do  all  the  work,  and  every 
obstacle  possible  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  others  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  landholders.  Many  of  them  do  not  knov,- where 
to-morrow's  food  is  to  come  from — half-starved,  poorly  clad, 
abused  and  cruelly  treated  by  their  masters,  their  condition  is 
one  of  abject  slavery,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  free  themselves.  Pages  might  be  written  in  depicting  their 
wrongs,  but  I  have  time  for  no  more. 

Morally,  their  condition  is  most  pitiable.     There  is  hardly  a  Their  moral 
command  in  the  Decalogue,  which  they  do  not  transgress  every  condition. 
day.     And  what  else  can  be  expected  of  a  class  who  are  so 
tearfniiy  treated. 

Such  in  brief  is  their  condition.     Are  we    not   then   right  in 

saying  that  those  who  are  thus  loathed  and  shunned,  oppressed, 

impovt-rished  and  enslaved,  who  are  saluted  with  a  curse,  and 

often  cruelly  beaten.  who<e  clothinir  is  rags,  and   whose  only 
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How  to  help 
them. 


Fifth  Day.  luxury  are  the  dead  cattle  and  carrion  of  the  land,  have  no 
social  standing?  Can  a  more  deplorable  condition  be  imagined.' 
I. — JIoio  are  missions  colled  upon  to  ameliorate  it. — They 
certainly  need  help.  Their  sad  condition  appeals  to  the  heart 
of  every  philanthropist.  Rivers  of  blood  and  millions  of 
money  were  given  to  free  the  slaves  of  America.  England 
has  long  l)ecn  noted  for  her  magnanimous  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  slave,  but  who  is  there  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  poor 
people  ?  Arc  they  to  be  left  for  ever  in  their  present 
position  ?  Even  the  heart  of  the  Hindu  has  been  moved  with 
compassion  for  them,  and  a  society  was  formed  some  years  ago  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  but  thus  far  with  no  practical  results, 
and  now  they  admit  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Pariah  inside  of 
Hinduism.  Even  though  they  may  become  learned  and 
wealthy,  refined  and  cultivated,  they  say  that  the  Pariah  can 
never  be  received  to  any  social  standing  among  them  as  long 
as  they  remain  heathen,  and  that  their  only  hope  is  in  a 
change  of  religion. 

For  a  time  hopes  were  entertai-ied  that  the  Government  of 
Madras  might  be  induced  to  aid  them,  but  these  hopes  have 
been  dashed  to  the  ground  by  its  recent  action. 

Mr.  Tx'eraenheere,  the  Collector  of  Chingleput,  having  ac- 
quainted   himself  by  a  personal    inspection  of  their  villages  and 

inent  servant,  houses,  sent  a  vivid  description  of  their  distressing  and  hopeless 
condition  to  the  Government,  with  a  suggestion  that  something 
should  be  done  for  their  relief.  He  did  not  paint  the  picture 
in  too  high  colour.s.  There  is  not  a  statement  of  his  to  which 
every  missionary  who  has  had  any  experience  with  them,  would 
not  say  aloud  "Amen,"  and  could  add  still  more  harrowing 
details.     But  his  efforts  have  been  of  no  avail. 

The  Madras  Missionary  Conference  presented  a  Memorial  to 
the  Governor,  in  which  they  pointed  out  the  disabilities  of  the 
Pariah  and  their  wretched  condition,  and  requested  that  a 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  order  that  some  way  might  be  found  to  ameliorate  it. 
This  also  has  been  useless,  and  the  only  hope  held  out  is  that 
something  may  be  done  for  them  in  the  educational  line. 

I  will  not  permit  myself  to  express  any  opinion  on  tlii..; 
action,  as  being  a  missionary  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these 
down-trodden    people,  it  may^be    considered  as   "biassed."  but 


A   Govern - 


The  Madras 
Conforoiiee. 
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will   cnitent    myself   by  quoting  an  article  on  the  subject  fil^^m  ^"'^'i^'^"^- 

the  Times  of  India. 

.,  ^,  ,  .  f  A     ^•  •i.^     •  .i      i  The  Times 

'  Grovernments  have  at  times  a  way  ot  dealing  with  important  g/j„,;,(j^ 

(juestions  which  is  calculated  to    perplex — we  liad  almost    said 
to  dismay — even    the  most    tolerant  of  citizens.      Such    an  in- 
stance has  just  cropped  up  in  Madras  over  the  Pariah  question. 
The  position  of  these  unfortunate  people  has  occupied  for  some 
years  the    attention  of   officials  and    missionaries    alike.     It  is 
practically   beyond    dispute    that  a  system    which    can  only  be 
adequately    described    as  slavery   obtains   among  the    Madras 
Pariahs,    and  it  is  no  less    certain    that    they  are    only  too  fre- 
quently oppressed  and  tyrannised  over  by  the   higher    castes, 
with   little  or  no  protection    against    manifest  acts  of  injustice. 
The  Pariah  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,    however  hard  he 
may  struggle  for  an  independent  existence,  to  hold  a  plot  of  laud, 
and  even  the  humble  cot  which  shelters  him  is  no  longer  his  own 
if  it  should   unfortunately   happen   to    take  the  fancy  of  some 
covetous  and  scornful  village  mirasidar .     The  Pariah,   in  short, 
begins  life  on  the  down    grade  ;   and  even  if  he    does  not  pursue 
the  downward  part  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  reason  rather  of  the 
hopeless  helplessness  of  his  position,  he  seems  to  be  thrust  down- 
wards by  the  sheer  force  of  caste  tyranny.     Apart  from  a  series 
of  cai-eful  inquiries  undertaken  by  the  missionaries,  the  Collector 
of  Chingleput,    Mr.    Tre  nenheere,    has    concerned    himself  to 
make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  and    to  embody 
the  result  of  his  enquiry  in  a  Report  to  Government,    His  reward 
is    an    official  'wigging.'      He   is  told  by    the    Government  of 
Madras  that  his    statements  are  '  sensational,' aud  his  proposals 
'utterly   impracticable '  as   being  'based    on   the  fallacy'    that 
the  direct  conferring  of  land  upon  the  Pariah  is  the  main  lever 
by  wliich  his  material    condition   can   be  raised ;    and  he  is  cen- 
sured for  his  '  thoughtlessness  '  in  dealing    with  so    important 
a    matter  in    a     'hasty   generalisation.'       The    Commission  of 
Inquiry,    which    was  so  largely  asked  for,  is  curtly  refused,  and 
the   whole    subject  is  dismissed  in  a  manner    which,  but  for  tbg 
intimation  that  the  Director    of  Pubhc  Instruction   is  '  consider- 
ing' the   question  of   benefiting  the  Pariah  by  educating  him^ 
could  only  be  described  as  little  short    of  contemptuous.       Most 
of  the  statements  in  the  inemm-iul   presented    by  the  missionaries 
are  dismissed    with  a  flat    denial,   despite    the  fact  that  they  are 
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Iirrg  Day  the  outcome  of  personal  investigation  and  observation,  and  the 
Government  even  goes  so  far  as  to  roundly  assert  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Pariah  is  'improving,  though  slowly.'  They 
admit,  however,  that  by  social  custom  '  which  it  is  impossible 
to  control '  these  harassed  and  oppressed  people  are  *  hustled' 
out  of  the  schools,  and  thus  do  not  reap  their  siiare  of  benefit 
from  the  educational  operations  of  the  State  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  '  if  the  Pariahs  are  cajoled  and  cheated  owing  to  their 
ignorance  and  folly,  Government  cannot  prevent  it.'  The  only 
saving  clause  in  this  remarkable  Resolution  is  a  projaiise  that 
Government  will  '  give  what  facilities  it  can  '  to  Pariahs  and 
non-mirasidars  generally  for  obtaining  cultivable  laud  by 
making  small  allotments  out  of  areas  freed  from  preferential  sites 
by  purchase  at  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  thus  at  thu 
absolute  disposal  of  Government  ;  and  this  despite  the  Govern- 
ment's own  dictum  that  'any  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  Pariah 
or  any  other  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  way  proposed 
by  Mr.  Tremenheere  could  only  lead  to  an  increase  of  pauper 
holdings  without  any  advantage  to  the  cultivator  or  Govern- 
ment.' We  trust  that  the  last  has  not  yet  been  heard  of  this 
very  singular  Resolution." — Times  of  India. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, and  *'  trust  that  the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  this  singu- 
lar Resolution,''  but  that  the  subject  will  be  ventilated  and 
public  opinion  aroused  till  something  be  done  for  their  help. 
It  remains  for  this  Conference  to  decide  whether  they  consider 
it  worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  the  matter. 

As  the  Hindus  cannot,  and  Government  does  not  consider  it 
n.ccebsary  to  help  them,  who  then  can,  if  not  the  missionary? 
Are  they  to  be  left  to  go  on  for  generations  iu  their  present 
state?  I  think  Ave  are  bound  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  to 
render  them  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  and,  if  possible, 
raise  them  from  their  low  state  to  a  higher  plane.  But  how, 
and  to  what  extent  that  aid  should  be  given,  are  questions  that 
are  not  so  easily  decided. 
.\re  all  to  be  Is  it  to  bc  extended  to  all,  whether  they  become  Christians  or 
kelp  d.  ^^^  J     Undoubtedly  all  would  be  glad  to  do  so  were  it  in  their 

power.  I  should  like  to  see  a  Christian  school  opened  in  every 
Pariachery,  with  sufficient  inducements  offered  to  tlie  scholars, 
to  enable  them  to  attend  regularly.     Were  we  able  to  do  this,  I 
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believe  it  would  be   successful,    and  we  would  bee  a  great  trans-  I^hthJJay. 
formation   in  the    people  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     But  as 
the  resources  of  most  missions  are  limiteii,  I  fear,  unless  Govern- 
ment aids  us  most  liberally,  we  shall  have  to  confine  our  labourb 
almost  entirely  to  those  who  join  us. 

Those  we  must  help,  and  we  can  do  so  in  three  ways — (a)  Ways  of 
We  must  thoroughly  instruct  them  in  spiritual  things.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubfi,  if  we  desire  them  to  become  true 
Christians,  (b)  Wc  must  educate  them,  as  there  is  very  little 
hope  of  their  ever  rising  as  long  as  thev^  remain  in  their  present 
ignorance,  (c)  We  can  aid  them  in  their  worldly  affairs. 
How  far  this  aid  should  be  carried  is  a  question  that  gives  the 
missionary  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  almost  any  other 
part  of  his  work. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  So  I  need  not 
repeat  even  though  time  would  permit  what  has  already  been 
so  well  said,  but  only  remark  that  I  think  aid  should  never  be 
given  where  it  eucourages  laziness  or  a  dependent  spint.  Our 
aim  is  to  make  them  energetic  and  independent  men,  and  if  the 
aid  rendered  does  not  accomplish  this  it  is  worse  than  thrown 
away. 

But  there  are  cases  where  I  think  we  should  aid  them.  Poor 
as  they  are,  they  lose  many  things  important  in  their  eyes  by 
becoming  Christians.  Under  no  circumstances  will  their 
former  masters  help  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  use  all  their 
power  to  render  their  state  still  more  miserable.  In  such  cases, 
we  must  stand  by  them,  and  often  by  a  little  judicious  pccuniarv 
assistance  may  enable  them  to  earn  an  independent  living.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  law  un  this  subject,  but  it  must 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  individual  missionarv. 

In  these  three  ways  we  must  and  can  aid  them,  with  the 
assurauce  that  their  social  status  will  be  raised  and  their  con- 
dition vastly  improved.  Every  mission  can  show  many  noble 
Christian  men  and  women  who  have  been  rescued  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  society  by  these  means,  and  we  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  be  thus  benefited. 

II. — The   opportumties  it   awards  for   m/sstW  ?/,w7i;.  — Little  Their  attitude 
need  be  said  on  this  head.     It  undoubtedly  opens  the  way  for 
the  missionary.     They  are  friendless  and  helpless,  without  anv 
to  take  an  interest  in  either  their  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare. 
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Fifth  Day.     f  he  missionary  goes  to  them  as  a  friend,  pities  their  condition, 

and  shows    them    th.at  he  is  anxious  to  be  their  friend  and  to 

help    them    in    every    Avay  possible.     If  assured  of  this,  they 

become  ready  hsteners  to  the  Gospel  message. 

They  will  all       JXI. — Mass   movements    towards    Christianity    -more    or   lees 

become  Chris-        .   .         ,  .mi  r       •     ■ 

tians.  unsinij  Jrom  tt. —  Ihe  success  oi   missions  has   thus  lar  come 

mostly  from  this  class.  They  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain  by  becoming  Christians.  Many  of  them  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  hope  for  them  or  their  children,  and 
that  they  will  never  rise  to  a  respectable  standing  in  the  com- 
munity as  long  as  they  remain  heathen,  Tbey  have  no  caste  to 
lose,  and  they  are  so  raised  by  Christianity  that  they  fear  not 
to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  proud  Brahman,  When  fully  con- 
vinced of  all  this,  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  come  over  in 
still  larger  numbers  than  in  the  past. 
Nu  cUiugur.  JY_ — jif^g  clangers  incident  to  such  movements  and  the  right 

line  of  action  with  regard  to  them. — ■!  do  not  anticipate  any 
great  danger,  if  the  people  are  rightly  handled  after  they  come. 
There  would  be  danger  of  lowering  the  standing  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  church  by  admitting  them  to  full  membership, 
while  ignorant  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  religion.  In- 
discriminate baptisms  should  be  avoided.  They  shoulcl  be  kept 
on  probation  until  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  until  they  show  by  their  walk  and  conversation 
that  they  are  new  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  this  coui-se  be 
followed,  I  think  we  need  not  apprehend  any  evil  result  from  a 
mass  movement  towards  Christianity.  My  only  fear  is  that  the 
churches  at  home  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  men  and 
means  for  their  proper  instruction.  If  these  are  forthcoming, 
the  greater  the  movement  the  greater  will  be  our  joy,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  God. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

By  thellev.  L.  L.  Uhl,  i'h.d.,  X.  L.  31.,  Guutur,  Madras. 

Who  ;u'o  the      !• — ^'^^   first    inquiry    may    well    be,    Who   arc  the    Lower 

lower  classes.   Classes?     In  the  Telugu  country  they  are  the  Malas,  Madigas, 

Rellu    and    Dakkulu,    forming    the    great   cooly    population  of 

this   country,    as    well   as    the   weavers,    leather  workers   and 
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sweepers.  For  South  iiidiii  they  compose  the  out-of-caste  Fiixu  Day. 
classes  and  are  made  up  of  Pariahs  and  Hill  Tribes.  The 
local  names  are  many,  for  the  whole  of  India,  wherein  the 
general  term  Chandala  is  applicable,  while  the  frightful  term 
Rakshasa  was  used  in  Sanskrit  writings.  This  paper  deals 
with  those  lower  classes  known  as  Malas  and  Madigas. 

II.— The  second  inquiry  is,  What  is  the  social  condition  of  Their  Hdcinl 
these  people  '.  The  reply  is  given  at  some  length,  as  the  inquiry 
ies  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  discussion.  As  all  the 
conditions  of  a  class  interblend  and  appear  together,  the  social 
can  only  be  best  seen  in  its  various  related  phases.  All 
mistakes  of  meaning  may  be  avoided  and  statements  definitely 
understood  if,  instead  of  theoretical  investigation,  actual  con- 
crete results  be  given.  These  two  principles  will  govern  this 
discussion. 

(1)  Five-fold  is  the  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  No  liylits. 
From  the  civil  point  of  view  the  position  of  out-castes  deprives 
these  people  of  all  rights  among  their  Indian  fellow-citizens. 
The  acquisition  of  lands  is  out  of  the  question,  except  to  a  very 
few.  These  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  merciless  creditors 
who  can  at  any  time  possess  themselves  of  house,  cattle,  loom 
and  tools  in  a  civil  action,  but  who  do  not  constantly  do  so 
because  of  that  prudence  which  preserves  tbe  goose  of  the 
golden  egg,  for  almost  every  Pariah  is  in  debt.  These  classes 
are  the  least  called  for,  if  cared  for  at  all,  by  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  having  caste  men  in  charge  who  cannot  make  full 
examination  of  the  patient.  Tiiey  are  deprived  of  the  \m 
vilcges  of  vaccination  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  even  if  the 
vaccinator  himself  is  willing  to  go  among  them  he  is  restrained 
from  doing  so  by  the  pressure  from  the  villagers'  social  pre- 
judice. The  Local  Union  Panchayat  does  not  look  after  their 
welfare  and  provide  them  with  any  share  of  road  and  light  in 
their  isolated  hamlet.  Their  persons  are  without  protection, 
so  that  creditors,  plunderers  and  foes  from  the  castes  beat> 
wound  and  even  kill  these  people,  escaping  punishment 
through  the  aid  of  false  evidence,  the  village  authorities  and 
the  lower  magistrates.  It  is  notorious,  in  the  writer's  district, 
how  the  villagers  league  together  against  a  poor  fellow  in  a 
case,  and  how  justice  miscarries  often  in  the  petty  courts. 
Moreover,  though  the  Police   Department   is  thoroughly   orga- 
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FnTH  Day.     nized,  the  lower  class  man  stands  small  chance  of  getting   pro- 
tection at  the  police  station,  because  he   has  no  influence  there 
and  because  he  cannot  at  all  avail   himself  of  the   evidence    of 
higher  class  witnesses  to  events. 
No     aauitary      C"^)     ^i'0"i   the  hygienic  point  of  view  the  condition  is  the 
helps.  worst  possible.     This  shows  itself  in   their  sites  for  residence^ 

which  are  always  the  refuse  and  insanitary  part  of  a  village ; 
it  shows  itself  in  their  houses,  which  are  small,  wretched  and 
closely  packed  together,  becoming  a  congested  mass  with  the 
increase  of  population  ;  it  appears  in  their  water-supply,  which 
is  ever  something  else  than  the  good  wells  and  ample  tanks  ol' 
the  caste  people — more  often  a  pit  of  muddy  water  fouled  all 
around  the  entrance;  and  it  is  finally  and  touchingly  shown  in 
the  absence  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  burial  ground. 
Poor  food.  ^3j     From  the  physical  standpoint,    they  are  driven  to   sub- 

sist on  the  meanest  fare,  for  they  are  prevented  in  all  attempts 
to  get  a  better  livelihood.  This  results  in  the  tendency  with 
vast  numbers  to  dropsy  from  anremia,  it  fruits  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  fall  victims  to  cholera  and  die  in  numbers  from 
the  same,  its  harvest  is  the  greater  liability  to  fever  and  fata! 
results  therefrom  ;  while,  in  combination  with  their  bad 
situation  sanitarily,  these  people  are  exclusively  attacked  Avith 
the  guinea-worm  through  their  shallow  and  marshy  water  pits. 
Notwithstanding  that  they  are  the  labourers  of  the  country,  they 
are  reduced  in  their  power  of  continued  physical  endurance. 
No  instruo-  (4)  From  the  Intellectual  side  they  am  denied  all  instruc- 
'^""'  t.ion.     As  the  result  of  this  they  cannot  think  systematically,  if 

most  of  them  can  think  at  all  in  the  higher  sense,  they  have 
lieen  unprovided  with  the  forms  and  methods  of  thought,  they 
are  dull  of  apprehension,  they  cling  to  one  idea  and  request 
almost  like  a  mono-maniac,  their  mind  is  the  proverbial  frog  in 
a  deep  well  with  narrow  opening,  and  their  conscious  re- 
action to  new  stimulus  is  painfully  slow. 
No  moral  re.  (5)  In  the  view  from  character,  they  arc  impelled  to  every 
stramt.  means  to  get  for    themselves   their  only   four  necessities — food, 

clothes,  house  ami  partner.  Here  they  are  at  tlie  confines  of 
immorality,  so  that  lying,  stealing  and  adultery  are  good  or 
bad  according  only  as  the  poor  fellow  gains  his  ends  or  not,  and 
that  without  discovery.  Even  the  punishments  awarded  by 
th(>ir  trihunnh  are  incentives  to  low  life  in  the  general  feasting 
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and  drinking  to  which  all  tines  arc  applied,  in  adjudic;ible  cases.  Fifth  Day. 

Nowhere,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  have  promises  so  little   value, 

lias  honesty   so    few    votaries,    lieeniiousness   so   unchecked    a 

sway,   or  foul    words   so   current  a  usage,  as  among  these  lower 

classes.     He   Ijelieves   this  to   he   true   for   the  class   all   over 

India. 

This,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  results  from  the  social 
status  of  the  lower  class  man.  He  is  civilly  disabled,  hygienic- 
ally  unprotected,  physically  victimized,  intellectually  dwarfed, 
and  morally  debased.  There  are  exceptions  to  each  and  evei-y 
point  taken,  and  this  is  illustrated,  in  one  feature,  by  the  exclama. 
tion  of  a  Sub-Collector  in  the  Krishna  District,  "  What  strong, 
fat-looking  fellows  the  Pariahs  of  your  district  arc  T'  This 
better  physical  condition  is,  however,  only  the  case  with  a 
relatively  small  number,  and  that  in  the  rice-growing  taluks  of 
the  district.  All  betterment  of  these  f)eople  in  any  way  has 
been  through  English  laws  coupled  with  English  enforcement 
of  the  same  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  other  classes;  while 
moral  improvement  has  also  set  in,  in  single  instances, 
through  individuals  having  had  duties  with  worthy  Europeans. 
The  description  heretofore  given  stands  for  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  under  the  social  system  of  native  India. 

III. — In  the  next  inquiry,  the  tirst  on  the  Programme,  viz., —  What  can  bo 
how  far  are  missions  called  upon  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  "^'■'^ 
described — a  word  should  be  said  about  tl)e  term  '  Missions.* 
The  writer  takes  it  that  the  appropriate  word  here  is  Missionary 
Societies,  and  that  the  efforts  made  for  betterment  refers  to 
what  the  missionaries  can  or  should  do.  The  reply,  then,  is :  the 
missionary  should  make  efforts  to  improve  the  social  condition 
of  these  people  in  all  the  leatnres  and  phases  herein  above 
described. 

(1)  In  one  direction,  he  should  teach  these  classes  their  Xnkc  inteicat 
rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  their  responsibilities  under  the  i"  them, 
law ;  he  should  arbitrate  in  cases  of  debt  and,  in  prudent 
instances,  give  loans  where  he  can  ;  he  should  take  pains  to 
iiiquire  into  cases  of  hurt  and  murder  ;  give  every  information 
to  the  j)olice ;  use  proper  influence  to  strengthen  the  back-bone 
of  the  lower  magistrates  and  co-operate  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
meddlesome  in  bringing  matters  before  the  superior  magistrates. 
He  should  even  do  all  he  can  in  endorsements  of  petitions 
70 
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Fifth  Day.  by  these  people  for  fields,  iu  the  case  of  the  industrious  ;  while 
he  should  agitate  with  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  such  changes  of 
the  laud  darlchusi  rules  as  give  owners  of  adjacent  property  a 
prior  right  to  all  vacant  lands,  and  such  as  require  all  lands 
applied  for  by  two  or  more  parties  to  be  put  up  for  sale  at 
public  auction.  In  these  ways  the  poor  people  will  be  led  to  feel 
they  arc  not  brutes  to  be  abused  and  destroyed  at  the  owner's 
behest,  they  will  have  something  more  of  manhood  awakened, 
and  will  have  new  avenues  of  livelihood  thrown  open  to  them. 

Use  mflueurt.  ('^)  I"  fiiwther  direction,  the  missionary  should  use  his 
influence  with  Local  Fund  Boards,  and  other  departments 
concerned,  to  secure  a  good  water-supply  in  wells  or  tanks, 
and  he  should  do  what  he  can  to  obtain  better  hamlet  and 
liouse  sites  for  these  people.  Aids  of  tliis  character  will  better 
the  sanitary  condition,  guard  against  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
improve  the  physical  condition  which,  after  all,  bears  so 
powerfully  on  the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 
1     1  (3)     In   still   another   direction,   the   missionavv    should    do 

Opeu  HCllUOlb.  •'  '  • 

what  he  can  to  open  schools  for  these  classes,  train  teachers, 

utilize    the    assistance    of  Government    and    sj)read    education 

ainung  them:    in  this  way  the   brutali/Jug   effects   of   aj^es  of 

oppression   and   low  life  will  be  somewhat   modified  and  some 

impetus  be  given  to  higher  aspirations. 

T3       \  n\   ■  I        (A)     From   the   moral  side  the   missionarv  should  do  all  he 
Preach  Luribt,       ^   ■' 

can  to  introduce  Christianity  as  the  only  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  conscience  and  a  sense  of  duty.  He  should  also  see  to 
it  that  real  offenders  are  rebuked,  or  punished  by  law  in  cogniz- 
able cases;  he  should  agitate  for  such  changes  of  the  Native 
Christian  Marriage  Acts  as  will  make  divorce  more  easy  to  an 
unpecuuious  people  in  case  of  the  continued  infidelity  of  one 
of  the  parties  ;  he  should  move  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
the  Penal  Code,  declaring  it  a  crime  to  make  engagements  of 
marriage  for  parties  under  marriageable  age  ;  and  he  should  also 
agitate  for  another  clause,  in  the  Penal  Code  or  elsewhei*e, 
removing  the  privilege  of  the  '  convert'  to  put  away  the  other  party 
by  becoming  a  'pervert'  and  making  such  an  action  a  punish- 
able offence.  With  regard  to  the  latter  proposition  it  is  to  be 
said  that  all  approach  towards  the  Christian  religion  is 
accompanied  with  better  marriage  rules,  while  worse  ones  go 
with   all   departure  from  Christianity.     These  and  other  means 
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will  help  to  make  character  and  remove  the  present  many  incen-   Fifth  Day. 
lives  to  the  violation  of  marital  duties  and  sexual  relations. 

In  ail  tlie  methods  proposed,  the  missionary  would  do  better  Aid  Cbris- 
by  aiding  the  Christian  communities  alone,  as  the  pagan  *''^^'*  ^"'•^  * 
community  is  too  large  for  him  either  to  undertake  any  line  or 
lines  of  help  or  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  and  come  to 
know  the  real  deserving  parties.  Even  among  Christians  he 
should  remember  he  will  generally  be  imposed  upon,  so  that 
he  should  make  tliorough  investigations  and  then  proceed  with 
caution.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  utmost  deference 
and  respect  should  be  shown  in  bringing  all  matters  before  the 
authorities.  With  tliese  provisions,  the  writer  emphasizes 
each  and  every  aid  described,  on  behalf  of  Christians,  and  has 
In  his  incompetent  way  himself  been  working  on  these  lines. 
No  money  aid  should  be  given  by  the  Societies,  except  in  cases 
of  schools  and  legitimate  evangelistic  work,  and  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  establishment  of  some  well  planned  loan  fund,  which 
should  in  time,  as  payments  are  made,  itself  liecome  self- 
perpetuating, 

IV.     The   second    inquiry  of  the    Programme,  viz., — what  Immfusp   op= 
opportunities  for  mission   work  does  the  social  condition  of  the  poitunitips. 
lower  classes  afford — is  answered  by  the  words  immense  oppor- 
tmiities.     The  oppression  of  the   ages  has  made   these  people 
ready   for  at  least  an   earthly  helper.     Vast  sense  of  some  sort 
of  want  has  been  developed,  and  this  leads  to  where  wants  may 
be  met.     Pessimistic  conditions  and  feelings  in  a  sinner  will  more 
surely   lead  him  to  Christ  than  optimistic  ones.     Of  all  people, 
these    have   no  fulness,  but  are  utterly   empty   in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  power,  wealth  and  abuse.     The  missionary  can  be  n 
friend   to   them,  his  friendship  will  be  accepted    in  time,  and  he 
can,    without    let    or   hindrance,    pursue    evangelical    methods 
adapted  to   the  situation.     But  right  here  there  are  two  sides 
of  the  question.     There  is  no  doubt  '  immense  opportunity'  for 
mission   work  ;  the   people  accessible  form  one-fifth  of  the  com- 
munity, constituting  thousands  for   each  taluk,   and  hundi'eda 
of  thousands  for  each  zillah  or  district;  they  are  at  once  willing 
hearers    when  interested,    and   do   not    waste    time    with    odd 
theories  and  strange   objections  ;  they  are  docile    and    obedient, 
as   a  rule ;  and   their  children  offer  such   a  scope  for  work  as 
pains  the  labourer  who  sees  but  cannot  utilize  the  field.     It  is, 
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Fifth  Day.  however,  true  that  the  opportunity  for  work  is  at  the  same  time 
very  small.  'I'he  religious  feeling  is  debased,  the  mind  is 
undeveloped,  and  the  motive  is  wron^.  'I'he  correction  of 
motives  is  filled  with  all  difficulty,  beciuise  of  the  jjoverty 
of  mind,  the  introduction  of  new  thoughts  is  slow,  aiul  the 
religious  feeling  can  hardly  be  purified  by  the  new  currents 
iVom  Christ.  From  this  view  of  the  little  intellect,  the  little 
capacity,  the  little  religious  feeling,  as  well  as  the  small  round 
of  life  of  the  lower  class  man,  the  opportunity  for  mission  work 
with  him  is  exceedingly  small.  It  requires  one  to  take  in  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present,  the  second  century  as  well  as  tlie 
first,  to  preserve  the  real  value  of  this  opportunity  for  mission 
work,  and  then,  not  by  imagination  or  by  empty  faith,  bnt  by 
clear  perception  and  wise  method,  the  view  shows  opponunity 
great  and  large. 

V.  The  next  inrpiiry  concerns  mass  movements  of  these 
lower  classes  towards  Christianity,  and  here,  too,  the  term  used 
needs  be  considered. 

Mass  move-  (1)  Mass  movements  may  be  such  for  an  extended  area  of 
country,  or  may  simply  affect  one  or  a  few  villages.  In  the 
writer's  mission  field  we  liave  had  all  the  various  movements 
of  the  people  towards  the  Gospel,  almost  in  regular  procession, 
and  witli  the  intervals  between  the  stages  marked  by  the  lapse 
of  years,  vh  : — first  and  earliest  the  accession  of  an  individual 
here  and  there,  then  a  few  individuals  in  occasional  instances, 
again  a  family  coming  together,  than  accessions  of  a  number  of 
families  at  one  time,  after  many  years  the  movement  of  a  large 
portion  of  single  villages,  and  finally  a  succession  of  large 
accessions  from  each  of  many  villages.  Mass  movements  over 
wide  areas  are  illustrated  by  the  ingathering  of  the  M.-idigas, 
as  if  by  some  sadden  impulse,  in  the  American  Baptist  and  the 
General  Synod  Lutheran  Mission  for  about  the  years  1870- 
1880,  and  to  which  movement  the  great  Madras  famine  of 
1877-79  was  a  stimulus,  bnt  of  which  it  was  not  the  origin. 
The  mass  movements  of  the  M;ilas  in  the  writer's  district  also 
began  before  the  famine  times  and  is  another  instance  in  point. 
Scientific  social  and  religious  writers  will  study  in  fntui'c  times, 
with  interest  and  for  varied  purposes,  that  great  movement  of 
the  Miidigas,  and  all  records  of  the  event  should  he  carefully 
ju-eserved.     The  writer  understands  that  this  is  the  first  mass 


nifnts. 
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movement  among  the  lower  classes  in  Iiulia,  and  be  has  often  Fifth  Day. 
[)onclered  over  the  fact  that  in  the  Pahiad,  the  part  of  tlie 
Lutheran  Mission  most  distant  from  the  Baptist  liead-quarters 
at  Ongole,  there  had  been  accessions  of  siiijiile  individuals  from 
the  Madiga  class  years  before  the  now  well-knowui  decision  of 
the  missiouaines  at  Ongole  to  receive  this  class  and  work  more 
for  them.  The  conclusion  is  that  there  are  natural  precursors 
to  mass  movements.  A  recent  instance  of  this  movement  of 
the  lower  classes  in  masses  iias  occurred  among  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missiiais  in  Uude  and  the  North-West 
Provinces,  giving  even  larger  results  in  numbers  than  the 
similar  movement  in  the  South,  for  the  first  few  years. 

(*2)  It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  these  move- 
ments include  the  whole  of  the  conmniultv  or  even  of  a  village. 
At  [he  village  of  U — where  over  125  persons  were  baptized 
some  years  ago,  there  were  recently  seven  iuquirei's ;  in  the 
village  of  T — where  it  was  reported  every  house  was  Christian, 
one  pagan  is  discovered  who  remains  pagan  ;  the  writer  has 
found  heathen  Madigas  among  the  Christian  paleins  in  his 
visits  in  the  Nellure  District.  The  wisdom  or  the  will  of  these 
poor  people  would  still  keep  up  connection  with  their  heathen 
neighbours  who  abound  somewhere,  and  this  fact  once  more 
emphasizes  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  minds    to    be   dealt  with. 

(3)  Under  the  writer's  own  observation,  wherein  he  has  Reasons  for 
worked  with  each  individual,  there  has  been  a  general  move-  mpnt^ 
ment  in  as  many  as  a  score  of  villages,  while  several  score  of 
other  congregations  in  his  charge  were  established,  as  far  as 
numbers  go,  under  such  movements.  Space  and  time  forbid 
more  than  a  mere  summary  of  the  reasons  which  have  influ- 
enced these  movements.  Those  reasons  are: — Famine  and 
scarcit}',  lack  of  tanks  and  wells  or  deficient  water-supply, 
troubles  arising  from  water-.stipply,  need  of  house  sites,  desire 
for  fields,  cases  in  the  civil  or  criminal  courts,  sicknes-^, 
misfortunes,  wish  for  schools,  marriage  alliances  to  be  made, 
vetty  lauds  to  be  protected,  property  to  be  preserved,  hope  of 
employment,  better  paying  labour,  a  desire  to  have  children 
supported  in  the  mission  boarding  schools,  quarrels  with 
the  lower  classes  or  disputes  with  the  upper  classes,  and 
a  large  number  of  cases  with  some  undefined  expectation 
of    better    physical    things.       The    majority     of     the     lower 
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Fifth  Day.  classes  are  so  lacking  in  energy  and  get  up,  that  even  any  and 
all  the  reasons  given  would  not,  to  the  individual,  constitute  a 
wherefore  for  the  trouble  of  embracing  Christianity,  but  there 
are  always  energetic  fellows  who  are  leaders  in  a  village,  these 
are  carried  by  any  strong  reason  as  above,  and  where  several 
chief  men  have  common  interests  they  combine  and  influence 
the  mass  to  follow.  Thus  local  mass  movements  have  l)een 
generated,  and  then  the  movement  never  stops  with  the  originat- 
ing village,  but  sweeps  on,  often  making  no  impression  on  the 
nearer,  to  neighbouring  villages  connected  with  fainilv  bonds, 
and  under  the  laws  of  mental  contagion.  Lest  the  writer  be 
misunderstood  as  naturalistic  and  not  acknowledging  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  movements  towards  Christianity,  he 
desires  at  this  point  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  Spirit 
uses  and  over-rules  these  means,  and  further  to  add  that  he 
has  followed  only  the  human  currents  for  these,  and  these  alone 
lie  can  measure  and  describe  to  some  extent. 

Dangers.  VI.     The    sixth  inquiry  of  this  paper,  the  fourth  of  the  Pro- 

gramme, deals  with  the  dangers  incident  to  mass  movements,  and 
this  inquiry  stands  only  second  in  importance  among  all  the  topics. 
Even  missionary  workers  may  overlook  the  dangers  from  these 
mass  movements,  hence  it  is  no  wonder  the  outside  Christian 
world  is  often  carried  away  with  the  reports  of  vast  additions 
to  the  church.  The  heart  swells  at  the  sight  of  great  numbers 
knocking  at  the  gateways  for  admission  and  enthusia.sm  leaps  to 
the  walls  of  Zion  to  shout  the  multitudes  in.  The  missionary 
who  dailv  goes  among  these  multitudes,  spiritually  and  mentally 
hearing,  feeling,  tasting  and  smelling  them,  has  his  heart  swelled 
with  pain  and  his  enthusiasm  decidedly  quenched. 

(1)  The  greatest  danger  is  that  these  multitudes  will  mis- 
Miniakeu  take  what  Christianity  is  and  miss  it,  and  will  go  on  through 
notion^.           ^^pj^    jjygg   ^^j,j^   these    mistaken    notions — this    will    prevent 

growth  and  development.  This  evil  is  heiglitened  when  the 
accessions  are  larp'er  and  the  missionaries  and  teachers  fewer. 

(2)  The  unworthy  motive  is  a  most  insidious  danger,  warping 

;,nd    twisting   even    the    best   and    most    thorough    system  of 
Unworthy  .....  i.         i  •,     ^       i  ^i-i-- 

motives.  instruction,  and  which,  ui  untaught  multitudes,  keeps  the  indivi- 

dual soul  out  of  the  kingdom. 

(3)  Another  great  danger  is   that    caste  and  pagan  usages 
will  be  introduced  and  perpetuated,  for  even  in  individual  casps 
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Uiese  cannot  l>c  at  once  ooriected,  let  alone  in  the  ca^o  oC  mul-  Fikth  Day. 
titudeb  to  whom  old  ciistoni:5  are  as  the  bone  and  marrow  iu  the 
Ijody.  The  missionary  may  issue  specific  orders,  he  may  print 
and  circulate  rules  to  he  read,  lie  may  even  himself  repeat  and 
re-repeat  at  the  head  of  liis  columns  of  disciples  the  usages  to  be 
avoided,  but  he  will  find  at  the  end,  if  he  is  a  philosopher,  that 
instinct  and  usage,  unaccompanied  with  enlightened  intellect, 
are  blind  following  their  own  way  as  surely  as  the  dog  returns 
to  his  vomit,  and  that  the. mere  taking  on  and  the  mere  repeating 
of  the  name  Jesus  effects  no  exorcism  over  low-class  caste  and 
pagan  usages.  Here  arc  laws  of  a  psychological  and  .social 
nature  which  should  be  kept  in   mind, 

(J.')     A  special  great  danger  from  these    mass    movemenis  is  Wumun 
the  omission  to  gather  in  the  women  or  the  overlooking    of  all  "'^gletted. 
instruction  for  them,  and  this  is  felt,  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  by  these  women  either  keeping  out  of  church  or  avoiding 
all  instruction  and  thus  maintaining  the  heathen   status  of  the 
Avife  and  mother. 

(5)     A  further  danger  from  the  movements  under  discussion  ludividudlb 
is  that    the    missionary    and  iiis  workers  will    trust    to  g'eneral  "^^  rcachud. 
efforts,  large  meetings  and  such  like  labours,  much  as  a  Professor 
would  have  to  do  with  five  hundred  boys  on   his   hands  in   one 
class.    The  Professor's  500  boys  can  be  handled  as  a  body  for  all 
the  purposes  concerred,  but  the  missionary's  500  can  ne\er  be 
managed  in  a  mass,  havinir  due  regard   to  the    end    desired.      If 
advice  in  school,  college   and    university,   to     Ministers,   S.     S. 
reachers    and    every    class   of    Christian  workers  is  that  each 
individua'i  must  be  reached    and    intiuenced,   then   these    move 
ments  are  fraught  with  danger  and  present  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  age. 

(G)  There  are  also  other  dangers.  The  lower  classes  ii,,/iaiitud'-. 
look  much  upon  the  missionaries  and  their  work  as  if  all 
were  somehow  endowed  with  more  than  human  power ;  this 
prevents  the  cultivation  of  gratitude  which  is  most  entirely  a 
non-indigenous  prooluct  to  these  people,  and  it  at  once  also 
throws  vast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Christian  and  church 
development.  The  ingratitude  of  this  people  wrings  the  heart 
of  the  missionary  with  pain.  Worse  than  this  :  they  receive 
the  help  for  which  they  come,  like  the  hungry  shark  they  take 
it  as  their  right — is  it  not   their  nature  the  stoic  might  say  — 
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Fifth  Day.     tliev  wait  tor  more,  while  as   to    benevolence   and    giving,   they 
were  not  constituted  for  these.     Worse  then  this  :  cupidity  and  • 

Vauity.  <rvvvd  are   excited   which  always   lieighten   disai>[)ointment  and 

foment  discontent. 

(7)  Another  evil  is  the  inevitable  rcsnll  of  sudili'ii  transition-, 
in  a  silly  but  leavening  vanity  and  self-assertion.  "With  new  or 
imagined  champions,  impudence  to  the  villagers  and  to  their 
superiors  often  possesses  them,  and  they  not  only  omit  courtesy 
but  push  themselves  forward  to  offensiveness  and  insult,  with  a 
whole  train  of  results  following  in  quarrels  with  villagers, 
revenges,  destruction  of  property  and  actions  in  criminal  courts. 
Dangers!  These  stand  thick  and  big  in  the  mass  movements 
as  trees  in  the  virgin  forests-  First  .nnd  last,  and  wliicli  can- 
not be  repeated  too  often,  is  the  fact  that  the  masses  will  fail  to 
learn  Christianity  ;  dull  and  obtuse,  wrongly  motivated,  they 
will  be  baptized,  and  they  wall  commune  without  being  Chris- 
tians; vast  numbers  will  not  become  Christians  in  years,  mul- 
titudes will  not  become  so  in  their  lifetime,  many  will  not  bo 
so  in  the  second  and  third  generation.  As  to  these  people 
generally  being  converts  in  any  sense  of  having  turned  from 
the  world  to  Christ  and  from  sin  to  holiness,  the  writer 
believes  the  thini,^    impossible  under    the   orderly    constitution 

of  the  intellectual  universe.     The    word  convfii    is  an    abused 
In  uu  seusc  .  .       r      \ 

converts.  term  when  applied  to  these  accessions,      ihe  root    ot    chnngr 

is  not  in  the    soul  ;  but  in   the    stomach,  in  the  eye,    but    not 

in  the    lieart.      The    writer    calls   these    people    brethren,    he 

seeks    to    be   brotherly    towards    them,  but    he    confesses  that 

the    use    of  the    word    and    the  application  of  the  manner  is  as 

yet  almost    entirely    with  a  pedagogical  heart.     That  feature  ol' 

this  whole  question    most  liable  to  imperil    mission  endeavour  is 

the  dissemination  far  and  wide    among  the  home    churches  that 

these  thousands  and  scores  of  thousands  are  converts.     The  very 

foundation  of  missionary  endeavour  and   hope   in  the    churches 

will  be  shaken,    decades  hence,    when  the  true  state  of  affairs  is 

apprehended    while,    worse  yet,  the  workers    themselves  will  be 

lulled  to  (|uiet  and  deluded  into  songs  of  victory  instead  of  being 

excited  to  utmost  effort  and  consumed  with  deepest  care  for  the 

incoming    multitudes.     The    churches    will    be  wiser  and    more 

missionary   from   a    foresight    than  fiom    an  aftersight  o(    the 

situation. 
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VII,     The  last  inquiry  is  the    most    important    oue— what  is  Fifth  Day. 

the  right  hue  of  action  to  be  pursued  in  these  mass  movements?  What 

'I'l        '    -i  111  i.  •     i-i  i  1      i     methods  to 

llie  writer    would  be    presumptuous  m  the  extreme    were  he  to  Jq^j^,^ 

even  liint    that    this    question  is  answered    in  this    paper.     The 

best  he  can  do  is  to    express   his  own  convictions  anil  give  some 

conclusions  from  expei'ience.      In  the  Lutheran    Mission  of  the 

General    Synod  we  are  on  the   watch  fir  better  methods,    while 

every  {ew  years  we  modify  our  system  of   work  and  improve  it, 

or  at  least  hof)e  we  do. 

A  study  of  the  dangers  from  mass    movements  shows  them  to  Piig'an  usage. 

be  five-sourced   in  pagan  usage — impoverished    mind,   debased 

motive,  wrong  expectation  and  lack  of  moral  coru'age. 

(1)  The  introduction  of  entirely  new  eustoms  in  every  point 
tainted  with  heathenism  is  imperative,  so  that  it  should  be  seen 
to  that  feasts,  marriages  and  burials  are  put  on  a  new  basis. 
Some  features  of  the  old  might  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
respect  to  music,  but  not  with  respect  to  song  or  story.  We  in 
the  Lutheran  Mission,  at  our  stage  of  the  work,  cannot  change 
those  social  customs  ot  our  people  based  on  caste,  and  are  only 
boping  for  enlightenment  to  do  this  ;  we  try  to  keep  caste  out  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  tiie  Church  and  Christian  work,  but,  if  we 
were  to  begin  again,  the  writer  would  make  thorough  renounce- 
ment of  caste  in  all  social  life  also  to  be  indispensable  to  church 
membership.  However,  the  place  to  begin  work  in  a  mass 
movement  is  not  at  the  customs  of  the  people. 

(2)  Firstly,  candidates  should  be  taught  as  much  as  possible  Teach  before 
before  baptism,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  motive,  to  baptism, 
impel  the  inquirers  to  learn  chief  truths  about   Jesus,  salvation 

and  the  churcli.  They  will  better  persevere  and  learn  before 
baptism,  and  if  they  do  not  then  learn  they  will  never  do  so, 
for  at  baptism  their  ends  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  then 
they  will  have,  as  they  suppose,  every  reason  for  every  claim 
they  wish  to  make. 

(3)  Again,  discrimination  sliould  be  made  among  inquirers;  individual?, 
they  should  be  dealt  with  as  individuals,  never  as  a  body,  and 
they  should  be  tested  before  baptism  is  administered.  Man}* 
will  not  continue  even  to  attend  churcli,  much  less  to  learn,  and 
many  will  revert  to  former  pagan  usages  in  any  case,  so  that  it 
is  infinitely  better  to  give  the  most  unworthy,  time  to  withdraw 
before  taking  on  the  Christian  name  rather  than  after  that  event, 
71 
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giving. 


Renewal 
of  promises. 


Fifth  Day.  (4)  Once  more,  not  a  soul  should  be  baptized  until  he  can  be 
Instruction,  provided  foi"  with  regular  instruction  and  worship  — if  there  be 
no  teacher  available,  then  let  the  baptism  be  postponed,  for 
ignorance  and  heathen  customs  will  not  abandon  these  people 
because  they  have  received  baptism.  None  of  us  yet  know  the 
exact  nature  of  Christian-heathen  still  following  heathenism 
and  perverting  any  precious  Christian  truth  spread  among  them 
and  their  community. 

(5)  Further,  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  giving  should  be 
inculcated  from  the  first.  While  yet  their  wants  are  urgent  they 
will  contribute,  and  this  contributing  should  be  developed — lack 
here  is  death  to  the  incipient  church.  The  writer  has  many  a 
time  seen  proportionate!}'  larger  giving  by  the  inquirer  than  by 
the  Christians.  They  should  therefore  at  the  outset  be  taught 
to  contribute  for  teachers,  for  houses  of  worship,  for  the  mis- 
sion, for  the  Bible  and  other  (Societies,  and  for  every  good  cause. 

(6)  Again,  these  people  should  be  required  to  j>reseiit 
themselves  in  public  in  stated  meetings,  at  fitting  times  and  as 
frequently  as  possible,  to  renew  old  promises  and  make  new  ones. 
This  will  kindle  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  develop  courage. 
The  writer  has  found  it  helpful  to  so  use  the  time  when  the  new 
candidate  first  promises  to  learn  the  Gospel — the  time  of  tonsure, 
for  we  have  uniformity  as  much  a  possible  in  the  wearing  of 
the  hair, — the  reason  of  baptism  and  the  time  to  admission  to 
communion  ;  moreover,  he  would  rather  increase  these  stages  if 
he  could,  for  all  the  church,  her  institutions  antl  her  workings 
are  markedly  pedagogical  in  the  case  of  these  people, 
cultivating  them  slowly  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Worship.  (7)    In  another  direction,    the   usual    form    of  worship  ought 

sometimes  to  be  varied,  no  matter  what  that  form  may  be,  and 
this  will  prevent  to  some  extent  the  perpetuation  of  formality 
which  broods  like  the  night-mare  over  these  masses  as  well  as 
over  India. 

Schools  (^)  ^"  another  respect,  this  whole  subject  of  mass  movements, 

touches  heavily  on  the  educational  work  of  missions,  which  work 
should  be  pressed  and  pushed  to  supply  needed  teachers  for 
schools  and  congregations.  Even  for  the  raw,  untaught,  undis- 
ciplined multitudes  of  inquirers,  the  more  advanced  teacher 
or  catechist  is  the  more  to  be  desired,  and  the  upper  secondary 
student  does  infinitely    better    work    than    the  upper    primary 
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man,  while  with  the  better   teachers    the    sooner  and  the  surer  Fifth  Day. 
will  those  mviltitudes  become  Christ's  children. 

(9)  Once  more,  there  is  the  matter  of  discipline.  Slight  Discipline, 
nothing.  Do  all  things  with  dignity-  Make  no  haste.  Rebuke 
evei-y  case,  study  individuals,  in  successive  steps  shame,  warn, 
fine,  increase  fines,  send  individual  letters,  call  before  the  church, 
excommunicate.  In  a  wayward,  lower  class  man,  a  right  motive 
cannot  be  touched  early  in  his  church  life,  and  he  must  be 
moved  where  best  he  can,  if  by  any  means  he   shall  be  saved. 

Important  points  have  been  omitted  under  this  inquiry  of 
the  right  line  of  action,  but  the  main  concern  is  with  the 
inquirer  in  his  relation  to  instruction,  sdmission  into  the  church, 
development,  discipline,  benevolence,  Christian  organization 
and  work,  With  the  right  line  of  action  and  the  blessings  of 
God  there  will  arise,  in  the  future,  churches  of  great  numbers 
of  Christians,  both  men  and  women,  born  out  of  the  filth  and 
degradation  of  these  lower  classes,  and  taking  their  place  with 
follow  Christians  througliout  the  nations.  For  the  coming  of 
that  time  there  must  be  wisest  method,  sacrifices  of  many  lives 
and  ceaseless  toil. 


FIRST  SPEECH. 

By  the  E,ov.  J.  Heinrichs,  A.  B.  M.,  Viuukuncla., 

Kistna. 

The  subject  of  the   Social  Condition   of  the  Lower  Classes 
has  already   been  ably    presented  in    the  papers.      It  will    be 
necessary,    however,   to  make  a  few  additional  explanations,  in  j^^jj^fit^g'^*^ 
order  to   throw   some   Ught   on  the  remarks  which   I    wish  to 
make.     In  the   Telugu   country,   where  our  mission  works,  the 
non-caste  people  are  called  Malas  and  Madigas,  and  form  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population.     Some  are  farmers,  others  farm- 
hibourers  or  serfs ;   while    others  live  by   day   labour   or  cooly 
work.     There  are  also  artisans  among  them,  for  many  Malas  are 
engaged  in   weaving,  and  the  so-called   caste  occupation  of  the  ^heu- occupa- 
Madigas   is  leather-dressing  and  shoe-making.     Some  of  these 
who    have   landed  property  are  in   comparatively  comfortable 
circumstances.     I    baptized   a    Mala   last  year,    who  is  said  to 
possess    Rs.     2,000     worth   of  farm  land,    cattle  and    houses. 
The  fanners   then   rank  first  in    independence,  then  come  the 
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Fifth  Day.     artisans,  next  the  day-labourers,  and  last  the  serfs,  who,  I  think, 

constitute  the  larger  bulk  of  the  outcastes. 
Debt.  Debt  is  comraon  among  all  classes,    but  these  last  are  almost 

sure  to  be  in  debt  to  the  fanners  for  whom  they  work.  This 
fact  makes  serfs  of  them,  otherwise  they  would  simply  be 
labourers  hired  by  the  year.  If  one  of  these  becomes  a  Christian 
he  is  likely  to  be  asked  to  pay  u[)  his  debts  at  once.  If  he  can 
do  so,  he  is  free  to  seek  some  other  work;  if  ho  is  unable,  the 
farmer  can  and  does  cause  him  great  trouble,  not  infrequently 
selling  liis  house  by  auction  aud  leaving  him  and  his  family 
without  shelter.  The  abject  poverty  of  these  people  is  so  well 
known  that  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject. 
Debased  uun-  In  their  heathen  state  these  non-caste  people  live  submerged 
dition.  jjj    ignorance,   superstitiun,    filth   and    indifference  as   to    their 

social  improvera?iit.  They  have  not  even  the  consciousness 
of  being  ignorant.  Superstition  is  an  outgrowth  of  their 
heathenism  and  idolatry.  They  take  to  dirt  as  naturally  as  we 
take  to  cleanliness,  and  since  they  know  no  better  they  are  quite 
indifferent  as  to  the  consequeaces.  It  is  only  after  Christianity 
has  come  to  them  that  they  begin  to  shake  off  the  shackles  with 
which  they  were  bound  for  centuries  and  turn  their  faces  toward 
higher  ideals.  Here,  then,  I  think,  we  can  properly  discuss 
the  next  question  : 

I. — Hoio  far    are   missions   called   upon    lo   ameliorate   this 

condition  ? 
As  a  rule,  the  endeavours  of  missionaries  to  improve  the  con- 
dition  of  the  heathen  socially,  however  loudly  that  may  call  for 
the  assistance   of  the  philanthropist,    will  ])rove  hopeless.     All 
that  a  missionary  can  do  is  to  prevail  upon  the  Government  to 
Aid  of  suppress  slavery,  the  eating  of  carrion  and  similar  moral  evils 

Goverumcnt.  from  which  these  people  are  suffering  and  to  aid  them  in  getting 
possession  of  land  and  other  means  of  an  independent  existence. 
Their  customs  and  habits  are  so  ancient  and  sacred  to  them 
that  they  will  not  abandon  them  simply  because  they  are  told 
to  do  so.  Appeals  to  their  reason  or  moral  sense  are  fruitless, 
for  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  people  are  unreasonable,  and 
their  moral  sense  needs  first  to  be  developed  in  order  to  be 
made  productive  of  good.  Neither  has  the  missionary  time  to 
engage  in  secular  matters,  nor  cash  enough  to  supply  the 
demands  that  would  be  made. 
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Only   he  whom   the  Son   of   God  makes  free  is  free  indeed.  Fifth  Day. 

After  Christ  has  entered  the  heart  of  these  people    and  they  are  Christ  can 

1        IT  1        CI    •   •  /       1  -11      1        1  r  •  1    ■      ii      make  thuiii 

made  obedient  to  the  bpirit,  they  will  also   liave  taith  m  the  ^^,^^^ 

missionary's  message  and  ihe  superiority  of  his  social,  moral  and 
religious  ideas.  They  will,  on  accepting  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
from  the  sins  and  evils  of  this  world  as  well  as  the  everlasting 
misery  of  the  next,  not  only  leavn  the  Ten  Commandments  by 
heart,  but  try  to  practise  them  in  their  daily  lives.  They  will 
try  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  endeavour  to  speak  the  truth,  look 
upon  adultery  and  bigamy  as  crimes,  will  cover  their  bodies, 
comb  their  hair,  keep  their  houses  clean  and  whitewashed, 
abstain  from  eating  carrion,  and  do  a  great  many  other  things 
whicli  they  formerly  did  not  do ;  and  that,  not  always  from 
jjersonal  and  religious  conviction,  but  simply  because  the 
missionary's  religion  inculcates  these  principles  and  they  have 
faith  in  him.  Thus  it  will  happen  that  in  villages  where 
heathens  and  Christians  live  side  by  side,  the  latter  have  on 
many  occasions  reaped  the  practical  benefits  of  their  new  reli- 
gion, while  the  former  had  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their 
old  mode  of  life.  In  Ponnaluru,  of  the  Nellore  District,  ninety  r<i,^ji  >j^.jj 
Sudras  \Aeic  swept  away  by  cholera  last  year,  while  all  our 
Christiana  living  close  by  escaped. 

If  it  be  true  what  our  religion  teaches,  that  godliness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things  having  tiie  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  there  is  no  reason  why  missionaries 
should  not  try  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  these  poor  people 
socially  as  well  as  morally  and  spiritually.  To  instruct  them  in 
the  divine  arts  of  Christianit}^,  such  as  cleanliness,  the  proper 
care  of  the  sick,  the  training  of  children,  the  duty  of  diligence 
and  thrift,  &c.,  is  certainly  within  the  domain  of  our  duty 
toward  our  fellowmen.  This  fact  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
practical  in  all  its  bearings  is  one  of  the  striking  object  lessons 
which  Christianity  is  constantly  setting  before  the  people  of 
India.  He  would  be  a  madman  who  deprecates  this  argument, 
and  a  poor  missionary  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  it.  A 
tidy,  clean  Christian  home,  in  which  the  whole  family  is 
seen  to  be  better  clothed,  better  fed,  whose  children  are 
better  taken  care  of  and  are  being  educated,  to  whom  better 
ministry  coires  in  sickness,  with  the  care  and  attention  of 
the    missionary  to  look  after  their    interests    and    hel))    them 
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Fifth  Day.  /'orwartl  in  life,  is  an  object  lesson  not  lost  ujDon  their  heathen 
neighbours. 

National  cus-  The  condition  of  the  people  will  not  be  ameliorated  by 
interfering  with  such  national  customs  as  are  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Sucli  habits,  however,  as  the 
incurring  of  large  debts  at  marriages,  funerals,  for  tombstones 
and  jewellery  shodld  be  discouraged.  We  all  like  to  see  the 
Christians  get  along  well  in  tliis  world.  To  help  them  to  get 
their  wrongs  redressed  and  to  aid  ihem  in  acquiring  land  and 
the  means  of  an  independent  livelihood  are  certainly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  missionary's  duties.  He  should  kelp  the  people 
only  to  help  themselves.  A  people  thus  de\' eloped  will 
furnish  splendid  material  to  build  up  a  self-supporting  church 
in  India — an  ideal  which  we  are  all  trying  to  realize. 

Guldeuoppor-       11. — The  next  inquiry  as  to  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
urn  leb.  iiiission  ivorh,  can  be  answered  by  saying  they  are  golden. 

The  common  people  heard  the  Saviour  gladly  1,800  years 
ago  and  they  do  so  still  to-day.  The  working  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  first  centuries  was  from  below  upwards,  from  the  slave 
to  the  emperor.  And  it  seems  to  take  the  same  course  in 
India.  Not  that  the  richer  and  more  influential  caste  people 
are  not  being  reached,  but  the  indications  are  that  the 
Rajahs  and  Brahmans  and  Sudras,  as  classes,  will  not  become 
Christian  until  the  lower  strata  of  society  have  embraced 
the  Gospel. 

Their ret'ep.         The    social    nnd    political    oppression    in    vvlich    they    have 

live  condition,  smarted  for  centuries  has  softened  their  hearts  and  made 
them  receptive  of  the  Gospel  of  freedom.  Christianity  may 
and  does  attract  them  by  its  material  and  social  rather  than 
by  its  spiritual  and  moral  aspects  at  first,  but  is  this  to  be 
deprecated  on  that  account?  What  does  it  matter,  after  all, 
as  long  as  they  are  attracted  aud  won  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  In 
many  an  hour  of  distress  and  oft-repeated  times  of  calamity 
they  had  been  treated  by  their  own  people,  as  the  priest  and 
Levite  treated  the  fallen  and  bleeding  traveller;  Christianity 
comes  to  them  now  as  the  good  Samaritan.  Can  we  wonder 
that  their  hearts  are  touched  ?  They  think  that  the  missionary 
has  influence  with  Government.  In  times  of  famine  he  was  the 
dispenser  of  untold  good  to  them.  He  has  kept  thousands 
from  starvation,  and  is  always  ready  to  champion  the  cause   of 
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the  poor  and  oppressed.     This  moral  support  goes  a  great  way  T'ifth  Day. 
with  the  Hindus. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  these  people  have  no  caste  to  Inse  in 
becoming  Christians,  affords  a  golden  opportunity  for  mission  No  caste  to 
work.     They  will  not  be  ostracized  by  the  caste  people  if  thev  ^°^^" 
join  our  faith  any  more  than  they  are  already,    and    while  they 
have  comparatively  little   to   lose    they   have   much  to  gain   by 
their  change  of  belief. 

So  well  is  this  known  that  we  are  not  infrequently  addressed 
in  the  following  manner: —  "What  advantage  do  I  derive  from 
your  religion?"  "Will  you  care  for  ray  stomach  as  well  as 
for  my  soul?"  Who  will  accuse  these  poorest  of  the  poor  for 
being  somewhat  concerned  about  the  tei  rible  realities  of  life  ? 
Some  of  the  converts,  such  as  the  caste  people,  often  lose  their 
whole  possessions  and  fimilies  in  becoming  Christians,  and  as 
for  the  Mildigas,  from  which  class  the  majority  of  jur  Christians 
Imve  come,  they  lose  that  part  of  tlieir  support  which  thev 
derive  indirectly  from  their  religion. 

It  is  not  so  important,  therefore,  to  philosophize  concerning  the 
motives  which  bring  these  people  into  the  fold  of  the  Christ- 
ian church,  as  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  they  do  come,  and 
come  in  lar^e  numbers.  We  are  quite  satisfied  if  God  uses 
what  seem  to  us  nnwoithy  or  mercenary  motives  to  produce 
a  spiritual  result  in  the  long  run;  and  if,  perchance,  those  who 
at  first  come  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  should  also  hunger  after 
the  Water  and  Bread  of  Life. 

HI. — Mass  mnvemtnts    towards    Christianity    more    or    less 

arising  from  it. 
We  irnderstand  that  this  social  condition  favours  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  depressed  classes,  and  he  is  the  most 
successful  missionary  in  gathering' in  large  numbers,  wdio  espouses 
the  cause  of  these  poor  people  the  most.  Those  mission- 
stations  where  the  people  have  been  liberally  helped  in  times  of 
distress  and  famine  have  witnessed  the  largest  accessions  to 
their  ranks.  The  mass  movement  which  assumed  such  large 
proportions  in  our  mission  soon  after  the  famine  of  1877  and 
1878  extended  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Ongole  field, 
embracing  Ongole  proper,  as  well  as  Cum.bum,  Vinukonda, 
Narsuraopetta  and  Bapatta  which  are  now  independent  mission  Statistics, 
stations      The    statistics  as  given  in  our  last  annual  report  give 
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Fifth  Day.  21,329  as  the  number  of  Christians  belonging  to  Ongole,  8,200 
to  Cunibum,  6,907  to  Vinukonda,  G,202  to  Narsuraopetta  and 
2,546  to  Bapatta.  All  the  resfc  of  our  stations  have  less  than 
a  thousand  members.  The  largest  increase  in  Ongole  took 
place  fourteen  years  ago,  when  from  the  16th  of  June  1878  to  tlie 
end  of  December  of  that  yei^'"  9,006  persons  were  baptized. 
That  movement  has  continued  vpith  more  or  less  force  to  the 
present  time  and  extended  to  those  places  which  previously  formed 
part  of  the  Ongole  Held.  Cumbum  reported  3,239  as  received  by 
Baptism  in  1891,  Ongole  2,140,  Vinukonda  867,  Narsuraopetta 
77{'),  and  Bapatta  218,     All  the  rest  of  our  stations  had  less. 

lu  speaking  of  this  movement  as  assuming  such  large  propor- 
tions immediately  after  the  last  famine,   a   few  facts  need  to   he 
borne  in  mind  &o  as  not  to  attribute  it  wholly  or  even  principally 
to   the  famiue.     (1)  And   first  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  Gospel 
Previous  had  been  faithfully  preached  in  all  those  places  before  mentioned 

piBacun^.  for  many  years  previous  to  the  famine.  Since  1866  the  missionary 
with  his  assistants  iiad  visited  every  town  and  hamlet  of  the 
Ongole  field  with  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  since  1870 
there  had  been  a  wonderful  succession  of  revivals  which  brought 
the  people  in  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands.  "  It  pleased 
(rod  by  the  foolishness  of  [ireaching  to  save  them  that  believe," 
and  the  famine  was  used  as  a  corroborative  means  of  bringing 
in  the  masses.  (2)  Dire  calamities,  such  as  plagues,  fires,  floods 
and  famines  play  ao  important  pare  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence and  enter  into  the  ag-encies  God  uses  in  converting  men. 
The  Apo-  The  A[)ocalyptic  rider  on  the  white  horse,  who  is  represented  as 
calypse.  going  forth  with  battle-bow  and  royal  crown,    "  conqueriu^   and 

to  conquer,"  is  followed  by  other  riders  symbolizing  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  these  are  seen  working  together  w^ith  the 
Gospel  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdnn  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
earth.  (3/  In  the  Ramapatam  field,  which  joins  that  of  Ongole, 
No  o-eneral  there  was  no  such  general  movement,  yet  over  600  were  baptized 
rules,  in    the   latter    half  of  1878.     In    Nellore,     where     almost     as 

much  relief  work  was  done,  both  in  town  and  villages  as  was 
done  at  Ongole,  excepting  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
3|  miles  of  the  Buckingham  Canal,  the  movement  was  scarcely 
felt.  This  is  a  significant  fact  if  the  movement  be  attributed 
to  famine  relief.  Ramapatam,  acording  to  the  last  annual 
report,  numbers  only  604,  and  Nellore  646  church  membei'S. 
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The    movement,    once  begun,    is    likely    to  coiuiuue  for  tlie  Fifth  Day 
following  reasons  :  — 

First,   a  divine  reason.     He  who  has  beg-un  this  good  work  is  Permaueuce 
hkely   to   continue   it.     Altbough    I    cannot  entertain  such  an  mowmeuts 
extreme  view  as  a  few  of  our  missionaries  who  believe  that  every 
one    of  tliese  thousands  have  been  truly  converted  through  the 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  still  believe  that  the  Holy^Spirit 
has  been  and  is  in  the  movement.     I  am  unable  to  comprehend, 
however,    how    the    Holy    Spirit  can  work  on  the  masses  apart  I>i\'"ie 
from   the    individual.     He    did    not   at    Pentecost.     The  only  '■''^*^"-^- 
conclusion,  then,  at  \diich  I  can  arrive  is  this  :  that  whereas  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  moved  a  great  many,  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  w-ith  the  moving  of  some. 

Second,  human  reasons.  An  important  motive  wdiich  brings  Jium.  u 
the  people  to  us  is  not  their  own,  but  must  be  credited  to  the  I'^-asons. 
account  of  those  who  bring  them  in.  They  have  been  spoken 
to  so  long-  and  invited  so  frequently  that  they  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  yield  at  last.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Christian's  is  a  good  religion.  Besides,  many  of  their  relations 
have  joined  already,  or  are  joining,  and  among  Hindus  a 
movement  of  any  kind  carries  great  weight.  They  are  not 
willing  to  lead,  but  are  ready  to  follow.  Indian  movements 
of  any  importance,  whether  towards  Christianity  or  in  any 
other  direction,  are  gregariouf^.  It  is  mainly  through  family 
connections  that  truth  wins  its  way  among  the  Telngus.  A 
person  is  soon  followed  by  his  relatives,  and  these  in  turn 
by  their  relations  in  distant  villages,  till  whole  communities 
become  obedient  to  the  faith.  First,  it  may  be  a  slow  arith- 
metical progression,  two,  four,  six,  when  suddenly  it  changes 
hy  leaps  and  bounds  to  something  akin  to  a  geometrical 
progression,  twelve,  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  &c. 

^^•—The  dangers   incident  fo  such  movemenls  and  the  right 
iuie  of  action  zviih  regard  to  them. 

Masses  are  likely  to  come  in  for  baptism  who  may  be  converted  Dangers, 
to  Christianity  and  not  to  Christ;  they  may  have  "a  mind  to  °  ' 
become  Christians"  without  having  been  truly  born  again. 
Their  Christianity  thus  becomes  one  which  is  acquired  and  not 
experienced.  I  dare  not  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  instru- 
mental in  inclining  their  minds  toward  Christianity,  but  I  fear 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  he  does  not  get  an  opi)orfcunity  to  go 
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Fn-TK  Day,  much  deeper.  Thus  a  nonihial  and  acquired  faith  is  apt  to  he 
accepted  for  one  produced  hy  the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  A 
formula  is  easily  learnt,  and  the  answers  to  certain  numbers  of 
questions  in  a  catechism  are  easily  committed  to  memory  ;  but 
does  that  constitute  New  Testament  Christianity  ? 

There  is  the  danger  of  acting  out  only  the  first  part  of  the 
\\'itliouT^'  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people  and  then  baptize 
teacliiug.  them,  and  of  forgetting  and  neglecting  the  second  part  — to  teach 

them  to  observe  whatsoever  He  has   commanded  us.     It  is  essy 
and  delightful  to  baptize  large  numbers,   but   is   harder  to  be 
conscientious  in  acting  out  the  second  part  of  the  great  commis- 
sion as  well. 
Mo.e  Ihau  Another   danger  will  arise  if  more  are  received   than  can  be 

can  be  cared    properly  cared  for.     If  not   gathered   into    properly   organized 
churches,  where  they  can  be  spiritually  trained  and  cared   for, 
these  masses  will  form  so   much  dead-weight   on   our    hands. 
Then,  again,   if  the  people  come  in  from    other  than  spiritual 
A  secukiized  motives  the  church  is  in  danger  of  being  secularized.     There  is 
chin-ch.  danger  of  heathenism  living  within  the  pale  of  the  church.     It 

is  all  right  to  excuse  this  state  of  affairs  by  saying  there  was  a 
devil  among  the  twelve  disciples  and  a  Simon  Magus  in  the 
apostolic  church,  l)ut  we  should  remember  at  the  same  time 
that  the  first  went  and  hanged  himself  and  the  latter  was 
anathematized. 
Ihe  right  I  have    hardly  time  to    indicate  the  right  line  of  action   with 

line  of  regard  to  them.     Let  me    briefly   say  :  The    mercenary    motive 

should  be  discouraged  from  the  beginning.  No  worldh' prospects 
should  be  held  out  as  inducements.  But  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  lift  these  people  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christian  man 
and  womanhood. 

Onlv  ptrsons  who  are  genuinely  converted,  who  are  truly  born 
again  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  have  an  cKperienced. 
and  not  an  acquired  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour 
from  their  sin,  should  be  admitted  into  the  church.  This  is 
what  Ba])tists  regard  as  a  scriptural  prerequisite  to  baptism. 
This  spiritual  element  vsill  furnish  us  a  proper  basis  to  work 
out  the  biblical  idea  of  a  Christian  church. 

And  then  they  sliould  be  properly  organized  into  churches,  and 
not  be  left  to  idleness  and  decay  in  a  large  mother  church.  Let 
new  colonies  bo  formed  as  centres  of  Christian  influence  and  power. 
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SECOND  SPEECH.  i-uTfi_DAT. 

By  tlie  Rev.  J.  Stone,  C.M.S.,  Bezwaclaj  Kistua. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  labour  among  these  lower  classes, 
more  or  less,  for  the  last    17  years,  in  the  Kistna  and  Godaveri 
Districts.     It  seems  to  me  rather  a  pity  that  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  papers,  and  the  previous   speaker   with  myself,    are   all 
from  that  part  of  the  mission  field,  because  naturally    much   of 
our  experience  will  be  the  same,  and  \Ve  cannot,   therefore,   add 
as  much  in  (Conference  as  we  would  wish  on  this  great  subject. 
After  considering  the  paper  written  by  Dr.  Scndder,   and   hav- 
ing read  a  good  deal  about  the   movement   in    Madras,    called 
"The  Pariah  movement,"  and  other  parts,  it  seems  to  me  that  The  Paiiuh 
our  people  have,  to  some  extent,  a  few  privileges  which   those  I'^ovement. 
farther  south  in  India  have  not.     For  instance,  I  remember  no 
case  in  Avhich  a  man  of  lower    caste   was   called  upon   to    step 
aside  and  lay  down  his   burden  to  allow  a  man  of  higher  caste 
to  pass  by;  and  I  think,  I  may  sny,  that  in  most  of  our  villages 
the  lower  class  people  are  free  to  come  and  go  as   they  please, 
at  the  same  time  thej  are,  in    the    fullest    sense    of  the    word, 
out-castes.     They  labour  under  many,  many  disadvantages,  in  Out-castes' 
every  way.     We  find  that  the  sites  of  their  hamlets  are  verv  '^^'i^c^'i+^o"" 
unsuitable  and  very  unhealthy,  and  that    the  land  is    cultivated 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the   houses,    with  the    result    that    the 
whole,  during  the  rice   cultivation   season,    is   surrounded    by 
water.     I  had  occasion  to  go  to  several  of  these  villages,    very 
recently ;  and,  when  I  attempted  to  go,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
impossible   to    walk,  and  impossible   for    anyone  to   take   me. 
However,  I   managed,    partly    by    walking,    without   boots    or 
stockings,  and  partly,    by   being    carried,    to    get   to   one    of 
these   villages.       iVnd  what  a    sight   met    one's    eyes !      The 
whole  surroundings  were  one  mass  of  mud  and  pools   of   water. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  these  people    dying  off   by 
hundreds,  and  by  thousands,    by   cholera   and   other   diseases  ? 
They  have  the  worst  of  water,  and  under  no  pretence  whatever 
arc  they  allowed  to  draw  water  from  the  village  wells  :  and  they 
are  so  in  the   hands   of  their   creditors,    that    they   are   liable 
to  be  sold  out  at  any  time.     It  is  true,  that  the  village  schools 
profess  to  admit  children  of  these   classes,   but    only    with  the 
result  that  in  a  short  time  they  have   found   it   tec    warm    for 
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them  and  have  had  to  leave.  Again,  we  find  that  In  )naiiy 
instances  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  law  courts,  or 
magistrate's  courts.  I  know  this  statement  is  at  times  denied, 
but  I  do  not  make  it  on  hearsay.  I  speak  what  T  have  seen. 
I  have  seen  over  and  over  again  Pariahs  and  Mildigas  standing 
outside  the  magistrate's  court  and  giving  their  evidence  through 
a  window,  and  more  than  once,  when  I  have  remonstrated  with 
the  officials  concerned,  I  have  been  told  that  the  court  was  too 
small  to  allow  them  to  come  inside,  when  it  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  twice  the  number  of  Brahmans  or  Sudras. 
Then,  again,  as  to  their  moral  condition.  It  is  most  piti- 
able. As  Dr.  Scudder  says  in  his  paper  :  "  There  is  scarcely 
a  day  in,,  the  year,  when  they  are  not  guilty  of  breaking 
most  of  the  Ten  Comuiandments." 

But  now  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  more  important  question  of 
how  far  missionaries  are  called  upon  to  ameliorate  this  condition. 
I  would  say  that  a  great  deal  of  care  and  caution  is  necessary. 
We  need  to  pray  for  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  that  we 
may  know  what  to  do.  We  should  take  care  not  to  present 
ourselves  to  these  people  in  a  false  light,  as  relieving  officers,  but 
as  those  who  are  anxious" to  bring  them  to  Christ,  In  most  cases 
we  should  find  it  quite  enough  to  try  to  help  those  who  come  to 
us.  But  the  motto  that  I  would  adopt  is,  "  Help  those  who  help 
themselves."  I  feel,  however,  we  cannot  do  anything  for  them 
without  trying  to  evangelize  them,  so  the  first  step  should  be  to 
have  real  evangelistic  service.  I  have  had  many,  and  we  know 
that,  especially  with  a  violin  and  singing,  we  have  no  difficulty  as 
a  rule  in  gathering  the  majority  of  these  people  in  a  hamlet 
gathered  together :  and  I  have  thus  spent  many  happy  times,  often 
up  to  11  o'clock  at  night,  talking  and  preaching  to  these  people- 
Our  addresses  to  such  should  be  simple,  full  of  the  Gospel,  and 
suitable  illustrations.  Then  again,  I  would  say,  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  give  these  people  a  thoroughly  good  primary  educa- 
tion. We  should  try  to  establish  schools  in  every  village 
for  these  lower  classes.  T  would  lay  great  stress  upon 
night-schools.  :Many  of  the  young  men  are  willing,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  to  go  to  ihe  night-school,  and  study  two  hourg 
or  more  to  improve  themselves.  In  many  instances,  where 
I  have  seen  such  schools  established,  they  have  been  attended 
with  the   very  best  results.     In  one  instance,  some  of  the  best 
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evangelists   in    a  mission    district    were     thus    prepared    and  Fifth   Day, 
brought   into   mission    work.     Wo  shoukl  endeavour  to   teach 
them    all  we  can  concerning  their  rights  as  citizens,  but  at  the 
same  time  we   should  press  upon  then^  the  importance  of  being 
loyal  and  obedient  to  all  in  authority. 

In  an  industrial  school  I  think  we  have  a  lever  amongst  the  Industrial 
lower  classes.  Large  numbers  of  children,  especially  boys,  are  '^<^"°^^*" 
being  educated  in  our  mission  schools.  Many  of  them  become  . 
agents,  but  all  cannot  engage  in  mission  work,  nor  all  are  fitted 
for  this,  although  they  are  educated.  If  we  had  technical 
schools,  in  which  to  teach  trades  to  those  who  did  not  join  any 
mission,  they  would  be  the  means  of  considerably  elevating  the 
lower  classes.  They  would  teach  tliem  to  be  industrious,  and 
would  lead  them  to  independence.  Our  Christian  lads  who  did 
not  become  agents  might  enter  these  technical  schools,  and 
instead  of  the  various  trades  being  confined,  as  they  are  now,  to 
separate  castes,  we  might  have  our  Christian  carpenters,  and 
smiths,  &c.,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  each,  we  might  hope, 
doing  his  best,  by  word  and  deed,  to  extend  the  Saviour's  King- 
dom in  this  land.  When  I  first  came  to  the  country,  it  was  just 
in  the  midst  of  the  famine  of  1877-78,  and  seeing  distress  all 
around  me,  I  was  most  anxious  to  relieve  all  I  could  ;  but  I  stand 
here  to-day  to  say,  that  from  my  experience,  giving  money,  or 
lands,  is  a  great  mistake.  I  have  seen  the  evil  of  it,  and  although 
I  have  never  given  away  much  either  in  the  shape  of  money  or 
laud,  yet  in  nearly  every  instance,  when  I  did  thus  give  help, 
the  results  were  most  unsatisfactory.  If  assistance  be  granted  in 
this  way,  it  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  and  wisdom. 

And  now  passing-  to  what  are  called  the  opportunities  which  rji^p  pi-eseut 
this  work  affords,  I  say,  they  are  great,  they  are  immense,  opportunitic-s. 
The  lower  classes  of  this  country  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  is  only  through  Christianity  that  they  can  rise.  They  feel 
that  missionaries  are  their  friends,  and  doubtless  many  enter  the 
Christian  Church  from  no  higher  motive  than  "to  do  better," 
as  they  often  express  it.  But  even  in  this  wa\ ,  by  careful  teaching 
and  the  Holy  Spirit's  helj),  many  have  come,  and  are  still 
coming,  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

With    regard   to   mass  movements,   I    have    not  had    much  Mass  m 
experience.       After    the    famine    of   1877-78,    we    had    whole  "^<2^*^- 
hamlets  coming  over  and    putting   themselves  under  Christian 
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instruction.  They  were  carefully  taught,  some  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  then  baptized,  and  have, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  remained  faithful.  I  cannot  helj) 
thinking  that  if  these  classes  are  assisted  more  on  the  lines  I 
have  briefly  referred  to,  we  shall  even  have  larger  accessions  to 
Christianity  in  our  own  C.  M.  S.  ^Mission. 

But  how  are  we  to  guard  against  the  dangers?  is  a  question 
before  us  and  a  most  important  one.  The  opportunities  are 
great,  but  the  dangers  are  great  also.  There  is  the  danger  of 
people  mistaking  what  Christianity  is,  and  so  missing  it;  there 
is  the  danger  of  many  joining  the  Christian  Church  from  un- 
worthy motives ;  there  is  the  danger  of  being  satisfied  with  a 
low  standard  of  spiritual  life,  and  no  effort  made  to  grow  iu 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
dangers,  however,  have  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  papers, 
and  so  I  prefer  to  pass  on  to  tlie  right  metliods  of  guarding 
against  such  evils,  I  think  we  must  lay  down  as  a  general  line 
of  action  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  baptism  to  such  as 
come  in  masses;  there  must  be  considerable  periods  of  probation 
— until  they  know,  and  have  experienced  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesns.  There  must  be  continual  teaching,  rebuking,  and 
exhorting,  before  they  are  admitted  to  communion  in  the 
church.  We  must  teach  them  that  they  have  a  cross  to  bear, 
a  battle  to  fight,  and  that  it  is  only  through  much  tri- 
bulation they  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  meetino-  being  now  opeu  for  discussion,, — ' 

Eev.  A.  Andrew,  F.  C.  M.,  Chingleput,  Madras,  said  : — I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  first  point,  "  How  farare  missionaries 
called  upon  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  people."  I  have 
read  the  papers  written  by  Dr.  Scudder  and  the  otliers,  and 
must  state  that  with  much  that  is  contained  in  these  papers  I 
heartily  agree.  When  I  arrived  in  the  mission  field  I  began  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  I  had  come  to 
labour.  I  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  condition  of  things 
The  Mission-  which  we  missionaries  should  not  tolerate,  and  so  set  about  doing 
ary ."?  duty.  vvdiat  I  could  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  I  tliink  we  mis.sion- 
aries  ought  to  have  the  true  Christ-like  philanthropic  spirit,  and 
whether  the  people  are  Christians  or  not,  we  should  do  all  we  can 
for  them.  I  saw  that  education  was  practically  neglected  among 
the  Pariahs,  and  that,  if  anything  were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  would 
be  through  missionary  agency.  I  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  bringing  this  to  his  notice, 
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with  the  result  tliat  a  special  grant  of  50  per  cent,  was  given  Tuth  Day. 
for  each  Pariah  pupil  who  passed,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
grant,  and.  that  a  building  grant  of  lis.  25  was  to  be  given  in  aid 
for  schools  erected  for  tliis  class.  This  a|)plied  to  the  whole 
Presidency.  Then  in  1881)  I  began — and  I  believe  I  was  the  The  Panak 
first  to  begin  it — an  investigation  of  what  was  called  the  "  Pariah  ''^^^'^^  ^^^^' 
Question.''  I  studied  the  question,  and  prepared  a  statement  on  it 
and  sent  it  to  the  Government  through  the  Collector  of  the 
Cliingleput  district ;  but  nothing  was  done  so  far  as  I  know.  Then 
I  went  home  on  furlough,  and  I  determined  to  do  something 
■while  there.  I  went  straight  up  to  London,  and  called  on  Mr.  persoual 
Samuel  Smitii,  and  bad  a  long  talk  with  him  on  the  subject,  influeuce. 
He  thereafter  introduced  me  to  Sir  John  Gorst,  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  with  whom  I  had  also  a  long  conversation. 
He  was  deeply  interested  and  said  :  "You  are  the  first  man  who 
has  come  in  this  way  and  had  a  talk  about  the  depressed  classes 
in  India."  He  told  me  he  could  not  initiate  anything  himself, 
and  could  take  no  action  unless  it  was  referred  to  in  Parliament. 
So  I  went  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  laid  the  case  before  Pai'liament, 
and  Sir  John  Gorst  answered.  As  a  result  of  this  a  dispatch  was 
sent  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  very  question  calling 
upon  the  Government  of  Madras  to  do  whatever  they  could  for 
the  amelioration  of  this  people.  About  simultaneously  with  my 
action  at  home,  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference  sent  a  memo- 
rial on  the  same  subject  to  the  Modras  Government.  What  Goyerumenfc 
has  been  the  result  of  all  this  '  A  great  deal.  Some  say  that  '''■'^'tiou. 
the  Governnient  of  Madras  has  done  nothing,  but  I  am  confident 
that  it  has  done  a  great  deal.  ,  It  has  given  an  order  that  certain 
lands,  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Government  through 
the  failure  of  the  land-holders  to  pay  the  land  tax,  shall  be  put 
in  a  separate  register,  and  that  grants  of  this  land  may  be  given 
to  respectable  Pariahs  who  are  cultivators.  Of  this  land  there 
are  fifteen  hundred  acres  available  in  the  Cliingleput  district. 
And  further,  if  any  one  will  dispute  the  claim  of  any  Pariah 
thus  put  in  possession  of  this  land,  the  Government  says:  "  We 
will  det'end  you  in  the  Courts  of  Justice."  Besides,  village  and 
house  sites  are  to  be  granted  wherever  they  are  required,  and  edu- 
cation is  to  be  on  a  generous  scale.  And  lastly,  any  contract 
of  slavery  or  of  bond-service  is  null  and  void,  and  voidable  at 
•pleasure.  The  bond-servant  or  slave  can  run  away  and  nothing 
can  be  done  to  him. 

Mi\  W.  H.  Campbell,  m.a.,  b.d.,  L.  M.  S.,  Cuddapah,  said: — 
How  far  are  missionaries  called  upon  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  these  people?  They  are  for  the  most  part  miserably  poor  ;  Poverty, 
they  are  unable  to  acquire  land  or  to  practice  any  handicraft 
which  would  enable  them  to  rise  into  a  position  of  indepen- 
dence; they  are,  as  you  have  been  told,  in  many  cases,  debarred 
from  entering  the  courts  of  justice  or  walking  along  the   public 
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Fifth  Day.  streets,  and  they  uie  treated  by  tlieir  social  superiors  with  a 
contempt  and  scorn  which  cannot  fail  to  degrade  and  depress. 
The  oreat  and  significant  fact  for  ns  is  that  a  new  life  has 
A  new  lite.  gj^jpj^j  into  this  people.  They  are  no  longer  content  to  remain 
ignorant  and  degraded;  they  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
improve  their  condition  and  assert  their  rights;  they  appeal  to 
us  in  Christ's  name  for  sympathy  anrl  help.  Some  brethren 
look  on  this  movement  with  something  akin  to  fear  and  suspi- 
cion, and  dread  any  action  which  woidd  tend  to  make  the  people 
discontented  with  their  lot.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such 
timid  doubters.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  took  up  no  such  posi- 
tion. "Where  there  is  injustice  and  oppression  His  message  is 
not  a  message  of  peace  but  of  war  ;  lie  came  "  not  to  send 
peace  but  a  sword."'  As  Christian  men  and  women,  above  all, 
as  Christian  missionaries,  we  are  bound  to  do  all  that  lies  iii 
our  power  to  help  these  people  to  throw  off  their  bondage. 
The  people  will  not  rest  content  in  their  present  state;  of  that 
you  may  be  assured.  In  one  part  of  the  country  at  least  they 
are  discontented  with  their  lot  and  resolved  to  better  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Government  interference,  or  even  missionary 
assistance,  can  solve  this  problem.  "Who  would  be  free  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow."  The  great  w^ork  for  ns  is  to 
Prepare  them,  prepare  the  people  for  the  struggle  which  must  inevitably  arise, 
so  that  thev  niav  enter  upon  it  with  no  low  evil  motives,  but  as 
Christian  men  whose  only  desire  is  to  obtain  what  is  just  and 
right.  "We  can  do  much  to  prepare  them,  and  to  help  them  to 
assert  their  rights.  We  can  do  this  in  many  ways, — by  helping 
them  to  take  up  Government  waste  land,  by  teaching  tliem  use- 
ful arts  and  industries  which  will  make  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent  of  their  richer  neighbours,  by  giving  them  a  good 
elementarv  education,  which  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  prepai'- 
ino-  them  to  occupy  a  higher  and  more  honourable  position  in 
the  laud.  But  all' these  are  only  subsidiary.  The  one  and  only 
power  that  can  really  elevate  these  poor  ignorant  people  is  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  If  we  lead  them  to  the  Saviour  He  will 
make  them  free. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Davis,  b.a  ,  C.  B.  M.,  Coconada,  ]Madras, 
said: — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  subject.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  lower  classes  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  elevating  them.  There  is  one  thing  that  comes  home 
to  me  more  than  all  else,  and  it  is  this  :  that  the  Missionary 
Societies  are  the  only  ones  Avho  can  reach  and  elevate  the 
depressed  classes  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  work  is 
too  uninviting  for  others  to  enter  the  field.  "We  have  not  far 
to  look  in  the  Missionary's  Gi'ide  Booh  (the  New  Testament) 
before  we  find  attention  drawn  to  the  depressed  classes.  When 
the  disciples  of  John  were  sent  to  ask  Jesus  whether  He  was 
the  true  Messiah  or  should  they  look  for  another,  we  read  that 
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"  111  tliat  very  hour  He  liealed  niany  of  diseases,  and  said  :  '  Go  Fifth  Dav. 
tell  John  that  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
tlie  lepers  are  cleansed,'  "  the  depressed  classes  are  being  cared  for. 
'J'his  will  assure  John  that  I  am  not  of  this  world,  fox*  lie  knows 
tliat  kings  and  princes  are  not  attra(!ted  to  these  classes. 
Again,  Luke  iv.  18  :"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me,"  Why?  How  do  I  Itnow  thai  it  is  not  some  ot/ier  spirit.'' ^^^^'^^^'^'^ 
"  because  He  has  annointed  me  to  ju'each  the  Gospel  to  the  ''^''^"^P^^- 
jioor  "'  (the  depressed  classes).  Let  us  away  with  human  philo- 
sophy about  this  matter.  The  precept  and  example  of  our 
Master  settles  the  whole  question.  We  will  prove  ourselves 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  proportion  as  we  sympathise  with 
the  depressed  classes  and  seek  to  lift  them  up.  Tbe  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.  We  cannot  expect  to 
see  many  converts  from  among  tbe  Brahmans  until  the  Pariahs 
are  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  We  must  not  try  to 
reverse  God's  order:  "The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  s/iall 
he  first."  I  believe  the  people  who  are  lowest  down  have 
God's  great  heart  going  out  to  them  most,  and  while  I  rejoiee 
that  God  in  His  wisdom  and  power  is  able  to  save  the  educated 
proud  Brahman,  I  also  rejoice  that  the  ignorance  and  filth 
of  the  lowest  down-trodden  Pariah  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
liim  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Lord  knew  that  every 
man  could  not  receive  a  college  education,  and  He  made  the  plan 
of  salvation  so  simple  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not    err   therein.     I  would    not    say   anything  against   the 

educational    missionary.     Everv  missionary    does  some    educa-    .  ^'^"J"      "' 

■         sioiicirT'  till 
tional  work,  or  else    he  does    not    fulfil  the  whole  commission.  Educa'tiou- 

What  we  need  to  do  for  the  lower  classes  is, 'first  to  make  them  alist. 
disciples  and  then  gather  them  into  little  churches  and  shep- 
herd them.  We  should  also  provide  them  with  primary  schools 
and  make  them  as  efficient  ar  possible.  We  must  fiist  reach 
them  through  their  hearts  and  then  instruct  them.  They  do 
not  grow  in  a  day.  All  growth  is  gradual,  i)ut  life  is  instanta- 
lieous.  Let  us  be  sure  we  have  the  Christ-life  and  God  will 
help  us  to  develop  it.  It  is  quite  possible  to  develop  the  car- 
nal mind  which  is  at  enmity  againft  God,  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither,  indeed,  can  be.  There  are  no  mush- 
rooms nor  oaks  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus.  There  has  been  too  much  said  about  some  kinds 
ot  work  being"  done  for  the  present  and  seme  for  the  future, 
I  wish  to  expose  that  fallacy.  Any  work  that  is  not  done  for  xhe  present 
the  present  will  not  be  done  for  the  future;  and  any  real  work  and  the 
done  for  the  present  cannot  help  being  full  of  possibilities  for  fixture. 
the  future.  God  will  hold  us  responsible  for  giving  the  Gospel 
to  this  generation  and  not  future  generations.  Therefore  let  us 
work  for  tbe  present  generation.  Some  feel  discouraged  about 
the  lower  classes  and  cry,  *  caution  I  caution  !'  What  we  need 
73 
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FiFiH  Dav.  is  to  be  sure  ne  are  working  along  the  line  of  God's  eternal 
purposes,  and  then  there  will  be  no  room  for  discouragement. 
We  need  our  vision  clarified  that  we,  like  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
may  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  cry  out  He  shall  not 
fail  nor  be  disoonrn.gcd  till  He  hath  set  judgment  in  the  earth 
and  the  Isles  shall  ^'ait  for  His  law.  In  the  day  when  Christ 
makes  up  his  jewels  there  will  be  no  difference  whether  men 
have  come  out  of  the  colleges  or  from  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  will  change  them  and  stamp  them  all  with 
His  likeness.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to  this  work  with  all  the 
power  of  our  being  and  God  will  lift  them  up. 

The  Kev.  N.  E.  Lundborg,  Secretary,  S.  E.  L.  M.,  Saugor, 
C,  P.,  said: — I  have  heard  so  many  good  things  said  about  this 
subject,  that  it  may  be  counted  unnecessary  to  say  any  more 
about  it;  but  I  be*  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  to  plead 
for  the  depressed  classes:  certainly  they  are  depressed  ;  they  are 
hated;  tliey  are  verj' much,  abominated  by  the  higher  classes. 
I  have. in  my  charge  a  mission  school.  I  might  well  say  that 
A  poor  the  lower  classes  are  not  so  depressed,    as   a    speaker  just    notv 

■sweeper -boy.  described  them,  in  the  South  of  India ;  still  you  may  judge 
yourself  of  how  abominated  they  are  by  a  story  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you.  The  above-mentioned  mission  school  was 
well  furnished,  not  only  with  all  necessary  school  materials,  but 
also  with  a  staff  of  five  able  teacher.-,  oiie  of  them  being  a  Chris- 
tian, as  I  bad  no  more  suitable  Christians  to  place  there.  My 
fellow  missionary,  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Karlsson,had  once  taken  care 
of  a  promising  sweeper-boy,  who  wanted  to  learn.  He  taught 
him  himself  to  begin  with;  but  afterwards  he  one  day  asked 
me  if  I  would  permit  the  boy  to  enter  the  mission  school. 
*' Well,"  I  said,  "  he  is  most  welcome,,  because  the  school  is 
for  all."  The  same  day  I  asked  the  schoolmasters  if  they 
were  willing  to  teach  a  sweeper-boy.  They  all  joined  in  sayino; 
that  they  certainly  were  most  willing  to  do  so ;  but,  they  said, 
"All  the  boys  will  runaway."  "No  matter,"  said  I,  "I  only 
ask  if  yo}'.  are  willing  to  teach?''  About  this,  there  was  a  long 
discussion,  the  end  of  which  was  that  they  all  agreed.  On  a 
said  day  the  poor  sweeper  boy  entered  the  mission  school,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  the  whole  school,  150  boys  and  five 
schoolmasters,  absconded.  By  this  they  thought  to  do  away 
•with  the  school  altogether ;  but,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  it  was 
soon  re-opencd ;  but  none  of  the  former  schoolmasters  received 
back  again.  By  this  it  is  easily  seen  how  much  the  lower 
classes  are  despised  here.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  above 
said  act,  namely,  their  running  away,  was  brought  about  not  by 
the  boys,  but  by  the  very  schoolmasters  who  had  promised  to 
teach  the  sweeper.  They  were  all  of  higher  castes.  They 
took  tlie  boys  and  formed  a  new  school ;  but  as  «'^«?  would   pay 
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for    it,   they   themselves    ubscoiided    cue    after    another.     They  Fifth  Dat. 
prayed  irie  to  take  them  back,  but  in  vain.  """ 

The  Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  I'h.  d.,  C.M.S.,  Batak,  Panjab, 
said  : — Our  experience  in  the  Panjab,  ascomjiared  with  what  we 
have  heard  to-day  from  South  India,  sliows  that  there    are  con- 
siderable local  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  depressed  class- 
es.    We    cannot    say,    in    the   Paujab,    that  our  Government  is  Govorumeut 
indifferent  to  their  wants  and  hardships  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  co-operation, 
an    open   eye    for  them,  and  it  is     ready  to    assist   missionaries 
in  efforts   for   the  amelioration   of  their  condition,  especially  by 
lil)eral    grants    for  low  caste  schools.     I  have  found,  too,   ready 
help    from    Muhammadans  and    Hindu    school    inspectors    in 
promoting  low  caste  education.  Still  their  condition  is  bad  enough. 
How   can  we  improve  it  ?    I  take  it  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
missionary  who  work  among  these  people,  will  have    his    hands 
full  enough  in  caring  for  them  spiritually  (which  I  take  to  include 
proper  education)  without  assuming  the  role  of  a   social   eleva- 
tor.   There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
this  morning  on  svhich  I  am  inclined  to  lay  stress,  that   is,    the 
work  to  be  done  among  these  classes  by  the  medical  missionary.  M'^dical 
He    maj^  and  should  do,  a  great  deal  to  improve  their  condition 
in  coming  generations.      .Multitudes  of  them    die    off   like    flies, 
from  preventible  causes,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  they    are 
not    much    helped  by  Government  medical  relief.     Again,  as  to 
the    dangers  which    exist  in  guiding  the  movements  among  the 
low  castes.     They  are  many  and  great  ;  and  some  speakers  have 
laid  stress  on  the  need  for  caution,  while  others  have  advocated 
the    need   of    moving     forward    with    the    stream.     But   why 
should  we  not  combine  courage  and  caution,  energy  and    wari-  Courage  and 
ness  ?  The  Lord  cure  our  one-sidedness.     If  tliere  are    dangers, 
why,  then, 

Let  coui-age  rise  with  danger 
And  strength  to  strength  oppose, 

for  we  have  the  strength  of  Christ  on  our  side.  Yet  we  recog- 
nise the  dangers,  and  to  obvi'ite  tiiem  I  cannot  do  better  than 
summarise  the  counsels  embodied  by  Dr.  Uhl  in  his  paper: — ■(]) 
Teach  carefully  before  baptism  :  (2)  Discriminate  carefully 
among  inquirers  ;  admit  them  as  individuals,  not  as  bodies:  (3^ 
It  no  teacher  is  available,  postpone  baptism  :  (4)  From  the  first 
teach  them  to  give,  and  see  that  they  keep  it  up  :  (5)  Use 
preparatory'  stage  of  initiation  or  catechumenate,  before 
baptism  :  (G)  Exercise  effective  discipline.  These  movements 
are  a  great  opportunity  ;  missionaries  of  every  kind  may  help 
in  using  it.  Our  educated  Indian  brothers  who  favour  the 
National  Congress  for  the  advancement  of  their  country  have  a 
magnificent  opportunity  to  help  in  the  emancipation  of 
50,000,000  of  their  countrymen  enslaved  by  oppression  or 
barbarism.     If  the  church    of  Christ  fail  to  draw  them  in,  they 
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FiiTH  Day.     ^^\\  jj-jj^'j  j^  other  directions.     Let  us  unite  our   best   efforts  to 
bring  them  in  I 

The     Itev.     J.    L.    Phillips,    m.a.,    m.d.,  ll.b.,   S.  S.  U., 
Calcutta,  said  : — There  seems  to  be  a    good    opening    here    for 
The  blind.       saying  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  bUiid,    of   whom    it    is    said    we 
have  not  less  than  two  hundred   aiul   fifty   thousand   in    India. 
Mr.  Knowles,  of  the  London  Mission  in  South   Travancore,  was 
hoping  to  be  with  us  and  call  our  attention  to  this  subject,  but 
he  has  been  prevented  from  coming,  so   at    his    request    I    will 
say,  what  I  am  sure  cannot  fail  of  interesting  all  of  you,   that  a 
new  and  better  way  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  is  now  before 
us,  and  it  is  rapidly  commending  itself  to  specialists  in  this  line 
Thf  Braille     of  work.     I  refer  to  the  Braille  system,  uow  known  and  adopted 
i-^^^tem.  in  France,  England,  and  the    United    States,    and   for    obvious 

reasons  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  Moon  system. 
Mr.  Knowles  gave  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  new  system  in 
the  last  October  number  of  the  "India  Sunday  School"  Journal, 
from  which  I  am  able  to  give  you  a  few  points.  He  terms  it 
"a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  method  by  which  blind  chil- 
dren can  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  either  in  English  or  in 
any  or  all  of  the  Lidian  languages."  Mr.  Knowles  explained 
the  method  to  me  several  months  ago  when  I  was  at  his  station, 
and  having  seen  it  tried  there  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe 
all  he  says  concerning  it.  lie  says  : — "All  that  is  wanted  to 
begin  with  is  a  simple  writing  frame  which  can  easily  be  made- 
for  two  or  three  rupees,  or  it  can  be  bought  ready  made  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  33  Cambridge 
Square,  London,  AY.  This  and  some  stiff  brown  paper  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  after  the  blind  child  has  been  taught  to 
read,  he  can  easily  be  taught  to  write  out  books  for  his  own  use, 
Metliud.  or  for  the  use  of  others."     In  brief,  I  may  say    that    this    is    a 

plan  of  reading  by  means  of  raised  dots  on  stiff  paper,  felt  by 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  all  letters  are  made  by  various  com- 
binations of  these  dots.  Sixty-two  combinations  represent  all 
the  letters  or  sounds  of  our  Indian  languages.  The  blind  learn 
music,  too,  and  concerts  are  given  by  them  by  means  of  this 
MH>ir,  system.     I  may  only  add  that  the  Rev.  J.  Knowles,  Martandam. 

South  Travancore,  or  N.  L.  Garthwaite,  Esq.,  m.  a.,  of  Kolar, 
Madras,  will  be  glad  to  give   you   further   particulars,   and   to 
send  you  specimens  of    the   Braille   system  as   adapted  to  our 
Save  them       vernaculars.      Let  us  begin  in  good  earnest  teaching  the   blind 
from  m^ndi-    children  to  read  and  write.     It  is  for  these  blind  boys  and  girls 
fancy.  ^.j^^^j  j  ^^^.^  chiefly  interested.     We  must  save  them  from   a  life 

of  mendicancy,  and  let  us  hope  that  many  of  them  now  begging 
bread  from  door  to  door  will  become  true  shining  Christians  and 
teachers  of  others  equally  afflicted.  Seven  centuries  before  the 
Messiah  came  Isaiah  wrote  : — "  T/ien  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shalf 
be  opened"    and  if  you  read  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses   of  the 
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eleventh  cliaj)tei'  of  Matthew's  Gospel,   you  Avill    see  by    whom  Fifth  Day. 
that  propliecy  was  fulfillocl.     In  His  name    I    plead    for    these 
blind  little  ones  of  our  streets,  for  "to  open  the  blind  eyes"  was 
a  part  of  Ilis  mission,  Whose  servants  we  are. 

The  Rev.  J.  Parson,  W,M.  S.,  Dilkusba,  Lucknow,  said:— I 
have  had  for  some  years  a  little  experience  in  working  among 
the  lower  classes.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  working  in  two 
distitct  f)TOvinces,  and  have  been  able  to  compare  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  in  one  province  with  their  condition  in 
another.  In  Oudh,  besides  working  among  the  higher  castes,  I  p'^^p'  '^"*^ 
have  laboured  among  Chamavs,  Pasis  and  Sweepers.  In  the 
Central  Provinces  I  have  spent  months  among  Gonds,  Kols 
and  Chamars.  I  found  a  great  difference  between  the  social 
and  religious  condition  and  accessibility  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Central  Province  and  those  of  Oudh.  After  this  I  was  pre- 
pared to  find  great  dissimilarity  in  their  condition  in  the  various 
provinces  of  India.  Last  week  in  this  city,  in  our  own  Con- 
ference, composed  of  men  representing  most  of  the  provinces  of 
India,  we  threshed  out  this  subject.  In  tlie  course  of  our  dis- 
cussion we  began  to  understand,  as  many  of  us  never  understood 
before,  the  differences  and  divergences  in  the  condition  of  the 
many  tribes  and  castes  of  the  various  provinces.  We  gathered 
that  the  condition  of  the  Pariahs  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  The  Parialis. 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  parts  of  India.  The  Pariahs 
are  a  special  class,  and  work  for  their  elevation  needs  to  be  car- 
ried on  on  special  lines.  Work  among  them  seems  to  bear  much 
the  same  relation  to  ordinary  mission  work  among  the  lower 
classes  that  work  among  the  slums  of  East  London,  where 
religious  and  social  forms  of  work  need  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
bears  to  ordinary  evangelistic  work  among  the  masses  in 
England.  We  shall  make  a  mistake  if  we  attempt  to  introduce 
what  is  suitable  for  one  field  of  labour  into  another  for  which  it 
is  altogether  unsuited.  The  lower  classes  in  many  parts  of 
India  do  not  require  much  material  aid ;  they  require  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Ward,  M.  E.  C,  Yellandu,  said:-In  the 
part  of  the  country  from  which  I  come,  I  believe  that  these 
people  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they  are  further  south, 
and  their  disabilities  are  not  so  great  perhaps.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  they  gam  something  from  the  Muhammadan 
country,  and  the  Muhammadans  rather  like  to  take  the  starch 
out  of  the  Brahmans.  And  yet  there  are  a  great  many  and 
they  suffer  many  disabilities.  One  especially  is  financial 
oppression.  In  the  matter  of  getting  the  benefits  of  what  they 
grow,  they  suffer  great  disabilities.  The  tax  imposed  by  the 
Government  is  not  so  great,  but  it  must  be  collected  by  some- 
body, and  that  person  must  get  his  support,  and  so  it  becomes 
burdensome.     Tlien  they  suffer  fro^l    the   police.     These    men 
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FiiTH  Day,     get  about  half  as  much  pay  as  tliey  can  live  on  and   they    must 
j)ick  up    the   rest   from    the  people.     I    have    been  soirewhat 
The  Nizam's    beyond    the    limits    ot    the  Nizam's    Dominions,  and    I   have 
Domicions.      .seen  something  that  these  people  have   to    suffer.     There    is    a 
street  in  Badra  Chcllam  over  which  no  low  caste  man  once  was 
allowed  to  walk,  and  it  was  not  until  some   enterprising  person 
entered  the  place  recently  and  took  his  servants  with  him  over 
this   street  that  the    Brahmans    yielded    the   point.      In    some 
places  where  I  have  been  the  heart  of  these    people    was    filled 
with  hope.      I  have  noticed    that    in   the   Nizam's    Dominions 
there  is  a  feeling  that  tVom  some  source    or   other,    from    some 
where,  help  will  come.     But  I  would  like  to  call   attention    to 
another  most  needy  accessible  people,  certainly  of  this  class.     I 
refer  to  the  aboriginals.     Sir  William  Hunter  some  months  ago 
read  a  profoundly  interesting  paper  before  the   Indian   Section 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,   of  which   the   following  is   a 
part  : — "  After  4,000  years  of  occupancy,  it  has  not  yet  by  any 
means  closed    up    its   assimilation  of  aboriginal  tribes."     And, 
Fifty  ndllious  according  to  Sir  William  Hunter,  there  are  still   in   India   fifty 
without  millions  of  human  beings    lying   outside    or    barely    inside    the 

religinn.  p^j^  ^£   ortliodox  Hinduism  and  Islafti.     Here,  he    holds,  is  the 

line  of  least  resistance,  along  which  the  church  is  called  to 
regard  it  as  her  principal  immediate  duty  to  advance.  He  says  : 
"  I  believe  that  within  fifty  years  these  fifty  millions  will  be 
absorbed  into  one  or  other  of  the  higher  faiths,  and  that  it 
rests  in  no  small  measure  with  Christian  England,  whether  they 
are  chiefly  incorporated  into  the  native  religions  or  into  Chris- 
tianity^" This  shows,  as  Sir  Wm.  Hunter  remarks,  that  Chris- 
tianity in  India  has  a  vast  area  of  extension  opened  before  it, 
even  if  it  should  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  lessen  the 
numbers,  or  even  stay  the  advance  of  Hinduism  and  Muham- 
madanism.  One-fifth  of  the  people  of  India  is  a  prize  worth 
trving  for,  even  according  to  the  canons  of  ordinary  probability. 
I  was  43  days  in  Bastar  last  year,  and  such  open,  accessible,  poor, 
naked  people  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  India.  Day  after 
day  they  heard  us  with  deepest  interest.  We  found  them  every- 
where in  a  state  of  expectancy.  From  some  source  they  look 
for  help.  If  Sir  Wm.  Hunter  be  right,  as  we  believe  he  is,  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  promptly,  vigorously  and  worthily 
give  these  poor  aboriginals  attention. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Padfield,  b.d.,  C.  M.  .S.,  Masulipatam, 
South  India,  said  :— There  are  two  or  three  points  of  practical 
importance  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  lower  classes.  Some  of  these  remarks 
may  perhaps  bear  more  particularly  upon  one  or  two  phases  of 
the  question  that  have  been  discussed  at  other  meetings,  but 
as  I  had  not  then  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion,  I 
do  so  on  the   present  occasion.     In  the  first  place,  I  would  say, 
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that  I  think  it  would  be    doing  very  serious    harm  if  it  were  to  tii  ni  I'w. 
go  forth,  as  in  any  way,  the  desire  of  this  Conference  to  lower  the  st;^iici^i  f,,i 
standard    for    baptism.     Much    that    has    been  said    at  various  Bapti-m, 
meetings  would    imply  some  such    notion,  and  I   am    sorry  to 
say   that    experience  shows   the  great   need  of  caution   here, 
With  some  rr.issionaries  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  to  baptize  upon  a 
confession  of  faith,  and  I  fear  this  is  too  often  done  when  such 
confessions  are  mere    em])ty  Avords.     I  could  at    any  time    bap- 
tize Avhole    groups  of   Pariahs  if  I  were   content  with    such    a 
standard,   but  I  believe  that   there  can  be  no  true  saving   faith 
that    is    not    founded    upon    knowledge,    and,  considering    the 
dense   ignorance    of   the   classes  in   question,  such   knowledge 
can    only  be    acquired    after    a  period  of  patient   teaching   ?nd 
learning.     As  regards  the  mission  witli  which  I  am    personally 
connected,  I    have    noticed    that    in   the  case  of  relapses    into 
herthenism,^the  cause  has  very  often  been  the  too  hasty  recep- 
tion into    the    church    by  baptism.     Another    point    I    would 
mention  is   that  one  of   the  chief  things  that    keeps    down   the 
lower   classes   and  prevents  their   rising  from    their  abject  con- 
dition   is  the    terrible  curse  of  ^/e?'/;  and  this  applies   not   onlv  Deir. 
to  the  heathen,  but  also  to  the'Christian  portion  of  these  people. 
Here,  then,  is  a  matter    that  I    think  we  should    take  seriously 
in  hand.     It  is  time  that  sotrething  were  done  to  stop  this   ter- 
rible evil    that   is  working   such    harm  even    in   the    Christian 
church.     One  phase  of  the  evil  that  I  would  more  particularly 
emphasize,  is  that  our    Christian  Agents  are  so    much  infected 
with  it.      I  think  it  will    be  universally  found  that   few  Agents 
are  free   from   debt;   and  that  often  to  the  people    under   their 
charge  or   to  the   heathen   amongst   whom   they  are   placed  to 
labour.     If  the  Agents    are  so    lax  in   this  matter,  what  can    be 
expected  of  their  people  ?     One  point  to  which  we  might  direct 
our  attention   is    the    foolish    expenditure    at    marriages.     Our 
])eople,    in    imitation    of     their    heathen     neighbours,    expend 
money  at  marriages  out    of  all    proportion  to  their  means,  and, 
to  do  this,  a  young  couple  will  contract  a  debt    that  is  a  weight 
about  their  necks  for  their  whole  lives.     Aslongasthis  is  so  uni- 
versally the    case  we   never  can   expect  to  get  a  self-supporting 
church.     Last  year    in  a   village,  in    the  mission  district  under 
my  charge,  and  where  the  congregation  has  been  founded  some 
25  years,  the  Ciiristians    expended  some  hundreds  of  rupees  in 
foolish   waste  at   their  weddings,  whilst  the  utmost   that   could 
be   extracted    from   them  for   the  support  of  their  church  was 
about   twentj^-five   rupees.      Ought    these   things     so   to    be? 
Siirely,  some  united  action  might  be  taken  to    })ut  a  stop  to  this 
evil  at  least,  or  to  confine  it  within  more  reasonable  bounds !   and 
this  is  a  matter  that  might  well  be  taken  in  hand  by  each  and  all 
of  us  here  assembled.     With  regard  to  the  question    of  extend-  Educati 'n 
ing-  higher  education  to  the  lower  classes,    especially  our  Chris-  for  them. 
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Fifth  Day.     tians,  I  think  but  little  cau  be  doue  by  special  legislation  or  by  a 
—  forced  action   of  any  kind.     This  is  a    question    that  will  solve 

itself,  and  that  is  solving  itself  in  a  natural  manner;  any 
forcing  of  matters  will  only  do  harm.  Many  years  ago  when 
I  had  charge  of  a  High  School  we  admitted  several  Christian 
youths  of  Pariah  origin  and  my  school  was  immediately 
emptied.  A  rival  school  was  formed,  and  for  nearly  a  year  I 
had  little  hni  empty  benches, but  tirmness  prevailed  in  the  end, 
and  the  battle  was  won  once  for  all  as  far  as  that  school  was 
concerned.  The  present  head  of  that  school  told  me  some 
time  ago,  when  alluding  to  this  matter,  that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  a  Brahman  school-boy  walking  through  the 
compound  v.ith  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  Christian  Pariah 
school-fellow.  Christians  of  any  other  caste  or  station  are  free 
to  enter  any  of  the  schools  or  colleges  in  our  Telegu  Mission 
and  the  lower  classes  are  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege 
in  o-radually  increasing  numbers. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Simpson,  U.  M.  S.,  Tiruvallur,  Chingleput 
District,  Madras,  said  : — There  is  an  idea  spreading  throughout 
our  villages,  of  which  ^Ir.  Tremenheer's  report,  previously 
referred  to,  is  an  evidence  that  the  missionary  is  the  real  friend 
of  the  poor  people,  and  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  for,  if 
p   ..  ,  ^  we    do    not,    the    opportunity    will    go.      When  the  Pariah  has 

Fariahs.  become  a  recognised  factor,    other    bids    will    be    made   for    his 

friendship  and  support.  Indeed,  I  have  myself  seen  a  professed 
ascetic,  accompanied  by  men  and  women  of  high  caste,  enter- 
ing into  the  houses  of  Pariahs  and  using  all  their  influence  and 
persuasion  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  Christians.  Lately, 
moreover,  an  association  of  wealthy  Pariahs  in  Madras,  called 
the  "Ancient  Dravidian  Association"  has  been  formed,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  other  Hindus,  has  refused  the  right  of 
entrance  to  Christian  members.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  e\"ag- 
o-erate  the  motives  under  which  these  people  come  to  Christianity, 
and  to  describe  them  in  the  devout  spiritual  language  which  we 
use  in  speaking  of  home  churches.  At  its  best,  it  is  but  the 
response  to  kindness,  a  fairly  clear  sense  of  material  progress 
and  a  divine  sense  of  moral  progress.  The  Pariah  iias  little  theo- 
logy outside  his  stomach,  and  small  blame  to  him  for  that,  since 
he  has  to  work  incessantly  to  put  anything  into  it  at  all.  One 
does  find  iu  individual  cases  men  who  are  independent,  who  are 
landed  proprietors,  and  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  education.  A  few,  through  intimate  personal  relations,  may 
also  come  from  higher  motives,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
such  classes  come  because  their  material  progress  lies  in  the 
path  of  Christianity.  Nevertheless,  frankly  recognising  this,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  use  it  as  a  beginning  to  work  up  to  results  altoge- 
ther hio-her  and  of  a  different  kind.  General  mass  movements 
brino-  lis  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  question — must  mission- 
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ary  Societies  take  tlie  place  of  the  caste  man  ?    The    Pariahs   are  Fifth  Day. 

not  provident,  and  always  restricted  in  their    means.     Whenever  Cme  ueedptl. 

there  is  a  wedding,  funeral  or  any  other  domestic  ceremony,  the 

caste  man  steps  in    and  lends   him    money.     Sometimes    he    is 

friendly  ;  sometimes  he  is  oppressive  ;  but  the  borrower  is  always 

left  in  his  power.     Now   if  we   are   prepared    to    decline   mass 

movements  and  are  content  to  bajitize  in  very  small  numbers,  we 

can  refuse  to  meddle  in  any  such  transactions;    but  if  there  are 

signs    that    the    masses    are    moving,    and  we  do  urgently  need 

mass  movements,  we  cannot  evade  the  responsibility.     It  is  easy 

to  urge  difficulties  and  objections,  but   the  complete    answer    is 

that  in  many  cases  this  only  can  create  the  possibility  of  freedom 

of  action. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  foment  disturbances  between  the 
caste  and  non-caste  man,  to  tell  the  latter  that  Jack  is  as  good 
as  his  master,  and  in  future  Jack  can  be  a  gentleman.  By  all 
means  cultivate  friendly  relationships  with  tlie  caste  masters 
wherever  it  is  possible.  Disabuse  their  minds  of  the  fear  of  a  univer- 
sal strike  and  spirit  of  insubordination ;  but  there  will  remain 
many  cases  in  which  the  only  way  to  save  the  non-caste  man 
is  to  fight  the  caste  tyrant  by  taking  from  him  the  power  of 
starving  his  slave  into  submission.  Help  must,  therefore,  be  given 
with  great  caution  :  re-])ayment  of  loans  should  be  rigidly  ins- 
sisted  upon,  if  necessary,  even  in  a  court  of  law.  But  the  main 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  evangelistic  and  teaching  agencies 
must  be  kept  in  thorough  and  constant  operation.  If  these 
jieople  are  constantly  taught,  not  so  much  Christian  formulas  as 
Ci  ristian  truth,  other  difficulties  will  right  themselves.  With  Boardmg- 
one  more  suggestion  I  clo^e,  and  that  is,  that  in  every  station  whools. 
where  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  low-caste  people,  a 
prio  ary  boarding  school  should  be  established  in  which  as 
many  of  the  children  as  possible  should  be  gathered.  This  I 
consider  absolutely  vital  to  anything  like  real  Christian  life  in 
future  generations. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  m.a.,  E.  C   S.,    Kalimpong,    Dar-  Thp  Sootrh 
jeeling,  told  a  story  of  a  young  Scotch  minister  who,  fresh  from  Minister, 
college,  permanently  ruined  bis  influence  in  his  new    parish    by 
asking  a  farmer  if  he  were  "  leading  in  "    on   a   day    when    the 
"  stocks "  were  dripping  wet.     The    inference    from    the    story 
was  that  missionaries   should    be    like    ministers    at    home,    in 
intelligent  touch  with  the    social    interests   of  his    people.     At 
Kalimpong  the  population  could  not    be  called  the  "  Depressed 
Classes."  They  were  chiefly  fairly  well-to-do  ryots,  but  with  no 
rich  class  among  them.     As  in  most    other    districts    in   India,  j)p]^f;, 
De/j(  was  a  curse.    The  mission  could  not  do  anything  to  remedy 
this  so  long  as  its  own  agents  were    in    debt,    and    the    general 
testimony  was  that  few  missions  in  India  were  not  hampered  in 
this    way.     It    was    intolerable    that  good    people  in    the  low 
74 
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Fifth  Day.  countries  should  deny  themselves  to  send  money,  not  for  the 
catechist's  family,  but  for  the  pockets  of  the  money-lender. 
i\t  Ealimpong  the  whole  of  the  agent's  debts  had  been  paid 
(not  with  mission  money)  —every  month  their  salaries  had  been 
"  judiciously  "  cut  " — and  now  the  majority  of  them  were  free 
men.  And  a  rule  had  been  made  by  themselves  that,  tvhoever 
after  his  debts  has  been  paid,  contracts  debt  should  be  immedia- 
tely dismissed  from  the  mission  service.  The  result  repays  a 
thousandfold  the  effort  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  now  t!ie 
mission  will  be  in  a  position  to  help  its  own  converts  and  the 
whole  population  regarding  debt.  Mr.  Graham  also  told  of  other 
efforts  made  to  assist,  the  whole  farming  class  through  the  intro- 

Industries.  duction  of  silk,  agricultural  exhibitions,  medical  work,  &c.,  &c. 
The  mission  did  all  it  could  to  help  the  Gov^ernment  to  carry 
out  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  district.  In  doing  so,  the 
missionaries  got  at  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  a  way  they 
could  not  otherwise  do,  and  l)roke  down  that  barrier  of  sus- 
picious opposition  which  naturally  meets  those  going  to  a  new 
district  to  preach  Christ.  It  is  a  mistake  to  confine  our  help 
to  the  mission  converts.  They  get  "coddled"  and  the  heathen 
are  not  won. 

The  Rev.  J.  McLaurin,  d.d.,  A.  B.  M.,  Bangalore,  said: — 
There  are  just  two  or  three  points  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  The 
first  is  with  reference  to  what  should  be  required  of  them  before 
receiving  them  to  baptism  — or  what  with  us  amounts  to  the 
same  thing — receiving  them  into  fellowship  in  the  churches.  I 
believe  some  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  funda- 
mentally necessary.  I  do  not  say  how  much,  but  at  least  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  need  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  a 
Divine  Saviour.  I  do  not  think  they  need  know  much  al)0ut 
the  character  or  attributes  of  the  triune  God  or  of  the  details 
of  the  scheme  of  Redemption.  The  "teaching  all  things"  comes 
afterwards.  If  a  person  gives  me  credible  evidence  that  he  is 
trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  bound  to  baptize  him 
or  receive  him  ;  second,  I  do  not  believe  the  Lord  ever 
did  or  ever  will  send  more  of  these  people  than  we  can  care  for. 
And  I  protest  with  all  my  might  against  the  thought  of  keeping 
these  poor  people  out  in  the  midst  of  the  vile  heathenism 
about  them,  simply  because  the  churches  are  too  lazy  or  too 
stingy  to  properly  care  for  them.  I  believe  the  Lord  has 
sent  more  into  Ongole  field  than  the  American  Baptist  Churches 
have  adequately  cared  for,  and  1  believe  that  the  apparent 
decline  in  a  great  many  cases  is  due  to  that  circumstance. 
Probation  Another  point  is  this  matter  of  ])robation.  You  will  under- 
stand from  what  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  much  favour  it — I 
have  tried  probation.  I  have  found  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  deceive  me,  he  will  very  soon  find  out  that  he  is  on 
trial,  and  then  he  will  behave  himself  just   as  long  as    I    am 
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prepared  to  keep  hiin  ou  probation.     I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  Fifth  Day. 
take    these  uien  and  women  into  our  churches  as  soon  as  they  — 

have  given  us  evidence  of  having  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
and  not  before. 

The  Rev.  L.  L.  Uhl,  ph.  d.,  A.  L.  M.,  Guntur,  Madras,  Effect  on  the 
writer  of  one  of  the  paper?,  said  in  reply : — It  has  been  ^ligher  castes, 
declared  here  to-day  of  the  depressed  classes  that,  if  they 
become  Christians,  the  Brahmaus  and  other  classes  will  be  left 
without  support  and  will  be  compelled  to  come  in  also.  I 
must  dissent  from  this  statement,  as  the  Brahmaus  are  not 
dependent  on  the  Pariahs,  but  on  the  Sudras,  so  that,  as  far  as 
support  is  concerned,  the  higher  in  conjunction  with  the  middle 
classes,  may  not  be  in  tlie  least  affected  by  the  conversion  of  the 
lower.  I  umst  say  here  that,  while  working  for  the  lower 
classes  and  certain  of  ultimate  success  amoug  them,  I  shall 
never  be  satisfied  with  this  work  alone.  We  must  press  our 
work  among  the  middle  classes,  and  only  when  these  are  led 
to  Christ  will  the  Brahmans  and  higher  classes  be  left  dependent 
and  compelled  to  seek  the  t^hristian  faith.  The  question  of  the 
relative  difficulty  of  educational  and  of  district  work  has  been  j^ducatiou. 
raised.  I  have  engaged  in  both  spheres  of  labour,  and  out  of 
courtesy  to  my  brethren  of  the  institutions  of  learning,  I  must 
say  they  have  the  greater  difficulties  in  many  respects.  The 
educational  work  is  more  demanding  on  the  physical  energies 
and  the  emotional  nature.  The  district  work  among  the 
churches  has  its  supreme  difficulty  in  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  worry  from  their  many  requests,  and  in  an  anxiety 
arising  from  constant  planning  to  improve  them.  I  recall 
especially  the  relief  I  once  felt,  after  a  year  of  busy  tours  ou 
horseback  among  the  churches  when,  on  taking  the  train  from 
our  station  to  Madras  and  passing  some  villages,  I  could  feel  a 
release  from  the  clamours  and  importunities  of  the  people  who 
could  not  then  run  after  me  and  present  their  many  wants. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  work  among  this  people,  I  think  there 
is  much  mistaken  notion.  Tbe  speakers  were  correct  who  said, 
"it  is  slow,"  "it  requires  dogged  persistence."  Then  the 
results  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface.  Brethren 
are  led  to  have  too  high"  an  opinion  of  these  Christian  people 
from  what  they  see  and  hear  of  them  without  going  into  inqui- 
ries about  their  whole  lives — this  is  my  judgment.  Sume  one 
has  said,  to-day,  that  the  poor  appreciate  the  Gospel  as  the 
rich  do  not.  This  is  true  in  America  or  in  England,  where  the 
poor  understand  the  Gospel  and  discriminate  what  its  fruit  is, 
but  the  poor  in  this  land  see  only  the  physical  benefits,  do  not  . 
understand  the  Gospel,  and  cannot  appreciate  its  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  results.  I  would  emphasize  what  one  brother 
said  about  the  control  of  these  jteojile  coming  over  from  the 
degraded    classes — "  Here    thorough    organization    is    needed."  Orgauizatiou. 
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Fifth  Day.     \Yhat  another  speaker  said  is  equally  important — "  There  must 
be  continuity  in  the  work.'     Yes,  indeed,  there  will  be  no  fruit, 
no  church,  no  future,  without  complete  organization  and  sustained 
work  among  the  lower  classes  gathered  into  our  chnrches.     There 
must  be  no  failure  here,    and  I  often  wish   I  had  more  skill  in 
organizing.     We  have  heard    to-day  the  statement,  "Hundreds 
or  thousands  of  these  people  have  been  baptized;"  and    I  wish 
to    make    an    observation,  about    the    different    usages    in    the 
admission  of  these  people    into    the    church.     There    are  two 
entirely  different  views  and    practices  oi;    the   subject — one    of 
speedy  baptisms,    the  other  of  baptisms    after    long  probation. 
These  two  principles  enter  as  chief  factors  into  all  methods  of, 
and  into  all  results  from,  work  among  these  people.     With  one 
division  of  missionaries  baptism  is  considered,  as  the  entrarce  to 
Christian  life    and  to  the    church  ;   with  another    division  it  is 
regarded  as    a    means    of  grace    and  a    sealing  ordinance    to  be 
cautiously  administered  after  long  probation.     The  one  baptizes 
an  individual    on  his  ovtn  confession  ;  the    other  only  after   the 
candidate   has  deserved   the  confidence  of  others.     These   two 
methods   of  v\ork   must  be   kept  in  mind,  as  we  hear  and  read 
these   reports    of  accessions   by   hundreds   and   thousands.     I 
desire  to    add    here,  however,  my  sincere    conviction    that,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  there  is  a   fearful  truth   in   one  brother's 
The  picstitu-  statement   about  "the    prostitution   of  baptism,"  and  I   believe 
that    among  these    degraded    classes    the    ordinance  is    mostly 
received  without  an  appreciation    of  its  holy  nature,  whether  in 
the  case    of  those    more  speedily,   or  in  the  case    of  those  more 
tardily,    baptized.      Such    is    the    profound    ignorance    of   the 
degraded    classes  and  the    nature  of  their  minds,     I  call  atten- 
tion to    the    unanimity  of  opinion  as    to  the    magnitude  of  the 
work  among    these    people.     Speakers    have  called  this  oppor- 
tunity "  immense,"  "golden,"    and  I  point    out  that    not  only 
is  the  subject    of  the    Pariah  a  prominent    topic  now,  but  work 
among  these  degraded  classes  is  attracting   the  attention  of  the 
whole  church  and  of  the  world,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  pre- 
eminent feature  of  missionai-y  effort.     However,  neither  this  nor 
any    other    one  work  should    assume   supreme    importance,  for 
missionary  labour  should  be  a  balanced,  thorough  and  all-round 
work.     Nevertheless,    the  special   work  under    discussion    will 
reach    still  larger    proportions,    and  will   call  for    a  still    larger 
share    of  attention.     Referring  to  the  condition  of  these  people, 
speakers  have  given  us  a  very  different  account  from  the  differ- 
ent quarters   of     India.     It   would    le   extremely  interesting 
to  make    the  subject    a  matter    of  thorough  study  and   inquire 
into    the  causes    of  the  different   social    conditions  of    one  and 
the  same  class.     Ou  the  whole,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  these  people  is  far   worse  in    South  than 
in  North    India.     And    now   a    few  words   as  to  the    results  of 
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Christian    efforts    among  these    classes.      Brethren    have    saiJ,  Fifth  Day. 
"  these  people  are  cleaner,"  "they  try  not  to  lie,"  "  they  come  ij  ^.^f^~ 
for  bread,  but  get  the  Bread  of  Life,"  "they  do  not  commit  adul-  factory  result. 
tery,"     Now  I  doubt  these  general  statements.     I  have  lived  and 
worked    long  among   these    people,  and  I  find  a  vast  amount  of 
lying,    deception,    adultery    and    uncleanuess.      They    do    not 
understand    that   salvation  means  deliverance  from  lying,   quar- 
relling and  licentiousness.  Do  they  get  the  Bread  of  Life,  though 
coming  for  bread  only?   I  say  yes,  some  get  it,  others  will  get  it 
by  and  bye,  but  most  of  them  will  get  it  in  their  children  in  the 
generations  to  come.     We  as  missionaries  are  imposed  upon  by 
these  people,  because  of  our  hopes  and  expectations.    Time  fails 
me  to  speak  of  other  matters. 

One  speaker  wished  to  know  how  many  of  the  21,000  which 
Mr.  Heinrichs  reported  as  belonging  to  the  Ongle  field  had  gone 
back.  In  reply,  Mr.  Heinrichs  said  that,  though  they  had  kept 
a  careful  record  of  those  who  had  been  excluded,  there  were  not 
known  to  him  more  than  one  hundred  who  had  gone  back  last 
year. 


XIV.— MISSIONARY  COMITY. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 
Large  Hall — 2  to   4-30  p.  m. 

The  Rev.  G.  \V.  OlveKj  b.a.,  W.M.S.,  Secretary,  London, 
ni  ilie  chair. 

A  passage  of  Scripture  was  read  by  the  riev.  J.  P.  clones, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Simpson. 

FIRST  PAPER.* 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Clifford,  m.  a.,  C.  M.  S.,  ('akuitta. 

iNTRODUcriON, — Comity  is  ratlier  an  academic  term.  It, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  in  so  mixed  an 
assembly  as  this  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  simply  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Latin  word  which  means  friendliness,  civility,  cour- 
teousness. 

When  that  has  been  said,  it  may  be  thought  by  some  strange 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  connect  it  with  such  an  adjective 
as  "  Missionary."  We  are  disposed  to  ask  :  Must  there  not  be 
somewhat  of  redundancy  here  ?  May  we  not  almost  say  that 
"  Mission"  and  "Missionary"  inclnde  in  themselves  the  idea  of 
comity,  i.e.,  what  is  courteous — friendly  'I 

To  that  (piestion  we  may  certainly  answer,  Yes.  The  ideal 
mission  cannot  be  other  than  a  courteous  body,  the  ideal 
missionary  cannot  be  other  than  a  friendly  man.  That  is  true. 
Sobered  experience  teaches  us,  however,  that  though  it  is 
disastrous  to  let  our  ideals  slip,  it  is  wise  not  to  count  too  much 

*The  following  paper  was  read  before  tlie  Calcutta  Missionary  Con- 
ference in  1890.  The  writer  has  been  asked  to  revise  it  with  a  view  to  its 
being  used  as  one  of  the  introductory  papers  at  the  Decennial  Conference. 
On  looking  through  it,  however,  he  finds  that  it  is  so  full  of  reference  to 
the  particular  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  viz.,  the  appearance  of 
Bishop  Thoburn's  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Harvest  Field,  that  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  revise  it,  unless  revision  is  to  mean  a  complete 
re-writing  of  it.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  thinks  it  best  that  if  it  is  to 
re-appear  again,  it  should  be  in  its  original  fonn.  Dr.  Thoburn,  it  is 
hoped,  will  forgive  the  repeated  references  to  his  name. — A.  C. 
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upon  men,  and  bodies  of  men,  alwa_ys  behaving  quite  ideally.  Fifth  Day. 
If  we  expect  perfection,  our  credulity  will  sooner  or  later, 
probably,  receive  a  rude  shock,  and  our  excessive  optimism  may 
be  transformed  into  a  still  more  exagi:;erated  disgust.  The  fact  is 
that  Missiounnj  is  after  all  but  a  species  of  the  genus  Man. 
Even  when  we  are  dealing  with  good  men,  Christian  men,  we 
are  still  not  allowed  to  forget  the  sage  saying  that  "  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature  about  man."  The  Old  Adam  is,  we 
may  well  believe,  crucified  in  the  missionary,  but  he  sometimes 
struesles  not  a  little  before  he  is  made  an  end  of.  Nor  does 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  man  become  fully  grown  in  him  in  a 
day.  Our  own  experience  must  tell  us  that ;  and  if  we  want  to 
know  why  this  Conference,  which  is,  thank  God,  in  itself  a 
standing  witness  to  the  reality  of  Christian  unity  and  brother- 
hood, should  yet  think  it  desirable  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  vyhich  is  before  us  now,  we  may 
probably  fiu<l  a  sutficient  reply,  if  we  go  into  the  confession-box 
of  our  own  lieart,  and  each  one  of  us  ask  himself  whether  the 
feelings  which  make  for  comity  have  always  held  complete 
sway  there.  There  may  be  failing  in  the  man,  if  there  is  failing 
in  one  thought  of  his  heart.  There  m^iy  be  failing  in  the  body 
of  men,  if  there  is  failing  in  one  individual.  While,  therefore, 
we  hold  fast  to  the  highest  ideals  of  missionary  character,  and 
aim  at  the  noblest  standard?,  prudence  bids  us  keep  our  eyes 
open,  and  though  we  may  pray  for  human  perfection,  not  to  be 
too  supermundane  to  recognise  the  expediency  of  some  ad 
interim  arrangement  which  assumes  that  it  is  coming  rather 
than  come. 

The  queition  before  us  now  is  :  How  can  we  best  secure  that  How  to  art 
missions  and  missionaries  shall  live  and  act  u[»  to  their  ideal  of  ^P  *"  ^^"^ 
comity,    and  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other,  be  always    just, 
courteous  and  friendly,  and   never   grasping,  inconsiderate  and 
jealous. 

Now  the  difficulties  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  have, 
we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  been  much  aggravated  by 
the  great  variety  of  organization  which  exists  among  Protestant 
('hristians.  If,  instead  of  being  split  up  into  a  dozen  bodies, 
we  could  but  do  our  veork  as  one  disciplined  force,  animated  by 
one  great  plan,  which  hid  been  matured  in,  and  which  might  be 
modified    bv,  mutual    counsel,  nine-tenths  of  the  occasions    for 
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Fifth  Day-  clashing  which  now  occur  would  ])robably  be  non-existent. 
However,  I  do  not  allude  to  our  divisions  in  order  to  discuss 
them,  but  only  to  recognize  them  as  unhappily  part  of  an  exist- 
ing state  of  things  which  we  may  regret,  and  which  we  may 
seek  to  remedy,  but  which  obviously  cannot  be  immediately 
done  away  with,  and,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  account  and 
made  the  best  of. 

The  actual  state  of  things  is  that  this  Indian  Mission  field  is 
being  worked  by  a  considerable  number  of  church  bodies  and 
societies,  all  of  which  have  certain  peculiarities  of  organization, 
or  dogma,  or  custom,  to  which  they  attach  importance,  and 
which,  however  much  they  may  desire  to  subordinate  them  to 
the  great  elementary  principles  of  the  Gospel  which  all  hold  in 
common,  they  still  feel  to  be  of  sufficient  moment  to  make  it  at 
least  desirable  that  their  converts  should  adopt  them  too.  The 
problem  is  how,  under  these  circumstances,  to  promote  a  work- 
ing harmony  among  alt  these  different  sections  of  the  missionary 
army. 

II.       Ar.TERNATIVK    Me'iHODS    OF     MiSSION    COMITY. lu    a 

very  able  paper  on  the  subject  of  Missionary  Comity,-'' which  was 
written  for  our  Conference,  and  which  one  cannot  but  greatly 
regret  was  not  read  before  it,  Bishop  Thoburn  has  expounded 
to  the  Christian  public  two  alternative  methods  for  the  further- 
ance of  missionary  harmon}'.  One  represents  what  he  calls  the 
traditional  doctrine,  the  other  a  doctrine  which  he  would  sab- 
stitute  for  it.  I  need,  I  believe,  make  no  apology  for  referring 
somewhat  in  detail  to  that  paper  now.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
hardly  pardonable  in  me  were  I  not  to  refer  to  it.  Whether  we 
agree  with  its  conclusions  or  not,  all  will  feel  thankful  that  such 
a  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous  statement  of  an  important  view 
of  the  case  has  been  put  forth.  The  traditional  view,  as  Bishop 
Thoburn  states  it,  is  substantially  as  follows  : — -Let  each  non- 
Christian  country  be  mapped  out  into  separate  divisions,  each 
Mission  Society  confining  its  operations  to  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  not  going  over  the  appointed  boundary.  Let  there  be  also 
a  code  of  intermissional  rules  forbidding  all  such  actions  as  are 
unfraternal,  and  enjoining  to  courtesy  and  friendliness.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  this  as  a  general  statement  of  the   traditiunal 


Alternate 
method.* . 


*See  Harvest  Field  for  February  1890. 
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doctrine,   except  that  I    am    not    aware    that,    in    N"ortli    India  ^i^^"  ^A"^- 
at  any  rate,    any    written    code    of  intermissional   rules    exists. 
Wc    may     take    it  for    o'ranted,    however,     that     there     is  an 
unwritten  one. 

The  new  doctrine  wliich  Bishop  Thoburn  would  substitute 
for  this  is :  Give  up  all  artificial  arrangements  and  boun(hiries 
and  rules  as  rather  worse  than  useless.  Assume  that  mission-  ■ 
aries  will  naturally  live  and  work  together  in  complete  harmony. 
Let  them  court  co-operation  in  work  rather  than  distinctiveness 
of  sphere.  For  correction  of  unfraternal  conduct  trust  to  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  with  occasional  reference,  when  neces- 
sary, to  home  authorities.  B'or  the  I'est,  take  for  granted  that 
each  missionary  will  aci  as  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Bishop  Thoburn's  paper  expounds  at  considerable  length   the  Bishop 
two  views  here  set  forth,  stating  the  objections  he   feels    to    the  Thoburn's 
first,  and  tlie  superiority  he  sees  in  the  second.     It  will  be  well,  old  methods! 
l)erliaps,  if  I  very  briefly  run    through   the    charges    which    he 
brings  against  the  traditional  doctrine.     They    may    be    stated 
til  us : — 

1.  Defined  mission  districts  imply  boundary  lines.  But 
houndary  lines  are  very  liable  to  become  themselves  causes  of 
dispute,  and  so  tend  to  promote  difficulties  instead  of  removing 
them. 

2.  The  system  of  territorial  districts  is  unfair  to  late  comers, 
who  may  claim  as  much  as  early  ones  their  right  to  work  where 
they  deem  themselves  most  wanted. 

3.  The  so-called  "occupation  "  which  Missionary  Societies 
claim  for  certain  districts  is  often  a  great  unreality,  and  in  few 
cases  can  it,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  be  held  to  mean  that  the 
whole  po))ulation  have  the  Gosj)el  brought  to  them.  The 
result  is  that  many  souls  are  practically  deprived  of  the  message 
of  salvation. 

4.  Next,  the  system  ignores  four  important  things:  — 
(r/)  That  there  maybe  several  distinct  races  and  languages  within 
one  district,  each  of  which  might  claim  a  mission  of  its  own. 
(6)  That  converts  have  themselves  the  right  of  choosing  what 
Christian  body  they  will  attach  themselves  to.  (c)  That  the 
normal  state  of  things  is  for  Christianity  to  spread  from  man  to 
man  and  village  to  village,  regardless  of  artificial  boundary 
lines,     (d)  That  Christian   preachers  arc  called  bv   the   IIolv 
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Ghof<t,  aud  so  cannot  be  subject  to  territorial   distinction    made 
by  man. 

5.  Lastly,  with  regard  fco  the  code  of  intermissional  rules 
which  the  traditional  doctrine  contemplates,  a  fatal  objection 
may  be  urged,  vie,  that,  however  excellent  those  rules  may  be, 
they  must  be  practically  useless,  iis  no  authority  exists,  or  can 
exist,  for  enforcing  them. 

III.  Observations  on  these  Methods,  the  Old  and 
New.  Now,  in  dealing  with  these  criticisms,  I  venture 
to  make  the  following  observation  : — 

t'lKST — The  weight  of  more  than  hulj  of  the  objections  seems 
to  fail,  not  on  the  system  criticised.,  hut  on  the  abuse  of  it.  For 
instance,  surely  the  system  contemplates  that  the  districts 
chosen  or  assigned  will  be  of  a  size  proportional,  and  not  dis- 
proportional,  to  the  ability  of  the  Society  which  undertakes  to 
work  them.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  system,  if  the  districts  are 
hopelessly  and  impracticably  big. 

Again,  the  system  makes  no  pretence  that  1  know  of  to 
absolute  finality  in  the  recognition  of  districts.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  the  system,  if  such  absolute  finality  is  claimed  for  it,  as 
would  preclude  redistribution  of  territory  or  exclude  new  breth- 
ren who,  going  the  proper  way  to  seek  it,  desire  a  sphere  of 
work.  I  should  feel  deeply  and  strongly,  that  a  system  which 
was  justly  chargeable  with  the  ciime  of  excluding  the  influence 
of  Christ's  Gospel  from  thousands,  or  even  millions  of  souls  in 
any  particular  region,  im  the  ground  that  the  region  is  regarded 
as  the  preseroe  of  some  Society,  would  stand  at  once  self-cou- 
demned.  No  one  with  any  love  for  souls,  or  loyalty  to  Christ's 
command,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  missionary  conscience, 
could  defend  it  for  a  moment.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
system  in  question  is  chargeable  with  anything  of  the  sort;  it  is 
only  the  abuse  and  the  perversion  of  it  that  is  so  chargeable. 

Next,  I  would  remark  that  no  one,  I  presume,  supposes  that 
the  system  which  Bishop  Thoburn  criticises  is  anything  more 
than  au  arrangement  of  expediency,  recognized  by  foreign 
Missionary  Societies  for  their  work  as  foreign  Missionary  Socie- 
ties. It  is  a  tetiiporary  expedient  for  evangelizing  [)urposes  and 
for  nurturing  the  infancy  of  congregations  of  converts.  When 
the  indigenous  church  in  any  particular  district  is  strong- 
enough  to  be  self-governing,   self-sup])orting  and  self-extending. 
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the  foreign  Society's  work  will  be  done.  The  foreign  mission-  Fifth  Day. 
aries  will  pass  to  regions  beyond,  and  their  boundary  system 
will  naturally  depart  with  them.  But  if  this  be  so,  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  point  of  some  of  Bisho})  Thoburn's 
remaining  objections  is  considerably  blunted.  For  instance,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  witli  truth  that  the  mission  "district 
system  "  does  practically  ignore  the  freedom  of  a  vo^^ng  com- 
munity of  converts  to  attacli  themselves  to  some  liody  other 
than  that  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  Bishop  Thobnrn's  allegation. 
But  for  my  part,  I  question  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  normal 
thing  for  a  young  (Christian  community  to  have  such  freedom, 
till  it  is  in  a  position  to  support  and  govern  itself.  And  when 
it  is  in  a  position  to  support  and  govern  itself,  neither  the 
missionaries,  nor  any  one  pise,  are  likely  to  trouble  it  with 
difficulties  about  the  boundary  question. 

The  objection  that  the  district  system  interferes  with  the 
natural  progress  of  the  church  from  village  to  village,  regard- 
less of  artificial  limitations,  seems  answerable  in  the  same  way. 
W/ien  tlbe  church  becomes  self-extending  the  work  of  the  foreign 
missionary  will  be  done.  He  will  thankfully  vanish,  and  foreign 
arrangements  about  boundaries  witli  him.  Lastly,  may  we  not 
say  that  the  objection  that  the  "  district  systein  "  ignores  the  call 
of  the  H  oly  Spirit  to  preachers  to  go  preaching  wherever  led,  mav 
be  met  on  the  same  grounds .''  Again  I  say,  when  self-support- 
ing preachers,  or  preachers  maintained  by  self-supporting- 
churches,  go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours, the  foreign  missionary  and  his  boundaries  will  have  had 
theirday.  He  will  say  "  Good-bye,"  and  "  God  speed  the  better 
method."  Meanwhile,  however,  I  ain  apt  to  be  a  little  sceptical 
about  i\iQ  foreign- paid  preacher  who  tells  you  he  has  received  a 
call  to  work  in  his  neighbour's  vineyard.  I  am  not  sure  whetiier 
such  a  brother  is  not  more  closely  following  Divine  leading  and 
Apostolic  example  when  he  keeps  within  his  own  borders.  Apostolic 
1  would  ask  him,  at  any  rate  to  try  the  spirit  that  inspires  him  :  example, 
for  it  appears  to  some  to  prompt  to  confusion  rather  than  peace. 

1  am  disposed  to  think,  then,  that  the  array  of  objections  to 
the  old  system  which  have  been  brought  forward  must  be 
considerably  reduced,  and  that  those  that  remain  are  not  of 
very  overwhelming  weight. 
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Fifth  Day.  IV.     Is  the    New    Method  Better  ?— I    now    proceed    to 

The  new  make  some  observations  about  the  new  method  for  the  proniotion 

proposal.  Qj?  comity  whicli  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  old  one.     It 

is,  as  I  have  ah-eady  stated,  this  :  Give  up  assigned  mission 
districts  and  intermissional  rules.  Assume  that  missions  will 
live  in  amity  and  co-operate  for  work.  Trust  public  opinion  to 
correct  unbrotherly  conduct.  Believe  that  missionaries  will 
respond  to  the  exhortation  to  behave  in  all  their  inter-relations 
as  Christian  gentlemen. 

Now  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  new  doctrine  contains  some 
very  salutary  advice.  We  shall  all  do  well  to  take  serious  heed 
to  it.  It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  be  recalled  to  our  ideal,  as 
we  are  here  recalled.  For  all  this  we  may  be  grateful.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  ask  what  helps  to  the  preservation  of 
comity,  the  doctrine  gives  us,  in  place  of  the  old  arrangements 
which  are  to  be  discarded,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  can  find 
nothing  at  all — or  nothing  at  all  beyond  kind  exhortation  and 
somewhat  sanguine  expectation. 

I  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  pafier  that  it    is   well    to 
hold  fast  to  the   highest    ideals,    but    it    is    also    well    to    have 
something  to  fall  back  upon  in    case   people    fail    to    act    quite 
ideally.     It    appears    to    me    that    the    new    doctrine,    without 
No  safe-  sufficient  cause,  throws  over  some  of  the  most  important  of  our 

guards.  present  safeguards,  and    only    gives    in    their   place    something 

which  we  have  ah'ead\^,  and  in  any  case,  it  gives  us  nothing 
substantial  to  fall  back  upon.  For  whether  defined  mission 
districts  and  intermissional  rules  exist  or  not,  we  in  either  case 
assume  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  missionaries,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  brought  together,  will  live  in  amity  and  aim  at  co-operation. 
In  either  case,  we  say,  let  them  behave  as  Christian  gentlemen. 
In  either  case  we  are  not  without  the  restraining  influence  of 
public  opinion  and  the  possibility  of  an  occasional  sharp  check 
from  our  home  authorities. 

V.  The  Old  Method  is  still  Necessary. — We  have 
then  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage 
at  which  it  is  wise  to  dispense  with  those  safeguards  for  the 
preservation  of  comity  which  our  predecessors  adopted  and 
handed  down  to  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
arrived  at  such  a  stage.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  have  to  say 
so,  but  that  is  the  oj)inion  I  have  come   to,  after  over    seventee 
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years'  experience  of  missionary  life  in  India.     I  think  we  do  need  Fifth  Day. 
safej^uards  beyond  public  opinion  and  clieck  of  home  authorities, 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  unwise  if  we  throw    over    the    tradition 
we  have  received,  because  iu  some  cases  it  has  been  abused,  and 
the  system  it  recommends  not  properly  regulated. 

And  in  saying  this,  I  am  not  in  the  least  insinuating,  that  I 
have  ever  found,  or  expect  to  find,  my  missionary  brethren 
unkind,  unfraternal,  uncourteous  or  ^consciously  inconsiderate.  Missionaries 
All  I  imply  is  that  .[  have  found  them  human,  and  that  1  have  human, 
known  instances — not  common  ones,  hut  occasional  instances — 
in  which  lack  of  judgment  and  prejudice  and  ( shall  I  say 
pardonable )  partisanship  would  have  led  to  unhappy  and 
disastrous  consequences,  as  I  believe,  were  it  not  for  these  same 
wholesome  r'estrictions  which  it  is  now  proposed  by  some  to 
abolish. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  the    very    qualities    which    go   to  Reasons  for 

make  a  man  an  excfllent  missionary  sometimes  also  go  to  make  ^"P  o"' 

11-  •    1     '  1  •  1  •     •  nierhods. 

him  a  not  j)erlectly  desirable  neighbour  to  his  brother-missionary. 

Zeal,  of  course,  need  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  incompatible 
with  that  gentleness,  that  moderation,  which  St.  Paul  says,  is 
to  be  known  unto  all  men  as  our  mark.  Strong  holding  of  our 
own  convictions  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to  make  us  illiberal  as 
to  the  views  of  others.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ardour 
which  makes  the  effective  evangelist  often  sho\^s  itself  less 
])leasantly  in  another  aspect  as  an  indiscreet  impetuousness ; 
and  the  intensity  of  belief  which  makes  the  fervent  and  impres- 
sive preacher,  under  another  form  sometimes  comes  out  as  a 
rather  bitter  party  spirit.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  accuse  such 
brethren  of  not  beiui;  Christian  gentlemen.  Their  breaches  of 
comity  are  the  result  of  lack  of  judgment  and  lack  of  knowledge 
and  absence  of  a  wide  experience  of  men  and  things,  rather  than 
any  intentional  failure  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  And  as  I 
have  said,  the  very  qualities  which  sometimes  tend  to  promote 
irritation  and  sense  of  injury  in  the  minds  of  their  Christian 
neighbours,  are  qualities  which,  in  another  direction,  help  to 
make  them  earnest  and  successful  missionai'ies  to  the  heathen. 
When  some  of  the  elders  among  us  were  boys,  bullets,  I  believe, 
were  usually  made  round.  Modern  science  has  somewhat 
progressed  since  then,  and  it  is  now  found  that  the  narrow-shaped 
bullets  carry  more  impetus  and  travel  furthest.     Now  I  am  not 
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Fifth  Day.  saying  that  the  narrow  missionaries  are  the  most  valuable.  I 
am  quite  sure  they  are  not.  But  they  certainly  carry  impetus 
and  often  do  work  which  perhaps  is  good  work,  even  though 
they  have  travelled  over  a  neighbour's  frontier  to  do  it.  The 
brother  who  comes  into  your  station  and  preaches  in  the  bazaar 
and  offers  instant  baptism  to  some  ignorant  low-caste  men  of 
more  than  questionable  character,  whom  he  leaves  as  an  unwel- 
come legacy  to  your  churcfb,  is  not  consciously  failing  in  the 
conduct  of  a  Christian  gentleman;  he  is  only  an  impetuous 
man  who  is  blindly  convinced  of  the  infallibility  of  his  own 
method.  The  brother  who  draws  away  your  enquirer  and 
administers  baptism  without  your  knowledge,  is  not  intending 
to  be  discourteous  or  unfair  ;  it  is  only  that  his  devotion  to  his 
own  denomination  makes  him  feel  it  to  be  a  conscientious  duty 
to  get  as  many  adherents  as  he  can.  The  brother  who  appears 
suddenly  and  tells  you  he  hears  you  and  your  flock  are  very 
dead  and  he  has  come  to  revive  you,  lias  not  the  faintest  notion 
that  he  is  failing  in  urbanity  and  modesty.  It  is  only  that  he 
is  rather  a  crude  Christian  and  has  not  perceived  yet  that  his 
gifts  as  a  preacher  do  not  constitute  a  universal  and  un- 
restricted right  to  preach. 

For  such  errors  of  judgment  and  mistakes  of  ignorance  and 
crudity,  we  do  occasionally  want  some  sort  of  defence,  and  the 
district  system  and  a  code  of  intermissional  rules,  written  or  un- 
written, supplies  it,  and  for  my  part  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  safeguard  abolished.  It  has  been  said,  of 
course,  that  public  opinion  would  act  as  a  sufticient  safe- 
guard. Public  opinion,  however,  generally  means  the  news- 
Newspaper  ...  ,  ,,  •         '    r 

controversy,  papers,  religious  or  secular.  M}-  experience  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondence— even  religious  newspaper  correspondence — about 
missionary  grievances,  leads  me  tn  the  conclusion  that  the  less 
we  have  of  it  the  better.  To  go  to  the  newspapers,  even 
before  believers,  now-a-days  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  undesirable  as 
it  was  to  go  to  law  before  unbelievers  in  St.  Paul's  days.  Rather 
than  do  that,  I  would  say  let  us  take  wrong  and  suffer  our. 
selves  to  be  defrauded.  Newspaper  corre>pondence,  as  a  remedy 
fur  the  lack  of  missionary  comity,  is  generally  like  putting  a 
blister  on  the  wound  instead  of  an  ointment.  It  promotes  bit- 
terness, it  provokes  hard  word  for  hard  word,  and  it  calls  a 
sneering  audience  round   who  delight  to  say,   "  See  how   these 
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Christians  snub  one  another."     Let  us  rather  settle  our   dift'er-  Fifth  Day. 
ences,  if  we  have  any,    quietly.     The   private  opinion  of  a  few 
wise   and  good    men    is   really   more   weighty    than    the    public 
opinion  of  an  uninformed  and  unthinking  multitude- 

I  believe  then  that,  except  in  big  towns,  where   it    is    imprac.  The  District 
ticable,    missionary    comity  is  distinctly  promoted  by  a  judicious 
ap2>lication  of  the  ^^  district  system.'"     I  trust  that  system  will  not 
be  hurriedly  upset,  or  upset  at  all,    without    providing    some  tar 
more  eifective  substitute  than  has  as  yet  been  proposed. 

It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  able  to  work  in  quietness,  m 
peace  and  in  order.  It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  your  own  method  of  evangelization  without  the  fear  that 
some  impetuous  brother  will  come  in  unasked  with  an  inconsis 
tent  and  contradictory  method.  It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be 
allowed  to  nourish  up  young  converts  without  the  disturbing 
intluence  of  diverse  doctrines  assailing  their  ears  on  this  side  and 
on  that.  It  is  an  immense  blessing  when  a  church  is  permitted 
to  purify  itself  by  admouiiion  and  discipline  without  the  dread 
that  some  earnest,  but  not  very  scrupulous,  neighbour  will  use 
the  occasion  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  denomination  and 
the  enfeeblement  of  yonrs.  These  blessings  are  secured,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  district  system.  I  am  not  prepared  with 
light  heart  to  throw  them  overboard. 

VI.  Suggestions  and  Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  let  me  Su°'<''estions. 
say  this.  A  system  may  be  good,  but  (he  method  ot  working- 
it  may  be  defective.  I  am  disposed  to  think  our  method  of 
working  the  district  system  does  need  some  regulating,  and  I 
should  rejoice  to  sec  some  definite  attempt  at  regulation  as  a 
result  of  this  discussion. 

Bishop  Thoburn  complains,  and  I  think  with  justice,  that  mis- 
sion districts  are  often  too  large,  and  are  sometimes  claimed  to 
be  occupied  by  societies  who  do  not  work  them  thoroughly  and 
cannot  hope  to  work  them  thoroughly. 

Here  then  is  obviously  a  case  for  reform  and  regulation, 
though  not,  as  I  hold,  for  abolition.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  told 
you  cannot  reform  and  you  cannot  regulate,  because  there  is 
no  authoritative  body  who  can  lay  down  laws  for  Missionary 
Societies,  or  enforce  them  if  they  were  laid  down.  That  is  true. 
But  it  is,  I  venture  to  think,  an  over-statement.  The  mission- 
ary   body    indeed  cannot    institute    a  judicial    department    or  a 
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Fifth  Day,  criminal  court  for  offenders,  but  it  can  appoint  a  representative 
A.  committee  committee  of  advice  whose  counsel  would  have  immense  vveig'ht 
o  a  vice.  j,^  missionary  circles,  and  whose  arbitrations,  though  they 
could  not  he  enforced,  would  generally  be  gladly  invited  and 
loyally  accepted.  Such  a  committee  should  never  hiitiate 
advice,  hntit  should  give  it  candidly  when  asked.  For  instance, 
good  men  in  Australia  desire  to  send  a  mission  to  this  country, 
and,  after  inquiry,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  popu- 
lous district  in  Bengal  is  very  inadequately  occupied  and  would 
present  a  suitable  sphere  for  them.  After  communicating  with 
the  brethren  immediately  concerned,  they  might  very  properly 
refer  the  question  of  sub-division  of  the  district  to  the  commit- 
tee of  advice.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  counsel  of  that 
committee  (which  would  be  a  strictly  representative  one)  would 
be  almost  certain  to  be  adopted,  and  probably  with  very  happy 
results. 

In  the  same  way  questions  of  special  missions  to  particular 
places  or  languages  within  a  district  might  be  settled  and  wise 
lines  suggested  for  securing  proximity  without  interference. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  are  men  in  this  room  now  whose 
matured  character,  whose  wise  liberality,  sober  common  sense, 
ripe  experience,  and  acknowledged  sense  of  justice,  would  qua- 
lify them  to  become  weighty  members  of  such  a  committee  of 
advice  ;  men  who  would  see  to  the  bottom  of  a  matter  and  deal 
with  things  in  a  truly  Christian  and  catholic  spirit  ;  who 
would  know  how  to  advise  strongly  without  being  dictatorial, 
and    to   arbitrate  skilfully  without  being  meddlesome. 

I  commend  this  sug2;estiou  to  the  consideration  of  this 
Conference  as  a  conservative  reform,  and,  while  I  am  not  so 
optimistic  as  to  suppose  tliat  it  would  dispose  of  all  difficulties, 
T  believe  that  we  should  find  in  it  a  valuable  help  tu  the  promo- 
tion   of  missionary  comitv. 
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SECOND  PAPER.* 

By  Bishop  Thoburx,  d.d.,  M.  E.  C,  Calcutta. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion  is  not  one  which 
I  shoukl  have  selected  if  the  choice  had  been  left  to  myself. 
It  is  one  which  requires  very  delicate  treatment,  and  yet  one  A  delicate 
which  cannot  be  discussed  to  any  good  purpose  without  a  frank  '"  ^'^ 
statement  of  views  which  are  almost  sharply  opposite  in  char- 
acter. It  must  be  confessed  that  its  discussion  in  public  bodies 
Hke  this  Conference  has  nob  always  been  edifying,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  importance  of  the  subject  has  not  diminished, 
and  it  is  felt  by  many  that  the  present  Conference  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  it.  In  order  to  prevent  any  possible  cause  of  offence, 
however  remote,  I  have  carefully  eliminated  from  this  paper 
every  trace  of  what  might  be  called  a  personal  element.  None 
of  the  illustrations  used  refer  to  missionaries  now  in  the  field, 
or  to  events  which  will  be  recognised  by  the  men  of  to-day. 
May  1  not  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  all  who  take  part 
in  the  discussion  will  do  likewise,  and  not  introdirce  any  cpies- 
tion  which  might  possibly  tend  to  substitute  dispute  for  dis- 
cussion, and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  whicli  we  all  have  in  view  ? 

That  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  friendl}  and  fraternal  rela-  Comity 
tious  among  missionaries  of  all  churches  and  societies,  will  be  '  * 
conceded  by  every  one.  That  unfortunate  differences  some- 
times arise  in  the  mission  field,  will  also  have  to  be  conceded, 
and  if  anything  can  be  clone  to  lessen  these  differences,  and  to 
promote  fraternal  good  feeling,  and  as  far  as  possible  fraternal 
co-operation,  by  all  means  let  it  be  tried.  But  we  must  not 
forget,  what  most  persons  who  discuss  this  subject  do  seem  to 
forget,  that  the  questions  involved  are  by  no  means  new,  and 
that  a  general  line  of  policy  has  been  followed  in  all  the  great 
mission  fields  of  the  world,  without,  however,  securing  the  era 
of  fraternal  harmony  which  many  think  possible,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to    success.     At   rare  intervals  a  new  proposal 

*  I  had  intended  to  write  a  new  paper  for  the  Decennial  Conference, 
but  on  the  very  day  when  I  had  hoped  to  prepare  the  first  copy  for  the 
printer,  a  sndden  and  painful  family  bereavement  broke  up  my  plani, 
and  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Harvest 
Field"  in  Feb.  1890.  A  few  paragraphs  have  been  struck  out,  and  a 
few  added,  but  in  the  main  the  paper  is  the  same  as  when  first  published. 

J.  M.  T. 
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Fifth  Day.     may  have  been  made,  but    in  the  main  the  discussion   is  carried 
on  along   the    same    old    lines,   and    repeated  and   conspicuous 
failures   only  seem  to   create  a  renewed  cry  for   a  policy  which 
has  been  found  weak  from  the  beginning. 
The  trad"-  ^'  ^^^    traditional    doctrine  which,  in    outline    at    least,  has 

tional  been  generally    accepted  on    this  subject,  may  be   substantially 

octrme.  stated  as  follows  :  Let    each   non-Christian   countr}-^  be    divided 

into  separate  districts,  and  each'society  confine  its  operations 
to  one  or  more  of  these,  keeping  rigidly  within  the  geographi- 
cal boundary  line  which  encloses  its  fields.  This,  it  is  thought, 
will  make  collisions  impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
{^  division  of  the  great  work  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hasten  its  accomplishment.  In  the  next  place,  let  a  code  of 
iutermissional  rules  be  adopted,  and  made  binding  upon  all 
missionaries,  forbidding  all  such  lines  of  action  as  are  nnfrater- 
nal,  and  enjoining  all  such  duties  as  Christian  love  and  cour- 
tesy demaml.  These  two  propositions  cover,  substantially,  the 
whole  ground,  although  in  detail  a  few  points  might  be  added 
to  them,  but  none  that  would  affect  the  principle  involved. 
Missionary  authorities  in  Europe  and  America  have  generally 
approved  both  propositions,  in  theory  at  least,  and  both  have 
usually  passed  unchallenged  at  the  great  Missionary  Confe- 
rences held  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  in  recent  years  the 
great  mission  fields  of  the  world  have  been  rapidly  filling 
up,  experience  has  been  teaching  many  valuable  lessons, 
missionaries  have  had  opportunities  for  careful  and  wide  obser- 
vation, and  the  result  is  that  not  a  few  thoughtful  workers  in 
all  lands  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  in  which  so 
many  have  put  their  trust. 

The  policy  of  assigning  a  separate  field  to  each  society  is  per- 
fectly defensible  if  the  object  sought  is  solely  that  of  making  a 
proper  division  of  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  occupying  as 
much  territory  as  possible.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work, 
and  in  countries  of  vast  extent,  like  Central  Africa  at  the  ^ire- 
sent  day,  it  is  eminently  wise  for  workers  to  agree  upon  such 
divisions  where  practicable,  but  the  case  is  different  when  it  is 
laid  down  as  a  fixed  principle  that  missionaries  must  avoid  one 
another  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  that  these  messengers  of 
1  )ve  must  not  aspire  to  a  better  standard  of  neighbourly  living 
than  was  known  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  far-off  era  of  Abraham 
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and  Lot.     Many  practical  objections  to  such  a  policy  have  been  Tifth  Day. 
brought    to    light   in   the   progress  of  the  work,  some  of  which 
may  be  briefly  stated : — 

(1)  These  boundary  lines  are  very  apt  to  create  the  difficulty  Boundary 
which  they  are  intended  to  guard  against.     So,  far  from  keeping  ^^^^s- 
the  missionaries  apart,  and  thus  preventing   causes   of  disagree- 
ment, the  very  line  itself  becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  contention. 

At  the  last  Missionary  Conference  in  London  one  brother  with 
admirable  candour  admitted  that  his  mission  had  suffered  more 
trouble  from  disputes  about  boundary  lines  than  from  any 
other  question.  A  boundary  line  is  often  a  very  shifting  quan- 
tity, and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  prevent  contentions  when 
dealing  with  vast  regions  in  which  there  is  no  actual  occupancy, 
while  there  is  ne.arly  always  a  strange,  and  not  very  reasonable, 
eagerness  to  grasp  as  wide  a  territory  as  possible.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  good  effects  which  are  often  claimed  for 
this  ])olicy  are  at  all  owing  to  it.  The  instances  often  cited  are 
merely  examples  of  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  parties 
concerned.  They  would  almost  certainly  have  made  the  arrano-e- 
ments  they  did  if  no  such  rule  had  ever  been  enacted,  whereas 
the  advocates  of  the  policy  omit  to  notice  that  the  contentions 
over  which  they  mourn  are  too  often  caused,  not  by  actual  in- 
jury, but  by  a  trespass  upon  an  imaginary  boundary  line.  For 
instance,  if  a  brother  in  China  hears  that  an  agent  of  another  soci- 
ety has  settled  a  hundred  miles  north  of  him,  he  will  naturally 
think  nothing  of  it,  except  to  thank  God  that  another  missionary 
has  come  to  China.  But  if  his  society  has  drawn  aline  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  north,  and  told  him  that  all  the  territory 
inclosed  by  that  line  is  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  at  once  feels 
that  he  is  an  injured  man,  and  protests  against  the  advent  of 
the  man,  for  whose  coming  he  would  otherwise  have  felt 
thankful. 

(2)  These  territorial  allotments  are  unfair  to  those  who  come  Unfair  to 
latest  to  the  mission  field.     We  must  remember  that  Missionary  late-comers. 
Societies  are  constantly  multiplying,  that  every   few   years  a 

new  society  appears  in  such  a  field  as  India,  and  that  its 
agents  will  naturally  look  around  for  the  most  suitable  sphere 
of  labour  within  their  reach.  It  must  puzzle  them  not  aUttle 
to  be  told  when  they  reach  Bombay,  that  very  little  of  India 
is  open  to  them,  that   all    the    centres  of  influence  have   been 
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Fifth  Day.     occupied  and  are  practically  closed  against  tliem,  and  that  they 
must  seek   some   field  which  thus   far  has   been  neglected    by 
their    more   fortunate   brethren  who   came   earher   upon   the 
scene.     It  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  they  should  nevertheless 
go  to  some  remote   district  where   no  missionary  is    founJ,  but 
those  who  proffer  this  advice  would  possibly  be  slow  to   accept 
it  if  they  themselves  were  the   parties  concerned.   .  A  man  has 
a  right   to  work  where  he   can   do    the   most  good,  where   he 
believes  himself  to  be   most  needed,  and  there  may  be   reasons, 
perfectl}"^  clear  and  satisfactory  to    him,  why  he  should  not   go 
to  a  vacant  place  which  is  pointed  out  to   him  by  others.     The 
distribution  of  workers  can  never  be  successfully  accomplished 
by  mechanical    processes.     If,  for   instance,  another  Alexander 
Duff  were  to    land  in   Calcutta,  representing   a  new  society,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  insist  that   he  must  betake  himself  to    some 
unoccupied  district   of  some  remote   province,  upon  which  no 
missionary  or  Missionary  Society  has  any  claim,     A  strict  and 
rigid  application  of  this  policy  would  work,  not   only  unfairly, 
but  almost  disastrously  to  any  vigorous   society  which  wished 
to  enter  the  Indian  field  in  strong  force. 


Extent  of 
one's  field. 


(3)  The  custom  has   been  for  the  agents   of  each  society    to 
decide  for    themselves  the   extent  of  the  field  which  they  are  to 
occupy.     Some    of  them   have  made  their   selection  witli  wis- 
dom, while  others  have  chosen  fields  which  they  had  no  reason- 
able prospect   of  fully  occupying  for  3^ears,  if   not  centuries,  to 
come.     Experience  has   proved  that  it  is  nearly   impossible  to 
persuade  such  men  that  they  are  grasping  at    more    than    they 
can  possibly  reach,  and  hence  we  have  inequalities  of  the  most 
singular    kind   among   what   are   called    the  separate    mission 
districts  of  India.     In  one  small  province  we  find  seven  societies 
represented,  working  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another, 
and  I  may  add,  without  any  serious  collision  with  one  another, 
Avhile  near  at  hand  may  be  found  a  district,  four  or  five  times 
as  large,  feebly  occupied  by  one  society,  and  jealously  guarded 
against  what  are  called  the  encroachments  of  other  missionaries. 
A  very  shght  study  of  missionary  maps  will  show  how  marked 
these  inequalities  are,  and  this  evidence  ought  to  convince  any 
candid   observer  that    the  policy    is  a   practical   failure  in  its 
application  to  India. 
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(4)     In   i(s  practical  ajiplicatiou  this  rule  has  tended  to  shut-*^^^'^"  ^^^- 
out  the  Gospel  from  vast  regions  where  it  would  otherwise  have  Has  shut  out 
penetrated.     It    will  seem   incredible  to  those  in  England  and 
America,    who  so  earnestly  advocate  this  policj',  and  yet  it  is   a 
simple  fact  with  which  many  of  us  in  India  are  paiufully  fami- 
liar, tbat  good  men  often  object  most  strenuously  to  the  advent 
of  missionaries  of  other  societies  into  regions  where  they  tb.em- 
selves  are  not  able  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  people.     One  case, 
of  many,  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.     A  good  man  proposed  to 
plant   a  missionary  among  a   tribe  of  people  who  were    utterly 
neglected,  to  whom  no  one  had  gone,  and   to  whom  no  one  was 
proposing    to  go,  but  was  forbidden   by  some  missionaries   who 
lived    at  a  great    distance  from  the   place  in.   question,  on   the 
ground    that  their  society  had  taken  up   the  whole  province  in 
which  the  tribe  was  included.     The   enterprise  was  accordingly 
given   up.     The  poor  people   are  still  living   in  their  darkness, 
and    the  men  who  kept  the    Gospel  from  them  will,   in  all  pro- 
bability, be  in  heaven  many  years,  possibly  generations,  before 
any    other  messenger  of  tlie  Gospel  will  attempt  to  reach  those 
precious  souls.     Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  an  extreme  instance. 
It  is  one  of  many,  and  beyond  all  doubt  this  rule  is  operating  to 
keep  the  Gospel  from  millions  of  people  to-day.     In    fact,  it  is 
so   impracticable  in  a  country    like  India,  and  in  the  nature   of 
the  case  must  work  so  directly  against  the  free  progress  of  the 
Gospel,    that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  rigid   enforcement 
of  the  rule  would  put  back  the  evangelization  of  India  a  thou- 
sand years. 

(5)  The  word  "  occupy"  is  used  in  so  flexible  a  way  that  it  What  it  is  to 
often  misrepresents  the  facts.  For  instance,  a  good  man,  a  very  ^^^^^Py* 
good  man,  once  wrote  to  a  brother  missionary  that  he  had 
occupied  a  district  containing  a  million  of  people,  and  hoped 
the  brother  would  not  enter  it.  The  occupation  consisted  in 
sending  a  native  preacher  to  live  in  a  small  town,  and  preach 
in  its  bazaars  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Had  there  been 
any  plan  for  extension,  or  any  resources  to  make  extension 
possible,  this  might  have  been  called  an  occupation  in  part,  but 
many  years  have  since  passed  without  any  vigorous  attempt 
being  made  to  occupy  the  field.  A  district  is  not  occupied 
because  a  missionary  station  has  been  established  within  its 
borders.     Missionaries  who  have  lived  in  their  station  for  years 
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An  illustra- 
tion. 


Charges  of 
interference. 


have  been  startled  to  find  people  living  within  a  few  miles 
of  their  doors  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  million,  or  perhaps  two  mil- 
lions, who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  so-called  "  occupied " 
district  ? 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Rouse  for  a  definition  of  the 
word  "occupy,"  which  I  think  covers  the  case.  A  blockade  of 
a  coast  is  never  respected  so  long  as  it  remains  a  paper  blockade. 
Unless  war  vessels  are  stationed  along  the  coast,  no  cue  pays 
any  attention  to  it.  So  with  a  proclamation  of  missionary 
occupation.  The  district  must  be  actually  occupied,  not  merely 
^t  one  point,  or  even  three  or  four  points,  but  practically  through- 
out. That  is,  every  man  in  the  district  ought  to  be  able  to  reach 
a  Gospel  messenger  without  walking  more  than  ten  miles. 
If  there  is  a  place  twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  mission  station,  which  does  not  receive  a  visit  from 
a  Gospel  messenger  more  than  once  a  year,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered open  to  any  one  who  can  actually  give  the  Gospel  to  the 
people. 

(6)  This  policy  annoys  and  harasses  men  who  love  unity 
and  concord,  and  seek  peace  and  pursue  it,  and  ye  t  who  are  con- 
stantly put  in  the  wrong  by  accusations  of  interference  with  the 
work  of  others.  Any  man  with  the  mind  and  heart  which  a  true 
preacher  ought  to  have,  cannot  but  feel  grieved  and  pained 
when  acaused  unjustly  of  the  sin  of  hindering  his  Master's  work 
by  marring  the  labours  of  Christian  brethren.  Charges  of  this 
kind  are  made  far  too  freely,  and  very  often  without  a  shadow 
of  just  cause.  The  policy  in  question  never  fails  to  afford  a 
weak  man  some  plausible  foundation  for  an  accusation  against 
unoffending  neighbours.  The  man  who  obstructs  his  brother's 
work  is  a  great  transgressor,  but  the  man  who  unjustly  accuses 
his  brother  is  not  a  whit  less  guilty. 

(7)  This  rule  ignores  the  fact  that  within  a  given  field  there 
may  be  dlflFerent  races,  or  castes,  or  languages,  and  that  one 
society  may  not  be  able,  or  may  not  choose,  to  do  all  the  work 
to  be  done.  For  instance,  Santhals  and  Bengali  people  may 
live  side  by  side.  One  missionary  may  wish  to  work  for  the 
one  people  and  another  for  the  other.  If  the  society  in 
occupancy  will  do  all  the  work,  well  and  good;  let  no  one 
interfere  with  its  agents.     But    if   a   tribe,  or      a    caste,   or   a 
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separate    people    of  any    kind,    are  wholly  neglected,    outside  ^^' 

people  should  certainly  be  permitted  to  come  fco  these  neglected 
people  with  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  practical  question  at  the 
present  time.  Some  are  giving  their  exclusive  attention  to  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  some  are  working  among  low  caste  people, 
while  others  avoid  the  lowest  castes  altogether,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  vast  multitudes  of  people  in  India  must  be 
overlooked,  if  this  rule  be  rigidly  enforced,  or  if  it  be  applied, 
as  many  missionaries  in  the  country  interpret. 

(8)  The  rule  ignores  the  freedom  of  converts.  As  generally  Freedom  of 
interpreted,  it  assumes  that  all  natives  who  become  Christians 
within  a  given  area,  shall  be  assigned  to  the  missionary  working 
within  the  area  in  question.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  con- 
verts will  do  as  they  are  told,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
by  no  means  always  willing  to  obey  such  directions.  Any  one 
who  has  observed  the  course  of  events  in  other  countries,  ought 
to  be  W'iser  than  to  expect  that  such  a  policy  could  be  enforced 
in  a  country  like  India.  In  ninety-nme  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
sincere  converts  will  wish  t:)  follow  those  who  first  bring  them  to 
Christ,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  will  do 
better  under  the  care  of  these  persons  than  under  any  others. 
It  is  said,  I  know,  that  Mr.  Mo  idy  sends  his  converts  to  all  the 
chui'ches  represented  in  his  meetinijs,  but  Mr.  Moody  would  not, 
and  certainly  could  not,  send  his  converts  to  churches  out  of 
sympathy  with  himself.  He  could  not,  for  instance,  send  them 
to  parties  who  would  teach  them,  as  their  first  lesson,  that  what 
Mr.  Moody  considered  conversion  was  a  delusion,  and  yet,  if  he 
were  a  missionary  in  India,  and  tried  to  apply  his  evangelistic 
policy,  he  might  meet  with  this  very  difficulty.  I  must  beg  to 
protest  that  I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination.  I  once 
knew  a  Scotch  minister,  anxious  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
what  he  incorrectly  called  sectarianism,  to  send  the  names  of 
forty  converts  of  a  unioii  meeting  to  a  clergyman  in  India. 
Not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  cf  the  letter,  and  I  believe 
that  nearly  every  one  of  the  forty  was  utterly  neglected,  and 
in  due  time  drifted  back  into  carelessness  and  indifference.  A 
lesson  which  missionaries  in  all  foreign  countries  are  very  slow 
to  learn  is,  that  the  humblest  converts  have  rights.  It  is  for 
them  to  say  what  their  ecclesiastical  affiliations  shall  be,  and  if, 
for  instance,  they  chance  to  live  within  the  limits  of  a  field  in 
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Fifth  Day.  xvliich  the  missionaries  tolerate  caste,  no  low  caste  concert  should 
be  compelled  to  join  such  a  mission.  It  was  recently  said  in 
pi'int,  that  at  this  present  hour  there  is  a  whole  village  of 
inquirers  in  South  India,  willing  and  anxious  to  be  baptized,  but 
who  are  denied  their  right  because  they  chance  to  live  a  very 
short  distance  beyond  a  boundary  line  which  was  laid  down  many 
years  ago  by  parties  long  since  dead.  These  poor  people,  for 
reasons  which  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  entertain,  refused  to 
go  to  the  missionaries  to  whom  they  were  jent,  and  hence  are 
kept  in  nominal  heathenism,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  justice. 

Interferes  /c)\  'pj^j^  poHcv  interferes    with    the  normal  progress  of   the 

■with  progress.  ^  i      o 

Gospel.  We  ought  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity will  free  itself  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  mission  house 
and  mission  agencies,  and  begin  to  advance  over  the  country 
from  heart  to  heart  and  from  village  to  village,  by  a  steady  pro- 
cess of  )iormal  growth.  Whenever  it  becomes  a  living,  indi- 
genous Christianity,  it  will  advance  in  this  way.  In  some 
places  we  see  indications  of  sncli  advance  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  devoutly  thankful.  I  was  told  recently  that  the  well-known 
movement  among  the  Telugus  in  Southern  India  is  steadily 
creeping  northward..  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  normal 
outgrowth,  and  it  will  advance  from  heart  to  heart  and 
from  village  to  village  on  lines  which  no  human  '?visdoni 
can  either  mark  out  or  obliterate.  We  may  as  well  try  to 
legislate  against  the  advance  of  white  ants  as  against  the 
advance  of  a  movement  which  is  simply  a  normal  outgrowth  of 
vital  Christianity.  In  western  Rohilkund,  on  perhaps  a  smaller 
scale,  a  similar  advance  has  been  noted.  The  people  have 
relatives  or  fellow  caste-men,  and  becoming  earnest  Christians, 
they  speak  to  these  frien-ls  of  Christ,  who  in  turn  becoming 
interested,  wish  to  be  Christians,  and  in  this  way  Christianity 
has  crossed  the  Ganges  at  many  points  and  is  moving  westward. 
The  missionary,  or  the  native  preacher,  as  the  case  may 
be,  does  not  lead,  but  follows  such  a  movement  as  this.  He  is 
told  of  inquirers  in  such  and  such  a  place,  goes  over  to  tliem, 
baptizes  them  and  organizes  them  into  a  church.  If  India  is 
ever  to  be  a  Ciiristian  em])ire,  similar  movements  will  be 
witnessed  all  over  this  vast  country.  But  all  such  movements 
will  inrnore  the  artitioial  bonmlarv  lines  which    have   been   laid 
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cIoTvu  by  men  who  coukl  not  anticipate  the  developments  of  the  Fifth  Day. 
coining  vears.  I  have  been  much  perplexed  by  some  of  these 
moven  ents  myself,  but  some  years  ago  became  convinced  that 
the  only  way  open  to  one  who  wished  to  follow  where  God  led, 
was  carefully  and  ccnscientiotisly  find  tenderly  to  nourish  and 
cheiii^h  every  such  development  of  normal  Christian  growth. 
Missionaries  everywhere  should  hail  every  such  appearance 
with  joy,  and  pray  that  what  is  the  exception  may  quickly 
become  universal. 

(10)  This  policy  ignores  the  special  call  which  the  Holy  Spirit  The  "  call" 
so  often  gives  to  the  Christian  preacher.  Paul  and  Silas  were  gpj,-^,  *^^ 
Spirit-led,  and  they  planted  permanent  churches  where  they 
preached.  If  India  is  ever  brought  to  Christ,  many  successors 
to  these  men  will  yet  appear.  Could  sucli  men  work,  in  India, 
as  Paul  worked?  It  is  constantly  said  that  Paul  never  built  on 
other  men's  foundation,  but  this  policy  forbids  a  man  to  dig  for 
his  own  foundation.  If,  when  Paul  reached  Pliihppi,  he  had 
been  met  by  a  deputation  of  brethren,  telling  him  that  they 
had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  foundation-laying  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  directing  him  to  go  elsewhere,  he  would  have 
instantly  replied,  ''Not  for  an  hour!"  It  is  not  probable  that 
India  will  ever  see  another  Paul,  but  that  she  will  see  hundreds 
of  men  of  like  spirit  is  certain,  and  we  should  open  a  way  for 
them  rather  than  close  it  against  them. 

II.  Let  us  in  the  next  place  glance  briefly  at  the  proposed  Proposed 
code  of  intermissional  rules.  Such  a  code,  if  agreed  upon  with 
practical  unanimity  by  all  the  Societies  interested,  would  no 
doubt  be  of  value  as  a  guide  to  young  missionaries,  and  it  would 
also  greatly  influence  public  opinion,  which  in  the  long  run 
will  be  found  the  chief  factor  in  settling  points  in  controversy. 
But  it  is  nearly  certain  that  any  attempt  to  give  such  rules  the 
force  of  laws  will  end  in  failure,  and  probably  aggravate  the 
evils  which  they  are  intended  to  prevent.  A  somewhat  elabor 
ate  code  of  this  kind  was  actually  adopted  in  the  Punjab  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  it  proved  a  dead  letter,  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  first,  and  at  present  scenes  to  be  unknown. 
A  code  of  laws  cannot  be  effective  without  a  judiciary  to  ex- 
pound them,  and  an  administrative  department  to  enforce  them. 
We  have  only  to  fancy  a  civil  code  in  India,  with  every  plaintiff 
and  every  defendant  assuming  the  function  of  advocate,  judge 
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and  jury,  iu  order  to  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  propose  a  code  of 
laws  whicli  can  neither  be  officially  interpreted  or  enforced. 
This  explains  why  it  is  that  nearly  all  attempts  in  this  direction 
seem  to  foment  discord  rather  than  allay  it.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  attempt  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  case  in  dispute? 

A  close  and  faithful  study  of  human  nature  will  greatly  assist 
us  in  considering  this  question.  Missionaries  are  very  much 
like  other  people,  and  will  continue  to  be  like  other  people^ 
When  any  two  human  beings  differ  warmly  over  any  question, 
it  is  amazing  how  clearly  each  one  can  see  his  own  side  of  it 
and  how  blind  he  is  to  the  merits  of  the  other  side.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  average  missionary  this  infirmity  in 
common  with  other  men?  And,  if  so,  what  possible  use  is  there 
in  laying  down  a  law  for  him  which  he  will  be  sure  to  interpret 
in  the  light  of  his  own  interests?  For  instance,  a  missionary  is 
asked  to  intervene  in  a  neighbour's  quarrel,  and  allows  his 
feelings  to  lead  him  into  the  dispute.  He  is  reminded  of  a  rule 
forbidding  such  meddling,  but  at  once  replies,  "  This  is  a  case 
of  gross  injustice.  I  am  merely  helping  the  weak,"  etc.  Or,  a 
discarded  helper  comes  to  him  for  service.  He  accepts  him, 
and,  when  reminded  of  the  rule  against  such  procedure,  replies, 
"Yes,  but  this  case  does  not  come  under  that  rale.  This  man 
is  in  the  right,"  etc. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Committee  of  Reference  might 
be  appointed,  and  that  all  disputed  questions  might  be  referred 
to  this  body,  but  this  would  only^  be  adding  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  Could  such  a  Committee  enforce  its  decisions? 
And  would  all  missionaries  be  willing  to  submit  their  cases  to 
such  a  body  ?  Would  not  a  certain  class  of  men  always  be 
ready  to  show  special  reasons  why  each  one's  own  particular 
case  should  not  be  sent  up  to  such  a  Committee?  In  impor- 
tant cases  a  reference  to  such  a  Committee  might  seem  fitting 
enough,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  trifling  differen- 
ces would  be  magnified  by  such  a  reference,  and  in  this  way  a 
dignified  committee  would  be  made  to  figure  in  a  ridiculous 
light  by  being  made  the  frequent  recipient  of  undignified 
complaints. 

III. — If,  then,  we  are  to  have  no  code  of  rules  and  no  mission 
boundaries,  can    nothing  at    all  be  done    to    promote  a  proper 
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spirit  of  comity  amoug  missionaries  ?     Beyond  all  doubt  some-  Fifth  Day. 
thing  can  be  done,  but  not  on  the  old  lines. 

First  of  all,  there  should  be  a  radical  change  of  policy.  We 
should  for  ever  discard  the  notion  that  missionaries  cannot 
dwell  together  in  love  and  harmony.  Instead  of  saying,  How 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  apart  in  comity, 
let  us  boldly  and  firmly  maintain  the  ground  that  it  is  a  good 
and  pleasant  thing  far  brethren  to  dwell  and  work  together  in 
amitij.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  have  reasons  to  know  that 
brethren  of  different  societies  who  live  and  work  side  by  side 
have  fewer  differences  than  those  who  live  far  apart.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  cannot 
work  side  by  side.  I  saw  Christians  of  two  societies  last  year 
ill  a  common  assembly  day  after  day,  taking  counsel  together, 
and  waiting  on  God  together,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them.  How  much  better  this  than  to  keep  them 
separated  as  if  they  belonged  to  separate  castes  !  We  need  not 
plant  our  stations  in  the  same  towns  for  the  mere  sake  of 
exhibiting  our  fraternal  love,  but  let  us  no  longer  shun  one 
another's  presence,  and  thus  almost  ostentatiously  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  we  cannot  live  together. 

(2)  As  far   as   possible,    both     missionaries     and    converts 

should  co-operate  in  their  common  work,  especially  in  meetings  Co-operation. 
for  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  life.  Instead  of  having  a 
Committee  of  Reference  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  two  or 
more  societies  might  have  a  joint  committee  for  the  promotion 
of  their  mutual  interests.  In  former  years  the  London  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionaries  in  Kumaon  had  such  a 
committee,  and  the  plan  worked  admirably.  It  is  infinitely  safer 
for  us  to  attempt  to  legislate  in  the  direction  of  practical  amity> 
than  to  attempt  deliberately  to  make  provision  for  the  demands 
of  future  discord. 

(3)  tor  the  correction  of    unfraternal    conduct,   and    of  all 
conduct  which  may  be  hurtful  to  our    common  cause,    we  must 
depend  chiefly  on  the  power  of  public  opinion,  with  now  and  then  Public 
a  reference  to  the  home  authorities.     We   may  as  well   assume,  °P^"^*^"* 
once  for  all,  that  offences  of  some  kind  will  come.     It   has  been 

so  since  the  beginning,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  so.  Some  of 
these  will  be  trivial  enough,  but  others  will  be  grievous.  In 
recent  years,  in  India  at  least,  every  missionary  is  a  public  man. 
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Missionary  opinion  is  a  distinct  and  potent  factor  in  the  empire, 
and  when  a  man  is  tempted  to  do  a  brother  a  wrong,  or  to  do 
himself  a  wrong;,  nothing  will  lestrain  him  so  much  as  the 
recollection  that-  what  he  does  will  be  made  public.  Every 
missionary  of  moderate  experience  knows  that  there  is  an  un- 
written code  by  which  tlip  missionary  public  will  judge  every 
case  which  comes  before  it,  and  respect  for  this  code  will  power- 
fully restrain  those  who  might  otherwise  be  inconsiderate.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  force  of  this  opinion  has  been  distinctly 
recognized  of  late  years,  and  in  my  opinion  it  has  done  much  to 
promote  good  feeling  among  missionaries,  and  to  prevent  what 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  serious,  or  even 
disastrous,  differences. 

(4)     But,  after  all,  the  question  of  peace  and   concord   must 
depend    very  largely  upon  the  character  of  individual   mission- 
aries.    Not  long  since  a  missionary  was  giving  me  a  history  of 
a  sad  dispute  in  a  local  church,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, 
'*  If  Mr.  P.  had  not  been  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  could  have 
carried    off  most  of  the  people  and  have  broken  up  the  church. 
But   he  was  a  gentleman,  and  refused  to  interfere  in  any    way, 
and  in  time  the  difficulty  was  settled."     If  we  must  have  a  code, 
let  it  contain  but  one  rule,  and  let  that  rule  be, — Every  mission- 
ary shall  be  a  Christian  gentleman.     A  Christian  gentleman  will 
not  offend  in  any  of  the  following  particulars: — («)  He  will  not 
meddle  in  a  neighbour's  dispute.     If  asked,  he   will  act  as  a 
peace-maker,  but  in    no   other  character.     He  will    not   even 
think  of  trying  to  profit  by  such  a  dispute  by  assuming  charge 
of  one    of  the    parties   to    it.     (i)     He   will   not   receive   an 
excommunicated  Christian,  unless  it  be  after  very  satisfactory 
repentance  and  reformation,     (c)     He  will  not   enter   a    field 
where   another    missionary   is   successfully   working   and    try 
either  to  appropriate  his  harvest  or  seize  his  opportunities.     In 
'  other  w  ords,  he  will  not  in  anyway  meddle  with  another's  work. 
(d)  He  will  not,  however  indirectly,  entice  another's  helpers  by 
offering  them  increased  pay.     If  he  does  this  under  the  pretence 
of  obeying  a  religious  conviction,  especially  on  some  non-essen- 
tial  point  of  doctrine,  he  is  not  quite  a   gentleman,  and   much 
less,  than  a  Christian,     (e)    Per  contra,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
bind  his  helpers  down  to  a  low  salary  for  life,   refusing  to  give 
them    certificates  of  character  if  tliey  wish  to  leave,  and   thu 
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virtually  making  them  his  bondmen.  The  Cliristian  gentleman  Fifth  Day, 
is  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  Native  brethren.  (/)  He 
will  not  accept  as  true  every  evil  story  brought  to  hiin  about 
his  brethren,  nor  will  he  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  those  who 
speak  disparagingly  of  other  missionaries.  The  missionary 
who  is  willing  to  listen  to  such  talk  will  never  fail  to  hear  false 
or  distorted  stories  about  his  brethren,  (r/)  He  will  not  engage 
in  undignified  disputes  about  trifling  matters  which  are  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  (A)  He  will  not  make  himself  unhappy 
because  others  do  not  work  according  to  his  ideas  or  methods, 
remembering  that  each  worker  standeth  or  falleth  to  his  own 
Master,  (i)  He  will  not  assume  rights  or  privileges,  either 
of  action  or  judgment,  which  he  does  not  freely  concede  to 
every  other  worker  in  the  field. 

This  list  might  be  extended,  but  it  is  needless.  It  only  re-  Need  of 
mains  to  be  said  that  after  all  precautious  have  been  taken  we  forbearance. 
may  expect  to  find  ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  our 
Christian  forbearance.  We  are  not  much  better  than  our 
fathers,  or  much  farther  advanced  than  our  brethren  in 
Christian  lands.  We  may  expect  to  see  thoughtless  brethren 
transgress  at  times,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  sensitive 
brethren  bring  unjust  accusations  against  those  who  have  done 
them  no  harm,  but  in  either  case  it  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  Christian  men  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  go  on 
with  their  work  in  quietness  and  love.  Life  is  too  short,  and 
eternity  too  near,  for  Christian  missionaries,  of  all  living  men,  to 
waste  their  time  and  destroy  their  peace  by  disputes  about 
matters  which  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  have  no  value 
whatever. 

Christian  workers  in  the  horne-lands  have  quietly  settled  ,,r  ,  -i 
down  to  their  several  tasks,  with  the  accepted  policy  that  they 
must  live,  and  love,  and  labour,  side  by  side,  and  surely  we  in 
India  can  do  the  same.  It  is  the  best  policy,  because  it  is  the 
only  possible  policy.  No  other  has  ever  proved  successful,  or 
ever  can  prove  successful  among  men  who  enjoy  the  full  mea- 
sure of  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  heritage  of  the  whole  wide  world.  Let  us  accept  the 
comity  which  Christians  in  England  and  America  accept,  and 
therewith  be  content. 
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FIRST  SPEECH. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Ashcropt,  m.a.,  Raj.  Pr.  M.,  Ajmere. 

There  is  no  need  to  waste  time  in  defining  missionary  comity. 
The  two  able  papers  in  our  hands  make  that  unnecessary. 
Indeed,  they  go  over  the  whole  ground  from  the  only  two  possi- 
ble points  of  view  so  thoroughly  that  very  little  more  can  or 
need  be  said.  The  great  object  of  comity  among  Missionary 
Societies  is  to  make  the  work  of  all  more  efficient.  We  are  still 
only  beginning  our  work,  and,  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  the 
future,  we  are  still  at  the  stage  when  the  best  work  will  be  done 
by  different  societies  working  in  different  territories.  Large 
territories,  containing  over  a  million  inhabitants,  might  still  be 
given  to  each  society,  and,  when  this  is  so,  it  seems  a  thousand 
pities  that  there  should  be  overlapping  or  friction.  Our 
object  is  to  carry  the  Gospel  message  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
all,  and  so  each  society  should  take  up  some  definite  district 
proportionate  to  its  strength  and  try  to  evangelize  it  com- 
pletely. To  believe  that  work  done  by  others  is  just  as  good 
as  work  done  by  ourselves  is  sometimes  difficult,  but  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  all  work  done  for  one  Master.  If,  then,  it  is 
honest  work,  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  with  satisfaction,  even 
where  the  organization  at  work  is  different  from  our  own.  This 
requires  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  sympathy,  which  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  expect  to  find  in  all  Christian  workers. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  make  work  in  separate  dis- 
tricts advisable  in  the  case  of  societies  which  yet  regard  each 
other  with  brotherly  love  and  trust.  One  of  these  is  that  each  has 
an  ecclesiastical  org  mii  sat  ion  peculiar  to  itself.  Although  we  do 
not  wish  the  Church  of  India  to  reflect  all  our  Western  differences, 
we  who  are  workers  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  them.  Since, 
therefore,  they  exist,  it  seems  better  to  work  apart  than 
too-ether,  so  as  not  needlessly  to  perplex  our  converts.  With 
this  are  subordinate  differences  of  doctrine  and  practice  that 
point  in  the  fame  direction.  The  different  great  societies 
represent  different  churches,  and  the  view  they  take  of  such 
questions  is  fundamentally  opposed.  Take  for  example  the 
rite  of  Baptism.  The  Church  of  England  believes  it  carries  with 
it  regenerating  power.  A  missionary  of  that  church  will  there- 
fore naturally  be  careful  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  behef  of  the  convert  asking  it.     The    Presbyterian  Church 
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holds  that  it  is  the  seal  of  a  relationship  estabhshed  between  the  Fifth  Day. 
individual  soul  and  God.  The  Presbyterian  Missionary  will, 
therefore,  demand  evidence,  that  that  relationship  has  been 
established.  Other  churches  regard  it  as  merely  an  initiatory 
rite  of  admission  to  the  church,  which  again  they  look  upon  as 
a  great  training  school  for  true  conversion,  and  missionaries  of 
such  churches  will  naturally  admit  all  who  profess  to  believe  in 
Christ,  without  enquiry  into  their  motives  or  knowledge.  Now, 
societies  thus  distinct  in  their  view  of  this  important  question 
can  only,  by  working  in  one  another's  district,  perplex  and 
bewilder  converts,  who  cannot  understand  why  one  church  should 
admit  so  readily  and  another  with  such  difficulty.  Only 
confusion  can  result  from  contradictory  practice  in  the  same 
district. 

Then,  again,  the  different  societies  take  different  views  of  ^^^^^ 
discipline.  One  missionary  is  thinking  of  the  church  as  a 
Spiritual  Society,  in  which  no  unclean  thing  may  dwell,  and  in 
his  desire  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  he  is 
severe  in  his  treatment  of  offenders,  i^nother,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  church,  is 
thinking  of  the  individual  who  has  offended  a  weak  brother  to 
be  treated  indulgently  and  readily  received  back  upon  a  pro- 
fession of  repentance.  There  is  truth  in  both  views,  but  both 
should  not  be  exemplified  in  one  district.  Offences  severely 
punished  by  one  society  should  not  be  condoned  by  another.  It 
should  not  be  ])cssible  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  order 
to  escape  the  discipline  of  the  more  severe.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible without  definite  rules  of  comity  to  prevent  this  coming 
and  going,  and  the  simplest  rule  would  be  that  two  societies  so 
differing  should  not  overlap. 

Then  there  are  different  ideas  about  the  pay  and  standing  of 
agents.  One  society  believes  in  educated  agents,  another  in 
illiterate.  One  pays  highly  and  the  other  gives  a  bare  subsistence 
allowance.  When  the  two  are  working  in  the  same  territory, 
among  similar  people,  this  gives  rise  to  no  end  of  trouble.  The 
one  society  is  constantly  losing  its  best  men  to  the  other. 
Moreover,  one  society  will  only  ordain  men  who  have  had  a 
complete  training  and  who  are  called  to  a  church,  but  another 
will  ordain  partially  educated  men  as  local  preachers.  Hence 
inevitably,  jealousies  will  arise  among  the  agents    that   will   do 
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Fifth  Day.  much  to  binder  the  work.  This  passing  of  agents  from  one 
society  to  another,  in  many  cases  without  enquiry,  has  been 
a  scandal  in  the  past,  and  will  be  so  in  the  future,  wherever  two 
societies  differing  fundaraentally  on  this  question,  work  side  by 
side. 

Mr.  Clifford's  suggestion,  therefore,  seems  a  wise  one,  namely, 
to  have  a  Missionary  Comity  Committee,  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  societies  working  in  India.  Of  course,  it  would  only 
have,  could  only  have,  advisory  powers,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
disregard  the  advice  of  such  a  council,  and  the  probability  is  that 
in  most  cases  of  friction  its  decision  would  be  accepted  by  the 
parties  concerned.  The  work  of  such  a  Committee  would  be  as 
follows  :  First,  to  advise  new  societies  anxious  to  begin  work  in 
India  as  to  what  districts  to  take  up.  This  would  be  a  great 
boon.  No  doubt  as  enthusiasm  for  mission  work  extends  in 
Europe,  America  and  Australia,  new  and  powerful  societies  will 
wish  to  hel[)  in  this  great  work,  Lat  us  have  a  representative 
council  of  existing  missions  able  and  ready  to  tell  them  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  field  and  of  the  places  where  they  can  give  most 
effectual  help.  Secondly,  to  advise  existing  societies  as  to  the 
territories  they  claim.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  them  have 
claimed  vast  districts  as  their  own,  quite  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  strength,  and  that  their  work  in  great  parts  of  such 
district  has  been  only,  and  can  be  only,  nominal.  In  view  of 
fresh  societies  coming  out  to  work  this  should  be  rectified,  and 
this  Advisory  Committee,  in  the  case  of  an  application  from  a 
new  society,  might  revise  the  territories  of  existing  societies, 
and  call  upon  them  either  at  once  to  greatly  increase  their  staff 
of  workers  or  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  territory  to  others 
ready  to  enter.  Each  existing  society,  burdened  with  large 
districts,  might  be  asked  to  indicate  to  the  Committee  the  por- 
tions of  their  territory  they  have  so  far  been  unable  to  undertake. 
Thirdly,  to  arbitrate  in  cases  of  friction.  These  unfortunately 
do  sometimes  arise,  and  tlie  tact  that  there  is  no  final  court  of 
appeal  prevents  an  early  settlement.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
the  public  prints  will  decide.  We  deprecate  public  discissions  of 
such  questions.  A  Representative  Committee,  commanding  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  both  parties,  could  much  more  wisely 
and  effectually  settle  the  question.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
alwavs  for  the  whole  Committee  to  act,    but    it   could    appoint 
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arbitrators  to  act  in  all  such  cases.     Fourthly,  to  arrange  simple  Fifth  Day. 
rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  agents   from  one   society  to   another 
so  as  to    prevent    the  present   heartburning    that   undoubtedly 
exists. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  illustrate  what  I  have  been  saying  by  a  M.  E.  C.  en- 
practical  case.  The  American  Episcopal  Methodists  have  croachmeut. 
recently  entered  llajputana  where  we  Presbyterians  have  been 
working  for  over  thirty  years.  We  have  not  been  able  to  over- 
take the  whole  of  that  vast  province,  but  in  one  part  of  it  we 
are  fairly  strong,  namely,  in  the  Ajmere  District.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  Methodists  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
begin  work  there.  Of  the  sixteen  Native  States  of  Rajputana, 
there  were  five  or  sis  into  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  enter, 
with  large  cities,  towns  and  villages  waiting  to  be  evangelized. 
Why  did  they  not  begin  work  in  one  of  these?  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  settle  down  beside  us  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  replied. 
Why  should  they  not  I  Well,  their  methods  are  different  from 
ours.  We,  Presbyterians,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believe  a  man 
should  not  be  baptized  until  we  think  he  understands  what  he 
is  doing  and  is  sincere  in  his  action.  Our  Methodist  brethren 
do  not  seem  to  think  that  necessary.  They  baptise  in  hope 
of  future  real  conversions,  as  Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Jubbalpore, 
indicated  in  his  speech.  So  they  have  baptized  in  the  villages, 
round  about  Ajmere,  hundreds  whom  we  would  never  dream  of 
baptizing,  and  thus  in  the  same  district  we  have  men  in  our  mission 
baptized  and  called  Christians  who  at  the  very  most  in  the  other 
would  be  only  probationers.  This  must  result  in  evil,  and  such 
a  case  would  have  l)een  dealt  with  on  its  merits  by  a  Mission- 
ary Comity  Committee. 


SECOND  SPEECH. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Gulliij^oui),  W.  M.  S.,  Bangalore. 
He    remarked    that  thoug-h    the    two    papers  advocated   two 
dift'erent  kinds  of  policy,  yet  in    many  points  they  were    in  sub- 
stantial   agreement.      It  would    be    well   to    emphasize    those 
points.     There  were   three  cases  where  it  was  desirable  to    have 
some  kind   of  regulations,  because   they  would  enable    mission- 
aries to  work  together  more  harmoniously. 
78 
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Fifth  Day.  I,  The  first  case  was  where  missions  were  working  side  by 
Missions  side  Side  ill  different  areas.  They  have  atlopted  the  territorial  sys- 
by  i?idc.  ^gjjj  r^Y^^    are    loyally    working    it.     In   the    natural    course  of 

events  the  work  should  develop.  It  will  spread  right  up  to  the 
boundary  line,  and  if  it  spreads  so  far  it  will  inevitably  go 
beyond.  Ought  a  mission  to  follow  the  work  across  the  border? 
If  the  mission  working;  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  were 
willing  to  take  u|)  the  work  and  carry  it  on,  he  would  say  that 
we  ought  not  to  follow  it.  It',  however,  the  other  mission  were 
not  able  to  take  up  the  work,  he  would  say  it  was  the  boundcn 
dutvofthe  mission  to  cross  the  boundary  so  that  tlie  work 
miglit  not  suffer.  Thcie  lu'cd  be  no  unpleasantness.  The  two 
missions  could  lueut.  consult  togetlier,  and  re-Hrrange  the 
boundary  between  their  respective  fields  ot  labour.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  question: 
"  Ought  we  to  folloAv  our  converts  when  they  leave  our  districts 
and  go  where  other  missions  are  labouring  .'"  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  ad\  isable  to  do  so.  Letters  of  cammeadatiou  should  be 
Letters  com-  given  them,  and  they  should  be  directed  to  join  the  mission 
working  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  they  have  gone.  If 
that  mission  should  impose  tests  of  membership,  to  which  they 
had  not  been  accustomed,  or  which  was  not  clearly  warranted 
from  (Jod's  Word,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  mission  to 
e.\'ercise  ])astorai  care  over  the  converts.  Such  cases  would, 
however,  be  rare ;  and  the  transference  of  converts  from 
one  church  to  another  would  show  the  real  unitj^  that  exists 
amongst  evangelical  Christians.  Reference  was  made  in  Bishop 
Thoburn's  paper  to  work  on  particular  lines,  and  he  advocates 
the  necessity  of  going  wherever  that  particular  work  would  lead. 
The  speaker  thought  this  would  lead  to  much  friction.  If 
there  was  a  work  amongst  the  low  c»ste,  and  it  spread  into  the 
territory  occupied  by  another  mission,  that  mission  ought  to 
care  for  it.  It  would  never  do  to  have  two  missions  in  one 
place,  the  one  having  a  church  composed  of  caste  people  and  the 
other  one  composed  of  non-caste  people.  A  chui^ch  should  in- 
clude all  castes  alike,  or  it  fails  to  exhibit  the  true  brotherhood 
of  man  in  Christ.  It  might  be  possible  to  combine  missions  for 
a  specific  work,  the  one  solitary  example  of  which  was  the  Chris- 
tian College,  Madras.  If  more  were  done  on  those  lines  greater 
harmony  might  be  secured.     The  general   priiieij)le  at  the  basis 


same 
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of  both  papers  was  this  :  No  interference  with  the  work  of  another  T'ipth  Day. 

mission.     For  this  purpose,  except  in  large  towns,  the  teriitoiial 

system  was  the  best.     Those  territories,  however,  should  not  be 

larger  than   a  mission  could   occupy.     The    occupation  should 

moreover  be  real.     If  a  mission  could  not  occupy  the  territory 

that  it  claimed,  it  ought  not    to  adopt  a  "dog-in-the-manger" 

policv,  and  refuse  to  allow  any  other  mission  to  enter. 

II.     The   second   case   was  where  missions  were  working  in 
the  same  place.     Bishoi)  Thoburn's  sugojestions  for  liarinonv  in  f^^^^^*^^^  "^ 

1  1  ^  ran  .'  tlig  sf 

such  cases  vvere  ailmiralile.  (^^hristian  courtesv  would  suggest  pla 
the  few  simple  rules  necessary  for  haniiouious  and  united  work. 
One  rule  should  certainly  he  that  no  mission  should  receive  an 
agent  or  member  from  another  church  without  reference  to  the 
missionary  or  pastor  of  that  church.  Nothing  was  really  gained 
by  taking  members  from  other  churches.  The  Kingdom  of 
Christ  was  not  advanced  by  work  of  this  kind.  If  there  were 
kindly  reference,  all  cause  for  annoyance  would  disappear. 
Another  rule  should  be  that  no  agent  or  member  of  another 
mission  under  discipline  should  be  received  till  he  had  made  liis 
peace  Avith  that  mission.  Much  scnndnl  liad  been  caused  1)\ 
missions  acting  in  this  way.  Men  who  had  committed  gross 
sins,  iiavegone  to  other  missions  when  they  have  been  subjected 
Todisrijdine,  :uid  base  at  once  been  put  into  positions  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  great  injury  of  the  work  of  God.  A  reference  in 
all  such  cases  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  man  comes  and  tells 
a  pitiful  story,  and  makes  himself  out  to  be  the  worst-used  man 
in  the  world.  But,  when  the  other  side  of  the  story  is  told, 
one's  pity  speedily  vanishes.  Our  native  brethren  are  often  the 
cause  of  these  transfers  without  reference.  They  shoidd  strive 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  It 
has  been  said  in  one  of  the  papers  that  the  territorial  system 
ignores  the  right  of  the  convert  to  choose  his  own  church.  In 
niost  cases  where  a  man  wishes  to  change  his  church,  he  has  no 
clear  conception  of  the  difference  between  the  one  he  leaves  and 
the  one  he  wishes  to  join.  There  are  generally  social  or  personal 
reasons  for  the  change  ;  religious  conviction  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  We  should  not  emphasize  our  differences;  we  should  not 
instruct  our  converts  in  the  causes  of  these  differences ;  we 
should  rather  so  worship  God  that  a  Christian  will  feel  at  home 
in  whatever  place  of  worship  he  may  be. 
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Committee. 


Fifth  Day.         m.     The   third  case    in  which    rules  of  missionary  comity 
were  needed  was  in  the  establishment  of  new   missions.     Durhig 
The  establish- ^|jg    last  decade    no  new  mission    of  any    great  importance    had 
Mi.ssiou.  begun  work  in    India,  except    the    Salvation   Army,  which    was 

conspicuous   by  its  absence   from   the    Conference.     If  a    new 
mission   wishes  to   begin  work  in  India  it  would    naturally    not 
desire   to  build    upon  another  man's   foundation.     It   might   be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  have  a  base  of  operations  in  a  town  already 
occupied.     But  in  order  to  know  what  territory  was  occupied,  a 
good   missionary  map  of  India   was  needed — a   map  that  would 
show  all  the  stations  occupied  by  all    the  missions  at  work   in 
India.     The   speaker  would  like  to  publish  such  a  map  in  con- 
nection with  the  Harvest   Field,  if   support   were   given   to  the 
movement.     Such  a   map  would  show    large  tracts  of  country 
unoccupied    by  any  society  where   there    would  be  ample   scope 
for   a  new  and  vigorous    mission.     This  would  to  some    extent 
meet   the  need  of  new  missions.     It  was,  however,    desirable  to 
have  some  Council  of  Advice,  such  as  Bishop  Clifford   had  sug- 
gested.    One  Council  for  the  whole  of  India    would  not  do,   for 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  such  a  Council  in  Calcutta 
to  have  the  local  knowledge  necessary  to  arrange  misunderstand- 
ings in   the  Panjab  or  Travancore,     The    speaker    thought  that 
the   difficulty  might  be  met   by  making  the    present   local   .Mis- 
sionary  Conferences  more  effective  and  by  organising  new  ones. 
Each   local  Conference  should  include  a  certain    area,  and   the 
missionaries    living  at  a  distance  might   be  regarded  as  country 
members.     They  might  not    be  able  to  attend  regularly  ;  but  in 
any  special  case  they  might  be  present.    These  local  Conferences 
had    in    many    cases   found  a  way    to  remove    friction    between 
missions  ;  and  if  the  body  were  large  enough  it   would  command 
the  respect  of  those  who  might  appeal  to  it.     At  present  it   was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  know  what  Missionary  Conferences  were 
held.     He  knew    of  Calcutta,    Madras,   Bombay,     Bangalore, 
Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and    Lahore.     There  might   be 
more;    there  ought   to  be  more.     In  the    organisation  of  these 
local   Missionary  Conferences,    and  in   the   frauk   discussion   of 
questions    that  arise  between  mission  and  mission  in  these    Con- 
ferences, the  speaker  thought  the  solution    of  difficult  problems 
of  missionarv  eomitv  would  be  found. 
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THIRD  SPEECH.  Futh^Day. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Shilltdy,  m.a.,  I.  P.  M.,  Surat. 

In  tlie  papers  ot"  Mr.  Clifford  and  Bishop  Thoburn  two 
theories  in  reference  to  this  subject  have  been  formulated.  The  "^^^^  theories 
first  and  oldest  we  may  call  the  Territorial  Theory  ;  the  newer, 
tlie  Free-Iianil  Theory.  In  reference  to  these  I  may  at  the  out- 
set express  my  own  opinion  that  if  "  Territorialism  "  keeps  at 
times,  as  has  been  alleged  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  a  million  people 
from  liearing  the  Gospel,  kee[)S  even  a  very  much  smaller  im ru- 
ber, then  I  trust  this  Conference  will  ring  its  death  knell :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  newer  policy  brings  nev4'  men  whr>, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  set  aside  the  workers  of  previously 
established  missions,  and  pooh-poohing  their  slow  and  laborious 
methods  and  limited  results,  trespass  on  their  incontestable 
field  of  labour,  then  I  trust,  too,  that  no  uncertain  sound  will 
go  forth  from  this  Conference  about  the  character  of  such  work. 
I  express  the  mind  I  hope  of  the  greit  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Conference  when  I  say,  that  in  the  Indian  mission 
field  we  do  not  want  dog-in-the-mangerism,  and  just  as  little  do 
we  want  swash-bucklerism. 

I.    What  IS  it  that  leads  to  breaclics  of  comity  ?  Breach  of 

(1)  One    of  the  causes  is  the   overlapping    of  mission    fields,  comity, 
or  the  intrusion   of  new   workers   of  other   societies    into    fields 
already  occupied.     I  will  be  reminded    that    so-called    occupa- 
tion is  not  always  effective.     Quite    possibly  it  is  not,  and    cer- 
tainly it  never    is    in  the    estimation    of  the    intruders.     I  will 

1  '   1    11    1  ,  1  i-n  •       T     T  By  intruders, 

make  bold,  liowever,  to  say  that  there  are  stnl  in    India    many 

districts  not  only  unoccupied,  bat  unclaimed  even  by  any 
Missionary  Society  ;  and,  though  I  can't  claim  any  special  know- 
ledge of  the  missionary  geography  of  India,  yet  I  could  point 
to  several  such  districts.  Let  those  in  search  of  new  fields 
of  labour  go  to  the  unoccupied  ones.  But  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  such  cases,  that  is  the  very  last  thing  the  new-comers  want 
to  do.  They  in  some  cases  deliberately  raid  the  older  mission 
fields  :  by  bribes  and  promises  and  misrepresentations  they 
seek  to  gain,  not  frofu  the  heathen,  but  from  the  older  mission, 
adherents  to  their  cause.  Or,  again,  the  new  brother  comes 
along  where  others  have  laboured  fur  years,  oftentimes  in 
bitterness  of  spirit  and  deep  searchings  of  heart  over  the  little 
fruit    they   can    show,    and   with   his    newer   methods     reaps 
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Fifth  Day.     immediately  an  abundant  harvest  and    counts    his  converts    by 
S.  A.  en-  hundreds.     This  is  no    fancy  picture.     Only  a  few  years    ago 

croachment.  ^j^^  g_  ^  erected  a  church  building,  which  they  called  a  "  Bar- 
racks," in  North  Gujarat,  and  that  church  was  erected  where 
and  for  whom  ?  In  a  Christian  village,  founded  and  estab- 
lished at  very  considerable  expense  by  another  mission,  and 
not  for  the  use  of  converts  from  heathenism,  but  for  Christians 
perverted  from  the  older  mission.  That  Christian  village  was 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  among  the  three  thousand  (owns  and 
villages  of  that  district,  and  the  district  immediately  nortli  of 
it,  and  though  in  hundreds  of  these  the  Gospel  had  never  been 
preached,  yet  the  new-comers  passed  by  the  2,99'.»  iieathen 
villages  and  settled  down  in  the  one  little  Christian  village. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  characterize  such  proceedings  as  these. 

Bylackof_  /2\      Another  cause  of  diflBcultv  is  the  exceedinojlv  expansive 

concenti'ation.       ^    '  "  .  . 

tendency  of  some  missions.     They  arc  not  satisfied  with  one  or 

even    two    fields    of  labour,    but    must  occupy  several  provinces 
with  an  agent  or  two  in  each.     These  missions  have  yet  to  learn 
the    important    lesson  of  concentratio  n,  for  unless  their  agents 
are  g-enuises,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  man  can  make  up  three 
or  four  different  Indian  languages,  so  as  to  work    efficiently    in 
all,  and  so  support  their  fellowdabourers  of  the   same     mission 
elsewhere.     The  expansiveness  shows  itself,  too,  in  other   direc- 
tions.    We  have   heard    of  a     young    missionary  of  this  class, 
leaving  his  own  particular    portion    of  the    field    and  invading 
that   of  another  mission,  baptizing  so-called  converts  almost  at 
the  door  of  another    missionary,    and    then    leaving   them    to 
their  own  sweet  will  without  guide  or  teacher.     This  newer  type 
of  missionary  knows  nothing,  as  a  rule,  of  the  so-called  converts 
or   their    motives,    beyond  that  they  have  expressed  a    desire  to 
become  Christians.     I  think  this  Conference  will  agree  that  the 
less  we  have  of  such  work  the  better. 
By  difference        ,g.     -g^^j.  j^^Qt;]^gr  cause,  and  when  two  missions  come  closelv 
in  contact  in  the  same  field,  the  chief  cause  of  breaches  of  comity, 
is  the  difference  of  views  regarding  agents  and  methods  of  work. 
Standard  of         (d)     For    example,    some    missions    rightly  or  wrongly  insist 
knowledge.       xuion  a  very  different  standard  of  a  preliminary  education,   both 
secular  and  theological,  from  their  home  representatives,  and  the 
same    principle    is  carried    out   in    the   acquirements  demanded 
from  their   respective  agents   in  the  mission   field.     This  might 
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not  matter    very  niucli,  did  it  not  at  times  also  happen  that  the  Futii  Day. 
defectively  educated  mission  agent  is  in  receipt   of   the    highest 
salary,  which  very  naturally  produces  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of   those    in  the  neighbouring  mission  who  are  better    educated 
and  who  know  that  they  are. 

(b)  Then,  again,  there  is   a  wide  difference  of  opinion  about  Receptiou  uf 
tlie  reception  of   converts    into   the    church,  which    has  become  *''^"^*^^"*^'^' 
more    and    more    accentuated   in    recent   years.     One  man  will 

baptize  any  individual,  even  if  the  man  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  obligations  of  Christianity,  il  he 
(uily  confesses  Christ  and  expresses  a  wish  for  baptism.  Another 
proceeds  more  leisurely,  and  insists  upon  an  intelligent  idea  of 
Avhat  the  convert  is  confessing,  and  some  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  faith  he  is  professing  Where  these  diverse  methods 
arc  in  operation  in  the  same  town  or  district  the  result  must 
almost  inevitably  be  utter  confusion. 

(c)  ytill   further,    there    is    a    perennial    source    of    heart-  AgLuis. 
burning  in  the  reception  of  each    other's    agents    or    adherents, 

and  especially  of  those  under  discipline.  When  a  convert's 
vieAVS  of  theology  and  church  order  arc  suddenly  developed 
under  the  disciplinary  process,  then  woe  betide  the  theology 
he  accepts  or  the  church  receiving  him.  We  are  told  that 
converts  should  be  at  liberty  to  join  other  churches  if  they  sec 
fit.  Who  questions  that,  if  the  change  be  the  result  of  prayer- 
ful enquiry  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  difference 
between  two  given  sets  of  views  ;  but  to  e\icourage  change  on  anj' 
other  conditions  is  simply  to  put  a  premium  on  perversion. 
There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  painful  than  to  see  men  whom 
you  know  from  long  and  bitter  experience  to  be  liars  and  thieves 
and  worse  received  into  a  neighbouring  mission,  and,  notwith- 
standing warnings  given,  promoted  to  positions  of  influence, 
perhaps  enrolled  as  preacher,  of  the  Gospel.  But  why  not 
receive  them  on  tlieir  repentance?  it  is  said.  Why  not,  indeed  ; 
but  let  those  who  knew  the  character  of  their  offence  be  judges 
of  the  quality  and  ([uantity  of  the  repentance, 

II. — Is  there  a  rGmedij  for  our  difficulties ;  and,  if  so,  what?  Kcmedics. 
Generally,  I  concur  with  what  Mr.   Clifford  says  in    his    paper. 
The  best  remedy,  it  seems  to  rae,  is  Avhat  may  be  called  a  modi- 
fied Territorialism  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance 
and  charity. 
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Fifth  Day.  (1)     Let  each  mission,  old  or  new,  concentrate  its  efforts  on  a 

Held  that  it  can  efficiently  work  ;  and  in  any  case  where  a  mission 
has  a  large  field  that  it  cau't  so  work,  let  it  willingly  and  thank- 
fully relinquish  a  portion  of  it  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  help 

in  it. 

(2)  Except    in    the    eight    or   ten  cliief  cities  of  India,  there 

should  not  be  more  than  one  mission  at  work  in  any  one  place, 
and  when  two  missions  occupy  the  san;e  field,  distinct  portions 
of  it  should  be  assigned  to  each. 

(3)  Then,  again,  when  it  is  known  beforehand  that  the  lines 
of  work  of  any  two  missions  are  widely  different,  let  them  for 
each  other's  peace  and  comfort  keep  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

(4}  Missions  working  in  the  same  or  adjoining  fields  should 
make  an  effort  to  secure  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  in  their 
agents  and  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  allowances  for  them. 

(5)  Councils  of  conciliation  might  at  times  be  tried,  but  I 
have  not  much  faith  in  them  because,  if  properly  representative, 
which  they  should  always  be,  there  is  just  as  much  danger  of 
the  judges  differing  as  there  is  of  the  parties  who  appear  before 
them,  and  this  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
^^„,!!'!o^'^  The  great  missionary  apostle  prided  himself  on  not  building  on 

another  man's  foundations,  and  he  thought  he  had  "  the  Spirit 
of  God."  Some  nowadays  seem  to  look  out  for  foundations  to 
build  upon,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  their  doing  so,  except 
under  the  professed  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  The  S|)irit  that 
prompted  Paul  was  apparently  a  very  different  one.  Many  of  us 
will  be  satisfied  to  have  a  portion  of  that  Spirit  which  rested  on 
Paul,  and  to  walk,  however  feebly,  in  his  footsteps. 
The  meeting  being  now  open  for  discussion, — 
Breaking  rj-j^g  ^iev.  N.  E.  LuNDBORG,  Secretary,  S.  E.  L.  M.,   Saugor, 

C.  P.,  said  : — Although  this  is  indeed  a  very  important  question, 
yet  we  feel  sorry  to  learn  that  there  are  bodies  or  denomina- 
tional institutions  which  seem  certainly  to  be.  interested  in  it 
and  to  lay  down  rules  how  to  deal  with  one  another  in  this 
respect ;  but  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  theories  are 
brought  into  practical  use,  they  themselves  are  the  first  to 
trample  the  golden  rules  under  their  feet.  During  this  five 
minutes  I  shall  not  have  time  to  say  very  much  of  tlie  common 
rules  and  regulations  that  ought  to  be  observed  by  every 
society  ;  but  I  will  briefly  tell  you  some  of  the  facts  which  we 
have  experienced  in  our  Lutheran  Mission  in  the  Central 
Provinces.     I  will  first  tell    vou    how    we    have    obtained    our 
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mission  stations.     When  the  well-known  missionary,  the   Rev.  Fifth  Day. 
James  Dawson,  in  Chindwara,  died,  and    the    Free    Church    t>'' justaiice  of 
)Scotl.iiid  had  no  suitahle  person  to  send  there,    they   invited  us  comit}-. 
to  take  over  that  stntion  ;  and  they  also  oflPered  us  as    a  present 
their  property,  namely,  the  school  building  with  some  furniture, 
the  papers  of  which  are  all  with  me  certifying  the  truth  thereof. 
And  we  never  touched  the  mission  work  there  before    tliis    was 
done.     In  regard  to  Saugor  and  Narsinghpore,  our  missionaries  A  second 
went  out  on  a  tour  to  search  for  a  mission  field  in  1878.     They  "^'^tanoe. 
went    to   consult  with  the  much-esteemed  C.  M.  S.  Missionary, 
the  Rev.  —  Champion,  in  Jubbulpore.     Hearing  that  we  wanted 
a  mission  field,  he  said,  among  other  things,  to  our  missionaries  • 
"  "i'here  is  a  station  (Narsinghpore)  which  we  nsed  to  visit  from 
time  to  time  by  sending  our  catechist  there ;  but  if  you  would 
like  to  take  up  that  station,  we  woull  be   very  glad   to    give    it 
up  for  you  ;  "   and  we  said  :   "  Very  well."     Further,    he  said  : 
"There  is  also  a  large  station  (Saugor)  wliich  we  have  taken  up, 
so  far  that  we  have  a  catechist    stationed    there ;    but    if  you 
would  be  pleased  to  have  that   station,  we    shall    hand    it  over 
to  you ; "     and    we    said:   "Very    well."     And    so    he    added 
lastly  :  "  We   have   also  a  catechist  there,  a  good  old  faithful 
man,  if  you  like  you  shall  have  him  also;  "and  we  said  :  "  Very 
well."    That  good  and  faithful  man  (Jan  Ali)  worked  therewith 
us  more  than  two  years,   imtil   his    dear    wife   one  evening — he 
having    been     to     the      bazaar     for     preaching — found     him 
on   his    knees    in     prayer  ;     but     when     siie    called    him     to 
come    and   dine,    there    was    no    reply ;    he    had    gone    and 
joined    those    who  kneel    down    before    the    throne    of    God. 
And  so  we  have  been  toiling  on,  time  and  years  have  passed  by. 
In  Narsinghpore  we  have  of  late  had  good  ingress  ;  several  have  ^^'^•''iiig'li" 
been    baptized  and  the  Vl^'ord  of  God  seemed  to  become  a  power  P^"^"^* 
among   the  people ;  there  were  a  lot  of  people  under  instruction 
and  there  was  a  good  prospect.     One  day,  our  missionary  there,  An  lutorloppr. 
suddenly  came   to  know   that  there  had  come  another  mission- 
ary in,  and  he  had  already  baptized  several  persons  there.  After 
sometime   he  also  paid  our    missionary  a  visit ;    and  in  his    con- 
versation  he  said,  among  other  things:  "  1  have  come  to  do  mis- 
sion work  in  Narsinghpore,  and  I  see  that  the  Lord  has  blessed 
my  work  gloriously,  so  I  intend  to  ask  you  if  you    will  sell  your 
bungalow  !  "     I  will  finally  also  mention  how  that  new  mission- 
ary used  to  swell  his  number  of  converts.     In  conversation  with 
the  people,  who  had,  as  aforesaid,  heard  the  Word    of   God   for 
years,  some  perhaps  for  a  shorter  time,  he  used  to  say  among  other  His 
good  things  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  Word  of  God  ?  "     Reply  :  behaviour. 
"Most    certainly  I  do."   "  But  have  you  also  taken  the  sign   of 
such  a  belief?"    "  What  sign?  "   "Well,  bring  me  a  vessel  with 
water    and  I  will  show  you."     The  water  was   brought  and  the 
show  consisted  in  their  baptism.     "  Now  you  are  a  Christian  !  " 
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Fifth  Day.  Whereupon,  I  am  told  by  trustwortliy  authors,  there  were 
people  ready  to  bring  that  man  in  court  for  deception.  I  ?h;dl 
not  express  my  opinion  upon  that  sort  of  missionary  comity, 
sal  sapient i ;  but  I  beg  to  close  with  a  few  words  of  advice  from 
one  of  the  best  of  missionaries  that  the  world  ever  have  seen, 
namely,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  who  says  :  "  Not  to  boast  in  another 
man''s  Una  of  things  made  ready  to  our  hand,'''  II.  Cor.  x.  16; 
and:  "Ze^  no  man  S'lffer  as  a  busybody  in  other  man  s  matters,'" 
I.  Peter  iv.  15. 

The  Rev.  L.  L.  Uhl,  vh.d.,  A.  L.  M.,  Guntur,  Madrns, 
said  : — I  have  written  and  spoken  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day 
on  the  extreme  difficulties  met  with  in  work  among  the  degraded 
classes.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  estimate  of  the  low  £;rade  of  mental 
and  Clivistian  life  among  these  people,  for  every  one  of  the 
missionaries  in  our  Lutheran  Mission  agree  with  me  in  this 
estimate  in  every  respect.  The  case  of  our  Christian  people 
being  as  it  is,  there  is  imperative  need  of  co-operation  among 
the  several  Missionary  Societies  working  in  the  same  or  neigh- 
bouring territory.  In  our  Lutheran  Mission,  in  the  Telu'.:u 
country,  we  have  an  illustration  of  all  the  possible  conditions  of 
missionary  comity  and    amity.     On    one    side  of  us,    which    I 

Comity  on  the  shall  designate  as  our  right,  is  an  honoured  society  with  which 

right,  we  are  working  in  comity.     On  another   side    of  us,    which    I 

shall  call  our  left,  and   also  among  us,   is   a   different  society, 
one  honoured  also,  with  which  we   have   not  been  able   to  co- 

not  on  tho  labour  either  in  comity  or  in  amity.  With  the  society  on  our 
right  we  liave  kejit  one  boundary  for  fifty  years,  and  only  on 
inquiry  and  permission  have  the  members  or  teachers  of  one 
mission  been  received  by  the  other.  These  were  fifty  years  of 
harmony  :  tlie  two  missions  could  unite  together  against  de- 
ceivers and  disciplined  members,  and  could  pursue  their  policy 
of  work  without  interference  or  interruption.  Sweet  are  the 
memories  of  those  fifty  years  of  comity,  and  that  comity  con- 
tinues. With  the  society  on  our  left  we  worked  together  in 
contiguous  territory,  but  without  comit}-.  Members  and  teachers 
of  all  sorts  were  received  by  this  mission  from  us,  and  that  despite 
all  our  protestations.  This  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  when 
the  same  mission  began  work  in  our  territory,  whei'e  it  has  now 
been  labouring  for  fourteen  years  without  amity.  The  hin- 
drances and  evil  to  missionary  work  in  those  fourteen  years  are 
indescribable.  In  my  own  soul  have  I  been  filled  with  bitterness, 
because  of  the  state  of  things  ;  nevertlieless  I  have  tried  to  put 
away  all  this  bitterness  and  cmne  up  here  to  counsel  peace. 
Yet  what  peace  is  it  to  be  brotherly  for  two  weeks  and  then  be 
in  conflict  for  nine  years  and  fifty  weeks!  I  say  we  have  had 
fifty  years  of  comity  with  the  society  on  our  right,  and  the 
work  has  been  harmonious  and  blest ;  we  have  had  thirty-six 
years  of  contiguity  of  territory,  ])ut   without  comity,   with   the 
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society  on  our  left,  and  then  fomteeu  years  of  overlapping  of  I'ifth  Day. 
territory  and  of  work,  but  without  amity,  and  the  whole  has 
been  an  unsettling  of  Christians,  a  strife  and  a  pain.  Comity  is 
to  be  preferred,  if  it  can  be  realized,  for  it  is  the  ideal  of  co- 
operation in  missionary  work.  If  comity  is  impossible,  we  must 
by  all  means  have  amity.  There  are  many  members  present 
here  from  the  society  1  have  designated  as  on  our  left,  and  I 
have  a  glad  word  to  say  to  this  body,  viz., — that  theie  is  pros- 
pect of  amicable  arrangements  being  made  for  jointly  conducting 
our  work  in  the  same  territory,  members  of  both  missions  desire 
such  arrangements,  and  I  do  hope  that  before  the  next  Decen- 
nial Conference  meets,  we  shall  set  an  example  of  amity  for  all 
taissions.  Moreover,  I  do  beg  this  Conference,  I  earnestly  beg 
its  members,  to  do  something  towards  securing  either  comity  or 
amity  among  the  Mission  Societies  it  represents,  and  so  save  the 
churches  from  confusion  and  strife,  and  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  affairs  in  the  congregations,  especially  among  the 
untrained  and  undeveloped  people. 

The     Rev.    R.    A.    Hume,    m.a,,  A.  B.  F.  M.,    Ahmednagar, 
said  : — My  object  in  speaking  is  first  to   give    a  testimony,  and 
second  to    give    a  message  from  the  American  Marathi  Mission. 
In  the  Ahmednagar  District  our   Mission  and  the  S.  P.  G.  Mis- 
sion work  side  by  side.     We  have  a  good  many  differences,  and 
when  we  worked  without  a  definite  agreement  regarding  territory  rpj^ ,  ,    jj  y 
and  the  employment  of  agent?,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant-  M.  aud  S.  P.' 
ness.     But    now,    for    about  fourteen  years,  we  have  a  definite  <-t. 
written  agreement  on  these  points.     Though  at  times  some  ques- 
tions   have    aiisen,    yet   on  the  whole  the  agreement  has  been  a 
mutual    advantage,   and  non-Christians    have  seen  much  less  of 
the  evil  of  Christians  contending  among  themselves.     Secondly,  Employiu"- 
at  our  last  mission  meeting  the  /American  Marathi  Mission  sent  another 
a  message  to  this  Conference,  suggesting  that    it  pass   a  rtsolu-  nussion's 
tion    that   no  mission  should  employ  a  member  of  another  mis-  ^°^^  ^' 
sion    without  first  asking    of   such    mission  what  it  had  to  say 
regarding  the  man.     That  is  the  way  iu  which  the  Government 
ordinarilv  treats  candidates,    and  if  followed    in  a   liberal  spirit 
among  missions,  it  would  be  in  the  main  a  mutual  advantage  to 
all  parties. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  m.a.,  m.d,,  ll.b.,  S.  S.  U., 
Calcutta,  said : — I  could  gladly  keep  my  seat  in  this  session  of 
the  Conference,  had  I  not  been  entreated  by  brethren  in  many 
parts  of  India,  who  are  not  present,  to  speak  for  them  on  this 
subject.  Too  strong  words  cannot  be  spoken  for  thorough  and  rj,^^  o-oldeu 
sustained  Christian  fellowship  among  ourselves.  We  must  pre-  rule." 
serve  peace  in  our  own  ranks  if  we  would  hold  high  the  stand- 
ard of  our  adorable  Lord  in  this  land.  I  plead  for  what  has 
been  known  for  these  centuries  as  the  Golden  Rule,  or  putting  it 
negatively,  if  you  please,  let  us  beware  of  doing   to  any    brother 
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what  we  sliould  not  enjoy  bis  doing  to  us.  Particularly  in  this 
matter  of  native  helpers,  let  there  be  a  good  understanding 
among  us  that  no  missionary  accepts  or  employs  a  luan  disci- 
plined or  dismissed  by  another  mission  without  his  bringing  satis- 
factory papers  from  his  former  field. 

Scandal  and  sorrow  will  be  prevented  by  our  adhering  strictly 
to  this  rule,  which  you  all  know  some  Protestant  uussionavies 
are  notoriously  violating,  Mr.  GuUiford's  suggestion  about 
commending  our  members  to  the  fellowship  of  other  churches 
in  places  where  they  go,  and  find  no  church  of  their  own  order, 
is  excellent  and  should  be  heeded  in  such  a  field  as  ours.  This 
would  save  immense  confusion  in  many  cases,  while  it  cannot 
but  proiviote  Christian  fellowship. 

But  it  is  the  effect  from  the  heathen  around  ns  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about.  Our  peace  impresses  them  with  the  beauty  and 
power  of  oar  holy  faith,  and  our  discord  must  turn  away  the 
hearts  of  some  from  the  truth  they  fain  would  accept.  Our 
blessed  Saviour  prayed  for  His  disciples  "That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  Thou  Father  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  Us  ;  /hal  the  ivorld  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 
Our  spirit  and  conduct  towards  one  another  are  telling  upon 
the  non-Christian  multitude  surging  all  around  us,  and  you  and 
I,  and  every  missionary  here  and  in  all  India,  are  making  it 
either  harder  or  easier  for  these  Hindus  and  Muhaminadans  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  now  distinctly  recall  how 
years  ago,  in  one  of  my  earliest  camping  seasons  in  Bengal,  the 
Christian  courtesy  of  a  beloved  brother  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  impressed  the  heathen  of  a  large  sndder  station  where 
we  chanced  to  meet  for  the  first  time,  and  where  his  native  assist- 
ants and  mine  came  together  on  the  Sabbath  for  worshipping 
one  common  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  I  say,  let  us  honour  and 
help  one  another.  Look  not  every  man  to  his  own  things  alone, 
but  "let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to 
edification."  So  shall  our  courage  and  strength  be  multiplied 
for  aggressive  service. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson,  m.d.,  AL  E.  C,  Jabalpur,  C.  P., 
said  : — Christian  love  and  courtesy,  rather  than  districting  the 
country,  are  the  principles  upon  which  to  settle  this  question. 
Districts  join  each  other,  and  a  previous  sjieaker  made  mention 
of  continued  friction  with  a  mission  in  an  adjoining  district.  A. 
brother  from  Rajputana  laments  the  coming  of  another  mission 
into  his  district,  and  baptizing  hundreds  of  people  whom  he 
^avs  he  "  never  would  have  baptized."  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  of  those  ignorant,  low-caste  people  will  accept  Christ  and 
be  saved,  and  their  children  become  intelligent  Cliristians,  which 
certainly  should  be  cause  for  rejoicing  rather  than  otherwise. 
As  to  helpers,  I  have  long  ago  decided  to  employ  no  man,  not 
even  from  my  own  mission,  without  proper  recommendations,  and 
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will    even  theu  be»  blow  to  do   so,    because  such  men  as  I    want  Fifth  Day. 
are  too  busy  in  the  work  to  be  seeking  employment.     An  uucler- 
standiug  about  salary  is  one  of  the  very  needful  things. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  m.a.,    A.  B.  F.  M.,  Madura,  said  :— I  A  mau  with 
also  have  a  grievance  in  this  m;Uter,  but  will   refrain  from  venti-  ^  grievance. 
lating  it,  for  I  remember  that  a  well-known  writer  insists    that 
every  one  who  has  a  grievance  is  liable  to  be    a  bore.      I  believe 
that  both  the  papers  presented  to  us  have  an  element  of  truth  in 
them.     I    am  strongly  in  favour  of  territorial  limits,  but    I    am 
equally     strongly     opposed    to    the    method    of    some    missions 
and  societies  of  retaining   large    tracts    of   country    which    they 
marked  out  for  themselves  ti    half  century    or  more    since,    but 
which  they  have  throughout  these  years  only  nominally  occupied; 
indeed,  have    shamefully    neglected.     1  maintain  that  it  is    the 
solemn    duty  of  such  missions  to  shorten  their  cords  and    invite 
other  societies  to  occu[>y  a  part  of  their  field.     Let  us   see  more 
generosity    and  justice    in    this  line.     Now,    if  a    new    society 
comes  into  this  land  it  has  to  pass  many  bright  and    promising 
but  pre-empted  fields,  even  though  they  are  practically  untouched 
by  Christian  influence  and  nre  rarely  the  scene  of  any  Christian 
activity,  and  go  a'way  into  remote  corners  in  search  of   an   "un- 
occupied" field.     1  would    that  missions  and    societies  could  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  only  right  they  have  to  claim  a  field  is  that 
of  full  occupancy  in  the  present  or  early  future.    Bearing  this  fully 
in  mind  the  territorial  limit  lias  its  decided  advantages.    Besides 
■  the  negative  benefits  referred  to  by  the  other  speakers,  I  believe 
that    it  has  the  positive  merit  of   presenting  before  us   so    many 
separate    and  distinct    metliods  of  mission  work,  each  one    with 
its    peculiar  advantages    and  representing  some  points   of   exel- 
lence  for  our  emulation.     It  is  thus  a  stimulus,    an  inspiration, 
and  almost  a  revelation  to  any  one  of  us  to  take  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation among  our  sister  missions  that  are  thus  allowed  to  perfect 
their  own  peculiar  ideas  and  methods  (»f  work.     I  heartily  agree 
with    the  former  speakers  in  reference  to  comity,    so  far  as   t^u'"  Bcnctits  of 
treatment  of  each  other's  mission  agents  and   Christians   is   con- eomity. 
cerned.     We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  matter,  as  nothing  is 
more  easy    than  to  listen  to  one  side  of  a  story,  and  that  usually 
the  wrong  one,  and  give  employment  to  a  man  or  receive  so-called 
Christians  without  making  the  slightest  inquiry  with  their    past 
connections.    .Comity    and    amity  here  can  only    result   in    rich 
blessing  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hooper,  d.d.,  C.M.S.,  Jabalpur,  said  : — It  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  that  at  Allahabad  we  have  never 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  comity  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  muchj  but  can  scarcely  hear  too  much.  There,  a  ^^  in.stance 
division  of  the  district,  among  the  several  missions  engaged,  is  of  comity, 
greatly  facilitated  by  nature,  as  it  is  almost  equally  divided 
into  tiie    portion    between    the    Ganges    and    the    Jumna,    tbe 
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Fifth  Day.  portion  south  of  the  Juinna,  and  that  nortfi  of  the  Ganges. 
So  the  first  was  kept  to  by  the  Baptists,  the  second  by  the 
American  Presbyterians,  the  third  by  the  0.  M.  S.  Now,  indeed, 
the  Baptists  have  retired  from  the  district,  so  that  the  Presby- 
terians have  tlie  whole  south  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  C.  M.  S. 
the  whole  north  of  it.  This  division  of  labour  is,  as  1  have 
said,  particularly  easy  at  Allaiiabad ;  but  1  am  sure  tliere  can  be 
no  insupciable  objections  to  it  anywhere.  We  have  practised 
the  same  comity  in  our  mutual  relations  in  work  in  the  cit,i/,  as 
in  the  district.  We  arrange  the  different  preacliing-places 
among  ourselves,  so  that  the  same  is  occupied  by  different 
missions  at  difierent  times ;  and  when,  some  years  ago,  our 
work  was  threatened  by  the  activity  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  and 
police  regulations  had  to  be  made  to  prevent  collisions  between 
them  and  Christians,  the  different  missions  acted  together  in  the 
arrangements  that  were  made.  Some  speakers  have  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  general  Missionary  ('omity  Council  for 
the  whole  of  India,  while  others  have  maintained  that  its  work 
would  be  better  done  by  local  Conferences  among  the  different 
missions  in  any  particular  locality.  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
these  are  desirable,  for  neither  can  do  the  work  of  the  other. 
By  all  means  let  the  local  inter-Mission  (yonferenoes,  where 
established,  endeavour  to  compose  all  dithculties  which  may  arise 
between  the  missions  ;  and,  where  not  established,  let  them  be 
so  with  all  speed.  But,  for  the  double  purpose  of  acting  where 
no  such  Conferences  exist,  and  of  forming  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal  when  the  local  Conferences  are  unable  to  arrange  matters 
satisfactorily  to  all  parties,  let  us  by  all  means  have  a  central 
Committee  or  Council,  whose  decision  no  missionary  or  mission 
may  disregard,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  being  made,  so 
to  speak,  outlaws  from  the  brotherhood  of  missionary  comity. 

The  Rev.  G.  U.  Rouse,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  B.  M.  S.,  Calcutta, 
said:— Territorial  division  is  good  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is 
not  the  chief  thing.  There  may  be  united  action  in  proximity 
and  discordant  action  at  a  distance.  The  point  to  emphasize  is 
that  all  missions  should  seek  to  work  in  harmony  and  not  inter- 
fere with  one  another's  work,  by  taking  people  and  agents  from 
other  missions.  Insist  upon  this,  and  we  shall  have  the  one 
essential  thing,  and  it  will  matter  little  whether  we  are  close  by 
or  distant  from  one  another. 

The  Rev.  A.  Clifford,  m.a.,  C.  M.  S.,  Bishop-Designate 
of  Lucknow,  writer  of  one  of  the  papers,  said  in  reply : — I 
have  little  to  add  to  my  paper  on  the  subject  of  comity.  It  was 
written  two  years  ago  for  a  special  occasion,  but  I  think  my 
views  have  on  the  wliole  been  confirmed  since,  and  to-day's  dis- 
cussion has  certainly  tended  to  sirengt^heu  rather  than  weaken 
them.  All  that  has  been  said  to-day  against,  what  I  may  call 
the '•  district  system,"  has    been    said   against  the  ^/i^^st's  of  the 
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system,  and  can  hardly    be    lield    to    hold    good    as    arguments  Fifth  Bay. 
against  the  system  itself.     Every  system  is  liable  to  abuse,    and  — 

jidvocates  of  the  "district  system"  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  where  the  system  they  uj)hold  has  been  perverted  and  made 
the  excuse  for  a  "  dog-in-the-manger "  policy  there  is  need  to 
apply  remedies.  But  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the 
remedy  is  the  abolition  of  the  system  itself.  Such  a  committee 
as  I  suggest  at  the  close  of  my  [)aper  is,  I  believe,  not  an  impos- 
sibility. It  would  have  much  intlnence  in  adjusting  ditKculties, 
and  though  its  suggestions  could  not  be  enforced,  there  is  a  high 
j)robability  that  they  would  generally  be  adopted.  Such  an 
inter-Society  Committee  exists  I  believe  in  London,  and  is  found 
useful  tliere.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  a  similarly  constituted 
one  should  not  work  here.  Or,  if  preferred,  there  might  be  local 
inter-Society  Committees  for  the  various  provinces  of  Indi.i. 
However,  the  moral  sense  of  the  Conference  will  condemn  the 
forcible  invasions,  by  one  mission,  of  the  sphere  of  another. 
Sucl;  high-handed  methods  of  evangelization  cannot  possibly  bo 
riiiht.  They  err  against  the  first  principles  of  Christian  charitv. 
There  must  at  least  be  communication  and  consultation  witli 
tlie  parties  concerned  before  entering-  the  district  where  they 
work.  But,  brethren,  with  our  284  millions  of  non-Christians', 
almost  untouched  with  Christian  influence  at  present,  does  it 
not  seem  preposterous  that  we  should  be  talking  about  infringing 
on  one  another's  work  ?  Who  can  doubt  but  that  there  is  room 
for  all,  if  all  do  not  insist  upon  rushing  to  the  easiest  or  more 
promising  fields?  A  little  sacrifice  and  self-control  and  good 
feeling  is  what  is  wanted  to  put  the  matter  right  and  keep  it 
right. 

Bishop  Thoburn,  d.d.,  M.  E.  C,  Calcutta,  writer  of  one  of 
the  papers,  said  in  reply:  —  I  have  noted  with  much  satisfaction 
that  most  of  those  who  have  s])oken  have  taken  my  side  of  this 
question.  It  is  very  true  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  but  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  of  the  dis- 
cussion they  have  been  with  me  in  the  expression  of  their  views. 
A  careful  reading  of  my  paper  will  show  that  I  appreciate  as 
highly  as  anyone,  the  evils  of  dissension  and  the  unspeakable  The  tradi- 
blessings  of  love  and  unity.  It  is  because  I  appreciate  these  tionnl  xwlicy. 
blessings  that  I  deprecate  the  traditional  policy  "which  most  Mis- 
sionary Societies  have  long  since  adopted,  and  advocate  the 
introduction  of  something  better.  I  shall  omit  all  reference  to 
the  personal  matters  which  have  been  thrust  into  the  discussion 
by  two  or  three  of  the  brethren,  save  to  say,  that  so  far  as  Mr. 
Kerry's  remarks  are  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  liere,  publicly  and 
frankly,  as  I  have  said  in  print  before,  that  the  S.  P.  G.  Society 
has  a  just  ground  of  complaint  against  the  mission  which  I 
represent,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  the  occurrence  until  two  and- 
a-half  years  after  it  had  transpired,  and  to  this  day  the  S.  P.  G. 
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Fifth  Day.      Society    has  made  no   representation   of  the  case  to    me.     For 
'  some  reason,  which  I  do  not  profess  to  understand,  Mr.    Kerry 

has  espoused  their  cause  with  fjreat  zeal.  T  shall  make  no 
further  reference  to  my  old-time  friend's  attack  upon  us,  but  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  his  omission  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  three  societies  in  the  little  field  to  which  he  has  called  your 
attention.  If  this  policy  is  as  good  as  is  here  represented,  how  is 
it  that  it  has  so  signally  failed,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  so 
many  others  like  it?  All  the  speakers  seem  to  think  that  they 
Not  a  now  are  advocating  the  introduction  of  something  new,  whereas  they 
thoory.  r^,.g  really  apologizing  for  something  which  has  been  on  trial  for 

a  liuiidred  years  and   has  conspicuously    failed.     Mr.  Kerry  has 
unwittingly  borne  testimony  to  this  fact.     Tn  a  district  close  to 
(yalcutta,  vuider  the  very  eyes  of  all  the  missionaries,  three  socie- 
ties have  come  together  in  adjacent  villages  in  spite  of  the  rule, 
and  the  complaint  is  made  that  a  fourth  has  also  appeared  upon 
the    ground.     If  you  will  read  my  paper  you  will   discover  that 
mv  chief  accusation  against  this  jiolicy  is  that  it  has  been  on  trial 
for  a  hundred  years  and  has  failed.     I  say  this    again,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  territorial  question,   but  also  the  proposed 
rules  of  the  committee  of  reference.  This  latter  feature  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  has  never  been  a  success  anywhere.  It  was  tried  in 
the  Punjab  abnut  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  so   complete   a 
failure  tlaat  within  five  years  very  few  missionaries  in  that  region 
knew  that  it  had  ever  existed.   1  once  asked  a  brother  up  there  how 
it  was  v^^orking,  and  he  simply  laughed  and  said  that  no  one  had 
Wd   sm-ead    P^^*^^  ^he  slightest  attention  to  it  from  the  first.     You  will  notice 
oro-anizations.  that  all  the  speakers  who  defended  the  traditional  policy  omitted  to 
notice  the  fact  that  more  than  one  organization  has  already  spread 
all  over  India.     The    Anglican  Church,  for  instance,  meets  you 
everywhere.     The  Roman  Catholic   Clmrch,   also,   is  planted  in 
every  i)art  of  the  empire.     Tlie  Baptists,  English  and  American, 
have  their  stations  dotted  all  over  India.     The  mission  which  I 
represent  has  likewise  spread  far  and  wide.     Some  of  you,    on 
the  other  hand,  belong  to   missions  which   have,  and    prefer  to 
have,  a  limited    district.     Your   policy    may  be    the    best   one, 
bnt  do  not  forget  that  others  have  adopted  a.  diiferent    policy, 
and  whether  you  like  it  or  not  they  have  been  working  out    on 
lines  whicli    they   could   hardly   avoid   under   their   respective 
ecclesiastical  systems.     Surely,  any  one  ought  to  see  that   it   is 
simply  a  waste  of  time  to   talk    to   one   of  these  organizations, 
which  has  already  spread    itself  out    throughout    the    empire, 
about  gathering  its  forces  together  and  retiring    into    a    corner 
which  may  be  set  apart  for  it.     But  if  we  are    to    divide  up    as 
proposed,  no  division  will  he  fiossible  which  is    not    a   fair   one, 
and  which  does  not  re-distribute  the  whole    territory   of   India. 
But  the  very  mention  of  such    a    proposal    sliows    its    practical 
absurdity.     We  must  not  part   with    reason    in    our   desire    to 
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adopt  good  measures.      1  distinctly  sidvocate  a  new  policy,    and  l^'nin  Day. 

yet  a  policy  which  is  not  uew.      It  is  that    which     we    have    all  ^J^^^^  i^iu 

had    tVoui    the    beginning.       No    rule    can    permanently    work  India,  Britam 

successfully  in    India    which    is    not    adapted    to    Britain    and  aud  America. 

America  as  well.     In  all  Christian  lands  where  free    thought    is 

tolerated  and  religious  freedom  enjoyed,  Christian    i)eople  learn 

to  live    and    work    together,    respecting    one    another's    rights, 

appreciating  one    another's    labours,    and   succeeding    in     their 

respective  tasks.        It    would  bring  utter  confusion  and    endless 

discord,  to    say     nothing    of    disgraceful     quarrels,    into    any 

part    of    England     or     America,    if     an     attempt    were  made 

to    parcel    out     the    country     into    districts    to    be    occupied 

by    single    organizations,    and    then  to  lay  down  a  code  of  rules 

and  create  a  oonimittee  of  reference  either  for  the  prevention  or 

the    settlement    of   disputes.     The    very     proposal     would    be 

scouted,  if  made  by  the  whole  Christian  world.    Sooner  or  later 

we  in  India  must  awake  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that    we  are 

at  least  as  good  as  our  brethren  in  the  home    lands.      We    must 

exercise  the  charity  which  is  exacted  there,  to   say    nothing   of 

the  common  sense  which   is  expected    from    Christians    there. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  all  need  to  remember  that  no  rule  or  policy  Y^j^^,^.^  ^f  rule 

can    change   character.     We    are    all   very    tnuch    alike.     Our  ou  character. 

infirmities  are  the  infirmities  of  the  race.     We  are  so  constructed, 

with  our  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  double  brain,  that  each   one  of 

us    has  a  double  vision  and  a  double  sense  of   hearing.     It   has 

often  seemed  to  me  that  human  beings  are    peculiar    in    having 

their    sense    of  vision    and     of    hearing    preternaturally    acute 

when  a  wrong  is  suft'ered,  and  strangely  paralyzed  when  a  wrong 

is    inflicted.       We    see  the  injury  done  to  us  most   vividly,    but 

are  almost  blind  when  a  wrong  chances  to  be  inflicted  by  us.     I 

fear  that  missionaries    are    exactly    like    other    people    in    this 

respect,    and    we    would    do    well    to    admit    the  fact  at  once, 

and   not  assume  that  in  the  nature  of  the    case,  after    we    have 

adopted  our  policies  and  rules,  all  of  us  wdl  see  exactly  alike  and 

everything  move  along  with  admirable  smoothness.    At  the  very 

best  we   must  bear  and  forbear,    and    instead    of    providing   a 

policy  which  shall  put  a  premium   upon  public  accusations  and 

counter-accusations    among    brethren,    let    us    adopt  the  policy 

ut'   the  New    Testament.     Let    us    remember  that    we   are   all 

brethren ;  let  each  one   do   his    own    work    in    his    own    way, 

and    not    get    unhappy    because    a    neighbour    works   upon    a, 

different  basis,  or  perhaps  is  unhrotherly  or    possibly    forgetful 

of   our  rights.      If  a  man  of  this  kind  chances  to  come  into  our 

neighbourhood,     all    the    rules    and    policies    which    could    be 

adopted  by  all  the  societies  and  churches  of  the  world  would  not 

change   his    character  or  make  him  a  more  desirable  neighbour. 

I   have  reached  my  present    views  on  this    subject    somewhat 

slowly,  but  chiefly  by  the  light  of  my  own  experience.     AVhen  I  Experience. 

fcu 
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Fifth  Day.  ^ame  to  India  a  third  of  a  century  ago  as  a  mere  youth,  I  was 
posted  to  Naini  Tal.  I  did  not  dream  that  I  could  injure  any- 
body in  this  wide  world  by  doing  a  little  work  for  the  Master, 
I)ut  when  I  attempted  to  visit  a  sick  soldier  in  the  hospital  I 
found  that  I  was  giving  offence.  When  I  went  to  hold  a  meet- 
mrr  among  the  soldiers  I  was  regarded  as  an  intruder.  When  I 
oro-anized  a  Sunday-school,  in  a  place  where  no  Sunday-school 
had  ever  been  held,  I  was  positively  compelled  to  close  it  ;  and 
even  when  I  attempted  to  bury  the  little  corpse  of  a  missionary's 
child  bv  rites  which  the  bereaved  mother  chose,  I  was  obliged  to 
have  a  little  grave  dug  on  the  mountain  side,  and  conduct  the 
burial  service  there,  so  as  not  to  trespass  upon  what  was  regard- 
ed as  an  ecclesiastical  right.  Do  you  wonder  that  at  the  very 
outset  I  became  wearied  beyond  expression  with  this  first  exhi- 
bition of  a  spirit  wdiich  is  in  essence  not  very  different  irom 
that  advocated  to-day  ?  Then  I  had  to  look  out  for  boundaries 
beyond  my  little  station,  and  I  became  so  wearied,  if  not  disgusted, 
with  the'  difficulties  which  beset  me,  that  I  rashly  determined 
to  preach  no  more  in  English,  and  held  to  my  unwise  resolution 
for  a  number  of  years.  At  a  later  day  I  felt  impelled  to  Avork 
elsewhere  under  special  circumstances,  but  at  every  step  I 
have  encountered  the  same  extraordinary  opposition.  When  I 
ventured  to  preach  in  Cawnpore  I  was  requested  to  retire  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Wiien  I  went  to  railway  men  who 
heard  no  one  else,  I  was  cliided  and  requested  not  to  interfere 
with  another's  labours,  and  thus  it  went  on  year  after  year, 
while  I  constantly  felt  oppressed  by  the  fact  that  just  at  the 
point  where  it  seemed  to  me  most  clear  that  God  was  calling  me 
to  a  special  work,  opposition  was  sure  to  manifest  itself.  I 
could  not  but  feel,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  to-day,  that  this  tra- 
ditional policy,  however  different  its  originators  may  have 
intended  it  to  be,  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  work  in  the  way 
I  have  described.  It  hinders  the  Gospel,  dear  brethren,  beyond 
any  doubt.  It  interferes  with  Christian  freedom  of  action,  and 
creates  ten  times  as  much  strife  as  under  the  best  circumstances 
it  can  prevent.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  present  situation. 
Applicatiou.s  At  this  very  hour  I  have  applications  from  fifteen  thousand 
for  workers,  persons  belonging  to  the  depressed  classes,  who  ask  me  to  send 
them  teachers  or  preachers  to  show  them  how  to  become  Chris- 
tians. I  cannot  disregard  such  an  opening,  and  yet  I  cannot 
lift  a  hand  to  help  any  one  of  those  fifteen  thousand  persons 
without  transgressing  this  policy  which  so  many  of  you  are 
advocating  to-day.  You  will  tell  me  to  make  the  work  over  to 
others,  but  there  are  no  others  to  take  it.  There  are  missions 
planted  in  most  of  the  districts  where  these  people  live,  but  some 
of  the  missionaries  will  not,  and  others  cnnnot,  do  work  of  this 
kind.  Some  do  not  think  that  their  work  lies  among  the 
depressed    classes;  others    say  that  they  have   too  much  already 
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in  hand  and  cannot  add  to  their  burdens.  One  dear  Anghcau  ^^^"  ^'^^' 
brother  told  me  that  he  and  many  of  his  brethren  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  join  in  the  work,  but  that  every  one  of  them  was 
carrying  as  heavy  a  load  as  he  could  endure.  Others  again 
have  not  the  peculiar  training,  or  skill,  or  knowledge,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  which  will  enable  them  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.  I  make  this  remark  with  reference  to  some  of  our  own 
missionaries  as  well  as  to  others.  Not  every  one  can  do  this 
work.  Now  I  can  get  men  who  can  do  it,  and  I  can  take  it  up 
at  once.  I  ask  30U,  and  I  put  the  question  before  the  whole 
Christian  world,  ought  I,  dare  I,  to  turn  mv  back  on  these 
people  and  leave  them  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  simply 
because  some  good  men  years  ago  laid  down  boundaries  over 
which  certain  missionaries  in  coming  years  were  not  to  pass? 
Time  will  shed  much  light  on  this  whole  question.  I  have  Possihlp 
often  been  regarded  as  an  intruder,  but  some  of  the  sweetest  results, 
recollections  of  my  missionary  life  are  those  connected  with 
the  change  of  views  which  missionary  brethren  have  under- 
gone on  this  subject.  I  have  known  men  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  old  policy  through  a  course  of  years,  and  in  the  end  become 
fully  convinced  that  the  new  policy  is  the  better  one,  and  to  admit 
that  they  had  stood  in  their  own  light  in  trying  to  prevent  brethren 
from  taking  up  a  work  which  they  did  not  fully  comprehend.  May 
I  mention  one  instance  :  a  brother  missionary  once  called  on  me 
and.  remonstrated  with  me  for  beginning  work  too  near  to  his  own 
post.  We  reasoned  together  in  the  best  spirit,  but  could  not 
agree.  He  felt  that  I  was  about  to  injure  him  and  his  work, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  cordially  admitted  that 
our  presence  near  him  had  been  a  blessing  and  only  a  blessing 
to  his  people.  He  stated  that,  so  far  from  hurting  his  work, 
he  had  received  more  new  members  into  his  church  during  that 
year  than  in  all  his  previous  ministry,  and  crowned  his  noble 
acknowledgment  by  sending  a  contribution  in  aid  of  our  work. 
May  tins  not  happen  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  alleged  injuries 
which  you  so  painfully  feel  at  the  present  day  ?  will  it  not  be 
possible  that  our  dear  brother  from  Rajputana,  when  we  meet 
ten  years  hence,  will  look  back  upon  the  events  of  the  decade 
and  say  that  our  entrance  upon  that  field  has  turned  out  very 
different  from  his  fears  ?  If,  for  instance,  he  finds  in  his  own 
mission  five  thousand  converts  from  among  the  depressed 
classes,  all  of  them  soundly  instructed  up  to  the  Presbyterian 
standard,  and  all  of  them  living  in  peace  with  their  Methodist 
neighbours,  will  he  not  then  say  that  he  miscalculated  the  results 
of  what  he  now  regards  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  his 
field  ?  It  used  to  be  said  of  the  Methodists  in  the  early  days  of 
their  history,  that  God  had  raised  them  up  to  be  peculiarly  the 
evangelists  of  the  poor.  Our  noblest  trophies  have  been  won 
among  the  poor  in  other  lands,  and  may  it  not  be  possible    that 
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Fifth  Day.  God  is  choosing  even  some  of  ns  here  in  India  to  be  in  some 
peculiar  sense  His  messengers  to  these  awakening  millions 
among  the  depressed  classes  ?  If  others  are  not  listening  to  their 
cry,  if  others  fail  in  some  way  to  reach  them  and  to  lead  them 
to  Christ,  and  if  we  find  the  agents  who  can  do  it,  and  who 
will  take  up  the  work  ;  in  the  name  of  our  common  Master,  my 
dear  brethren,  let  me  ask  if  it  may  not  be  that  we  are  right, 
and  some  of  yon  wrong,  in  our  views  on  this  subject?  May  it 
not  be  possible  that  instead  of  injuring  your  work  or  trespassing 
upon  your  grounds  that  you  are  hindering  us  in  a  field  which 
would  he  left  untilled  for  half  a  century  if  we  did  not  enter  it? 
S    k  t,   tlo  Time  has  many  lessons  in  store  for  us.     We  all  have  much  to 

God's  will.  learn;  we  all  make  mistakes.  Bat  we  need  only  to  seek  to  do 
the  will  of  our  common  Master,  in  order  to  avoid  inflicting  any 
actual  injury  upon  another's  work.  God's  work  never  operates 
against  itself.  It  cannot  do  it,  aud  cannot  be  made  to  do  it. 
Let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  each  and  all  doing  His  work,  and 
then  we  shall  be  found  helping  and  not  hindering  our  l)rethren, 
both  near  and  far.     Mav  God  bless  you  all. 


Xy.~^irORR     AMONG    ANGW-TNniANS     AND 
EURASIAN'S. 

AFTERMOOM    SESSION, 
Smam.  Hall,  2  to  4-30  p.m. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  S.oTT,  i).n.,  M.  E.  C,  Bareilly,  Is.AY. 
P.,  i»  llir  chair,  who  said  : — Wc  have  before  us  a  mostim-  Fifth  Day. 
portant  subject.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  is  not 
a  subject  suited  to  a  ^Missionary  Conference.  In  the  A  Mission nry 
matter  before  us,  we  have  a  vital  missionary  question. '*"  •'^'' ' 
Christian  people,  in  thinking  of  mission  work,  often  look 
away  from  home  to  some  foreign  field  or  people  on  whom 
they  are  willing  to  expend  their  money  and  sym- 
path}'^,  while  they  do  not  seem  to  see  real  missionaiy  work 
near  their  own  door.  We  must  not  overlook  the  great 
.importance  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  all  Anglo-Indians  and 
Eurasians  in  the  Indian  empire.  They  are  here  to  stay,  and  Here  to  stay. 
are  certainly  to  ho  a  powerful  factor  in  the  destinies  of 
India.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  they  represent  or  mis- 
represent Christianity.  Saved,  they  can  powerfully  in- 
fluence the  evangelization  of  India.  The}'  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  country  something  of  the  energy  and  dominant 
spirit  that  marks  the  European.  The  English  language  Ena-iish. 
is  becoming  the  dominant  foi'eign  language  from  Egpyt 
all  through  to  China  and  Japan.  It  is  to  be  the  common 
language  of  commerce  and  enterprise,  of  diplomacy  and  of 
general  evangelism.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
people  in  question  at  this  meeting,  and  who  speak  this 
language,  be  fully  influenced  by  the  Gospel.  We  cannot 
att'ord^to  neglect  this  work  whatever  else  we  may  do.  It 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  jaast  in  our 
zeal  for  other  forms  of  work.  We  may  rejoice  that 
more  attention  is  now  paid  to   this  matter. 
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Use  of  the 
term  Indo- 
Europeaus. 


The  import- 
mice  of  thi' 
work. 


1.     On  its 
own  aei'onnt. 


'i.     As  a.  help 
to  clireet 
Mission  work. 

{a)  By  re- 
moving an 
immense  ob- 
stacle. 


PAPER. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  GouldsmitHj  m.a.^  0.  M.  S., 
Calcutta. 

Work  amongst  Anglo-Indians  and  Eurasians  is  a  subject 
which  coukl  be  dealt  with  from  man}'  different  points  of  view. 
In  this  paper  I  purpose  only. dealing  with  that  part  of  the  work 
wliich  conies  more  directly  under  my  notice,  I  will  leave  for 
others  the  discussion  of  work  amongst  the  greater  number  of 
Anglo-Indians,  namely,  the  Military,  Indian  Civihans,  Planters, 
European  merchants,  &c.,  and  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
domiciled  Europeans  and  Eurasians  residing  in  IndiB.  To 
simplify  terms,  I  will  use,  throughout  the  paper,  one  expression 
to  embrace  both  the  domiciled  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  aud 
call  them  ludo-Europeans. 

I. — -The  importance  of  the  work  amongst  liido-Europeans  is 
sadly  overlooked  in  the  excessive  zeal  for  direct  mission  work 
amongst  the  heathen.  Euglish-speaking  people  have  souls  to 
be  saved  as  well  as  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  ;  but  because  there 
is  less  romance  about  it,  because  the  results  are  not  so  striking, 
and  because  the  work  is  conducted  in  the  English  tongue,  it  is 
often  looked  upon  as  inferior  and  of  little  consequence.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  of  precious  human  beings,  w'ith  immense 
powers  for  good,  and  at  the  same  time  terrible  opportunities 
for  evil,  dare  not  be  passed  lightly  by.  The  subject  may  be 
put  forward,  however,  in  another  way,  and  that  a  more  striking 
one,  before  a  Missionary  Conference.  Work  amongst  Indo- 
Europeans  is  absolutely  necessary  from  a  missionary  point  of 
view. 

Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  London,  said  : 
'' Let  me  tell  you  that,  if,  whilst  sending  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  you 
are  neglecting  the  claims  of  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in 
that  country,  you  create  a  class  of  missionaries  who  do  infinitely 
more  harm  to  God's  Church  than  all  the  heathen  together  can 
do,  because  every  Eui'opean  and  evei'y  Eurasian  who  neglects 
liis  duty  as  a  Christian  becomes  a  missionary  of  evil  to  the 
people  around  him."  The  inconsistency  of  professing  Chris- 
tians must  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  : 
yea,  more  than  an  obstacle,    an    absolute    opposing   force.     Let 
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this  be  overcome  and  removed,  aud  liow  much  more  easily  would  I^'ifth  Day. 

missionary  work  flow  on.     Well  may   a   strict  Parsee,  a  pious 

Hindu,  or  a  devout  Muhamraadan  think  himself  a  far   superior 

being  to  the  many  around  who,  while  professing  the    name    of 

Christ,  live  in  every  way  opposed  to  the    principles    of  Christ's 

teaching. 

The  power  of  the  life  is  far  cireater  than  the  power  of  words,  I  '\  ^  i*/"'" 
'  °  i  '  lug  a  power - 

and,  if  only  Indc-Europeans  lived  out  the  life  of  Christ   before  ful  wituess. 

tlie  heathen,  the  effect  would  be  marvellous. 

Whv  is  it  that  now  after  100    years    of    missionary    work    in  v^  .  -^^y  pro- 
'  .  "^  •'  clucing  a  re- 

ludia  there  is  tlie  constant  cry,  "  Send    us    more    helpers    from  L-ruitiug 

over  the  seas,"  when  at  the  very  door  of  the  mission  field  there  oi'"".     *"^   , 

■^  .  Mission  wurk- 

is  a  recruiting  ground   capable    of    producing    officers   and    men  crs. 

well  suited  for  the    work  !     The    answer    is   simply    this  :  The 

recruiting  ground  has  been  neglected.     If  only  greater    pastoral 

aud  educational  care  hiul  been    given,    there    would    have    come 

forth  from  all  sides,  ere  this,  earnest  and    willing  volunteers    for 

the  work.     From  among    the    Indo-Europeans    there  arc   some 

now  at  work,  and  right  royally  too  ;   and  there    is  material    fov 

many  more  if  only  greater  care  and  more  money   was    given    for 

their  training  and  preparation. 

May  God  stir  the  hearts  of  missionaries  in  the    field    and    the  3.    Mission- 
hearts  of  lovers  of  missions  at  home  to    believe    more    in    their  ]?pi(^,n|j^  ij^ 
fellow-countrymen  in  India,  and  to  take  such  an  interest  in  them  Englaud 
that  they  will  not  rest  till  everything  in  human  power  has    been  o-i-eater  iu- 
done  to  raise  and  help  a  people  that  will  warmly  respond  to  all  terest  iu  it. 
sympathy  and  love. 

II.      The  difficulties  oj'lhe  worl-  are  often  brought  forward  as  a  The  difticul- 
proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  it ;  but  surely  no  one  believing   that  ^^^^^      ^ 
with  God  all  things  are  possible  could  on  that  account  turn  aside 
from  it  and  have  nothing    to    do   with   it.     The    difficulties  are 
great  and  very  real,  and   sliould  be   well   understood,   that   thus 
greater  sympathy  and  help  may  be  given  for  the   work   and   the  1.    Sueial. 
workers. 

The  variety  of  social  grades  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans   and  C'^)    '*^<'^"ii*l 
consequent  lack  ot  unity  amongst  them  is  one   of  the  chief  hmd-  " 
ranees  to  any  successful  work  on  a  large   scale.     The  differences 
are  not  mere  fanciful  ones  ;  there  are  wide  divergences  in   every 
way,  and  to  look  upon   Indo-Europeans  as  all  of  a  class  is  to 
make  a  very  gross  mistake.     Each  class    seems  to  need    special 
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Fifth  Day.  thought  and  special  method  for  reaching  it.  The  social  difi'er- 
ences  often  of  people  residing  in  one  street  is  very  striking, 
though  none  the  less  perplexing.  This  makes  house  to  house 
visitation  a  great  problem,  and  well-experienced  visitors  are  neces- 
sary for  this  brancli  of  pastoral  Avork.  There  is  good  reason 
for  the  upper-class,  well-educated  Indo-Europeaiis  feeling  hurt 
vphen  they  are  classed,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  poor,  unedu- 
cated, thriftless  people  who  wear  English  clothes,  and,  at  times, 
speak  the  English  language. 

(/')  Povertj'.  ffhe  class  just  referred  to,  as  differing  so  entirely  from  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  Indo-Euro|)eaus,  is  a  large  and 
very  trying  one.  The  terrible  poverty  which  prevails  amongst 
them  seems  to  expel  all  thoughts  of  anything  higher  than  mere 
existence.  To  get  along,  no  matter  how,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  liberty,  is  the  great  life  object.  The  valuable  report  of  a 
Pauperism  Committee  for  Calcutta  has  lately  revealed  a  fearful 
slate  of  things.  16*6  per  cent,  of  the  Indo-Europeans  are 
receiving  charitable  relief,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  7*0  of 
the  Europeans  and  223  of  the  Eurasians  are  paupers.  When 
these  figures  are  compared  with  the  amount  of  pauperism  in 
England,  it  is  concluded  that  in  uo  county  in  England  is  there 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  charitable 
relief  as  among  the  Eiu-opeans  in  Calcutta,  or  one-third  as 
much  as  a/nowj  the  Eurasians.  Poverty  of  this  description 
can  at  once  be  seen  as  a  great  social  and  spiritual  problem  to 
deal  with.  It  is  very  hard  to  arouse  people  to  the  need  of  pre- 
paring for  the  future,  when  the  mind  is  taken  up  wholly  and 
solely  with  the  present.  Government  at  present  feels  that 
nothing  further  can  be  done  than  is  being  done,  but  what  the 
Government  cannot  do  the  Gospel  can,  for,  when  the  Gospel  once 
])euetrates  into  the  inner  being  of  a  man,  how  soon  it  raises  the 
general  character  and  enables  the  man  to  be  independent  of  his 
fellow-men  in  his  reliance  upon  God. 

(-•)  Houses.  Much  social  evil  can  be  traced  to  the  very  insufficient  house 
accommodation,  and  in  this  the  poor  especially  suffer,  though 
the  middle  classes  also  are  effected  by  it.  Home  life,  in  its 
simplicity  as  known  in  England,  is  the  one  thing  wanting  in  India. 
The  privacy,  the  domestic  barriers  so  precious  to  a  home,  are  sadly 
absent,  and  terrible  results  follow  from  their  loss.  The  sanitation, 
too,  though  clearly  greatly  improved  from  what  it  used  to  be, 
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is  tar  from  perfect,  and  must    be  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  the  Fifth  Day. 
bodily  and  mental  weakness  so  common  among  the  poor. 

But,  while  speaking  of  the  social  difficulties  of  the  work,  there  (d)    Ladv  of 
must  not  be  omitted  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  Indo-Euro   "'terest 

1  ii        .i  1     *.    £..1,  "  ■  ■         r  towards  the 

l)eansand  the  utter  neglect  or  them  as  a  consequence  arising  from  Comnmnity. 

it.  It  is  indeed  hard  for  a  Community  to  be  shunted  on  all  hands  : 
let  Christians  beware,  and  especially  Christian  workers,  of  ever 
throwing  a  reproach  against  them.  And  let  one  practical  result 
of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Conference  be  an 
increased  sympathy  for  t!ie  Community  on  the  part  of 
missionaries  and  their  fellow-workers. 

There  are  moral  difficulties,  alas,  as  well  as  social,  to  con- 2.  M<nal. 
tend  with,  such  as  are  not  so  manifest  in  England.  The  stand- 
ard of  morals  is  fixed  ver}^  low  indeed.  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Bar- 
nett,  after  a  visit  to  the  East,  writing  of  his  impressions  of  India, 
well  hit  the  mark  Avhen  he  said  something  to  this  effect. 
-Missionaries    have    been    presenting    the    Gospel  to  the  people  (")    ^^'''^^ 

1       i>  T     •       •  IT  rni         r  i    ^i  i       ,  staudai'd  (if 

before  proclaimmg  the  Law.  1  he  Lpw  and  the  prophets  must  ,Hoiais. 
come  before  tlie  Gospel  of  Love  and  Pardon.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  Sin,  in  its  intensity,  is  seldom  felt.  Gross  immorality 
is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  naught.  Lying  is  very 
prevalent,  and  debt  is  only  too  common.  The  ground  needs 
much  ploughing,  and  constant  hoeing  is  required. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  gene-  (''')  Inditfer- 
ral  carelessness,  arising  to  a  great  extent  from  the  relaxing  f''"'!i'^"' 
climate.  Who  does  not  feel  something  of  this  spirit  after  toil- 
ing through  the  summer's  heat  and  the  autumn's  rains  .^ 
Reason  for  it  there  is  undoubtedly,  but  the  fact  remains,  and 
ill  it  there  is  an  immense  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
A  constitution  so  weakened  with  indifference  is  easily  effected 
with  the  disease  of  Hindu  Fatalism. 

Closely  allied  to  this  indifference  is  the    want  of  perseverance  /.\    w    f 
so  common  among   the   younger  members  of  the  Community,  perseverance. 
It  is  complained   of  by  employers  of  labour,   as  represented  in 
the  report  of  the  Pauperism  Committee  above  referred    to,    but 
it  no  less  hampers  the  progress  of  spiritual  work. 

Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  social  and  moral  difficulties.  The 
difficulties  call  loudly  for  further  help,  and  it  is  for  Christian 
England  to  stir  herself  and,  by  taking  greater  interest  in  the 
Indo-Europeaus,  to  remove  the  ditficulties,  and  so,  as  shown  in 

SI 
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i'uTH  \)x\-.  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper,  remove  one  great  obstacle  to  direct 
missionary  work. 

Lu(<niray --  jjj^     From  these  rentiarks,  conccrnine;  the  ditficulties    of  the 

iiieut  and  _  '^ 

failure  of  tlio  work,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  there  was  no  encouragement. 

work,  with      This  is  not  so  ;  encouragement  there  is,  and  has  been,    but   vet 
sngg-estions.  '      _  ^  '      _  • 

it  has  not  been  without  a  good  deal  of  failure,    and   much   yet 

].  Spiritual,  remains  to  be  done.  Look  first  at  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
work. 

(")  Cli'ii' 1'  The  services  in  tbe  places  of  wor.ship  are,  on  tbe  whole,  very 
fairly  attended,  although  attendance  entails  to  many  ghari-hire 
and  often  exposure  to  the  heater  rains.  These  services  must 
be  a  power,  especially  where  godly,  earnest  men  are  placed 
o^'er  the  flock,  and  in  time  they  must  tell  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  tone  of  the  people.  But  beyond  the  regular  attendants 
of  the  churches,  there  are,  asalway.-^.  large  numbers  who  seldom 
enter  a  place  of  worship.  How  are  these  to  be  reached  ?  The 
clero'V  and  ministers  arc  mostly  so  occupied  single-handed  with 
the  duties  of  their  churches  and  the  business  connected  with 
them  that  thev  have  no  time  for  visiting  those  not  members  of 
the  congregation. 

b'     \'nliiu-  Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  only  a  few    voluntary    lay 

I'^'Jk'  '^  workers  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  ;  and  here  is  a  great  weakness 

in  the  churches'  power  in  India.  What  is  needed  are  good 
preparation  classes  for  young  men  and  for  young  women  to 
stimulate  them  to  the  importance  of  voluntary  work  for  God. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  working.  A 
more  organized  system  of  house  to  house  visitation  is  immensely 
needed,  great  though  the  difficulties  be.  This,  with  the  distri- 
bution oi:  carefully  selected  tracts  and  the  visiting  of  sick  or 
wavering  members  of  the  churches,  might  well  be  entrusted 
more  into  the  hands  of  lay  helpers  after  due  preparation.  A 
Young  Men's  Mission  Band,  started  some  15  months  ago  iu 
connection  with  the  C.  M.  S.  Church  in  Calcutta,  has  proved 
the  value  of  such  workers.  Three  evangelistic  meetings  have 
been  conducted  every  week  by  the  members  of  this  band. 
The  14  or  so  young  men  have  themselves  been  helped 
bv  thus  working  for  Ciod,  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  naucli 
o^ood  has  followed  the  words  spoken.  Others  probably  are 
working  on  some  such  lino,  but  there  is  room  for  much  more  to 
be  done  in  this  direction. 


wiir 
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Temperance    work  amongst    young  and    old  is  well    received,  1"  i'c  I->ay. 
and    proves    itself  a    useful   ally  to   direct  evargelistic    work,  (c)    Tempe- 
Drunkenness  is  not  a  besetting  sin  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans,  '^'^"•'^  work, 
but  still  there  is  sufficient  cause   for   the   existence  of  total  ab- 
stinence societies  in  connection  with  every  church. 

Work  amongst  the  children  is  the  most  hopeful  of  all.  On  it  (</)  Cliildreu's 
depends  almost  entirely  the  success  of  the  future;  unless  early  ^"^• 
impressions  are  made,  and  much  care  bestowed  to  protect  the 
young  mind  and  heart  pure  from  the  surrounding  corruptions, 
there  can  be  but  little  hope  for  the  coming  generation.  Children 
in  India  so  quickly  turn  into  the  men  and  women  of  India ;  the 
early  marriage  system  drives  many,  almost  against  their  will, 
and  before  they  know  anything  of  the  world,  into  the  despair  of 
want  and  responsibility.  It  is  impossible  to  expend  too  much 
care  on  the  children's  spiritual  training.  Much  is  being  done 
in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  there  is  good  reason  /or  encourag'e- 
uient. 

But  this  leads  us  to  tJie  educational  aspect  of  work  amongst  2-E(lnc;(- 
Indo-Europeans,  a  part  of  the  paper  which  calls  for  special  atten- 
tion at  this  Missionary  Conference.  What  are  Protestant  00  Roman 
C'hurches doing  for  the  young  Indo-Europeans ?  Look  at  tbe report  fatioli. ' 
oace  again  of  the  Pauperism  Committee  ;  see  the  list  of  f^ee 
scholars  in  the  sciiools  in  Calcutta.  Boarders  in  schools,  either 
free  or  paid  for  from  charitable  funds,  total  957  ;  of  these,  451 
are  in  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  This  proportion  is  alarming,  but 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  next  table.  Free  day  scholars 
iu  schools  780,  and  of  these  663  are  educated  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Then  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
European  Schools  in  Calcutta  and  Bengal,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  educating  over  two-thirds  of  the 
European  and  Eurasian  children.  Is  it  not  time  tliat  Protestants 
should  awake  to  their  neglect  and  stop  this  rapid  encroachment 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics?  Since  the  above  tabulation 
of  free  scholars  in  Calcutta,  a  free  day  school  has  been  started 
by  the  C.  M.  S.  Church,  the  (Jld  Church,  and  the  need  of  it  has 
been  vindicated  by  60  being  enrolled  the  first  nioiith,  and  bv 
there  now  being  110  on  the  rolls.  This  is  encouraging,  but 
there  is  opening  for  much  more  if  only  funds  were  forthcoming. 
In  the  higher  education,  again,  the  Rouian  Catholics  take 
the  lead — young  men  and   girls  arc  sent   to    their  colleges    and 
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Fifth  Day.  convents  because  they  give  a  better  and  cheaper  education.  It  i^ 
not  because  Protestant  parents  prefer  Roman  CathoHc  iDStructioii 
for  their  chikh'en,  but  because  the  Roman  Catholics  offer  greater 
advantages  at  cheaper  rates.  True,  indeed,  is  the  old  saying, 
'•'Give  me  a  child  till  ho  is  twelve,  and  you  may  do  what  you 
like  with  him  afterwards."  Here,  then,  is  a  crying  need  for  the 
children  of  Protestants,  more  free  education  for  the  poor,  and 
better  higher  education  for  those  anxious  to  pass  the  much 
required  University  examinations. 
(b)  Need  of  Beyond  this,  the  importance  of  a  technical  education  for  the 
edu"ati'oii.  po^^  should  be  much  emphasized.  The  Indion  Churchman  tlius 
wrote  on  this  subject  two  months  back  :  "  Sir  Andrew  Scoble 
was  in  favour  of  affording  greater  facilities  for  University  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Orr,  of  Madras,  thought  that  a  teclmical  education 
was  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  We  believe  the  latter  is  right. 
Everybody  mwst  expect  to  have  to  work  either  with  his  head  or 
his  hands.  The  native  has,  at  any  rate,  in  the  subordinate 
departments  of  head  work,  thrust  out  the  Indo-Europeans,  not  that 
he  can  do  better  work  than  the  latter,  but  he  does  the  same 
work  for  less  money.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  rooted  objec- 
tion to  working  with  his  hands,  and  this  objection  will  not  be 
overcome  for  many  generations.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  open  to  the 
Indo-European,  in  which  he  will  not  find  many  rivals.  He  has, 
on  the  whole,  a  finer  physique  than  the  native;  he  takes  more 
readily  to  manly  exercises,  and  he  has  not,  or,  if  he  has,  he  has 
no  business  to  have,  any  objection  to  manual  labour."  Could 
not  something  practical  be  done  to  further  this  technical  edu- 
cation ? 
3.    Social  Space  will  not  allow  more  than  a  reference  to  encouragemejit 

and  hints  regarding  the  social  aspect  of  the  work.  Enough  to 
sav,  many  harmful  customs  are  being  broken  down,  but  that  there 
still  lies  before  us  a  battle  against  the  early  marriage  system  — 
{n)  Customs,  against  the  extravagant  customs  at  weddings,  baptisms,  and 
funerals,  and  against  the  ruinous  habit  of  borrowing  money  and 
of  constantly  living  in  a  condition  of  debt. 

There  is  astir  in  Calcutta  amongst  members  of  the    Eurasian 

and  Anglo-Indian  Society   in    the   direction   of  imj:)roving   the 

dwellings  of  the  very  poor,  commonly  known  as  Irinials,  and    it 

Louses  ™''^y  ^^^^^  '■'^  hoped  that  schemes  for  model  dwelling-places    will 

soon  be  realities. 
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Truly,  the  work  amongst  lado-EuroiJeans  is  important  •    un-  Fn m  DaY: 
doubtedly  the  difhculties  are  great,  and  the  encouragements  but  ~" 

small,  yet  nevertheless  the  spiritual  future  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  shall  be  a  bright  one  if  only  Christian  people  will 
take  up  the  work  with  a  will,  and  be  determined  that  in  God's 
name  it  shall  be  a  success. 

"Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My   Spirit,    saith    the 
Lord  of  Hosts-" 


FIRST  SPEECH. 
By  the  Kev.  D.  OsnonxE,  M,  E.  C,  Mussoorie,  X.-\V.  P. 

The  insertion  of  this  topic  in  the  programme  of  this  Confer-  xii..  iinpnit- 
euce  demonstrates  its  importance,  and  that  from  a  missionary  ^^'^^  of  tbi> 
stand-ponit,  wliether  viewed  as  du'ect  missionary  work,  or  as 
exercising  iutiuence  of  the  most  powerful  kind  upon  missionary 
work,  the  subject  is  one  whose  importance  cannot  be  over- 
stated. That  which  was  once  a  business  mart  has  grown  into  an 
finpire,  and  the  company  ot  traders  has  become  a  nation- 
This  nation,  both  from  its  position  and  numbers,  cannot  be 
ignored.  They  are  growing  rapidly,^approaching  half  a 
million  at  least ;  and  as  the  governing  race,  occupy  a  position 
of  commanding  and  unique  importance.  No  Christian  worker 
can  alford  to  overlook  them.  Their  souls  need  to  be  saved. 
They  are  in  pccuHar  peril.  Tbeir  very  supremacy  and  national 
advantage  expose  them  to  the  subtlest  danger.  Men — young 
men — nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  associations  at  home, 
l)reathing  tlie  aroma  of  prayer  and  piety,  tlirust  out  here  amid 
all  the  temptations  of  sensuous  gratification  and  heathenish 
godliness.  Surely,  if  ever  men  needed  spiritual  help,  it  is  the 
liritish  born  and  British  descended  in  India. 

And  none  surely  have  a  higher  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  •' J)i-l)tor  to 
service  of  the  Christian  ^vorker.  The  soldier  protects  him,  tlie  ' 
tradesman  ministers  to  his  wants,  the  engineer  chai'ts  his  way 
tor  him,  the  official  preserves  peace  for  the  safe  prosecution  ot 
his  labours,  the  planter,  the  telegraph  operator,  the  railway 
mechanic,  the  ofiice  clerk,— all  help  him  forward  and  make 
his  work  easy  and  agreeable ;  surely  he  cannot  but  feel  like 
Paul  that   he  is  "debtor"  to  them  all,  and,  like  him,  resolve  in 
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Fifth  Day.     acquittance    of  that  debt — "  So,  as  much   as  in  me  is,  I    am 

ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you also." 

But   if  these  facts  be   ignored,    the  unquestioned,    powerful 
influence  of  such  service  upon  missionary  work  in  India  entitles 
Sir  Andrew     this    subject   to     the   weightiest    consideration.       Surely     Sir 
Scoble.  Andrew   Scoble  did  not  overstate  the  case  when  he  said: — "Let 

me  tell  you  that,  if,  whilst  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  you  are  neglecting 
the  claims  of  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  that  country,  you 
create  a  class  of  missionaries  who  do  infinitely  more  harm  to 
God's  Church  than  all  the  heathen  together  can  do,  because  every 
Euro})ean  and  every  Eurasian  who  neglects  his  duty  a'^  a  Chris' 
A  Sikli's  tian  becomes  a  missionary  nferil  to  the  people  around  him.''     In 

view.  Patiala,  where  our  mission  recentW  estal)lislied  a  station,  one  of 

my  best  personal  friends,  yet  most  resolute  opponent  to 
my  work,  is  the  educated  station-master,  a  cultured  Sikh 
gentleman.  I  hardly  visit  that  station,  but  he  immediately 
provokes  combat  with  the  thread-bare,  yet  none  the  less 
galling  sneer:  "Look  at  these  Christians  of  yours,  tliese  Euro- 
pean gentlemen  and  ladies" — pointing  to  the  swarms  of  racers. 
actors,  dog-fanciers,  &c„  who  visit  that  city — "  Why  don't  you 
convert  them,  instead  of  coming  to  turn  us  awav  from  our  faith."' 
A  paradox.  It  is  to  me  a  piradi)X  and  a  puzzle  that  whilst  all  missionaries  and 
Christian  workers  agree  in  painting  the  goilless  Anglo-Indian 
and  Eurasian  in  darkest  colors,  and  in  athrmiug  tliat  their  evil 
example  and  questionable  morality  are  a  powerful  obstacle,  nay, 
an  absolute  opposing  force  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  so 
many  gather  their  garments  around  them  and  "pass  by  on  the 
other  side,"  maintaining  that  it  is  none  of  tlieir  buisnes?,  the;i 
must  preach  to  the  heathen,  and  to  the  heathen  only.  Surelv. 
even  on  the  low  ground  of  expediency,  this  is  poor  wisdom.  It 
would  be  poor  farming  for  a  tiller  of  the  soil  to  sav  :  "  Mv 
business  is  to  plough,  to  harrow  and  to  sow  the  seed  ;  I  have 
no  concern  with  the  noxious  weed  which  cover  the  ground,  and 
which,  I  know,  must  nullify  my  best  efforts  and  choke  rhe  tender 
shoots  when  they  appear." 
The>vi)rktu  ^'  Consider  the  work  to  be  done.  It  is  to  get  the  nominal 
be  dou<-.  Christianity  of  India  soundly   converted  to  God,    and    not    only 

so,    but    to  so  animate  it  wilh  spiritual  life,  as  that  nil  its  influ. 
■    once    and     ])ower    may     he     actively     exerted    for    God     and 
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for  truth  in  India.  Tlie  nominal  Cliristianity  consists  of  ^"'11^^'"  ^*-^y. 
tliree  strata, — the  British  born  sojourner,  the  domiciled, 
well-to-do  Anglo-Indian,  and  the  poor,  neglected  Indo- 
European  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  these  three 
classes,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  view,  is  at  the  top,  and  which 
at  the  bottom.  For,  serious  as  the  view  of  poverty,  ignorance 
nnd  social  degradation  may  be  in  some  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
)ioorer  IndoEuropeair,  we  deliberately  believe  that  the  neediest 
and  most  pitiable  case,  spiritually,  is  that  of  the  upper-grade 
European  in  India.  The  "needy  poor"  must  give  way  to  the 
needier  rich.  An  educated  native  gentleman,  who  ti'avelled 
with  me  to  Bombay,  said:  "The  impression  we  entertain 
of  Englishmen  in  high  positions  in  India  is,  that  nine  out  of  tei> 
}tossess  no  religion  at  all." 

Here  is  the  work  to  be  done  — to  turn  this  nearly  half- 
million  souls  to  God,  to  transform  them  from  "missionaries  of 
evil"  to  missionaries  of  righteousness.  Think  of  the  thousands 
of  society  Euiopeans,  polished  and  cultured,  magnanimous  and 
just,  yet  devoid  of  even  outward  regard  for  religion  ;  of  the 
great  army  of  gallant  men  to  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  we  are 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  this  great  empire,  yet  whose  lives 
and  practice  contradict  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  Gospel ; 
of  the  exiled  planter,  the  wandering  surveyor  and  engineer,  the 
migratory  railway  mechanic,  with  scarcely  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  truth  ;  and  of  the  indigent,  ignorant,  and  degraded 
mass  of  poor  Indo-Buropeans,  suflering  all  the  pangs  of  poverty 
and  social  degradation,  without  ambition  or  aspiration,  often 
without  heart  or  hope  for  better  things,  sunk  in  pauperism 
and  vice— look  upon  these,  a  veritable  valley  of  bones — very 
dead  and  very  dry — and  you  are  constrained  to  ask  as  did 
Ezekiel  :  "  Can  these  bones  live  ?  "  And  yet,  remember,  this 
work  lies  at  the  very  thresliold  of  missionary  work  in  India. 
It  is  as  the  stone  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  Lazarus  of  heathenism  (.  Take  y*- 
within.  It  must  be  removed  before  Lazarus  can  rise.  Is  it  not  away  the 
txtraordinai'y  that  many  who  talk  with  absolute  indifference  or  ' 
despair  of  tlie  spiritual  and  social  elevation  (jf  the  low  Indo- 
European,  affect  to  believe  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen? 
No  heart  or  hope  for  their  own  flesh  and  kin,  professing  the 
same  Gospel,  bearing  the  same  name,  hoping  for  the  same 
heaven,  and  yet  persuading  themselves  that  they    have    mighty 
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FiiTH  Day  zeal  for  the  lieatbeu  !  Is  this  possible  ?  We  have  found,  after 
careful  observation,  that  those  who  talk  most  loudly  of  being 
called  to  the  heathen  only,  who  will  pass  by  a  wandering  brother 
without  a  word  of  counsel,  admonition  or  sympathy,  make  but 
poor  missionaries  to  the  heathen  ;  whilst  those  whose  hearts 
throb  with  love  and  j)ity  alike  to  all,  who,  while  steadily 
pursuing  their  own  work,  do  not  neglect  an  opportunity  of 
serving  an  erring  brother  by  the  way,  are  -the  most  successful 
after  all  in  gathering  sheaves  for  the  Master  . 

How  to  work       2.     Glance  at  the  qualifications  and  conditions  necessary   for 

Muctss  u  ).  g^,(.f.gggf^,i  „.Qj.]^_  There  is  no  patented  secret  of  success  in 
Clu'istian  work,  and  "work  among  Anglo-Indians  and  Eurasians '' 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  first  necessity  is  unaffected 
love  for  these  souls  and  earnest  devotion  to  their  welfare.  We 
have,  I  am  afi'aid,  been  commiserating  the  "  poor  Eurasian  " 
too  much.  Our  love  has  frozen  into  pity.  We  have  been 
revolving  bis  case  and  studying  plans  for  his  social  and  spiritual 
amelioration,  until  we  have  insensibly  evidenced  the  gulf  between 
him  and  ourselves  by  our  very  solicitude.  We  have  been  so 
occu[»ied  with  his  distress  and  degradation  tha,t  we  have  pushed 
him  fuither  away  from  us,  and  have  built  a  barrier  without 
knowing  it  between  the  poor  degraded  thing  and  ourselves.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  saying  tliat  I  deprecate  from  my  heart  the 
necessity,  if  necessity  there  was,  for  coining,  during  the  last 
twentv  years  or  so,  the  unique  and  unscientific  designation 
EiO'usian  to  distinguish  a  certain  section  of  Anglo-Indians,     I 

Eiirn.-iaii,  characterize  it  as  unique,  since  no  other  uiitionality  in  the  world 
is  named  after  its  descent,  but  by  its  habitat ;  and  I  call  it 
unscieutitie,  since  it  is'neitlier  definite  nor  distinctive.  A  name 
is  like  a  Ijoundurv  fence,  demarcating,  distinguishing,  defining, 
all  round.  It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  fence  oft"  on  one  side, 
and  to  leave  the  other  open  foi  all  kinds  of  marauders.  The  term 
Eurasian  walls  off  a  section  of  the  Community  from  the  pure  Euro- 
pean, but,  on  the  other  side,  who  can  possibly  restrict  encroach- 
ment ?  The  veriest  scallawag  who  aft'ects  a  coat  and  mounts  a  hat. 
may  change  his  name  from  Jiin  Sing  to  Johnson,  and  announce 
himself  a  Eurasian  I  And  this  is  actually  done  in  thousands 
of  caseSi  and  the  "  poor  Eurasian"  is  charged  with  the  muck 
and  the  niire  of  this  motley  mob.  Our  friends  have  taken  care 
to  invent  a  name  which  excludes  the  possessor  from  themselves, 
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but  who  cares  what  it  includes  /  Notice  the  practical  effect  of  ^'^i'th  I>av, 
this  in  the  doleful  report  of  the  Calcutta  Pauperism  Committee 
which  shews  that  22'3  of  the  •'  Eurasians"  are  paupers  and  then 
gravely  states  that  this  is  three  times  as  bad  as  iu  the  worst 
counties  of  England !  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  origin 
of  this  name  is  shrouded  in  an  assumption  of  immorality  as 
libellous  as  it  is  unwarranted.  A.  Bishop  of  tlie  Methodist 
Church  confidentially  informs  his  readers  that  "  This  mixed 
race,  be  it  remembered,  has  not  sprung  from  the  marriage 
relation  ;  "  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  cursory  skimming  upon  the 
face  of  Indian  affairs,  gravely  observes  :  "  This  class  of  people, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  most  unfortunately  situaled."  While  an 
Anglican  Bishop,  in  those  barbarous  days  in  which  the  whites 
and  the  darks  were  compelled  to  sit  apart  even  in  church,  is 
said  to  have  observed,  with  more  emphasis  than  delicacy, — 
"  You  are  the  sinners,  and  these  are  the  fruit  of  your  sin."  I 
am  not  surprised  that  with  such  an  assumption,  a  name  was 
invented  to  fence  off  the  unfortunate  bearers  of  it  from  respect- 
able society,  but  I  am  amazed  that  those  for  whom  it  wa> 
devised  failed  to  detect  the  bar  sinister  upon  its  bi'OAv,  and 
received  the  novel  designation  with  complacency  instead  of 
indignantly  repudiating  it. 

Whatever  view  be  entertained  as  to  the  merits  of  this  con-  Love 
troversy,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  basis  of  thought  is  not  ^^^'^'^'^•^'^n^' 
calculated  to  produce  that  earnest  and  cordial  love  which  is 
necessary  to  successful  work  among  this  people.  It  may  bring 
about  pity,  solicitude,  condescension,  but  these  will  not  unlock 
the  heart  and  give  access  to  the  soul.  The  love  of  Christ, 
beaming  from  the  eye,  tingling  in  the  hand-shake,  thrilling  the 
voice,  leaping  from  the  heart  and  grappling  with  the  best 
sympathies  of  the  one  whom  we  wish  to  serve — abolishing 
distance,  removing  bari'ievs,  bridging  chasms,  is  the  one,  only 
and  all-sufficient  factor  which  can  take  the  heart  captive 
for  God. 

With  this  there  nmst  be  a  faithful  presentation  of  Christ  as  a  Truth  neces- 
living  Saviour — as  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost.  Not  a  ^^^'J- 
homeopathic  dose  of  the  Gospel,' — a  mere  trituration — with 
the  saccharine  of  mere  profession  or  ceremony,  but  such  a 
presentation  of  Christ  as  will  break  down  the  mountains  and 
fill  up  the  \alleys,  as  will  unhorse  the  consciously  superior  from 
S2 
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I-jFXH  ]Jay.  t]jgjj,  pi-ijej  and  lift  up  the  degraded  and  fallen  and  poor  and 
out-cast  to  the  high  plane  of  Christian  manhood.  This  class 
of  persons  will  not  come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  them.  In 
Allahabad,  where  I  laboured  for  ten  years,  it  was  my  practice  to 
devote  one  day  in  each  week  to  the  special  work  of  visiting 
serais,  lodging  houses  and  the  abodes  of  the  poorest  in  the 
back  alleys  of  the  native  city,  bearing  relief  in  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing, and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  poor,  the  fallen 
and  the  ignorant.  The  recompense  continues  to  come  to  this 
day  in  transformed  lives,  reconstructed  homes,  youth  rescued 
from  vice,  ignorance  and  poverty,  now  earning  an  honest  and 
sufficient  livelihood,  adorning  the  profession  of  godliness  by 
consistent  Christian  character. 
I  duration.  >fQ,.  (.j^,^  J  dismiss  this    cursory    view    of    the    conditions    of 

success  without  at  least  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  young  of  this  Community  in  the  principles  of  true,  vital 
religion.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  Romish  Church  is  educating 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  growing 
Anglo-Indian  community,  and  even  in  the  remaining  less  than 
one-third,  there  is  a  very  small  fraction  under  the  active  influ- 
ence of  evangelical  truth.  Is  this  not  deplorable  I  Have  the 
l^vaugelical  Churches  in  India  then  surrendered  the  future 
generation  to  the  opponents  of  truth,  or  do  they  fondly  hope 
that  sowing  briars  they  shall  gather  figs  by-and-bye  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  Romish  Church,  in  its  educated  priests  and  accomplished 
nuns,  who  give  their  service  to  education  without  personal 
advantage,  have  facilities  for  this  work  of  an  extraordinary 
kind  ;  but  does  not  this  very  fact  accentuate  a  deficiency 
of  the  most  serious  kind  in  the  spirituality  and  vitality 
of  our  religious  work  ?  Is  there  not  found  in  our  churches 
devotion  and  consecration  equal '  to  this  emergency  ?  Would 
to  God  that  a  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  ))reempting  the  youth  and  childhood  of  our  Commu- 
nity for  truth  and  pure  religion,  might  be  so  impressed 
upon  our  hearts  and  conscience  as  to  become  a  control- 
ling force,  constraining  us  to  wise  and  concerted  action. 
Tlip  outlook.  3.  Glance  at  the  outlook  of  this  important  work.  Much  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done,  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  Truth  and  righteousness  are  dominant, 
and  public    sentiment  is  on    the  side  of   morality  and  religion. 
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Churches   and    societies   have    been   established,  and    ntianv  of  Fii  rn  Day. 

them    have  become  centres   of  light  and  blessing.     Revivals  of 

true  religion  have  taken  place  at  many  points,  and  a  witnessing 

band  of   Christians   have    been  raised    up.     No    one  has   done 

more  for  India  in  this   particular  service   than  William  Taylor, 

now    Missionary  Bishop   in    Africa.     His   work  is   not   to   be 

measured    by  the   number   of  nominal  Christians   converted  to 

God,  or  by  the  churches  where  his  enthusiastic  faith  enkindled 

a  glow  of  soul-saving  zeal ;  its  influence   has  touched  with  light 

and  warmth  and   blessing  every  church  and    mission    in    India, 

and    its  inspiration  is   felt   in   every  religious    movement.     All 

this  is  encouraging  ;  still  there  is    hard  work  to  be  done.     It  is 

to  be  feared   that    evangelical  religion  is  not  keeping  pace  with 

the  growth   of  the  Community,     The  great    need  of  the  day  is 

a  revival  flame  among  the   nominal  Christians  in  India.     Many 

rtfouv   churches    are  inactive    and  without    fruit.     There   are 

communities   to  whom  no    preacher  has  gone.     It  is  impossible 

that  litting-  spiritual    ministration  can    be  afforded    by  means  of 

the  regular  ministry  to    all  the    numerously  scattered  groups  of 

professing  Christians  in    India  :    but  may  it  not  be    hoped  that 

living  witnesses    from    among  the    laity  might    be  raised    up  in 

increasing  numbers    to    testify    of    the    truth   to    their   fellow- 

rountrvmen  ? 

And    this  naturally  leads    to    the   observation    that  here  is  a  Rrcndtiug 
•  ,■  J  c  --i  1--  ii-i    ttronnd  for 

recrmtnig  ground  tor  our    mmistry  and  missionary  work  which  j^^^  mini-<trv 

has  scarcely  been  improved  as  it  deserved.  That  some  have 
been  raised  up  and  are  preaching  the  Gospel  ably  and  snccess- 
fuUy  is  sufficient  demonstration  that  the  tield  is  fruitful ;  that 
so  few  have  been  brought  to  the  front  proves  that  but  poor  dili- 
gence has  been  employed  to  develop  the  resources  to  hand. 
If  but  one  devoted  and  capable  preacher  of  the  Word  had  been 
raised  up  in  India,  a  leader  of  God's  host,  it  wonld  for  ever 
have  silenced  the  doubt  as  to  the  successful  issue  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  would  have  inspired  the  most  earnest  and  hopeful 
endeavour  to  find  others.  But  has  this  been  the  case  !  The 
theory  is  held  universally  that  the  country  is  to  be  evan- 
gelized by  means,  chiefly,  of  its  own  sons  ;  and  yet  the  practice 
directly  contradicts  the  theory  It  is  frequently  regretted,  and 
amazement  is  expressed,  that  so  few  of  our  promising  Anglo- 
Indian  youths    offer   themselves  for   the  ministry  ;    but  it    is  a 
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FifxH  Day.  fact  that  in  certain  sections  and  under  certain  conditions  there 
has  been  an  encouraging  advance  in  getting  promising  recruits. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  the  wal^e  of  William  Taylor's  work, 
a  goodly  array  of  recruits — some  of  them  relinquishing  positions 
of  honour  and  high  emoluments — ^joined  the  army  of  workers. 
How  was  this?  Would  not  the  same  result  follow  similar  con- 
ditions elsewhere?  Given  a  genuine  spiritual  revival,  and  as 
surely  as  the  divine  fire  touches  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
seal  of  a  divine  commission  will  rest  upon  the  brow  of  some. 
But  more  than  this  is  needed.  "The  spirit  and  the  bi-ide  say 
come."  Have  we  been  quick  to  recognize  the  divine  seal,  and 
faithful  to  accept  such  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  Have  we 
been  diligent  in  seeking,  joyful  in  finding,  patient  in  training, 
hopeful  in  receiving  them  ?  Is  it  not  true,  in  some  quarters 
at  least,  that  honest  aspiration  has  been  discouraged  and  hope 
disappointed  by  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  Christian 
service.'  x\s  one  personally  acquainted  with  many  aspects  of 
this  hopeful  field,  I  must  do  the  many  devoted,  true-hearted 
volunteers  for  this  service  from  India,  of  both  sexes,  the  justice 
to  affirm  that  they  are  not  seekers  of  honour  or  emoluments 
iu  asking  for  equal  rights  with  the  foreign  missionary, 
but  they  feel  that  in  such  a  service  no  distinction  of 
colour  or  nationality  are  admissible.  With  these  foreign 
brethren,  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  crust  with  joyful  grati- 
tude, and  have  done  so  again  and  again  ;  but  they  cannot  per- 
suade themselves  that  any  differentiation,  save  that  of  capability 
and  experience,  ought  to  rule  in  this  matter.  Let  these  things 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  door  of  welcome  swung  more  widely 
open,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  this  field  will  yield  a  host  of 
harvesters  with  sickles  glittering  for  the  sheaves.  With  heart- 
felt gratitude  I  notice  striking  advance  even  in  this  matter 
in  the  religious  sentiment  of  Imlia;  with  [)rofound  thankfulness 
I  behold  many,  of  both  sexes,  raised  up  in  this  country,  taking* 
the  first  rank  in  this  blessed  service  ;  and  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  consecrated  and  capable 
workers  sliall  go  forth  from  the  recruiting  ground  into  the 
ripening  fields  of  this  great  land. 
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SECOND  SPEECH.  Fifth^Day. 

By  the   Rev.   Isaac   F.  Row,    Secretary  of  the  Aiiglo- 
Iiidiau  Evangelizatiou  Society,  Poona. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  suhject  on  the  programme  of  the 
Decennial  Conference  more  important  than  the  one  we  are  to  .sheeiD." 
consider  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Gouldsmith  in  his  paper  has  dealt 
more  especially  with  this  work  in  the  larger  stations,  leaving  it, 
as  he  says,  to  others  to  deal  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  large 
number  of  "  Anglo-Indians"  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  empire,  and  having  their  abode  in 
small  stations  and  out-of-the-way  places,  where  they  are  more  or 
less  cut  off  from  the  regular  means  of  grace.  For  several  years 
past,  as  an  Agent  of  the  A.  I.  E.  Society,  my  own  work  has  been 
in  this  direction,  and  it  has  led  me  to  travel  very  much,  so  that  I 
have  had  unusual  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  great  spiritual  destitution  that  prevails  amongst  these 
widely  scattered  ones,  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  but 
now  as  "  sheep  without  a  shepherd.''  I  have  in  the  course  of  mv 
travels,  again  and  again,  met  with  individuals,  who  have  told 
me  that  I  was  the  only    minister   of  the   Gospel    who    had  ever 

visited   them  in  their  lonely    stations.     When    in  Assam   some  t     v    „ 

J  _       _  iu  Assam. 

years  ago,  I  spent  a  month  in  a  large  tea  district  where  there 
were  quite  aunmber  of  English  and  Scotch  families,  and  I  learned 
that  they  had  only  been  visited  twice  in  twelve  years  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  even  then  these  visits  had  only  been  made  through  the 
request  of  some  of  the  married  planters  who  had  children  whom 
they  wished  to  have  baptized.  During  all  these  years  these  people  „ 
had  been  without  any  religious  serivce  whatever,  so  that  their  service." 
spiritual  condition  wasindeeda  sad  one.  I  spenta  month  in  that 
district,  and  was  most  kindly  treated,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  there  several  times.  After  leaving  that  sta- 
tion I  spent  a  week  at  a  large  jute  centre  where  I  found  a  good 
many  persons  (mostly  Scotch)  who  had  not  had  a  religious  service 
for  three  years— the  last  service  prior  to  my  visit  having  been 
held  there  by  an  evangelist  of  our  society.  When  I  went  to 
Assam  I  was  asked  to  give  three  months  to  evangelistic  service 
in  that  field,  but  I  found  such  terrible  spiritual  destitution 
there,  and  met  with  so  much  encouragement  in  my  work,  that 
I    remained  more  than  six  months,  and  the  following  year  went 
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I'uTH  Day.     yo-ain  for  several  inoaths.     Besides  this  experience  amongst    the 
planters  of  that  great  Province,  I  have  also  done  a  good  deal  of 

I'lauters,  evangelistic   vrork  amongst  the-  tea  and  coffee  planters  of  the 

"^  "  '  ^  Neil»herries  and  Coorg,  the  gold  miners  in  Mysore  and  the 
Wynaad,  and  along  several  of  the  lines  of  railway.  The 
latter  affords  great  opportunities  for  earnest  Christian  effort, 
and  I  feel  that  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  spiritual  service  to  thc- 
hard-worked,  and  in  too  many  instance^,  underpaid  railway 
employees,  many  of  whom  have  but  little  opportunity  for  Sab- 
bath rest  and  church  privileges. 

Mr.  Gouldsmith  has  rightly  urged  in  his  paper  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work  among  A\iglo-Indians — 1st,  on  its  own 
account  and  2ndlv,  because  of  its  practical  be, /ring  on  the 
great  missionary  worh.  With  reference  to  this  latter  point,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  urge  too  strongly  the  need  of  more 
attention  being  given  to  this  branch  of  Christian  service  in  India. 

I   am   sure   that  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  direct    mission 
Its  beariiis"  on  ,  ^.  i        c   ^i  ■  .  -ii 

work   amongst   the   native   people  ot   this    country,  will  agree 


mission  aw 


Avork.  ^j^j^  ^g  when  I  say  that  after  sixteen  years'  experience  and  wide 

observation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  re- 
centlv  said  of  China,  at  a  missionary  meeting  at  Mr.  Moody's  place 

,5uWMf '"  '  at  Northfield,  America,  is  equally  true  of  India.  Dr.  Baldwin 
was  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  China,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  missionary  secretaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  he  -spoke  impressively  of  the 
<'reat  ditficulties,  and  also  of  the  triumphs  of  missionary  work  in 
China.  The  greatest  of  all  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  that  land  he  affirmed  to  be,  not  in 
the  people,  not  in  the  customs,  not  in  their  idolatry,  because 
these  can  be  overcome,  but  in  the  ungodly  lives  of  men  from 
Christian  Europe  and  America. 

In   0,   report    of  one   of    the   missionaries   of  the     London 

Export.*  Missionary     Society   in    India,    published    not    long   ago,    the 

following  appears :— "  Rani  Khet,  being  a  military  hill 
.sanitarium,  the  European  community  is  composed  principally 
of  soldiers,  a  class  ivkose  ir,ffuence  so  materially  afects  our  v:ork 
among  the  natioe?,  that  we  feel  our  efforts  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  must  be  unremitting  and  vigorous." 

In    a  recent   number   of  the   Indian    Witness  of  Calcutta, 
there   is  the  fcllowing   passage  by    the    Editor,    an   old   and 
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experienced  missionary  : — "  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since,  for  Fnnt  Dav. 
the  first  time,  we  were  interrupted,  while  preaching  on  the  streets  a  .safi 
to  Hindus  and  Mnhammadans,  by  the  arrival  of  a  couple  of  ^'^'^'^'^'^"^• 
European  soldiers  the  worse  for  liquor.  It  was  for  us  a  most 
startling  and  humiliating  experience.  We  dropped  our  eyes 
in  shame  ;  our  arguments  for  Christianity  based  on  the  perfect 
morality  of  its  Pounder  were  swept  away  by  the  conspicuous 
immorality  of  men  wh  o,  among  Hindus  and  Mnhammadans, 
were  known  and  designated  as  Christians.  Years  before  this 
incident,  in  the  confidential  talk  a  missionary  often  enjoys  with 
his  non-Christian  pupils,  we  had  heard  of  this  and  that  otficer 
of  the  Government  who,  in  some  way  or  other,  had  shown  dis- 
regard of  either  the  doctrines  or  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
had  failed  as  representatives  of  a  distinctively  Christian  civili- 
zation. And  widening  the  circle  of  observation,  we  have  from 
time  to  time  learned  the  sad  truth  that  not  only  in  the  dif- 
ferent brandies  of  Grovernment  service,  but  also  among  the 
rejjresentatives  of  the  Christian  faitli  generally,  there  is  too 
often  an  undeniable  failure  to  apprehend  the  responsibility  of 
their  lives  as  nominal  Christians  in  a  non-Christian  land." 

Such    testimonies,    as     to  the    urgent    need,    and    the    great 
importance  of  this  "work  amongst  Anglo-Indians,"  even  from  a 
purely  'missioni2nj  stand-point,  might  lie    multiplied   indefiniteh-, 
and   we  may  Avell  hope  that  as  a  result  of  our  consideration  of 
this  subject  to-day,  there  may  be  a  revived  and   ever-deepening  *    >  ii  f  i- 
interest;    in    this    branch    of   Christian    service,    and    that    the  interest. 
churches  at  home  may  be  led  to  realise,  as  never  before,  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  are  in  a  very  real  sense   missionaries,  and 
bearing   a  very  important    part  in  the   great  work  of  trying   to 
win  India  for  Christ.     For  the  purpose  of  reaching    the  isolated 
and    scattei'ed  "Anglo-Indians"  of    whom  I  have    spoken,    and 
amongst   whom  I    have   been  for  so    many  years    labouring,    jtAuui]- 
seems   to  me  that  an    Unsectarian    Itinerant    Minishy,  such    as  miiiilVrv' 
that  of  the  "Anglo-Indian  Evangelization  Society,"  is  eniinently 
adapted. 

At  present  we  have  but  very  few  labourers  for  this  great  work,  -xr^  .^,  i. 
but   I  trust  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest   will  la_y   it  upon  the  bonrers  re- 
hearts    of  His    people  to  pray  that  we  will  thrust  out  more  "^l""'^''- 
abourers  into  this  harvest  field,  and  that  the  time  may  soon  come 
when   this  deep  need  shall    be  so  met  that   even  in  all  this   vast 
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Fifth  Day.  empire  there  shall  he  none  of  "our  kith  and  kin,"  isolated  and 
aieo-lected  as  to  justify  them  in  casting  at  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  reproach,  'no  man  careth  for  my  soul.'  In  the  great  com- 
mission to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  there  is  the  special  obligation  to  go  first  to  '  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of"  Israel,"  and  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep 
what  a  lesson  there  is  for  us  in  the  example  of  the  good 
shepherd  wholeft  the  ninety  and  nine  to  go  off  into  the  mountains 
and  seek  the  one  sheep  that  had  gone  astray,  and  finding  it, 
iiavino-  more  joy  over  that  one,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine. 

I  myself  could  tell  of  many  delightful  experiences  of  this  kind, 
whenthe  Spirit  of  God  has  led  me  into  some  very  out-of-the-way 
spot  to  try  and  teach  a  poor  isolated  and  lonely  soul  brought  up 
in  the  Christian  faith,  but  now  cut  off  from  all  religious  privi- 
leo-es,  and  surrounded  by  the  deadening  and  blighting  influences 
of  heathenism.  It  has  often  been  painful  to  me  to  be  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  time,  to  decline  pressing  invitations  to  pay 
prolonged  visits  to  such  persons. 

From  a  missionary  j^oint  of  vieiv,  how  important  is 
the  salvation  of  these  individuals,  when  we  remember 
that  in  almost  every  instance  they  stand  as  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Christian  faith  before  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  native  people  of  the  land. 

What  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil  thus  centres  in  and  around 
these  sino-le  individuals  called  Christians,  and  as  such  read  and 
known  of  all  about  them.  How  glorious  the  result  if  they  be 
walking  worthy  of  that  sacred  Name.     As   the   outcome  of  the 

The  Rev.  C.  Hq^^  C.  Grubb's  recent  mission  amongst  the  planters  of  Ceylon, 
there  is  now,  I  am  informed,  a  good  deal  of  interesting  and 
successful  mission  work  carried  on  by  converted  planters 
amongst  the  coolies  employed  on  their  estates,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  whenever  an  "  Anglo-Indian"  becomes  a  true  Christian, 
he  is  made  alive  to  his  responsibility  with  reference  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  people  about  him,  and  he  manifests  a  practical 
interest  in  the  great  work  of  Christianizing  this  land.  If  there 
were  time  I  could  give  interesting  illustrations  of  this  in  my 
own  experience,  but  others  are  to  speak  after  me,  and  I 
will  therefore  now  conclude  by  earnestly  hoping  with  Mr. 
Gouldsmith  that  "missionaries  in  the  field,  and  lovers  of 
missions  at  home,  may  be  led  henceforth  to  take  such  an  interest 


Grubb' 
mission 
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ill  tlieir  fellow-con ntrymen  in  India,  that  tliey  will  not   rest  till  Fifth  Day. 
everything  in  human  power  is  done  to  save  them." 

The  meeting  being  now  open  for  discussion, — 

The  Rev.  C.  A,  E.  Diez,   Basel   Mission,    Kasaragod,    South  St.  Paul  an 
Canara,   said: — Although   a  foreigner  I  can  give    proof   that  I      '"^ 
have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  subject.     It  was  God's    good  way 
to  send  me  to  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Hebich.     This  man  with  a 
Pauline  spirit  preached  to  everybody.     He  devoted  himself  also 
to  regular  English  preaching.     I  have  witnessed  how  European 
officers  and  ladies  were  truly  converted  by  his  powerful  preach- 
ing at  Cannanore  and  other  places.     These  conversions    are  the 
strongest  possible    proof  of  the    renewing  power  of  the    Gospel 
which    God    grants    to    the    heathen    of   this    country.     Why 
should  we    omit    to  strengthen  the    fort    from  which    we  sally 
forth    to    take    the    enemy's    fortress?       Besides    the     Pauline 
practice,  ties    of  blood    also    give  me    a  right  to  speak.     1    had 
an  English  wife,  and  Ena;lish  blood  runs  in  my  children's  veins, 
and  this  increases  my  interest.     Now,  what  I  am  most   anxious 
to  say  on    the    subject,  I  may  be    permitted   to  read    from    my  Our  duty. 
paper    on    "  Romanism,"    pp.   24-25.       We   oive    attention    to 
Europemis   and   Eurasians,     Although   we    are    a    missionary 
body  sent  for  the  conversion    of  the  heathen,  we  are    surely  no 
priests  and   levites  who   intend    passing  by  our  own   kith    and 
kin    in    danger  as    to  body,    soul  and  spirit  !  — Let  us  ^^;'«e?«(i  To  befriend 
our  own    unfortunate    countrymen    and  countrywomen  in    this  oui"  fellow- 
country   who,  as  often  without,  as  through  their  own  fault,  are  countiymeu. 
exposed  to  many   sufferings,  and  are   often  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing  renegades,    through  offers    made    unto     them. — Dissuade  u.  q  schools, 
evangelical    parents    from    sending    their    children    to    Roman 
Catholic  institutions,    where    they    are  in    danger   of  imbibing 
another  spirit  and  forfeiting  their  happiness.    There  are  mothers 
who   require    to  be  reminded    of   their  high    calling  to    educate 
their  children    tor  God.     A  little    smattering  in  French,  music, 
drawing,  &c.,  acquired  in  convents,  is  too   high  a  price  to    pay 
for    spiritual    shipwreck.       Let    us    talie   io  heart    that   many  pj.Q|.ggj.3^jj^ 
European   and    Eurasian    parents,  owing   to    different    circum-  schools 
stances,  among  which  the    low    exchange  is   one,  are    forced    to  necessary. 
keep  their  children  in  India  and  to  send  them  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic institutions  in    order  to  get  them  educated.     We  do  not  dis- 
parage what  is  being   done,  but  we  are  certain  far   more  ought 
to  be  done  to  meet    the   want.     There   is  enough  of  evangelical 
money,    self-sacrifice   and  energy  to  build  and  keep    up  board- 
ing houses  for  such  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  healthy  localities 
where  they  might  be  educated  at  cost  price.     A  sound  of  alarm 
to  the  evangelical  churches  all    over  the  world  is  certainly  not 
out  of  place. 
83 
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Mrs.  SoRABji,  I.  F.  N.  S.,  Vintoria  High  School,  Poona, 
said:--I  come  forward  to  speak  on  tliis  subject,  not  as  a  Euro- 
pean or  Eurasian,  but  as  a  Christian.  I  have  had  much  to  do 
■with  Eurasians,  during  the  forty  years  that  I  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  mission  field,  and  i  have  known  many  who  have 
shone  for  Jesus  all  their  lives.  In  years  gone  by,  I  must  admit, 
they  did  not  readily  or  willingly  engage  in  missionary  work, 
nor  encourage  their  children  to  do  so;  but  of  late  years,  the 
feeling  has  wonderfully  changed.  Given  Christian  influence 
and  training,  they  make  as  earnest  and  devoted  workers  as  any 
other  class.  I  know  a  dear  Eurasian  missionary  lady  in  this 
very  city  (Bombay)  who  for  many  years  has  been  devoting  her 
life  to  this  work,  in  whole-hearted  consecrated  service,  and  God 
is  using  and  blessing  her  more  and  more.  And  I  know  there 
are  others  scattered  throughout  this  land,  I  could  tell  of  some 
dear  boys  and  girls — once  my  pupils — who  have  now  gone  forth 
into  the  world ;  and  are  not  only  living  honourable  and  useful 
lives,  but  are  doing  their  best  to  further  Christ's  Kingdom. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz,  M.  E.  C,  Naini  Tal,  N.-W.P., 
said  :  — I  would  emphasize  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Diez  about  the 
lack  oC  Evangelical  Schools  for  European  and  Anglo-Indian 
children.  I  am  amazed  that  no  English  or  Scotch  Society 
has  taken  up  this  as  a  part  of  its  regular  work.  So  far  it  has 
been  left  almost  wholly  to  American  missions  to  provide  these 
classes  with  schools  in  which  children  are  taught  the  way  of 
salvation  by  simple  faith  in  Christ.  Rome  is  awake  whoever 
else  sleeps.  Look  at  her  magnificent  real  estate  and  territorial 
equipment  for  this  task  !  She  has  scores  of  lakhs  invested  in 
India,  and  indents  indefinitely  upon  Europe  for  priests  and 
nuns  to  maintain  schools  for  the  classes  who  must  set  the  pace 
for  the  native  church  in  India  for  another  century.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  almost  criminal  apathy  of  Protestants  in  this 
matter.  It  is  high  time  that  we  awake  out  of  sleep.  We  have 
overlooked  the  source  of  supply  for  mission-helpers  and 
missionaries.  God  has  placed  such  a  source  at  our  doors. 
Missionaries  have  too  long  permitted  themselves  to  be  swayed 
by  the  opinion  of  godless  Anglo-Indians  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  Eurasian  and  domiciled  i^nglo-Indians.  This  source 
can  be  tapped  best  by  schools  in  which  the  youth  are  captured 
for  Clirist  and  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit.  God  has 
permitted  me  to  see  some  of  this  class  led  to  Christ,  and  from 
among  them  some  are  now  effective  helpers  in  the  Gospel,  while 
working  at  their  own  professions,  and  others  are  intending  to 
enter  the  work  as  missionaries.  I  would  not  minify  other 
agencies.     I  call  attention  to  the  schools. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Organe,  Secretary,  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
]\Iadras,  said: — During  my  residence  of  twenty-six  years  in 
India  I  have  worked    a  good  deal    among  Eurasians,  and  I  can 
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speak  liiglily  of  their    Christian  life  and    conduct  as  a  Commu-  Fifth  Day. 
nity.     Some  of  the   brightest  Christians   I    have    known    have  ,,     — 
been  in  their  ranks.     I  can   also  bear    favourable    testimony  to  bi-^rht*^^*^ 
their  liberality  as  may  be  seen    by  the  long  list  of  their    contri-  Christians. 
butions  to  the    society  I  represent.     In   my  opinion   Europeans 
ought  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  those  who  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  their    kith  and    kin,    and  approach    them  in  a    kindly  spirit. 
In  particular  I  bespeak  a  warm   interest  in  those  of  them  whose 
work  compels  them  to  live  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  in    the 
families  scattered   over  our  lines    of  railway,  shut   off  as   they  Many  are 
are  from   regular   ministerial   oversight.     Some   of  these  seem  cF"te 
almost  to  lose  sight   of  the  Sunda}',  and  often  when    travelling  ^if^glccted. 
I  have   known  many  to    make  use  of  any  means  and    to   bring 
forward   all    kinds   of  excuses   for   non-attendance    at  services 
which  I  have    held    among    them.     I  regret    the    unwillingness 
of  some  Eurasian  congregations  in  the  South  to  receive  as  a 
minister  one   of  their    own  class   and  also    the    readiness   with 
which  many  Protestant   parents  send  their  children  to  Convent 
Schools. 

The   Rev.  David  Reid,    m.a.,   b.d.,    Minister    of  Wellesley  rpj^^  ^^^...j^^ 
Square  Free    Churcli,    Calcutta,  said  :  —  So    far   as    a  pastor    ofiuiL'an." 
a  congregation    of  Anglo-Indians  and    Eurasians    is  able  to    do 
anything  towards  heightening    the  moral  and  spiritual    tone  of 
this  Commtniity  and  building  up  among  them  a  strong  and  true 
and  attractive  type    of  Christian  life,  he    is    telling  directly  and 
most    helpfully  upon    missionary  work.     A  good    deal  is  heard  ^^,^. 
about  the  wicked   lives  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  in  India,  n^^^^^ 
and    no  doubt  there  is,  alas  !    considerable   foundation   for  the  an  over- 
report.     Still    the   matter  is   probably  overstated    rather    than  statement, 
understated.     At    home,  a   man  whose    heart  is    bent  on    sin  is 
often  kept    in    the  way  of   outward    decency  and  of  attendance  Environment 
upon  rehgious  ordinances  by  parental  and  social    and  traditional 
intluences.     In  India,  these  external   restraints   are  to  a  great 
extent  removed  ;  the  man  has  little  motive  for    appearing  better 
than  he    really  is  ;    he  lets    us  see  the  worst  of  him.     There   is 
an  honesty  and  openness  and  absence  of  hypocrisy  about  much 
Anglo-Indian  worldliness  and  unrighteousness. 

Unbelief  is  often  fostered  by  travel  and  life  in  heathen  lands,  tj  f 

and  unbelief,  more  or  less  pronounced,  is  widely  prevalent  unbelief. 
among  Anglo-Indians,  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with  and  wisely 
met.  In  many  cases  a  young  man  drifts  or  is  led  into  sinful 
and  irreligious  ways  unwittingly  and  unwillingly  ;  and  even 
the  worst  man  has  generally  some  soft  place  in  his  heart  at  guo-gestion 
which  he  can  be  approached — some  blessed  memory  of  a  father 
or  mother  or  godly  home.  When  a  young  man  is  coming  out 
to  India  his  friends  ought  to  write  and  announce  his  arrival  to 
some  one  of  us  missionaries  or  ministers,  near  whom  he  will  be  ; 
and  we  ought   to  welcome  him    and  try  to  engage  his  interest, 
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and,  where  possible,  his  practical  help  in  onr  wor^c.  If  Angle- 
Indians  hare  often  been  to  blame  in  standing  aloof  from 
missionary  work,  missionaries  hare  sometimes  been  to  blame 
in  standing  aloof  from  Anglo-Indians. 

Mrs,  F.  L.  McAfee,  Lady  Superintendent,  Government 
Training  College  for  Mistresses,  Abmedabad,  Guserat,  said  :  — 
I  feel  some  diffidence  in  speaking  on  this  platform,  as  I  cannot, 
in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  claim  to  be  a 
missionary.  Yet  in  the  Training  College  under  my  charge  I 
have  four  Anglo-Indians,  and  no  less  than  twenty-three  i^ative 
Christian  young  women  and  girls  studying  in  the  classes  with 
my  Hindu  students.  I  think,  therefore,  I  may  almost  claim  to 
belong  to  that  large  but  somewhat  despised  body  —  the  "  lay 
missionaries."  And  as  such,  perhaps,  i  may  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words. 

A    great    deal    has  been  said  at  some  of  these  meetings  about 
Eurasians  and  domiciled  Anglo  Indians — chiefly  I  may  say  of  a 
depreciatory  character.     At  the  meeting  held  in  the    large  hall 
to  discuss    the  problem  of  "  work  awiong  women,"  some  of  the 
European    and    American   lady  missionaries  publicly  expressed 
their  surprise  that  their  "  Indian  sisters,"  the  domiciled  An;ilo- 
Indians    and    Eurasians,    volunteered  in    such    small    numbers 
for   mission    work.     It   was,    therefore,    generally    agreed  that 
the   various   mission   societies    should   be   urged    to  send  more 
agents    from    Europe    and  from    America  to  labour  among  this 
class,     so    that    the   latter,    when    converted,     might     devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the-Lord.     In   reply  to  this,  I  would 
say   there    are  hundreds    among  the    domiciled    Anglo-Indians 
and   Eurasians   here   who    are    not    only  converted    men    and 
women,    but   who    would    gladly    come    forward     for    mission 
work  were    they    only    treated    properly  by  the    missionaries  ! 
But    it   is    a   lamentable    fact  that  many  mission  agents,  while 
seeking    to    break    down  caste   among    the    heathen,  yet  have 
caste    amongst    themselves.     To    many  interested    in    missions, 
it   seems    a    sad    thing   that  zenana  missionsiries    sent    out    by 
Christian    societies  to  teach  high  caste  Hindu  women  that  God 
hath  '  made  of  one  blood'    all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  should 
yet    often    treat    with    marked    contempt  such    of  their  fellow- 
workers  as  happen  to  have  a  few  droj)S  of  Hindu  blood  flowing 
in  their  veins.     I   think  it    only    right,    however,  to  add  that 
I,  too,    have    not   always    been    free  from  this    un- Christ-like 
prejudice,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  for  many  years    past    God 
has  been  gradually  thinking    this  out  of  my   heart.     As  regards 
the  respective  status  of  the  workers,  I   would  submit  that  there 
should  be  no  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  service  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     Even  in  the  Government  service  to  which  I  belong 
(and  which  I  was  sorry  at  one  of  these  meetings  to  hear  termed 
immoral),    when   a  man  or  woman  is  appointed  to  a  post,  he  ar 
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she   rises   by    order  of  scnioriiy  in  that  post  irrcpecttve  of  the     ^^™ •*•  ' 

place  of  his  or  her  birth  or  education.      Amongst  the   ladies  of 

the  Government  Education  Department    no  distinction  is  made 

between  those  of  us  who  were  born  and  edu edited  m  Europe  and 

those    who    were  born  and    educated    in    Asia,     The  assistants 

receive   their   promotion  according    to  seniority,    and  when  the 

senior  posts  fall  vacant  become  Superintendents,  irrespective    of 

the  place   of  their  birth  and  training.     But  in  the  mission  it  is, 

I  regret  to  saj,  not  so.     A  lady  appointed   in  this   country    for 

educational  work  takes  a  subordinate  position  and  remains  in  that 

subordinate  position  for  ever.     I  v/iil  give  one  illustration  which, 

thongh  seemingly  trivial,  means  a  great  deal  more  than   would 

appear  on  the  surface.     It  is  a  ecmmon    custom  among   senaua 

missionaries  to  speak  of  the  young  lady  educationalists  appointed 

in  this    country    as   '*  the  girls,  "    while  those  appointed  direct 

from  home  are  always  styled  ''  the  ladies."     It  is  trae  that  from 

a  Christian  stand-point  the  term  lady  need  not  be  considered  so  "  I^*'^^^,^'  ^^ 

desirable,   especially  when  (so  far  as  I  remember)  it  is  used  bat  "Jsi^'^^- 

once  or  twice  in  Scripture,  and  then  in  condemnation,  as  "  Thou 

saidst  I  shall  be  a  lady  forever."     Still  if  this  term  be  so  rigorously 

maintained  in  missions    for  educated    workers    appointed    from 

the  other  side  ot  the  water,  why  not  for  those  appointed  on  this 

side  ?    I    would  ask  in  conclusion  whether  it  is  not  sufficient  to 

take  the  life  out  of  any  peof)le — to  render  them    indifferent    in 

fact  to  all  mission  work — when  they  know  that,  however  capable 

the  men  and  women  of  their  Community  may  prove    themselves 

to  be,  however  trustworthy    and«reliable,  yet  that  the  mere  fact 

of  their    having    received    their    training   in  India,  or  worse,  of 

having    received    their   appointments    here,    dooms  them  to  be 

servants,  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Rev,  J.  E.  Newsom,   a.m.,   b.d.,    M.  E.  C,    Cawnpore, 
said : — It  is  a    wrong    policy    to  work    for    others    and   neglect 
Eurasians.     Neglect    of  people    in    India  in   whose  veins    flows 
English  blood  will  prove  disastrous.     Their's  is  destined  to  be  a  The  position 
position  of  influence  for  good  or  for  evil.     They  are  largely  the  of  Eurasians. 
moral,    social    and    political    intermediate    power    between    the 
masses    and  the  rulers  of  this    country.     To  neglect    them  is  to 
neglect    the  medium  through    which  much  of  the    philanthropy 
must    pass  down  to  the  idolatrous  millions.     It  is    to  forget  the 
counteracting,  destructiveinfluences  they  will  have  upon  all  good 
done  to  the  natives  alone.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  for  the  native,  but 
do   a  great  deal    more    than    is    being    done  for    the    Eurasian. 
While    it  would  be  a  vast  improvement   to  do  even  as  much  for 
them  as  is  being  done  for  the  natives,  yet  they  demand  compara- 
tively   much    more.     They  especially    need  schools  adapted   to 
their  poverty.     But  few  c^m  send  their  children    to  the  hills  for  jjo^q  soliools 
education,  and  from  the  lack  of  cheap  Protestant  schools  in  the  needed. 
plains,    many  children  out  of  Methodist,  Baptist,    Presbyterian, 
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FiFTu  Day.  Church  of  England  and  other  homes  are  being  sent  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  because  of  their  cheapness.  The  church  of 
Rome  evidently  counts  it  her  wisest  policy  to  provide  such 
schools  for  these  children  regardless  of  cost.  Shall  we  be  less  wise 
than  tiiey?  Shall  Protestant  philanthropy  awaken  to  its  privi- 
leges only  after  it  is  too  late?  Children  never  return  from  these 
schools  to  their  churches  and  homes  the  same  as  they  were 
before.  I  have  worked  among  English  speaking  peof)le  for  two 
years,  and  the  necessity  of  a  decided  advance  on  all  lines  of 
Anglo-Indian  and  Eurasian  interests,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  has  steadily  grown  upon  me.  With  their  ex- 
ceeding poverty  and  spiritual  dearth;  with  liberal  Government 
assistance  just  beyond  their  reach;  with  missionary  interests 
largely  passing  by  them;  with  the  native  from  below  nnd  the 
foreign  European  from  above  increasing  their  difficulties,  my 
heart  has  begun  to  bleed  for  them.  May  God  in  his  Providence 
raise  up  men  of  large  means  and  of  liberal  hands  to  establish 
orphanages,  endow  schools,  and  found  other  charitable  institu- 
tions for  these  much  neglected  people. 

Miss  A.  M.  Andrews,  S.  F.  E.,  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  said 
she  wished  to  lay  before  the  audience  a  terrible  need  that  had 
lately  come  under  her  own  notice,  viz.,  the  fate  of  little  Euro- 
pean children  in  out-of-the-way  places,  should  they  be  left 
orphans.  Not  long  since  one  such,  a  little  girl  17  months  old, 
came  into  her  hands  and  through  the  goodness  of  God  she  had 
been  able  to  find  her  a  comfortable  home.  Her  history  in  brief  was 
that  at  G  weeks'  old  she  was  left  entirely  an  orphan  in  a  place  where 
there  was  no  other  European.'  Iler  mother  died  at  her  birth, 
her  father,  a  few  weeks  later,  of  cholera.  A  good  woman  who 
heard  of  the  facts  sent  to  find  the  infant  that  she  might  adopt 
it  as  her  own  ;  Jaioivinc/  as  she  did  that  in  such  places  in/ants 
thus  left  ivere  tahen  and  brought  up  by  native  cooks  and  barbers. 
What  their  future  is  to  be  can  easily  be  conceived.  When 
found,  this  child  had  been  kept  by  the  cook  for  four  days. 
When  she  was  nine  months  old,  the  little  one  was  a  second  time 
left  fatherless ;  for  eight  months  the  widow  struggled  on,  but 
at  last  unable  longer  to  provide  for  the  child,  she  had  to  seek 
for  her  some  other  home.  Would  Christian  friends  take  into 
their  earnest  consideration  the  awful  fate  awaiting  such  orphans 
as  these,  who  are  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  population, 
and  see  if  some  regular  system  of  search  and  rescue  cannot 
be  organised  by  which  they  may  be  saved  and  placed  in  Chris- 
tian families  or  institutions. 

The     Rev.    J.    L.    Phillips,    m.a.,    m.d.,     ll.b.,    Sunday 

School   Union,   Calcutta,  said  : — I  left  the  other  sectional  meet- 

Anc-lo-  ^"S  ^"'^^  came  in  here  because    the  subject   is  one    that  interests 

Indians  are      i^e  much.     First,  as    to  Anglo-Indians.     I    believe  we    are  not 

neglected.        doing  enough  for  them.     In  some  stations  we  arc  skipping  over 
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our  countrymen  entlrely/and  I  believe  wickedly,  in  our  eagerness  Fifth  Day. 
to  reacb  the  heathen.  Our  Sunday  School  Mission  is  finding 
work  for  some  of  these  Anglo-Indians,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
tell  you  that  within  twenty  mouths  several  tea  and  coffee 
planters  in  India  and  Ceylon  have  opened  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  coolies  of  their  estates.  I  believe  we  mission- 
aries have  been  to  blame  in  some  places  for  standing  so  aloof 
from  this  class,  and  for  not  interesting  these  countrymen  of  ours 
in  our  daily  work.  I  have  fnund  that  it  pa3's  to  do  so  in  ninre 
ways  than  one,  and  some  of  them  have  helped  mo  right  royally 
in  school,  medical,  and  other  linos  of  effort  for  the  heathen. 
Some  of  these  Europeans  in  India  are  godless  and  grossly 
immoral,  and  these  need  us  still  more.  I  find  nothing  in  my 
Lord's  Great  Commission  that  warrants  me  in  passing  by  a 
profligate  Englishman  or  a  drunken  Scotchman  for  the  sake 
of  reaching  Hindus  or  Muhammadans  :  and  His  significant 
"  every  creature"  embraces  all  sinners.  And  as  to  Eurasians, 
I  wish  to  testify,  here  and  now,  that  in  my  thirty  thousand 
miles  of  journeying  throughout  India  and  Ceylon  during  the 
past  two  years,  I  have  found  no  more  devoted  toilers  in  my  Then- help  m 
own  department  than  some  men  and  women  of  this  class.  ^  ^-  '^^vk. 
Indeed,  you  know  that  our  Sunday  schools  would  be  terribly 
crippled  in  many  places,  all  over  this  land,  were  the  East  Indian 
or  Eurasian  helpers  to  be  withdrawn.  In  some  schools  they 
are  doing  all  the  work,  and  doing  it  well.  These  workers 
deserve  more  encouragement,  and  this  should  not  be  given 
grudgingly  either.  They  sliould  be  trained  for  still  better 
service  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  Ilclpiug  them 
that  those  missions  are  doing  most  for  this  class  and  for  the  ^^.  ^™®  '^^" 
heathen,  too,  that  are  devoting  most  attention  to  employing 
and  qualifying  Eurasian  agents  for  the  varied  lines  of  mission- 
ary service.  There  is  a  bright  future  before  Eurasian  Chris- 
tians of  integrity  and  industry  in  India.  Let  us  honour  them, 
trust  them,  promote  them,  and  share  with  them  the  toils,  and 
the  trials,  and  the  triumphs,  too,  of  this  great  work  of  publish- 
ing the  glorious  Gospel  to  these  millions  of  idolators  and 
Muhammadans.  And  the  best  plan  I  know  of  for  dealing 
with  both  these  classes  before  us  at  this  session  is  that  laid 
down  by  the  great  apostle  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  and  the  tenth  verse. 


Fifth  Day. 
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(a)  Vernacular,    (^)    English,    (c)    The    Scriptures, 
(d)  Colportage. 


SIXTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  itfi  Januarij  1893. 


MORI\lll\IG    SESSION. 
Large  Hall,  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


Eugene  Stock,  Esq.,  Editorial  Secretary,  0.  M.  S., 
London,  in  the  cliair. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bruce  read  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Boggs  offered  prayer. 

FIRST  PAPER— Vernacular  Literature. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Haigh,  W.  M.  S.,  Mysore  City. 

It  cannot  be  needful  in  a  Conference  like  this  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  literature  as  a  missionary  agency.  Onr 
activity  in  vernacular  education  is  vrholly  mistaken,  unless  we 
are  ready  for  corresponding  activity  in  liierature,  for  books  are 
the  true  corollary  of  schools.  Although  modern  schools  have 
obtained  their  popularity  largely  through  the  energy  of  the 
missionaries,  they  will  hereafter  retain  and  extend  it  independ- 
ently of  their  aid.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that,  as  the  days 
go  by,  our  proportionate  influence  in  the  education  of  India  will 
grow  smaller,  while  our  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  the 
sphere  of  literature  will  be  enormously  enlarged.  Under  these 
circumstances  our  discussion  to-day  ought  to  be  anything  but 
academic.  i\.re  we  producing  vernacular  literature  of  the  right 
kind  and  quality  ?  Are  the  arrangements  of  the  societies  such 
as  to  enable  us  reasonably  to  do  this  ?  Are  we  securing  that 
what  is  produced  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  is  read 
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I  fear  that  none  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily.  Sixth  Day. 
Missionaries  as  a  rule  are  so  placed  that  they  have  no  leisure  to 
write  books  ;  the  literary  instinct,  where  it  existed,  dies  of 
inevitable  repression,  and  the  literary  habit  fails.  What  books 
do  issue  are  produced  under  the  strong  pressure  of  some 
momentary  necessity.  They  are  born  in  a  day  and — live  for  a 
day.  They  come  at  the  urgent  desire  of  a  committee,  rather 
than  from  an  inward  impulse  that  will  not  be  denied  expression. 
The  result  is  plain.  Our  literature  lacks  breadth,  strength  and 
form.  It  is  hardly  of  the  type  which  must  ultimately  lead  India 
safely  through  the  dangers  of  its  great  transition.  It  is  im- 
portant, then,  that  in  this  Conference,  we  should  consider 
carefully  wherein  lies  our  failure  or  defect,  and  boldly  define  to 
ourselves  what  we  ought  to  do. 

I. — There  are  some  things  which  it  is  needful  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  general  character  of  missionary  vernacular 
literature. 

i.     I  venture  to  suggest,  first,  that  it  should  bo   much   more 

closely  related  to  the  thouarht  and  life  of  this   country   than    it  .  ,     ... 

■;  .     •'  ,     .  "^  Adaptation 

has  hitherto  been.     Think  of  the  great  majority    of  the    books  necessary. 

prepared  for  our  Native  Christians:  in  form  and  spirit,  in 
everything  but  words,  they  are  simply  English  literature  done 
more  or  less  idiomatically  into  the  vernacular,  and  always  with 
much  loss  of  meaning  and  suggestiveness.  So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  Christians  of  India  are  receiving  an  essentially 
English  training,  and  they  are  thereby,  infallibly  and  inevitably, 
being  made  strangers  and  foreigners  to  their  Hindu  brethren. 
There  are  no  points  of  approach  between  the  two.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  one  has  no  grip  on  the  other,  recalls  no  memories, 
suggests  no  common  starting  place,  but  suggests  rather  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  so  that  those  who  would  pass  over  cannot.  By 
providing  books  for  our  Christians  so  completely  unrelated  in 
thought  and  so  largely  unlike  in  style  to  the  literature  on  which 
India  has  been  feeding  for  centuries  we  are  fast  creating  a  new 
caste  in  India — a  caste  which,  however  rapidly  it  may  grow 
within,  must  steadily  decrease  in  power  without. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  missionary  literature  of  India  has  been  gf^jj^^ifji-d  of 
translation.     This  may  have  been  inevitable,  and  is  not  a  matter  translation. 
to  be  complained  of ;  but  the   cpiestionis:    Has  not  translation 
been  fundamentally  miaunderstood  ?     The    standard    of   trans- 
Si 
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Sixth  Day,  latioa  which  has  been  prescribed  for  the  Bible  has  been  allowed 
to  assert  itself  all  too  imperiously  in  the  rest  of  our  books.  The 
Bible  work  of  the  past  claims  from  all  of  us  the  most  reverent 
acknowledgment ;  it  has  been  done,  generally,  with  a  conscien- 
tiousness which  it  would  be  impertinent  to  praise.  But,  candidly, 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  original  text,  idiom  for  idiom  and 
almost  word  for  word,  even  to  the  particles,  true  translation  ? 
After  all,  the  book  remains  essentially  a  foreign  book.  Those 
who  labour  at  it  as  students  will  extract  much  good  from  it, 
but  for  common  Christians  it  is  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
non-Christians  it  simply  makes  no  appeal.  The  letter  is 
successfully  retained,  but  the  spirit  is  not  all  there.  It  is  like 
fire  photographed  instead  of  fire  transferred ;  the  warmth 
and  cheer  are  gone  out  of  it.  The  true  idea  of  translation 
is  not  the  substitution  of  a  set  of  words  in  one  language 
for  a  similar  set  of  words  in  another.  It  is  rather  the 
effective  conveyance  to  readers  of  the  exact  idea,  without 
addition  or  subtraction  or  change  of  emphasis,  that  was 
conveyed  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  original  was  put. 
Carried  out  to  its  legitimate  issues  this  definition  would  permit 
the  utmost  freedom  in  regard  to  words  and  jdioms,  and  might 
even  compel  sometimes  a  change  of  figures  used.  It  would 
imply  an  amount  of  labour  in  comparison  with  which  the  usual 
method  of  translation  is  almost  child's  play.  And  it  would 
especially  necessitate  this:  thai  the  hands  of  the  translator 
should  he  conthiually  on  that  literature  which  most  widely 
influences  the  people  and  out  of  which  their  thought  and  language 
have  been  formed.  But  though  the  trouble  implied  is  beyond 
expression,  the  result  of  translation  on  such  a  principle  would  be 
to  make  the  people  feel  that  the  Bible  is  one  of  their  own 
books — powerful,  attractive,  one  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

It  is  probably  undesirable  that  we  should  spend  time  in  this 

The  Bible.  Conference  in  debating  the  different  methods  of  Bible  trans- 
lation which  have  just  been  indicated,  though  the  subject  is  one 
which  before  long  will  require  to  be  most  carefully  reconsidered. 
"What  it  is  important  for  us  to  dwell  upon  is  this :  that  the 
method  adopted  in  Bible  translation  has  been  far  too  closely 
followed  in  all  our  other  work,  and  has  vitiated  it  incalculably. 
Whatever  wc  may  say  of  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  there  is  no 
reason    whv,    e.  g.,    the    letter    of    commentaries    should   be 
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reprotlnccd  ;  nay,  no  reason  why  whole  sections  of  the  English  Sixth  Day  . 
Prayer   Book   should    be   laboriously   transverbated    when   its  The  Trayer 
petitions  and   aspirations   can    be   rendered    in   characteristic  ^^'^^' 
Indian   phrase    and   measure.     To    continue    to   supply    books 
prepared  on  tbe  old  plan  will  be  to  continue  fatally  to  denation- 
alise our  Christians — far  more   fatally    than  by  taking   off  their  „.   ,  .    , 
tuft  of  hair,  or  changing  their  food  or  costume.     The   pruiciple  Christianity. 
I  contend  for,    then,   is  this  :  that  the  boohs  ivhich  we   publish 
should  be  carefully  related  to  Hindu    thought,    exj^ressed  in    its 
terms,  done  in  its  style^  adopting  where  it  can  its  positions,    arid 
leading  on,  still  in  Ilind^i /ashio7i  and  in  its  termiaolcgy,  from 
jioints  of  agreement   to    essential  points  oj  difference.     In   this 
way  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  furnish  an  effectual  exhibition 
of  legitimately  "  Hinduiscd  Christianity." 

(a)  In  view  of  this  principle  I  would  suggest  that  no  greater  Taraiihrase. 
service  totlie  Christian  Churches  in  India,  or  to  non-Christians, 
can  be  rendered  than  that  some  man  should,  for  each  language, 
reprodaccthe  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  free  paraphrase.  Making 
it  his  one  aim  to  leave  on  the  mimi  ot  Indian  readers  the  exact 
impression  which  the  original  was  likely  to  leave  on  its  readers, 
let  him  feel  himself  wholly  unfettered  by  any  tradition  as  to 
the  way  in  which  his  aim  ought  to  be  accomplished.  Let  him 
expand  into  a  sentence  allusions  which  instantly  appealed  to  the 
original  reader,  but  which  are  difficult  now  ;  or,  better  still,  if 
he  can  find  it,  let  him  substitute  an  Indian  allusion  which  will 
answer  precisely  the  same  end.  Let  characteristic  Hebrew  and 
Greek  expressions  be  displaced  by  characteristic  Indian  expres- 
sions. Let  difficult  foreign  figures  yield  to  simple  and  in- 
digenous illustrations.  And  let  the  style  throughout  be  full, 
flowing,  resonant,  such  as  the  ears  of  these  people  love  — 
anything  provided  only  that  the  book  is  made  to  live  and  the 
impression  left  is  accurate.  No  harder  task  can  be  set  a  man, 
but  it  would  be  worth  a  life-time  of  labour  to  succeed  in  it. 

{h)  There  is  another  application  of  this  principle  which  is 
just  now  becoming  urgent.  Large  numbers  of  low  caste  and  j>^^i(^ig^ 
non-caste  village  people  are  joining  the  church,  and  accessions 
from  these  classes  are  sure  to  become  still  more  rapid  and 
numerous.  The  language  of  these  people  is  almost  always  a 
rude  but  vigorous  patois.  They  speak  in  short,  sharp  phraseh<, 
largely  in  the  concrete,  and  abound  in  exclamation  and    interro- 
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Sixth  Day,  gation.  Anything  outside  their  patois  is  practically  unin- 
telligible. Certainly  the  Bible  is  a  closed  book  to  them  in  its 
official  translation.  Not  only  are  the  terms  used  utterly  beyond 
them,  but  tlie  length  and  complexity  of  most  of  the  sentences 
makes  the  book  a  despair  to  them.  But  a  paraphrase  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  their  speech  is  quite  possible.  It  might  be 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  Gospels  and  one  or  two  selected 
Epistles  :  these  would  serve  as  an  introductioa  to  the  Bible  in 
its  authorised  version.  The  majority  of  the  people  whom  I 
have  in  view  cannot  read;  but  they  could  understand  this  when 
read,  and  would  be  allured  by  hearing  what  was  plain  into 
trying  to  learn  to  read  it  for  themselves.  A  Bible  in  patois  is, 
in  view  of  the  course  tlie  churches  are  taking,  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  to  which  we  can  set  ourselves.  I  know  no 
other  way  so  good  for  bringing  the  root  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament  into  controlling  contact  with  the  minds  of  these 
people. 

Naturalize  (c)     The  principle  for  the  recognition  of  which  I  am  pleading 

lies.  '       ^'^^^   ^^^^'   'Application   in  every  part    of  our    literature.     Wliat 

could  be  more  fatuous  than  to  take  an  English  Commentary 
and  translate  it  after  the  ordinary  fashion  into  a  vernacular? 
Certainly  the  truths  we  have  to  expound  are  one,  whether  for 
English  or  Indian  readers,  but  the  point  of  view,  the  emphasis^ 
illustration  and  application  must  be  as  different  as  India  is  from 
England.  In  preparing  our  commentaries  should  we  not  be  wise 
to  begin  by  providing  a  new  text?  The  Bibles  of  India  have 
not  yet,  generally  speaking,  appeared  in  their  final,  or  even  in 
very   long-enduring    versions,    and   variations    in  the  new    text 

Su"-gestions.  would  provoke  interest  and  suggest  thought.  Supposing,  when 
this  was  ready,  we  judiciously  circulated  interleaved  copies: 
catechists  might  be  asked,  during  a  given  period,  to  make  a  note 
of  proverbs,  illustrations,  quotations,  or  common  expressions 
which  have  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  text  before  them; 
three  or  four  reliable  and  sympathetic  non-Christian  scholars, 
representing  different  sections  of  the  community  and  different 
ranges  of  literature,  miglit  be  asked  to  note  special  classical 
books  or  passages  from  them  touching  on  the  subject-matter  of 
^he  text,  whether  in  confirmation,  contradiction  or  illustration. 
Su[)posing  after  this  that  the  author  set  himself  to  work  from 
the  malcrialK   thus  gathered   iuto  the  best  results  of  European 
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exposition,  would  he  not  be  enabled,  as  in  no  other  way,  to  relate  Sixth  Day. 
his  whole  book  to  the  country  for  which  it  is  intended  ?  A  com- 
mentary prepared  in  this  way,  though  the  labour  of  it  would  be 
formidable,  would  do  that  work  which  is  needed  above  all — 
iiflfcuralise  the  Bible  for  India,  making  it  a  new  power  in  the 
hands  of  our  Indian  fellow-workers,  and  a  new  attraction  for 
those  among  whom  they  work. 

Thus  far  I  have  chiefly  referred  to  the  literature  of  education  ; 
but  the  literature  of  stimulus,  of  comfort,  and  of  leisure  requires 
exactly  the  same  treatment.  Let  us,  in  particular,  be  careful 
that  our  books  for  Native  Christians  shall  not  isolate  them 
from  their  fellows.  Such  books  must  freely  assimilate  to 
themselves  all  that  is  worthily  characteristic  of  the  great 
literature  of  this  land,  and  add  to  it  the  elements  which 
Christianity  can  alone  supply.  We  shall  then  no  longer  be 
chargeable  with  creating  a  Christian  foreign  caste,  of  an  inferior 
European  type,  but  we  shall  nourish  those  who  will  become  at 
once  distinctly  Indian  and  yet  indubitably  Christian. 

ii.     Our   literature  should  begin  to  take  on  such  a  character  p.^j^  ^o'lti 
as  will    compel  the  serious  attention    of  the  really  educated  ver-  desirable, 
nacular  Hindus.     Between    Hinduism  as  such  and    Christianity 
there  has    never  yet  been   a  fair  fight.      On  our    side  there    has 
been  a   good  deal    of  skirmishing    by  means  of  tracts   and  brief 
handbills ;    but   we   have  not   yet    by  our    literature   seriously 
disturbed   those  who   ought   to   be    the   real    expounders   and 
defenders  of  the    Hindu  faiths.     The  books  that  would    assault 
the  citadel,  and  make    the  enemy  bring  into  play  its   heaviest 
arms  have  still  to  be  written.     Such  opposition  as  we  have  had 
has  furnished  itself   for  the    contest  with  weapons    drawn  from 
the  armoury  of   Europe.     Those   weapons   will    be    ineffective 
though  harassing,  but  when  they  have  failed  Hinduism  will  not 
have  been   conquered.     It  will   then  begin  to  look  into  its    own 
armoury  and  another  phase  of  the  war,  more   momentous,  more 
interesting  and  much  more  desperate  will  begin.     It  is  our  true 
policy  to  precipitate  that    phase  of  the    contest.     We  must   by 
some  means  rouse  those  who  are  at  the  back  of  the  people,  and 
who  have    hitherto    regarded  our    efforts   disdainfully  and    at  a 
distance.     When  once  we  toucli  them,  and    drive  into  them  the 
apprehension    that  the    existence   of   their  systems    is    seriously 
imperilled,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in   the  very    Balaclava  of  our 
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Sixth  Day,    ^y^r  :  so  furious  will   be  their  defence,  so   exciting  and   decisive 

our  victory.     The    hastening  of  this  collision  will,  in  the  main, 

have  to  be  the  work  of  literature.     We  cannot  get  at  those  who 

will  be  the  most  powerful  and  obstinate   defenders   of  Hinduism 

by  means  of  preaching ;  they  will  not  come  to  hear  us.     English 

education  will  lessen  the  number  of  their  followers  and  diminish 

the  sympathy  of  some  who  still  remain  with  them  ;  but   beyond 

Present  that  it  will  not  affect   them.     Books,  however,  can  reach  them, 

literature  ,    .  „  .  ^  ,  ,  .„  ,      ,     . 

insufficient.      ^'^'^?  ^   SO  ^"-^   ^^  ^^^^J  ^^"6   strong    and  true,  will  compel    their 

attention  and  extort  a  reply.  How  poor  we  are  in  literature  of 
this  type  is  patent  to  everybody.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Busy  men  make  time  for  an  occasional  tract,  but  in  presence 
of  the  duties  which  crowd  upon  them  and  will  not  be 
denied  attention  they  fear  even  to  contemplate  a  larger  and 
more  exacting  enterprise.  Is  it  not  possible,  however,  for  mis- 
sionaries to  make  a  beginning  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated, 
by  taking  some  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  Hindu  books. 

Annotate         ^^^   sending    them    forth  with    Christian    annotations  ?     The 
Hindu  books.  °  _ 

Bhagavid  Gita   may  stand  as  a  type  of  the  book  I  mean  ;    in 

Kanarese  we  hsve  Gnanasindhu  and  dnubhavamriia  and  every 
language  will  have  similar  books.  Some  of  them,  doubtless, 
contain  things  that  are  objectionable  or  fantastic  or  utterly 
useless;  but  they  are  books  which  the  people  like,  and  to  touch 
them  would  be  instantly  and  infallibly  to  touch  the  people's 
interest,  and  it  might  also,  not  unprofitably,  draw  forth  their 
hostility.  Such  annotations  as  I  have  in  view  would  point  out 
fallacies,  suggest  deficiencies  and  set  forth  succinctly  the  answer- 
ing or  correcting  truths  of  Christianity.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  benefit  which  such  books  would  bring  to  our  Native 
Christians  by  indicating,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  comparative 
strength  and  illumination  of  Christianity,  they  would  do  much 
to  fix  the  anxious  attention  of  the  most  influential  vernacular- 
speaking  Indians  on  our  methods    and  sentiments. 

iii.  But  while  we  boldly  attempt  to  reach  the  most  difficult 
classes  we  must  also  produce  literature  that  closely  affects  the 
Cliristian  every-day  life  of  the  common  people.  Newspapers  are  becoming 
newspapers,  common  in  all  the  vernaculars,  but  they  are  generally  of  such  a  type 
that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  a  Christian  newspaper  to 
take  the  lead  among  them.  The  art  of  newspaper-editing  is 
one  that   vernacular   literary  men  have  not     yet     very     fully 
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mastered.  They  will  master  it  by-f\n(l-bye,bnt  in  the  meantime  Sixth  Day, 
we  have  a  gi'eat  opportunity.  It  must  be,  always,  a  bona  fide 
newspaper  that  we  issnc.  It  must  deal  frankly  with  the  domi- 
nant interests  of  the  hour,  burking  nothing,  but  always,  from 
the  stand-pohit  of  the  Sermon-on-tlie-Mount,  touching  them 
decisively,  independently  and  interestingly.  Such  a  paper  will 
find  a  place  for  ruling  market  prices  and  for  the  weekly 
calendar  ;  it  will  deal  in  the  most  practical  way  with  health  and 
sanitation,  with  agriculture  and  the  diseases  of  cattle;  it  will 
ventilate  social  questions,  and  in  political  matters,  it  will 
take  the  part  of  the  well-informed  and  honest  friend  of  the 
people.  Nor  will  a  paper  of  this  kind  seriously  lessen  its  chances 
of  popularity  if  every  issue  is  made  distinctly  evangelistic — 
carrying  a  straight  and  vigorous  call  to  religious  concern, 
and  pointing  definitely  to  Christ  as  the  true  satisfaction  of 
man's  needs.  The  value  of  such  a  paper  is  obvious.  It  links 
Christianity  to  the  common  life  of  the  people.  It  makes  Christian 
men  important  factors  in  moulding  non-Christian  public  opinion. 
It  familiarises  the  people  with  aspects  of  things  which  will  be 
presented  to  them  by  nobody  else.  In  Native  States  particu- 
larly it  enables  us  efl^ectively  to  claim  due  consideration  for 
Christians  in  local  legislation.  But  beyond  all  this  it  affords 
our  preachers  an  easy  introduction  to  the  people,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  will  go  to  scores  of  villages  yet  unvisited,  thereby 
preparing  the  way  for  them.  It  may  be  necessary  to  sell  such 
a  paper  at  slightly  lower  rates  than  those  which  at  present 
commonly  obtain.  But  with  careful  management  it  will  be 
possil)le  to  do  this  without  involving  the  societies  in  any  serious 
expense.  In  the  Mysore  country  a  weekly  newspaper  of  this 
kind  lias  steadily  held  its  place  for  more  than  five  years  past. 

II. — But  if  our  literature  is  to  be  of  the  character,  and  to   do  -^^^  condi- 
the  work  which  I  have  indicated,  it  will  have   to   be   produced  tions  neces- 
under  conditions    other    than    those  which    obtain    at   present.  "^^' 
As  a  rule,  no  man  is  responsible   for   books,  but   every   man   is 
responsible  for  so  much  else  that  the  writing  of  books  is  all  but 
an  impossibility.     Perhaps  the  most  practical  remedy  is    this  — 
that  where  a    society    finds    itself    possessed  of  a   man  (or  men) 
who  have  special  literary  taste  and  power  and  an  adequate  grasp 
of  the   vernacular,    it    should    recognise    his    gifts,  and    relieve 
him  as  far  as  may  be   of  duties   which  can    easily   be  done  by 
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missiouaries. 


Obstacles  to 
literary  work, 


Set  apart 
men. 


others,  so  that  he  may  have  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  ahso- 
lutely  secured  for  following  this  great  vocation.  The  propor- 
tion of  men  possessing  these  aptitudes  will  never  be  embarrass- 
ingly great,  and  it  might  properly  be  demanded  that  a  man 
should  have  made  distinct  proof  of  his  calling  before  his  breth- 
ren recommend  that  partial  relief  which  he  needs  to  enable  him 
to  do  all  that  is  in  him.  I  suggest  partial  relief  rather  than 
the  complete  setting  apart  of  men,  as  the  least  that  societies 
ought  to  do  in  acknowledgment  of  their  duty  to  literature, 
I  suggest  it  also  in  the  interest  of  literary  missionaries  them- 
selves— for  if  their  productions  are  to  be  fresh  and  strong,  they 
must  be  born  of  living  and  intimate  contact  with  the  people. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  to  release  men  from  preaching  and 
debating  and  judicious  visiting  in  order  that  they  might  sit  in 
their  studies  and  write  books.  But  they  might,  usefully,  be 
relieved  of  the  care  of  schools,  of  heavy  financial  work,  of 
building  and  of  incessant  itinerancy.  There  are  many  men  who 
can  do  that  admirably  :  let  them ;  and  let  those  on  whom  is 
bestowed  the  rarer  literary  gift  have  opportunity  granted  to 
exercise  it.  At  present  the  accumulation  of  routine  duties  bids 
fair  to  prevent  all  really  important  work  in  literature. 
Accounts  must  be  kept,  journeys  rfiusi  be  made,  schools  must 
be  examined,  and  meantime  the  man  with  a  book  pressing  on 
his  brain  can  do  nothing  at  it  steadily,  nothing  when  the 
pressure  is  greatest,  but  goes  on  worried,  wearied,  the  victim  of 
a  great  purpose  which  cannot  fulfil  itself.  This,  if  not  the 
picture  of  a  common,  is  at  any  rate  the  picture  of  an  actual 
experience,  and  where  such  cases  exist  societies  are  not  getting 
the  most  out  of  their  representatives.  Is  it  not  desirable  that 
the  brethren  connected  with  our  larger  missions  in  India  should 
ask  themselves,  in  their  annual  committees  or  synods,  whether 
they  have  not  one  or  two  whose  partial  designation  to  literature 
would  bring  permanent  and  invaluable  repayment  to  their 
work  ?  It  cannot  be,  that,  if  unanimous  and  urgent  representa- 
tions in  regard  to  this  matter  were  made  to  the  Home 
Committees,  they  would  persistently  refuse  the  extra  help  which 
such  a  designation  would  imply. 

But  more  than  this  is  needed.  It  has  at  various  times  been 
suggested  that  each  large  society  should  set  apart  one  man  for 
literature.     The  suggestion  does  not  wholly  commend  itself  to 
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rnc,  unless  it  is  desired  to  multiply  denominational  books.  A  Sixth  Day. 
better  arrangement  would  be  that  missions  should  combine 
withiu  each  language-area  for  the  appointment  of  one  man  (or 
two,  if  the  reading  population  is  very  large),  whose  whole  time 
shall  be  given  to  promoting  the  literature  of  his  vernacular. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  literary  bent  and  training,  possessino- 
the  instincts  of"  a  journalist,  and  yet  having  a  i-eal  appreciation 
of,  and  some  capacity  for,  producing  the  more  permanent  kinds 
of  literature ;  one  who  could  direct  others  as  well  as  write 
himself,  and  who  would  make  it  his  bnisness  to  draw  out 
the  best  writers  in  his  area.  In  many  places  there  is  already  au 
appointment  answering  to  this — that  of  editorial  secretary  to 
local  Tract  Societies.  But  that  appointment  is  generally  an  Local  R.  T.  S, 
honnrai'y  one,  and  given  to  a  man  who  lias  already  quite  enough  Seordaries. 
to  do  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  own  society  has  placed  him. 
The  position  ought  to  be  a  great  one,  and  its  possibilities  can 
never  be  adequately  worked  out  until  a  man  is  free  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  it.  As  to  the  support  of  such  men:  the 
societies  of  each  area  should  contribute  proportionately,  and 
make  up  exactly  what  he  would  receive  from  his  own  society. 
This  princi})le  of  combination  has  already  succeeded  in  educa- 
tion, notably  ih  the  Madras  Christian  College,  and  it  would 
be  both  a  fitting  and  economicpJ  thing-  that  Missionary  Boards 
should  try  to  apply  it  in  promoting  Christian  literature.  The 
cost  would  not  fall  very  heavily  on  any  one  of  them.  But 
there  would  be  other  expenses,  for  such  a  Literary  Agent 
would  need  a  staff  and  would  hnve  to  travel.  These  ought  to 
be  provided  for  by  some  one  great  centra!  organisation  existing 
specifically  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  Christian 
literature  throughout  India.  Such  au  organisation  would  give 
unity  to  this  great  work,  would  represent  it  to  the  Christian 
Churches  of  England,  America  and  Australia,  would  raise  funds 
for  it,  and  would  make  grants-in-aid  to  the  various  areas,  to  be 
supplemented  by  local  contributions  and  spent  under  the 
direction  of  a  local  Conim'ttre  acting  with  the  Literary  Ag'ent. 
Tills,  ill  brief  outline,  is  the  scheme  that  commends  itself  to 
me.  Fully  to  arrange  it  will  require  time  and  much  coniniu- 
iiication  with  England  and  America  But  it  seems  to  ine 
feasible,  and  the  existence  of  one  recognised  Christian  Liter-  q^^^  c  L  S 
siture  Society  for  India  would  be  an  enormous  gain.  Pending  for  ludia. 
85  A 
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Sixth  Day,  some  such  arrangement,  however,  would  it  not  he  possible  for 
the  missions  of  each  area  to  induce  their  societies  to  jointly 
guarantee  the  support  of  a  man,  to  select  him  and  set  him  to 
work,  for  the  present,  as  editorial  secretary  to  the  local 
Tract  Society  and  editor  of  a  vernacular  Christian  newspaper? 

This    much    is    certain :  that    whatever   plan   we   ultimately 
agree  upon,  we  must  urge   unceasingly  that   our  Home   Com- 
mittees should   substantially   recognise  literature  as   one   of  the 
most   important    departments    of    their   work   in  this  country. 
A  Literature    India  has  already  been  the  home   of  one    gx-eat    literature,    and 
necessary.        Christianity,   before  it   has    done  its  duty,  will  have  to  make  it 
the    home   of    another — stronger,     purer,     more     j^ractical — a 
literature  that  shall  set  forth  a  truer   theosophy,    teach    human 
duty    more    humanly,   and  in  its  gathering  glory  throw  a  fresh 
halo  around  Him ''of  whom  the  Propliets  spake,"  and  who   has 
been    everywhere,    even    if  unrecognised,    the    Inspiration  and 
Goal  of  all  true  religious  writing.     No  society  has   adequately 
responded  to  its    sublime   opportunity  until   it    has    begun    to 
give    practical    encouragement    to    the    fulfilment  of  this  great 
purpose.     Let  us    lay    it    upon    the    home    churches   with    an 
importunity    which    they  cannot   withstand.     And  then,  on  our 
side,  let  us  link  our  wide-embracing  message  to  all  that    is    best 
in    India,    and   thus   find  a  legitimately  effective  setting  for  the 
figure  of  the  Oriental  Christ, 


SECOND  PAPER. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  J.  Murdoch,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  C.  L.  S.,  Madras. 

At  every  Decennial  Missionary   Conference,   Christian  litera- 

tiire  has  formed    one    of   the    subjects ;  but    on    this    occasion 

Christian  literature,   in    Eriglish,    has   a    separate   paper.     The 

English,  spread  of  English  education  and  the  influence    of  its    recipients 

justify  the  division. 

Importance  of  English. — English  is  still  more  valuable  at 
present  in  India  than  Greek  was  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
It  affords  the  means  of  reaching  educated  men  all  over  tho 
country.  It  contains  also  the  greatest  treasures  of  knowledge 
ever   accumulated.     "  Whoever    knows    that    language,"     says 
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Macaulay,  "has  access  to  all  the  vast  intellectual  wealth  which  Sixth  Day. 
all  the  wisest  nations  of  the  earth  have  created  and   hoarded  in 
the  course  of  ninety  generations." 

Spread   in   Indvi, — Statistics    are    not    available    as    to   the  statistios. 
number  who  can  read  and    write    English  ;    but    on    the    31st 
March,  1891,  out  of  3,682,707   under   instruction  in   India,  it 
was  studied  by  353,515* — nearly  ten  per  cent. 

The  following   publications   were   registered   within    British 
India  during  1890-91  f  :  — 


English. 

Total. 

Bengal ...         

..     177 

1,739 

Assam  ,.. 

,,.        ... 

22 

N.-W.  Provinces  and  Oudh    . 

..       86 

1,107 

Punjab...          

...      46 

1,577 

Burma  ... 

3 

149 

Central  Provinces 

1 

13 

Berar    ... 

...       ... 

13 

Bombay 

....       84 

2,044 

Madras... 

...     219 

1,022 

616  7,686 

The  total  number  is  considerably  less  than  the  previous  year, 
because  mere  reprints  do  not  now  require  to  be  registered.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Madras  and  Bengal  head  the  list  with  regard 
to  English  publications. 

Home  Literature. — This  is  imported  in  increasing  quantities.  Text-books 
So  far  as  Indian  I'eaders  are  concerned,  it  consists  chiefly  of  a^*!  iio^'els. 
text-books  and  novels.  The  former  are  required  for  the 
numerous  University  and  Government  Examinations  ;  the  latter, 
for  the  comparatively  smalt  number  who  read  for  pleasure. 
The  English  classics  have  a  fair  sale,  probably  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  good  aids  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Formerly  Reynolds  was  considered  the  "  Prince  of 
novelists.''  His  writings  had  nearly  as  large  a  circulation  as 
those  of  all  other  works  of  fiction  taken  together  ;  but  their 
sale  has  fallen  off  considerably.  One  firm  claims  to  have  made 
a  specialty  for  their  Indian  Railway  Bookstalls  of  translations 
from  French  novels.  Those  of  Zola  have  been  forbidden  to  be 
sold,  but  they  are  said  to  be  procurable  in  other  quarters. 
*  21th  Statement  of  East  India  Progress,  p.  200.     t  Ihid.,  jip.  206-209. 
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Sixth  Day.     Books  describing  the  dark  shades  of  European  life   ai'e    popular 

with  some. 
Free-thought      A  few  years  ago,  a   vigorous   effort    was   made    to   circulate 
Depots.  infidel  literature.     Madras    had    two    "Free-thought   Depots." 

There  seems  less  of  it  now  ;  but,  under  aa  innocent  title,  a 
pernicious  book,  advocating  free  thought  and  free  love,  is  kept 
on  sale  in  all  the  great  cities.  Thougli  publications  of  the 
Tngersol  type  may  not  be  so  widely  diffused  as  before,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  works  of  writers  like 
Herbert  Spencer  and  others.  The  idea  is  very  general  among 
educated  Hindus  that  Christianity  has  been  given  up  by 
enlightened  men  in  Europe. 

As  the  standard  of  English  education  rises  in  India,  home 
publications  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated.  At  present 
most  Indian  readers  have  too  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  understand  complex  sentences  and  foreign  allusions  ; 
while  many  home  tales  are  quite  uninteresting  to  them.  Still, 
already  the  cheap  reprints  of  Cassell  and  other  publishers  meet 
with  a  fair  sale. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  numerous  English  publications  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  which,  both  in  get  up  and  in  subject 
matter,  take  a  high  position.  They  are  obtainable  at  the 
different  Tract  Depositories  at  rates  generally  ten  per  cent, 
below  those  of  other  publishers. 
What  has  The   principal  classes   of   English   Christian    literature    pub- 

been  done.       iigi^(,j  jjj  ji^jia  ^ill  be  briefly  noticed. 

(1)  Religious  Literature,*  Bengal. — The  first  publi- 
cation in  English  relating  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  been 
The   Precep/s  of  Jesus,  selected  from  the  Gospels    with  an  intro- 

*  Vahiable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  American  Methodist 
Ei^iscopal  Mission,  the  German  Missions,  and  some  others  in  providing 
Christian  literature  ;  but  the  work  has  been  mainly  supported  by  the 
grants  of  the  Religious  Tracts  Society,  which,  during  the  last  decade, 
amounted  to  £  36,412-9-10.  The  issues  of  the  Indian  Tract  Societies  are 
given  below  as  far  as  available.     The  progress  is  encouraging. 


1872-81. 

1882-91. 

Calcutta  Tract  Society 

1,570,251 

7,732,265 

North  India         do. 

... 

660,994 

2,727,550 

Punjab  Religious  Book 

Society . . . 

339,517 

2,215,397 

Gujarat  Tract  Society 

177,032 

623,076 

Bombay         do. 

1,120,404 

1,987,810 

Madras         do. 

... 

0,591,891 

12,132,fi52 

Bangalore     do. 

1,580,801 

1,915,200 

South  Travancore  do. 

1,545,400 
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tluction  by  Rammohun  Roy,  published  in  1820.  It  led  to  a  Sixth  Day. 
long  controversy  with  the  Serainpore  missionaries.  The  original 
pamphlet  contained  only  74  pages ;  the  "  Appeals"  in  its  defence 
extended  to  430  pages.  Among  the  more  important  works 
which  followed  may  be  mentioned,  Vedantism,  Brahmism,  and 
Christiayiity,  by  Dr.  Mullens ;  Dialogues  on  Hindu  Philosophy, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  K.  M.  Banerjea;  the  trenchant  exposures  of  Bi-afi- 
moism  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uyson;  Fuljilled  Proi>hecy  and  What 
Thinh  ye  of  Christ  ?  by  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan. 

The  Calcutta  Tract  Society,  during  the  secretar)'ship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  S.  Macdonald,  has  circulated  a  large  number  of 
English  tracts.  Including  those  from  home,  the  gratuitous 
issues  in  1890-91  amounted  to  213,510,  out  of  a  total  of  96^,271. 

North  India  and  the  Punjal). — The  strength  of  the  Allahabad 
and  Lahore  Societies  has  been  given  to  the  vernaculars ;  but  a 
few  useful  publications  have  been  issued  in  English,  as  the 
Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Goreh,  &c.  Dr.  H.  Martvn 
Clark  has  dealt  vigorously  with  the  Arya  Samaj.  Sir  William 
Muir's  Testimony  of  the  Coran  is  very  valuable.  The  numerous 
interesting  little  books  by  A.  L.  0.  E.,  though  printed  in  South 
India,  were  written  in  the  Punjab. 

Bombay — ^Various  tracts  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bowen,  and  a 
valuable  series  of  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Readers  have  been 
issued ;  but  the  most  important  publication  of  the  Bombay 
Tract  Society  has  been  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell's  Letters 
to  Indian  Youth  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity .  Ten  editions 
of  it  have  been    printed,  and  an  eleventh  is  now  in  preparation. 

Banyalore. — Numerous  small  Scriptural  tracts  were  written 
by  the  late  Rev.  B,  Rice,  and  some  publications  for  educated 
Hindus,  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater,  have  been  issued. 

Madras. — The  Madras  Tract  Society,  though  established  in 
1818,  printed  very  little  in  English  till  1872.  A  series  of  Short 
Papers  for  Educated  Hindus  viSi'&  then  commenced,  which  has 
been  kept  up,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  ever  since.  The 
editions  have  gradually  i'isen  from  5,000  to  20,000.  Supplies 
are  sent  post  free  all  over  India.  Three  Companion  Volumes, 
to  accompany  the  Scriptures  distributed  by  the  Bible  Society 
among  students  passing  University  examinations,  have  been 
published.  The  English  circulation  of  the  Madras  Tract  Society 
in  1891  amounted  to  319,324,  out  of  a  total  of  1,706,726. 
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Of  late  years  the  Christian  Vernacalar  Education  Societ}^ 
now  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  has  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  English  publications  for  educated  Hindus.  They  include 
a  series  of  Scriptural  instruction  for  the  young,  and  examinations 
of  the  various  forms  of  Hinduism  ;  but  most  advocate  social  and 
moral  reform,  or  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  General 
Literature  with  a  Christian  tone. 

(2)  Periodicals. — Including  newspapers,  publications  of  this 
class  are  very  important  as  they  constitute  nearly  the  entire 
reading  of  many  educated  Hindus.  They  have  also  the  advantage 
that  any  impression  produced  can  be  followed  up. 

Thacker's  Indian  Directory  gives  a  "  Newspaper  and  Periodi- 
cal Directory ;"  but  so  many  changes  take  place  that  accuracy 
is  almost  impossible.  The  Directory  for  1890  includes  619 
entries,  of  which  352  are  wholly  or  partly  in  English.  Of 
newspapers  issued  by  non- Christian  Indians  in  English,  Bengal 
has  the  largest  number,  including  two  dailies  and  several  week- 
lies. Bombay  has  one  daily  and  one  weekly  entirely  in  English, 
but  several  Anglo-vernacular  weeklies.  Madras  has  one  daily 
and  two  weeklies. 

There  are  several  Periodicals,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterl}^ 
issued  by  Missionaries  and  Indian  Christians,  They  are  useful 
in  their  place ;  but,  as  space  is  limited,  those  intended  primarily 
for  non-Christian  readers  will  alone  be    mentioned. 

The  Epiphany. — This  has  been  published  weekly  for  the 
last  ten  years  by  the  Calcutta  Oxford  Mission.  It  contains 
four  foolscap  folio  pages,  and  is  sold  at  I  anna.  The  circulation 
is  about  200  in  India  and  80  at  home.  It  is  purely  religious. 
The  circulation  is  mainly  among  Christians,  but  the  writers  are 
frequently  Hindus.  "  Its  main  aim  is  to  argue  out  publicly 
and  before  the  world  any  objections  which  may  be  brought 
against  Christianity,  so  tliat  every  sincere  inquirer  will  have  his 
difficulties  honestly  and  fairly  met."  It  may  be  read  with 
advantao-e  by  missionaries  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  current  of  Hindu  religious  thought. 

India's  Youvg  i^o/fo.— Tliis  may  be  mentioned,  though  it 
is  intended  more  for  Sunday  School  scholars  than  for  non- 
Christians.  It  is  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine,  containing 
twelve  quarto  pages,  published  fortnightly  at  Lucknow  by  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  jNlission.     A  single  copy  is  Re.  1 
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a  year;  with  postage  He.  H.     Explanations  are  given  of  Sunday  Sixth  Day, 
School  lessons,  and  the  contents  are   fitted  to    interest    and    in- 
struct  the  readers.    The  circulation  is  aboui  1,200.   The  receipts 
equal  about  half  the  expense. 

The  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine. — This  monthly,  "  Christian 
issued  by  the  College,  is  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  and  contains  ■ivT°.,f,^,?„„ 'j 
64  pages  royal  octavo.  "It  seeks  to  awaken  or  keep  awake  an 
interest  in  higher  things  and  in  every  social,  moral,  and  literary 
question  affecting  India  present  and  future."  The  annual  sub- 
scription is  Rs.  5 ;  to  students,  Rs.  3.}-.  The  circulation  is  from 
500  to  600. 

Progress. — This  monthly  illusti\ited  paper,  published  by  the  "  Trogress." 
Madras  Tract  Society,  is  now  in  its  thirteenth  year.  It  con- 
tains twelve  royal  quarto  pages.  The  aim  is  to  diffuse  Christian 
truth  ;  but,  to  secure  subscribers,  the  contents  are  varied,  includ- 
ing descriptions  of  places,  biographical  and  historical  sketches, 
news — literary,  scientific,  and  general,  &c.  One  page  is  devoted 
to  Indian  students.  Tlie  subscription  is  only  eight  annas  a 
year,  exclusive  of  postage.  Three  copies  may  be  sent  by  post 
for  half  an  anna.  The  monthly  circulation  in  1891  was  2,650. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  supplies  the  paper  at  half  price. 
With  this  help  Progress  is  about  self-supporting. 

It  would  seem  that  no  purely  religious  paper,  intended  for 
non-Christians,  can  be  made  at  present  to  meet  its  own  cost.  "True 
The  True  Li(jht,  a  fortnightly  paper  containing  eight  royal  ^^S'^t," 
quarto  pages,  was  commenced  at  Lahore  in  1890.  The  sub- 
scription was  Re.  1^  a  year,  postage  included.  Though  started 
under  favourable  circumstances  and  well  conducted,  the  issue 
of  September  1st,  1891,  stated  that  the  paper  was  published  at 
a  loss.  "We  should  be  willing  to  lower  ttie  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion, if  we  could  make  sure  of  say  500  subscribers.  At  present 
we  have  not  half  that  number."  The  appeal  for  additional 
subscribers  was  made  in  vain,  and  in  January,  1892,  the  paper 
was  discontinued. 

Non-paijrneHt  of  Subscriptmis. — One  great  dirficulty  connected 
with  periodicals  in  India  is  to  get  subscriptions  paid.  It  was 
said  of  an  "  Anna  Magazine,"  once  published  in  Calcutta,  that 
half  the  subscribers  never  paid,  and  the  other  half  vin-y  unwill- 
ingl}'.  Subscriptions  to  Progress  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
A  reminder  is  sent   when  a    subscription    is    due;    but   if  not 
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Sixth  Day.     remitted,  the  paper  is  discontinued.     There   are   losses    in   this 
way,  but  with  Indian  subscribers  it  probably  works  best  on  the 
whole. 
Past  and  (3)     School   Books. — The    early    Educational     Missionaries 

Present.  attached  great  importance  to  School  Books.     Dr.  DuS  says    in 

his  3llssionary  Addresses  :  "  '  Give  me,'  says  one,  '  the  songs  of 
a  country,  and  I  will  let  any  one  else  make  the  laws  of  it.'  '  Give 
me,'  says  another,  '  the  school  books  of  a  country,  and  I  will 
let  anv  one  else  make  both  its  songs  and  its  laws ! '" 

In  1839,  Dr.  Duif,  Mr.  Lacroix,  and  other  missionaries 
established  the  Calcutta  Christian  School  Book  Society.  There 
were  numerous  good  school  books  pubHshed  at  home,  but  they 
wished  others  more  decidedly  Christian,  and  "suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  country."  The  Christian  Vernacular  Edu- 
cational Society,'*  so  far  as  its  publication  department  is  concern- 
ed, was  established  for  the  same .  object.  While  its  school 
books  have  been  largely  used  by  some  missions,  it  is  not  the 
case  with  others.  The  use  of  Home  "  Readers  "  in  India  was 
thus  condemned  by  the  Education  Commission : 

"  Adapted  or  unadapted,  the  books  that  are  most  suitable, 
because  conveying  the  most  familiar  ideas,  to  English  children, 
are  most  unsuitable  to  natives  of  India.  Though  often  com- 
pelled to  read  about  such  things,  the  Indian  learner  knows 
nothing  of  hedge-rows,  birds-nesting,  hay-making,  being 
naughty,  and  standing  in  a  corner."     p.  346. 

The  liev.  Dr.  K.  S.  Macdonald,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  in  1889,  described  the  present 
favourite  "Readers"  of  this  class  in  some  Bengal  missions 
"to  be  as  thoroughly  swept  of  all  Christian  thought  as  the 
School  Book  Society's  expurgated  texts."  Government  Readers, 
prepared  on  the  principle  of  •' religious  neutrality,"  are  also 
largely  used  in  some  mission  schools. 

It  is  a  truism  that  means  should  be  adapted  to  the  end  on 
view.  Neither  Home  or  Government  Readers  are  fitted  to 
promote  what  ought  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  mission  schoids — the 
evangelization  of  the  pupils.     A  return  to  the  principle    of   the 

*  The  total  issues  of  the  Society,  in  English  and  the  Vernacular,  of  all 
■cilasses  of  publications,  during  the  last  two  decades,,  have  been  5,09J,176 
and  7,303,745  respectively.  English  and  diglots  formed  about  one- 
fuurth  of  the  whole.  The  work  has  been  very  largely  self-supporting. 
Until  recently,  the  home  funds  went  almost  exclusively  to  education. 
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early    missionaries    is    strongly   recommended    by    missionary  Sixth  Day. 
committees  at  home. 

Besides  scliool  and  colle:;e  text  books,  properly  so  called,  very  ^^y^>  ^'^' 
much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  preparation  of  keys 
and  catechisms  to  cram  for  examinations.  The  Bengal  Publi- 
cation Report  says  that  "Even  B.  A.  students  depend  on  keys, 
and  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  consult  books  of  reference." 
The  University  authorities  are  endeavouring  to  take  means  to 
abate  this  evil. 

4.     General  Literature, — In  this  direction  little  has  yet  been  Limited 
done  in  India.     The  limited  funds  of  Christian   societies  have  ' 

been  more  than  i-equired  for  publications  of  a  directly  religious 
character.  Useful  Knowledge  Societies  have  been  established, 
but  they  do  not  excite  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  work  them  with 
any  degree  of  vigour. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  has  lately  begun  to  aid  in 
supplying  the  want.  The  aim  is  to^  provide  cheap  books  ou 
subjects  interesting  to  Indian  readers,  written  in  language 
sufficiently  simple  to  be  understood  by  those  whose  knowledge 
of  English  is  not  very  extensive  Descriptions  of  countries, 
biographies,  historical  tales,  natural  history,  fables,  anecdotes, 
&c.,  have  been  issued,  both  separately  and  bound  together  in 
volumes  for  school  libraries.  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on 
application. 

For  the  above  class  of  literature,  the  main  dependence  must  Production. 
be  upon  home  publications. 

Vifficuliies^— The  writer  of  this  paper  has  been  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Publishing  Societies  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Ills  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  get  MSS.  for  publication. 
The  almost  invariable  answer  to  an  application  for  them  has 
been,  "  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  I  have  no  time."  The 
work  has  been  left  to  a  comparative  handful  of  writers  or  it 
would  have  almost  ceased. 

The  two,  now  living,  who  have  done  most    in    this    direction  A.  L,  O.  E. 
are  A.  L,  O.  E.  and  the  writer.     The   pen    must   shortly    drop 
from     both     their   hands :    an     earnest     appeal    is    addressed 
both  to   zenana   ladies   and    to    missionaries    to    take    up    the 
work. 

86 
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Sixth  Day.  In  1890  the  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Missionary  Con- 

ferences passed  the  following  Resolution  : 

"  That  in  view  of  the  spread  of  education  in  India  and  the 
growing  need  of  the  Indian  churches,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
Missionary  Societies  should  recognise  Christian  literature  as  a 
department  of  evangelistic  effort,  and  that  select  men,  who 
have  shown  the  requisite  ability  and  inclination,  should  be  set 
apart  for  it;  being  supported,  as  before,  by  their  respective 
societies  and  reporting  to  them  ;  but  working  in  connection 
with  Christian  Publishing  Societies." 

When,  however.  Missionary  Societies  are  asked  to  set  apart 
suitable   men,    either    European    or    Indian,    as    recommended 

Help  solicited,  above,  the  reply   is  that  they    cannot   be   spared    from   other 
work  ;  and  so  the  claims  of  the  Press  are  neglected  as  before. 

There  are  upwards  of  eighty  foreign  missionaries  engaged  in 
colleges.  One  would  naturally  look  chiefly  to  them  for  the 
supply  of  English  Christian  literature.  As  a  rule,  classes  do 
not  meet  on  Saturday  and  thera  are  long  vacations.  Any,  so 
disposed,  could  find  time,  now  and  then,  to  write  a  short  paper, 
suitable  for  a  fly-leaf,  and  one  lecture  a  year,  which  might  be 
published  after  delivery.  It  may  be  objected  that  examination 
papers  absorb  all  the  leisure  time.  If  necessary,  less  should  be 
done  in  that  direction  for  the  sake  of  evangelistic  work. 

But  literary  help  should  not  be  confined  to  educational 
missionaries.  All  others  who  come  in  contact  with  educated 
Hindus  might  co-operate.  The  most  efficient  help  will  even- 
tually come  from  Indian  Christians.  One  or  two  have  already- 
done  excellent  service,  like  the  late  Babu  Ram  Chandra  Bose. 
They  should  address  appeals  to  their  countrymen,  somewhat 
like  the  Greek  and  Latin  apologies  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries. 

The  current  of  Indian  religious  thought  should  be  watched 
in  the  papers  which  are  the  popular  guides.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  cut  out  the  most  important  articles  and  paste  them  in  a 
blank  book.  The  writer  has  adopted  this  course  for  thirty- 
years,  and  now  has  about  twenty-five  folio  volumes  of  classified 
extracts.  Much  good  may  sometimes  be  done  by  letters  to  the 
Native  papers. 

Besides  purely  original  works,  home  publications  may  be 
adapted  to  India.     Phulmani  and   Karuna,    by    the    late    Mrs. 
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Mullens,  one  of  the  mosfc   useful    books    ever   printed    in    this  SisthJ^ay. 
country,  is  based  on  The  Last  Day  of  the  Weeh. 

Interchange  of  Publications. — This  should  be  done  to  a  Interchange. 
greater  extent  than  at  present.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Calcutta 
Tract  Society  does  not  contain  the  title  of  a  single  English 
publication  of  the  Bombay  Tract  Society,  and  vice  versa.  The 
two  societies  might  as  well  have  been  located  in  different 
planets.     Every  publication  should  be  utilised  as  far  as  possible. 

Circulation. — Under  this    head,    space    permits    only    a    few  Circulation 
remarks  directing  attejition  to  one    important    channel   for    the 
circulation  of  English  Christian  Literature,    viz.,    Colleges   and 
Jligh  Schools. 

The  sale  might  be  entrusted  to  a  teacher.  From  the  liberal 
discount,  the  coit  of  carriage  would  be  met,  and  commission  at 
the  rate  of  two  annas  in  the  rupee  might  be  allowed. 

The  sales  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  interest  taken  in 
them  by  the  professors  and  teachers.  Lists  of  new  publications 
should  be  entered  on  the  Notice  Boards,  and  if  attention  be 
directed  to  them,  they  would  find  purchasers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bombay  Decennial  Conference  will 
give  an  impulse  to  Christia'i  Literature,  commensurate  with  the 
progress  of  education  and  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

Ill  connection  witli  Dr.  Murdoch's  paper  the  following'  letter  from 
tlie  Christian  Literature  Society  to  the  Conference  is  given  : — 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India  begs 
respectfully  to  submit  to  the  Conference  some  considerations  on  the  vital 
question  of  the  Production  and    Circulation  of  Christian  literature  in  India. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  new  departure  in 
this  important  work,  in  view  of  the  great  and  far-reaching  results  of 
education,  and  of  the  vast  numbers  vs?ho  have  now  passed  through  the 
Government,  and  missionary  schools  and  colleges,  for  whom  no  suitable 
provision  has  been  made  to  satisfy  the  new  intellectual  appetite  which  has 
been  created,  and  the  deeper  wants  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  have  been 
awakened,  and  to  so  large  an  extent  unhinged. 

If  we  add  to  the  number  of  readers  returned  at  the  last  Census,  the 
proportion  attending  schools  and  colleges  who  were  able  to  read,  but  were 
not  included  in  the  Returns,  and  those  who  have  since  passed  from  them 
into  society,  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  fifteen  millions  in  India  who  have 
been  taught  to  read  by  the  modern  system  of  tuition,  so  different  from  the  old 
routine.  Of  these,  probably  not  fewer  than  a  million  and  a  half  have  been 
taught  to  wield  that  powerful  instrument  of  th  night— the  E.iglish  language^ 
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in  itself  a  most  precious  gift,  but  liable  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  reci- 
pient and  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  Native  Christian 
community,  also,  now  numbering,  with  those  of  Burma  and  Ceylon,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Protestant  professors,  claim  S[)eeial  care 
for  their  growth  in  knowledge,  that  they  may,  by  tl>eir  intelligence  and 
sti'ength  of  character,  adorn  tlie  "  Doctrine  of  Cod  our  Saviour,"  and 
become  a  power  for  Christ  among  their  countrymen. 

That  it  is  full  time  for  devising  some  system  of  co-operation  bet\'»'een 
societies  in  India  and  England,  which  shall  secure  a  great  extension  of  the 
circulation  of  Christian  literature,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  great 
increase  of  this  number  of  readers,  but  from  the  increasing  ditficulty  feit 
by  Book  Societies/)f  India  in  rfiising  money ;  and  a  similar  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  undenominational  societies  of  a  like  kind  in  England.  Fresh 
interest  must  be  awakened  on  the  subject  in  both  countries  so  as  to  increase 
the  resources  for  this  great  work.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
NECESSITY.  The  old  way  of  working  has  been  useful  in  the  past,  and  has 
done  much  good  ;  but  it  has  not  kept  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  India,  and  every  year  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difhcult.  The  crisis 
in  India  is  desperate.  It  is  not  a  question  about  sending  out  a  few  thou- 
sands, or  even  millions,  of  tracts  and  little  books.  The  question  is,  Can  ive 
meet  the  mental  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  educated  masses  oj  India  f*  Can 
we  meet  the  inquiries  raised  by  a  too  exclusively  intellectual  education  ? 
(yan  we  satisfy  the  craving  for  literature,  and  deliver  the  youth  of  India 
from  feeding  their  appetites  on  mere  secular  books,  or  from  the  temptation 
to  read  infidel  or  impure  and  polluting  works  ?  If  we  cannot  meet  needs 
like  these  we  fail  in  our  object,  and  are  unfaithful  to  the  trust  committed 
to  us  in  this  critical  period,  when  India  is  awakening  to  a  changed  and 
eventful  future — a  future  of  Christianity  and  moral  and  social  progress,  or 
a  future  of  infidelity,  discontent,  and  corruption. 

Three  parties  are  interested  in  this  work  of  the  Production  and  Circu- 
lation of  Christian  literature,  especially  in  India  : 

1st  and  chiefly,  Missionary  Societies  at  home  and  their  agents  in 
heathen  lands.  These  may  be  regarded  as  one.  Their  work,  and  aims, 
and  interdependence  are  such  as  to  make  them  inseparable,  and  these 
societies  and  their  agents  are  more  than  any  others  interested  in  the 
Production  and  Circulation  of  Christian  literature.  They  cannot  carry 
on  the  work  without  literature  in  its  different  branches,  and  before 
Tract  and  Book  Societies  were  originated  in  the  mission-field  and  at 
home,  the  entire  worli  of  irroducmg  and  circulating  literature  tvas 
carried  on  by  each  mission  for  itself,  at  great  cost  and  inevitable 
waste.  This  fact  is  now  too  much  lost  sight  of  by  both  Mis- 
sionary Societies  and  missionaries  in  India  when  this  subject  is  under 
consideration. 

2nd.  The  second  parties  interested  are  the  local  Tract  and  BooTc 
Societies  in  the  mission-field,  formed  by  the  union  of  missionaries  ot 
different  denominations  and  tbe  Christian  members  of  the  foreign 
community  in  these  lands,  so  as  to  economize  the  time,  labour,  and  money 
of  the  different  societies  and  their  agents,  and  to  avoid  the  ruinous  waste 
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inseparable    from    individual    efforts    in  such    work  as  the  writing  and 
printing;  of  books. 

3rd.  The  Tract  and  Book  Societies  in  this  country,  including,  as  the 

most  important  of  all,  the  Bible  Society,    to  which  we  shall    not   refer 

further  than  to  emphasize  the  inquiry  in  their  paper  to  the  Conference, 

on  the  important  principles  of  co-operation  in  the  circulation   of  Bibles 

by  the    same  agents  employed  in  the  circulation  of   books  and    tracts. 

These    home    societies    have   come    to  the  aid   of   missions    and    their 

■   missionaries   by  co-operation  with  the  local    Tract  and    Book  Societies 

abroad.     The  latter  are  indispensable  for  selecting  and    publishing  the 

best  original  and  translated  works  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people   in 

their  varied  spheres  of  operation  ;  but  they  are  weak  and  comparatively 

powerless   for  want    of  the  funds  which    societies  in  this  country    can 

provide. 

The    great  problem  to  be    solved  is,   How  to    get  these   three   parties    to 

co-operate  in  carrying    on  the    great  work  in  which  all    are  interested,  so  as 

to  give  to    each  a    definite    object,  and  get  from  all    the  largest  amount    of 

work,  and  to  give  the  greatest  stimulus  to  increase  liberality  on  the    part  of 

the  supporters  of  our  Tract  and  Book  Societies  (in  which  we  include  C.L.S.) 

at  home  and  abroad  1 

Co-operation  in  the  production  and  circulation  of  Christian  literaUire. — ■ 
The  Committee  does  not  feel  competent  to  lay  down,  or  even  suggest,  rules 
for  co-operation  in  this  important  work,  but  would  respectfully  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Conference  the  following  facts  and  principles  on 
which  practical  rules  may  be  formed. 

Taking  into  account  the  three  parties  interested  in  the  production  and 
circulation  of  Christian  literature  as  above  described,  we  would  observe : 
1st.  That  the  production  of  literature  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  distinct  and  independent  operations.  (a)  The  production  of 
manuscripts,  either  original  or  translated.  This  clearly  falls  to  the 
hands  of  missionaries  and  other  native  or  foreign  agents,  paid  or 
voluntary,  connected  with  the  Missionary  Societies  in  this  country 
(with  the  exception  of  such  English  works  as  may  be  suited  for  circu- 
lation in  India).  They  alone  know  the  language  and  can  enter  into 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labour,  or  of 
whom  they  are  brethren.  The  societies  at  home  should  regard  this  as 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  their  agents  of  all  kinds  in  the 
mission-field.  They  should  take  note  both  of  what  their  agents  do,  or 
neglect  to  do,  in  this  department  of  work,  in  which  all  who  have  the 
talent  for  it  ought  to  engage  less  or  more.  They  ought  also  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  missionaries  so  as  to  leave  time  for  such  work, 
and  in  some  cases  relieve  any  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  necessary 
literary  engagement  from  some  other  portion  of  his  labours.  Weak 
missions  of  a  purely  sporadic  character,  in  the  long  run  weaken  the 
society  employing  them,  and  retard  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  heathen  lands,  (b)  The  other  division  of  the  production 
of  literature  is  the  most  costly  one  of  printing  in  its  different  departments. 
This,  which  at  first  fell  on  each  Missionary  Society,    now  falls   to  the 
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the  Book  and  Tract  Societies  of  India  and  England ;  and  as  it  demands 
more  than  the  monetary  resources  of  all  these  societies,  it  is  a  question 
worth  considering,  whether  or  not  a  division  of  labour  and  expense 
cannot  be  devised  for  giving  the  societies  in  India  and  England  a  more 
definite  object,  by  which  a  larger  measure  of  interest  and  liberality  in 
the  supporters  of  these  societies  could  be  called  forth.  The  present 
system  obviously  fails  to  elicit  contributions  to  Book  and  Tract  Socie- 
ties in  India,  and  those  in  England  have  a  hard  struggle  to  increase  or 
even  maintain  their  income.  If  these  societies  in  IniJia  continue  so 
largely  dependent  on  subsidies  from  those  in  England,  that  source  of 
jevenue  will  be  dried  up,  leaving  them  more  helpless  than  ever. 

2nd.  The  circulation  of  literature  also  naturally  devolves  on  Mission- 
ary Societies  and  their  agents  in  India,  while  we  would  not  by  any 
means  throw  upon  them  any  heavy  burden  of  monetary  responsibility. 
They  alone  can  select  and  stimulate  and  superintend  native  colporteurs, 
and  they  can  influence  their  converts  to  do  a  great  deal  of  voluntary 
•work  ui  this  way.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  doubtful  advantage  for  Book 
and  Bible  Societies,  either  in  India  or  in  Ensjland,  to  undertake  this 
work.  Missions  and  missionaries  from  the  first  felt  this  to  be  their 
duty,  while  naturally  enough  they  were  glad  to  devolve  it  on  those 
who  wished  to  share  in  the  work.  The  Book  and  Tract  Societies  of 
India  have  abandoned  this  direct  employment  of  colporteurs,  and 
societies  in  England  now  feel  the  moral  responsibility  for  their  employ- 
ment as  intolerable  as  the  monetary  burden. 

3rd.  The  Tract  and  Book  Societies  of  India  have  an  all-important 
work  to  do  in  the  selection  of  suitable  manuscripts  for  publication,  and 
bearino-  a  share  of  the  cost,  either  as  at  present  by  printing  a  certain 
number  of  manuscripts,  or  by  some  other  way,  in  which  by  a  more 
obvious  division  of  labour,  free  from  the  appearance  of  oveilap|iing, 
they  may  more  fully  develope  liberality  both  in  India  and  in  this 
country. 

4th.  Book  and    Tract  Societies  in  England,  including  the   Christian 

Literature  Society,  in    common  with    those    in   India,  should    make  it 

their  great  aim  to  produce  books  and   tracts  for  circulation  by  missions 

in  India  at  such  a  price  as  will  allow  of  their  being  sold  at  a  profit,  which 

will  largely  cover    the  expenses    of  the  colporteurs  and  other  modes  of 

distribution,  and  by  a  judicious  co-operation  with  the  Bible  Society  the 

cost  of  colportages  would    be  so  reduced  as  to    make  their  employment 

no  material    burden    to  Missionary  Societies,  while  their  more    ethcient 

management  by  their  natural  guardians— the  missionaries — would  bring 

a    far    richer     blessing     on    the     work    of     Bible,     book,    and   tract 

circulation. 

That    the   Conference    may    be    guided    by    wisdom  from    above    in    the 

consideration    of   this    important    subject,    and    that   a   rich    blessing    may 

descend    on  its  great   assemblies,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  Brethren,  the 

Committee  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India. 

Signed,  by  authority,  JAS.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary. 
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Sixth  Day. 

THIRD  PAPER— THE  SCRIPTURES.  ~" 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W,  Organe,  B.  F.  B.  S.,  Madras. 

The  need  of  every  land  is  a  faithful  and  intelligible  translation  ^^^  Bible, 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  Christian  Church  devolves  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  supplying  the  want.  The  circulation  of 
the  book  in  printed  form  and  the  proclamation  of  its  wondrous 
truths  by  the  living  preacher  are  inseparably  united,  and,  in 
the  main,  are  interde|»endent.  The  Bible  often  travels  without 
*he  preacher,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  believe,  God  intends  that  the  two 
shall  go  together,  each  contributing  towards  the  enlightenment, 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  human  hearts  and  lives.  No 
missionary  can  succeed  without  the  sacred  volume,  and  his  aid 
in  its  transliition  and  dissemination  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
That  the  Bible  should  be  freely  offered  to  all  men  is  a  position 
that,  happily,  in  these  days,  is  beyond  the  region  of  contro- 
versy, and  this  involves  the  whole  question  of  translating, 
printing  and  circulating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  distribution  should,  as  a  rule,  be  by  sale. 

We   look    back    with   admiration    at  the  work  accomplished.  ^^^ 
mi         i-n-11-        11  •  ,  ir>K^  languages. 

10-day  the  -bible,  m  whole  or  m  part,    speaks   350   tongues — a 

noble  monument  to  the  genius  and  skill  of  consecrated  effort — 
while  it  is  estimated  that  well  nigh  200,000,000  copies  have 
been  scattered  among  the  nations.  But  lest  we  be  tempted  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  achievement  of  by-gone  days,  let  us  be 
deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  in  these  closing  years  of 
the  19th  century,  the  proportion  of  the  human  family  yet 
untouched  by  the  Living  Word  exceeds  the  number  of  those 
"who  possess  it. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  wide  and  comprehensive,  but  its 
limits  do  not  admit  of  more  than  an  indication  of  leading  plans 
and  methods  of  work  and  of  the  briefest  reference  by  way  of 
historical  statement.  As  all  my  Indian  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  Southern  Presidency,  I  can  only  write  from  local  experience,  Local  experi- 
and  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  say  that  fixed  rules  can  be  ®^^^" 
laid  down  for,  or  any  one  system  be  made  applicable  to,  every 
part  of  this  great  country.  In  certain  broad  features  the  lines 
will  no  doubt  be  similar,  but  in  others  there  will  be  con- 
siderable   divergence.     We     have    much    to   learn   from    each 
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other,  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  and  a  com- 
})arison    of  methods    will    be  greatly    to  the  advantage  of   all. 

Apart  from  the  Baptist  versions,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  now  issues  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
In  43  of  the  Indian  languages  and  dialects,  10  of  these  being 
in  ihe  South.  It  also  publishes  3  versions  in  Ceylon,  and  5, 
confined  to  portions,  I  believe,  in  Burma.  Each  language 
has  its  complete  Bible,  most  of  the  major  dialects  have  the 
New  Testament,  and  many  of  the  minor  ones  a  Gospel  or  other 
Portion.  The  total  annual  circulation  exceeds  half  a  million 
copies. 

The  Madras  Auxiliary  was  founded  in  1820.  The  following 
figures  exhibit  its  operations  in  1891  : — ^Local  income 
Rs.  24,  705-1-2 ;  Circulation  177,417  copies  (free  grants  2,853, 
the  rest  by  sale)  ;  Printing  operations  222,400  copies;  Branch 
depots  60  ;  Colporteurs  63.  In  addition  to  circulation  within 
the  presidency  w^e  periodically  supply,  through  the  local 
Auxiliaries,  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  Scriptures  to  Burma, 
Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  vSoath  Africa  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Besides  our  own  operations,  the  Kanarese  Bible,  the  Tamil 
Bible  and  the  Telugu  New  Testament  are  separately  issued 
by  the  Bangalore  Auxiliary,  the  Leipsic  Lutheran  Mission  and 
the  American  Baptist  Mission,  respectively.  The  total  united 
circulation  is  about  200,000  copies  a  year. 

I.  Translation. — In  a  brief  general  paper,  the  chief  aim  of 
vphich  is  to  deal  with  methods  of  circulating  the  Scriptures, 
expansion  under  this  head  would  be  out  of  place.  The  discus- 
sion of  so  vast  and  far-reaching  a  subject  calls  at  once  for  a 
special  and  lengthy  treatment.  My  few  remarks  therefore 
vpill  be  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  enquiry.  It  is,  however,  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  will  press  more  and 
more  to  the  front  till  evei'y  Indian  language  has  its  standard 
version. 

The  preparation  of  a  version  that  vrill  stand  as  a  literary 
model  and  as  a  repertory  of  Christian  terminology  is  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  demanding  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  original  languages  and  of  the  tongue  into  which  the 
Scripture  is  to  be  translated.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  trans- 
lating from  a  translation.  From  beginning  to  end  a  translator 
should  have  vividly  present  in  his  mind  the  great  object  of  his 
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work,  r/;r„  the  communication  of  eternal  truth  and  the  moral  and  Sixth  Day. 
spiritual  elevation  of  a  nation.  He  should  also  ever  remember 
the  various  and  dissimilar  classes  by  whom  the  book  will  be 
read.  Tlie  standard  of  translation  should  be  faithfulness  to  tlie 
original  with  idiomatic  rendering ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  should 
not  descend  to  the  vulgar  form  of  the  colloquial  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  aim  at  the  poetic  style  which  is  unknown  to  the  - 
common  people.  The  version  needs  to  be  in  dignified  verna- 
cular, sufficiently  pure  in  style  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most 
elegantly  speaking  among  the  higher  and  cultivated  classes,  yet 
simjile,  perspicuous  and  intelligible  to  the  masses.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  is  a  translation, 
not  an  exposition  ;  not  a  [laraphrase  giving  a  human  view  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  living,  speaking  Word.  It  is  well  to  follow  the 
middle  course  between  the  two  extremes  of  an  over  scrupulous 
literality  and  a  merely  paraphrastic  style.  The  qualifications 
for  the  task  will  be  found  not  in  a  single  scholar  but  in  a  com- 
pany of  scholars. 

A  few  practical  points  may  be  noted  here. 

(1)  Strict  fidelity  to  tlie  original,  compatible  with  approved,  Suggestion.^. 
idiomatic  usage,  should  be  tbe  capital   rule   of  every  translator 

of  the  Bible. 

(2)  Wliere  there    is    no    difference    in    the    meaning,    it    is  Uuiform 
advisable  to  have  one  uniform  word  or  plirase  for  each   original  "^''™'^- 
word  or  phrase,  and  not  to  translate  by  different  words. 

(3)  There  are  difliiculties  in  the  way,  but  it  will  be  well  if 
tbe  Indian  translators  can  agree  as  to  the  use,  in  cognate  lan- 
guages, of  uniform  terms  for  the  most  important  words,  such  as 
God,  Lord,  Spirit,  Creator,  Sacrifice,  Salvation,  Heaven,  &c. 

(4)  Frequent  changes   in  a  version  lead  to  confusion,  and  on  Frequent 
this  and  other  grounds  are  undesirable.  LideSrable. 

(5)  Caution  is  necessary  in  the  translation  and  publication  of 
Portions  in  a  dialect,  as  with  the  advance  of  education,  many 
of  these  dialects  will  cease  to  be  spoken. 

(C)     Now  that  the  results  of  scholarly  research  are  embodied  Comparison 
in  the  texts  on  which  the  English  revised  Bible    is    based,    has  ^^g^g^jou^^^"^'^^*^ 
not  the  time  arrived  for  a  general  comparison  with   these  texts 
of  those  Indian  versions  which  do  not  require  elaborate  revision  ? 

(7)     On  the  score  of  economy,    and  by  way  of  removing   the  One  version 

stumbliner-block  caused  by  the  circulation  of  rival  versions,  it  is  i"^'^''^^!^'^- 
"  •  guage. 
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of  the  first  importance  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the 
issue  of  only  one  version  in  each  language.  The  case  may  be 
different  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but  in  the  South  the 
variations  in  any  one  of  the  languages  are  no  longer  felt  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  perpetuation  of  more  than 
one  version  in  that  language.  With  many  others  I  long  for  the 
discovery  of  such  a  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  rendering  of 
^anrt^iii,  the  Greek  pre})ositions  in  connection  with  it,  and 
the  Great  Commission,  as  shall  unite  Baptist  and  Poedo-Baptist 
in  the  one  common  work. 

(8)  In  the  South  light  is  needed  as  to  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  issuing  versions  in  the  Roman  character.  Where 
native  opinion  on  the  question  has  been  sought  it  has  generally 
been  adverse. 

(9)  My  experience  of  tlie  circulation  of  the  Urdu  and  the 
Dakhani  versions  leads  me  heartily  to  approve  of  the  eflfort  now 
being   made  to  provide  one    Hindustani  Bible  for  all  India. 

(10)  I  do  not  agree  with  some  who  seem  to  tliink  that  the 
time  has  come  for  placing  wholly  in  native  hands  the  prepa- 
ration of  new  versions  and  the  revision  of  existing  ones;  but  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  more  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  work.  Many  of  them  have,  in  recent  years,  con- 
siderably advanced  in  Biblical  scholarship,  and  their  judgment 
is  indispensable  in  regard  to  idiom. 

(11)  Translators  deserve  more  sympathy  and  help  in  their 
work  than  they  have  usually  received  in  the  critical  examination 
of  their  tentative  texts  and  in  suggestions  of  various  kinds  from 
missionaries  and  native  pastors. 

(12)  The  harmonious  working  of  Revision  Committees  is 
not  without  its  difficulties.  When  isolated  from  their  brethren 
many  excellent  men  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  right 
on  a  disputed  question  and  others  are  wrong.  Discussion  by 
correspondence  not  infrequently  confirms  the  belief  or  prejudice. 
Personal  conference  and  united  fervent  prayer  are  the  best  means 
of  effecting  agreement. 

11. — Circulation — Produclion. — Natives  now  look  more 
critically  than  formerly  both  at  the  contents  of  a  book  and  at  its 
general  appearance.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  on  this,  as  on 
other  grounds,  to  send  forth  the  Scriptures  printed  with  good 
ink,   in  clear,    readable   types,  on   paper  of  fair  quaUty   and  in 
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strong   and  attractive  styles    of  binding.     The  sale  of  Portions  Sixth  Day. 
has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  use  of  covers   of  striking 
colours  with  a  neat  border. 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  offered  hero  : — 

(1)  The    Bible    should  be  issued    in  at    least  tvpo  types.     A  Suggestions. 
large  type  edition  is  indispensable   for    pulpit  and    family    use. 

The  old  quarto  has  mostly  given  place  to  the  super  royal  8vo. 
size.  Many  of  the  readers  are  advanced  in  life,  and  the  reading 
is  done  generally  at  night  and  by  dim  oil  lamps. 

(2)  The    cry  for  a  small  vulurae  is  general.     By  the  use  of  Type, 
thin   paper  we  have  produced  a  popular  edition  in  Tamil  6j  X 

4|  X  If  inches.  We  have  also  successfully  introduced  the 
crown  8vo.  size.  If  a  medium  size  is  called  for,  the  demy  8vo. 
meets  the  case.  The  New  Testament  for  separate  sale  admits 
of  greater  variety  of  paper  and  type. 

(3)  The  issue  of  Portions  in  the  smallest  type  has  not 
answered.  The  most  popular  size  for  the  larger  books  is  the 
super  royal  32mo.,  and  for  the  smaller  the  demy  32mo. 

(4)  The  great  usefulness  of  references  and  marginal  readings  References. 
is  admitted.     As  soon  as  the  text   is  fixed  there   should  be  at 

least  one  reference  edition  of  the  Bible. 

(5)  I  strongly  recommend  the   introduction  into  one  edition  ]V[aps. 
of  each  vernacular  version  of  the  six  maps  of  the   British   and 
Foreign   Bible    Society   with   the   names   transliterated.     Our 
Native  Christians  say  that  these  maps  are  most  helpful  to  them. 

(6)  With  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  Scriptures  Cost. 
the  double  question  of  cost  and  selling  prices  will  come    to    the 
front.     At  present  our  cheapest  vernacular  Bible  is  sold    at    32 

and  the  New  Testament  at  4  annas  a  copy.  We  have  long 
desired  to  provide  one  edition  of  each  for  8  and  2  annas 
respectively,  and  have  hesitated  only  from  want  of  the  necessary 
funds.  One  means  of  effecting  a  i^eneral  saving  is  the  printing 
of  large  editions.  Another  is  the  saving  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  composition  by  the  striking  off  of  Portion  editions,  by  the 
process  of  re-making  up,  from  the  matter  of  the  Bible  and  New 
Testament  editions. 

(2)  Fi'ee  Grants. — Free  distribution  is  now  less  common 
and  is  carried  out  with  greater  discrimination  than  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Indian  Auxiliaries.  Then  the  Christian 
community   was  small,  education  was  backward,  and  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  best  methods  of  Christian  work  was  in  its  infancy. 
Experience  has  since  proved  the  truth  of  the  principle  that 
books  like  other  things  are  valued  in  proportion  to  their  cost. 
The  Bible  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the 
■way  best  calculated  to  secure  that  it  be  intelligently  read  and 
profoundly  reverenced.  The  principle  of  circulation  by  sale  is 
perfectly  sound,  but  there  should  be  enough  of  elasticity  in  its 
application  to  admit  of  free  grants  in  special  cases.  In  the  case 
of  individual  applicants — not  very  numerous — two  essentials  are 
necessary, — a  sincere  desire  to  read  and  understand  the  book, 
and  inability  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the 
sincerity  of  the  applicant  is  best  tested  by  offering  a  copy 
at  a  reduced  rate.  To  charitable  institutions  there  is  sco])e 
for  free  gifts  on  a  larger  scale.  Orphanages  and  poor  schools, 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  the  recipients  of  the  society's 
gifts.  On  the  formation  of  jail  libraries,  we  placed  the  Bible 
in  them  in  every  language  spoken  by  the  prisoners.  To  each 
of  the  principal  railway  stations  vfe  have  supplied  an  English 
and  a  vernacular  Bible,  and  to  every  travellers'  bungalow  an 
English  Bible.  Some  of  the  police  stations  have  also  received 
grants.  Believing  in  the  wisdom  of  bringing  the  truth  to  bear 
on  the  higher  and  the  educated  classes,  we  distribute  English 
Bibles,  Testaments  or  Portions  annually'  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  University  examinations,  and  we  are  presenting  a 
Bible  in  superior  binding  to  each  of  the  Rajahs  and  leading 
Zemindars.  In  every  instance  the  grants  are  made  by  the 
Madras  Committee,  and  after  minute  enquiry.  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  books  form  part  of  the  property  of  the  institution,  for 
which  the  person  in  charge  is  responsible.  In  the  case  of 
students  it  is  recommended  that  in  the  larger  centres,  the 
volumes  be  presented  publicly  by  one  of  the  resident  missionaries, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  lecture  or  an  address.  The 
presentations  to  native  princes  are  made  in  person  by  missionaries 
who  have  thus  excellent  op  j)ortunities  for  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  in  the  palace. 

(3)  Vepots. — The  large  area  embraced  by  an  Indian  Auxi- 
liary can  only  be  effectually  covered  by  keeping  a  stock  at  each 
local  centre  to  serve  as  a  soiirce  of  supply  to  surrounding 
districts.  The  depot  meets  the  want,  and  is  an  economical 
arrangement.     In  places  where  the  population  is  small,   it   may 
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be  located  in  a  mission  building.  In  large  towns  a  room  may  Sixth  Day. 
be  rented  or  built  in  some  suitable  spot,  tbe  cost  of  up-keep  to 
devolve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  Bible  Society.  Outside, 
aftix  a  well-painted  sign  board  with  the  words  Bible  Depot  or 
Hible  and  Boole  Depot,  in  English  and  in  the  vernacular. 
Embellish  the  inside  walls  with  a  few  Scripture  texts  and 
pictures,  and  altogether  make  the  room  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Where  the  reading  jiopulation  is  large  it  is  desirable  to 
incorporate  with  the  Scriptures  the  publications  of  the  Religious 
Tract,  the  Christian  Literature  and  other  similar  Societies.  The 
sale  of  one  class  of  books  re-acts  favourably  on  that  of  the 
others,  and  by  the  union,  the  cost  of  management  is  divided. 
A  Reading-room  is  a  valuable  addition.  Besides  supplying  the 
visitors  with  wholesome  literature,  many  of  them  are  led  to 
search  the  Scriptures.  The  room  may  also  serve  fur  addresses 
and  lectures. 

The  success  of  the  depot  system  depends  in  part  upon  the  Thcii-  succese 
intelligence  and  devotion  of  the  Native  Christian  in  charge,  and 
also  upon  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  missionary  supervisor. 
The  advantages  are  many.  The  depot  supplies  all  classes  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  leaves  the  colporteurs  more 
free  to  do  their  legitimate  work  of  travelling  to  out-lying 
villages.  It  also  calls  forth  local  liberality  by  showing  that  the 
society  has  a  real  existence. 

Of  the  60  branch  depots  in  connection  with  the  Madras  Madras 
Auxiliary  in  1891,  23  received  money  grants  amounting  in  all  Auxiliary, 
to  Rs.  1,914.  With  one  exception  the  individual  grant  lies 
between  Rs.  12  and  Rs.  120  per  annum.  Rs.  60  a  year  is  the 
more  usual  amount.  The  salary  of  the  depot-keeper  varies 
from  a  small  sum  to  Rs.  10  a  month,  according  as  he  gives  to 
the  work  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  time.  The  sales  at  these 
depots  last  year  consisted  of  32,171  copies,  and  the  proceeds 
amounted  to  Rs.  4,410.  The  subscriptions  from  the  districts 
where  the  depots  ai*e  located  were  Rs.  8,566-2-9. 

(4)  Colportacje. — The  systems  of  colportage  adopted  by  the  Colportage. 
various  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies  in  India  are  on  somewhat 
similar  lines.  The  agency  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  spreading 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  country  places.  Sometimes  it  has 
accompanied  the  missionary,  sometimes  followed,  but  more  fre- 
quently   it   has   preceded   him.     In    many    districts,    the   first 
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Sixth  Day.  ingathering  of  converts  to  tlie  Christian  Church  has  been  due 
to  it,  and  it  shares  the  honour  of  many  a  subsequent  harvest  vcith 
the  Missionary  Society.  Altogether,  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
pioneer  in  the  removal  of  the  spiritual  darkness  which  for  ages 
has  covered  the  land. 

The  first  colporteur  for  the  city  of  Madras  was  appointed  in 
1848.  Our  present  organization  dates  from  1857.  Through 
its  instrumentnlity,  1,559,323  copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and 
Portions  have  been  circulated,  and  have  realized  Rs.  82,868-15-1. 

The  old  system  has  been  attacked^in  recent  years,  in  some 
instances  with  not  overmuch  discrimination  or  fairness.  Con- 
fessedly it  is  not,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  held 
up  as  an  ideal  system.  The  work  if  well  done  involves  sepa- 
ration from  home  and  friends — distasteful  to  the  average  Hindu 
— hard  travel,  exposure,  and,  in  some  cases,  danger.  On  this 
account,  and  notwithstanding  its  comparatively  liberal  scale  of 
pay,  it  has,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  attract  men  of  a  higher  standard 
of  Christian  life  and  devotion  than  the  majority  of  subordinate 
mission  agents. 

On  several  grounds,  the  time  has  come  for  modifying  the 
present  system,  and  if  the  Missionary  Societies  are  prepared  to 
give  the  necessary  help,  this  system  should  ultimately  give  way 
to  more  economical  methods.  In  this  respect  it  is  possible  to  do 
to-day  wdiat  could  not  have  been  safely  attempted  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Some  of  our  missionaries  believe  in  the  old  system 
if  worked  by  capable  men,  and  others  are  not  yet  prepared  to  try 
new  methods.  Consideration  must  be  had  for  the  men  who 
have  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  society.  Changes  involv- 
ing ultimate  abolition,  will  need  to  be  carried  out  wisely  and 
gradually.  It  is  altogether  too  big  a  question  to  be  settled  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
Methods,  '^^^^   method  of  procedure  that    commends  itself  to  my   judg- 

ment is  to  the  following  effect :  — 

(1)  That  except  in  special  cases  no  fresh  agents  be  appoint- 
ed. Where  immediate  abolition  is  not  advisable,  fill  up  vacancies 
as  far  as  possible  by  transfer. 

(2)  Locate  no  colporteur  in  a  station  furnished  with  a  depot. 

(3)  Confine  the  sales  of  colporteurs  to  non-Christians,  except 
where  small  bands  of  Christians  have  no  other  means  of  access 
to  the  sacred  volume. 
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(4)  Pay  the  men  less  salary  and  allow  a  larger  commission.  Sixth  Day. 
I  suggest,  as  a  rule,  a  sum  not  exceeding  Rs.   6    per    mensem    to 
commence  with  and  Rs.  3  2  as  the  maximum,  with   a  commission 

of  50  per  cent,  on  Portions  and  25  on  Bihles  and  Testaments. 

(5)  Give  no  comn)ission  on  sales  to  Christians,  to  colleges 
and  schools,  and  on  expensively  bound    Bibles. 

(6)  By  way  of  inqreasing  efficiency,  itinerant  missionaries 
should  be  encouraged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  colporteurs  with 
them  ou  their  tours,  and,  where  practicable,  to  include  them  in 
their  instruction  classes.  Supply  them  with  simple  commen- 
taries, magazines,  &c.  Periodical  examinations  for  the  agents, 
such  as  have  been  carried  out  by  the  North  Indian  Auxiliary, 
including  prizes  for  the  three  or  four  best  men,  are  desirable. 

(7)  By  way  of  a  test  let  the  men  in  the  course  of  their 
journeys  be  instructed  to  write  to  the  supervisor  from  the  chief 
centres. 

(8)  I  see   objections  to  selling  on  Sundays. 

(9)  The  qualifications  of  an  agent  should  include  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  ability  to  explain  in  a  simj)le  way 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and  to  answer  common 
objections  against  it. 

III. — The  ivorJi  of  the  future. — The  wave  of  missionary 
feeling  that  is  passing  over  the  churches  in  Western  lands  is 
already  bearing  fruit  in  India  in  an  addition  to  the  staff  of 
labourers,  in  the  more  vigorous  working  of  old  fields  and  the 
occupation  of  new  ones.  The  Native  Church  is  growing  in  A  greater 
numbers  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  general  reading  '^'•'^^^^^"• 
population.  One  result  of  this  advance  will  be  an  enhanced 
demand  for  the  Bible  and  greater  facilities  for  its  dissemination. 
By  each  of  these  considerations  the  Bible  Society  is  directly 
and  powerfully  affected. 

The  promotion  of  the  translation,  revision,  printing  and 
binding  of  the  Scriptures  is  her  legitimate  work,  and  she  will,  Hea\y  outlay, 
no  doubt,  be  equal  to  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  her  in 
these  directions.  But  with  the  prospect  before  her  of  a  heavy 
outlay  for  additional  versions,  for  revision,  and  for  production 
on  a  larger  scale,  at  prices  much  below  the  cost,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  the  churches  represented  in  the  Indian 
missions  either  assume  the  responsibility  of  distribution  or  that 
they  provide  the  expenditure   it   involves  ?    This  is  a  question 
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that  calls  for  the  careful,  generous  consideration  and  resolution 
of  the  Decennial  Conference.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  decide 
outright  the  details  of  any  proposal,  but  a  general  principle 
may  be  laid  down  for  subsequent  development. 

I  venture  to  offer  a  few  general  suggestions  on  the  question 
of  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God  : — 

1.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  present  agencies  all  com- 
bined are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  India.  If  the  Bible  is  to 
be  taken  to  every  village  and  hamlet  in  a  reasonable  time,  we 
must  devise  new  methods  and  put  forth  far  greater  effort  than 
in  the  past.  Any  scheme  or  any  number  of  schemes  that  may 
be  proposed  will  have  to  be  conditioned  by  the  resources 
available  as  to  labourers  and  funds. 

2.  A  word  in  regard  to  those  fields  which  are  unoccupied  or 
but  partially  occupied  by  Missionary  Societies.  In  this  Presi- 
dency the  mappin»  out  of  district  for  permanent  and  systematic 
Bible  work  has  usually  been  preceded  by  a  Bible  tour,  and 
based  upon  the  experience  gained  in  the  course  of  it.  These 
journeys  have  been  undertaken  at  our  expense,  by  vernacular- 
speaking  missionaries,  assisted  by  catechists  or  colporteurs, 
and  have  ordinarily  lasted  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  each. 

3.  The  present  methods  are  capable  of  improvement  and 
extension.  In  connection  with  each  Auxiliary  Society  a  Branch 
might  be  established  in  every  well-populated  centre,  with  a  good 
working  depot,  and  agencies  for  taking  the  Scriptures  from 
house  to  house  and  for  the  collection  of  funds,  all  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  local  Committee  in  communication  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Auxiliary.  As  long  as  the  present  system  of 
colportage  lasts  it  is  worth  while  to  work  it  efficiently,  I 
would  confine  it  chiefly  to  country  places.  The  town  circulation 
may  fairly  be  left  to  missionaries,  Bible  women,  mission  agents 
and  voluntary  workers. 

4.  But  additional  help  is  wanted  and  we  are  limited  in 
expenditure.  The  plan  most  ready  to  hand,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  distribution  by  subordinate  mission  agents.  As  far 
as  I  am  able  to  interpret  their  views,  the  majority  of  our 
missionaries  are  in  favour  of  such  a  plan,  but  a  minority 
fear  that  this  dual  arrangement  will  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
the  men  from  preaching  and  of  turning  them  into  mere  book 
hawkers.     This    fear  need    not  exist    if  it    be  clearly  laid  down 
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that  sales  are  to   be  effected  not   at  fixed    times   and   in    fixed  Sixth  Day. 

places,  but  generally  in  the    course  of  the    preaching    tour.     In 

many  parts    the  plan    has    been  tried    and    has    succeeded.     A 

catechist  is    fully    equipped    for    his  work    only  when    he    can 

follow    up  his  message    by  the  fuller  statement  of  it  in  printed  ' 

form. 

5.  Many  of  the  mission  agents  may  be  willing  to  undertake  Labom- of 
this  additional  work  as  a  labofir  of  love,  but  the  majority  will 
expect  remuneration  for  it.  As  a  class  they  are  certainly  not 
overpaid,  and  1  would  therefore  offer  them  some  inducement, 
not  in  the  shape  of  salary,  but  that  of  commission  on  sales. 
The  scale  of  allowance  need  not  be  absolutely  uniform,  but 
generally  the  experiment  may  be  tried  of  25  per  cent,  com- 
mission on  Bibles  and  Testaments  and  of  50  per  cent,  on 
Portions.  The  demand  will  be  chiefly  for  Portions,  and  a 
packet  of  these  is  light  in  weight  and  small  in  compass. 

0.  Village  school-masters  might  be  vendors  of  the  Scriptures.  School- 
Students  in  training  institutions  and  boys  in  boarding  schools  masters. 
may,  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  future  work,  make 
house-to-house  visitations  in  the  place  where  they  reside  and 
in  the  neighbouring  villages.  I  advocate  the  erection  of  a 
Bible  stand  at  weekly  markets,  fairs  and  festivals.  The 
principal  railway  stations  offer  a  splendid  field  for  labour,  of 
which  we  have  largely  availed  ourselves.  Let  soldiers  and 
sailors  not  he  lost  sight  of.  Members  of  congregations,  both 
European  and  native,  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  voluntary 
Bible  circulation,  and  their  duty  and  responsibility  in  this 
direction  may  well  be  pressed  on  them.  Other  methods  might 
be  stated,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  have  indicated  the  chief  of  them. 

A  few  other  points  may  be  mentioned: — (I)  The  extension  jjii^or  points, 
of  railways  has  an  important  bearing  on  Bible  circulation,  as 
indeed,  on  the  planting  and  working  of  missions.  (2)  There 
should  be  free  communication  between  Bible  Society  Committees 
and  missionaries  with  the  double  object  of  obtaining  advice 
and  avoiding  friction,  (3)  It  is  mosit  advisable  to  advertise 
the  publications  of  the  Bible  Society  in  railway  guides  and  in 
the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines.  (4)  Deputation  tours 
on  behalf  of  the  society  are  invaluable  in  the  way  of  instructing 
audiences,  establishing  local  organizations,  and,  generally,  in 
consolidating  and  extending  the  work.  (5)  When  mistakes 
88 
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are  discovered  in  versions  in  circulation  particulars  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  an  Auxiliary.  (6)  OjDiuion 
is  wanted  on  (a)  the  selling  prices  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on 
(b)  mixed  systems  of  colportage.  (7)  Is  it  advisable  for  the 
Bible  Society  to  issue  Scripture  selections,  such  as  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount?" 

In  closing   I  would  re-affirm    the  leading  practical   points  on 
which   the    opinion   of  the   Conference  is   specially  desired  : — 

(a)  The  best  and  cheapest  methods   of  circulating  the  Scrip- 

tures. 

(b)  Whether   the  circulation   should  devolve  mainly  on  the 

Missionary  Societies. 
(e)  If   the    circulation    is   to  remain    chiefly  with    the   Bible 
Society,    what     proportion    of  the     expenditure    the 
Missionary  Societies  might  be  expected  to  meet, 

S.  W.  ORGANE, 
Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 
December,  1892. 


lu  connection  with  Mr.  Organe's  paper^,  the  following  letter  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  the  Conference  is  given  :-r- 

"The  Effective  Circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a 
Branch  of  Missionary  Organisation. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  assembled  in  Bombay  for  the 
Decennial  Conference  to  a  topic  of  considerable  and  increasing  importance. 
Its  treatment  in  this  paper  can  only  be  of  a  general  character.  If  the 
proposal  comes  to  be  put  widely  into  practice,  adaptations  in  detail  to 
special  Icoalities  would  need  discussion  and  settlement  in  correspondence 
with  individuals. 

By  elective  circulation  is  meant  such  as  results  from  a  genuine  desire  to 
possess  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  reading  them.  Something  more 
than  mere  curiosity  is  desired.  A  real  thirst  for  the  Divine  Book  usually 
arises  onl}^  from  close  or  repeated /)er50«a^  discussion  respecting  its  object 
and  character.  Proper  cases  for  the  free  gift  of  a  Portion,  or  Testament,  or 
Bible  may  follow  such  pesonal  dealing.  But  in  the  Committee's  opinion 
and  experience,  mere  general  gratuitous  distribution,  if  taken  as  the  rule, 
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produces  little  good,  and  involves  a  wasteful,  or  even  harmful,  expenditure 
of  funds  which  at  best  do  not  suffice  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 
In  proof  that  some  real  desire  to  search  the  Scriptures  has  been  created, 
the  rule  should  be  to  claim  some  payment,  however  small,  before  the  book 
Is  given. 

In  endeavouring  to  promote  effective  and  fruitful  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  borne  heavy  expen- 
diture for  colportage  in  missions.  Financially  it  would  have  been  much 
cheaper  to  give  away  the  books  for  nothing.  The  numerical  circulation 
might  in  that  way  have  been  larger  for  the  same  money.  Butmost  mission- 
aries think  with  the  Committee  that  more  real  good  is  done  by  sales.  It  is 
time,  however,  to  consider  whether  sales  cannot  be  effected  at  less  propor- 
tionate cost,  and  with  even  more  real  efficiency  than  heretofore  in  districts 
where  missions  are  in  full  operation.  Where  there  is  a  mission  staff, 
including  native  agents,  and  a  body  of  native  Christians,  could  the  machi- 
nery for  Bible  circulation  form  with  advantage  a  regular  part  of  the 
Missionary  Society's  organization?  The  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  would  submit  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
brethren  from  the  great  missionary  centres  in  India,  and  ask  for  all  the 
information  and  advice  upon  it  which  they  can  supply. 

The  Committee  do  not  at  present  express  any  opinion  on  the  question  in 
either  direction.  They  wait  for  more  complete  materials  upon  which  to 
form  their  decision  and  take  action  or  not.  They  have  no  wish  to  abandon 
any  work  which  is  properly  the  duty  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  to  shirk 
expense  which  fairly  belongs  to  it.  But  the  Society's  funds  have  of  late 
proved  inadequate  for  meeting  all  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  it. 
Any  expenditure  which  can  be  reduced  without  loss  of  efficiency  should  be 
saved,  that  funds  may  be  released  for  expansion  elsewhere.  If  greater 
missionary  success  would  be  attained  by  a  change  of  method,  it  would  be 
matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  the  change  should  not  be 
attempted.  There  are  missionaries  who  think  that  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  should  always  be  accompanied  by  more  complete 
evangelistic  teaching  by  living  agents  than  the  constitution  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  makes  allowable  for  its  colporteurs.  But  if 
this  plan  is  desirable,  it  would  become  possible,  if  the  Bible-sellers  were 
etnployes  of  a  Missionary  Society,  and  the  application  of  the  Bible  Society's 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  circulation  were  only  in  proportion  to  its 
books  sold.  This  could  be  effected  by  a  fixed  discount,  or  even  with  an 
added  subsidy,  if  circumstances  required  it,  given  at  the  time  the  books 
were    purchased  from   the    Society's  depots.     Cash   payments  at  the   time 
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of  purchase  would  save  the  missionaries  from  any  further  trouble  in  settHng 
accounts  with  the  Bible  Society  and  in  furnishing  it  with  returns   of  sales. 

In  stating  these  points,  the  Committee  are  not  advocating  the  suggested 
system,  but  only  noting  considerations  which  have  been  advanced  for  it. 
"When  they  put  a  question  here  or  there  in  this  paper,  it  is  only  to  elicit 
information  or  opinions  in  reply.  They  are  often  pressed  to  make  the 
Society's  rules  more  elastic,  and  to  permit  the  colporteurs  in  some  countries 
to  carry  more  than  the  Scriptures  for  sale.  The  Society's  first  law, 
and  its  comprehensive  constituency,  are  a  bar  to  such  a  change.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  -point  out  that  if  the  work  were  done  by  volunteers  from  the 
native  Christians,  or  by  the  employes  of  a  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
charge  on  the  Bible  Society's  funds  were  regulated  by  the  sales 
effected  of  its  books,  missionary  superintendents  would  get  the  wider 
instrumentality  they  seek,  and  the  cost  of  a  salesman  for  general  Christian 
literature  would  be  reduced.  One  man  would  travel  in  place  of  two,  and 
the  expense  would  be  met  from  two  sources.  The  Bible  Society  would 
still  bear  its  share  in  the  labour  and  cost  of  providing  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  would  still  have  to  care  single-banded  for  pioneer  circuia^tion, 
and  that  in  countries  where  missions  are   scarce  or  feeble. 

These  topics  were  to  some  extent  discussed  at  a  Conference  held  at  the 
Bible  House  on  July  23rd,  1891.  Delegates  connected  withtwele  Missionary 
Societies  were  present,  but  several  did  not  consider  themselves  authorised 
to  vote  on  a  resolution  which  was  proposed,  and  which  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  did  vote.  Its  form  was  as  follows: — "Resolved 
that  this  Conference  desires  to  record  its  conviction  that  greater  economy 
and  increased  eificiency  in  circulating  the  Scriptures  might  be  secured,  if 
the  various  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  would,  wherever  possible,  them- 
selves undertake  this  work, — the  expense  of  carrying  it  on  being  still, 
where  needful,  largely  defrayed   by  the  different  Bible  Societies." 

If  it  should  appear  to  the  Decennial  Conference  that  arrangements  on 
the  above  lines  in  suitable  areas  would  extend  the  diffusion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture more  economically  and  effectively  than  at  present,  and  would  enable  the 
missionaries  to  feel  a  greater  missionary  interest  in  the  work  and  to  super- 
vise it  better  than  now,  resolutions  to  that  effect  would,  of  course,  greatly 
facilitate  the  bringing  of  the  subject  before  Missionary  Committees  at  home 
with  success,  should  the  Bible  Society  decide  to  pursue  that  course. 

The  Bible  House,  London." 
November,  1892. 


FOUrtTH  PAPER— CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE.      SixthDay. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  P.   Taylor,  m.  a.,  b.  d.,  I.  P.  M., 
Ahmedabad. 

In   responding  to  the  request  to    prepare    for    submission    to  The  Gujarat 
this    Cocference  a  paper  on  Christian  Literature,    it  has  seemed     '^'''^     ^^^^  ^' 
to  me  that  I  shall  best  serve    the    purpose   of  our   meeting    by 
briefly  indicating  the  main  lines  on  which  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
INIission  in  Gujarat  carries  on  a  fairly  successful  work  in  connexion 
with  its  Tract  and  Book   Society. 

I.     In    the  earlier  stages  of  the  mission,  some    forty  or   fifty  I.    Produc- 
years  ago,  while  as  yet  the  Christian  community    was  small,  and  '■^°^* 
the    agencies  requiring    superintendence    but   few,   the    pioneer 
missionaries   were  able  to  devote  a  considerable   portion  of  their 
time    to  the  writing  of  tracts  and  Christian    booklets.     In    later 
years,   however,  the  work  of  the  mission  stations,    especially  at 
those    occupied  by  senior  missionaries,  has  so   largely  developed 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give  the  same    time  and  attention 
as   formerly    to  the  production    of  Christian    literature.     As   a 
consequence,    though    occasionally  new  books    are  issuing    from 
the  mission   press,  the  majority  of  the  recent    publications  have 
been  reprints  of  older  works.     Indications    indeed  are  not  want-  Reiiriuts. 
ing  that,  in  the  future,  the  writing  of  new  tracts  in  the  vernacular 
will  devolve  not  so    much   upon   the  European  missionary  as 
upon    educated   native    converts.     For    instance,  of  the   three  Converts 
new    publications  issued  in   1891  by  the  Gujarat  Tract    Society  increasingly 
while    one,"  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  was   prepared    by 
Rev.    Mr.  Scott  of  Rajkot,    the  other  two,  "The  Heart  Book" 
and    "Stories  from  Early  Christian  History,"  were  translations 
into  Gujarati  by  our  first  native  pastor  and   his  eldest  son.     As 
pointing  to  a    like  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  in  the  more  recent 
numbers  of  our  mission  monthly  magazine/'the  Dawn  of  Truth," 
fully  five  pages  out  of  every  eight  have  been  contributed  by  the 
native  members  of  the  Church, 

The    reprinting  of  tracts  issued   first  many  years   ago  lies    in  Evangelistic 
some  cases  open  to  a  serious  objection.     Those  early  publications  ^'^^^^^'  ^  '■^^ 
were,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  of  a  character  largely  tracts. 
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destructive  and  controversial ;  but  novp  the  state  of  matters  is 
greatly  changed.  A  generation  has  grown  up  different  from 
their  fathers.  Western  science,  Western  education,  Western 
modes  of  thought  have  moulded  anew  the  minds  of  man}',  and 
under  the  overruling  hand  of  God  the  object  which  the  first 
missionaries  perforce  set  themselves  to  accomplish,  the  weaning 
of  worshippers  from  superstitious  and  debasing  practices,  has 
been  in  a  measure  effected  by  agencies  divine  indeed  yet  not 
distinctively  religious.  It  now  becomes  us  to  recognise  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  in  our  tracts  and  books 
present  a  constructive  plea  for  the  Gospel,  emphasizing  not  so 
much  the  strange  contradictions  of  Hinduism  as  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

Another  feature  of  the  times  calls  for  especial  notice.  The 
wide  and  rapid  spread  of  English  education,  not  in  the  cities 
alone,  but  even  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Gujarat,  has  produced 
a  demand,  formerly  unknown,  for  short  and  simple  tracts  in 
English.  To  supply  this  demand  our  missionaries  have  indented 
on  the  Tract  Depot  at  Madras,  our  deep  obligations  to  which 
we  gratefully  acknowledge.  The  English  publications  for 
Indian  readers,  edited  by  Dr.  John  Murdoch,  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  service,  and  the  admirable  papers  on  Social  and 
Religious  Reform,  the  Short  Biographies,  the  Manuals  for 
Students  and  Teachers,  and  the  recently  issued  Papers  for 
thoughtful  Hindus,  are  coming  more  and  more  into  request.  It 
is  imposible  to  tell  the  good  that  may  be  done  by  these  excel- 
lent publications,  so  well  adapted  to  the  present  period  of 
India's  unrest. 

Further,  we  cannot  overlook  the  needs  of  the  growing 
Christian  community.  As  the  bounds  of  the  Church  extend 
and  her  numbers  increase,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to 
provide  wholesome  intellectual  food  for  our  flock.  The  works 
issuing  from  the  secular  press  are  as  a  rule  far  from  elevating 
in  their  tendency,  and  if  the  members  of  our  Christian  Church, 
especially  those  living  at  a  distance  from  any  mission-station, 
are  to  be  supplied  at  all  with  good  moral  reading  it  can  only 
be  through  the  more  effective  working  of  our  Tract  and  Book 
Societies. 

Another  with  us  comparatively  new  demand  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  literature  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
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a   native  pastorate.       A  pressing  need   is  felt  for  text-books  Sixth  Day. 

suitable  for  adoption  in    a    Divinity   School,   books   thus  of  aText-buuks. 

more  advanced  scholarship  than  those  employed  in  the  ordinary 

mission  schools.     This  want,  however,  we  merely  mention    here, 

inasmuch  as  the  more  ai)propriate  time  for  its  discussion  would 

be  when  the  subject  of  "  the  Native  Church,  the    Training   and 

Position  of  its  Ministry"  comes  up  for  consideration. 

Our  tracts  ai-e  all  printed    in    the    Mission    Press    at    Surat,  The  Siirat 
...  i,^/.!  ••  •/-.•imi     Mission  Press, 

which  was   the   first   ot  the   printing-presses   in    Lrujarat.      Ine 

workmen  employed  are,    with    one   or    two    exceptions,    Native 

Christians.     "We  have  found  that  tracts   generally    command  a  Bright  covers. 

better  sale  when  bound  in   brightly-tinted    covers.     Indeed,    in 

the  majority   of   cases   the    villagers     are  induced  in   the   first 

instance  to  make  their     purchases,    not  so  much  because  of  the 

contents  of  the  tracts,  as  on  account  of  their  neat  and  attractive 

appearance.      Whatever    the  contents  be,  they  recognise  that  in 

return  for  their  money  they  bave  in  their  hands  a  pleasing  and 

pretty  booklet.      A.  short  striking  title  to  a    tract    goes    a    long  Striking 

way  towards  assuring  its    popularity,  while  pictures  also  help  the*       * 

sales,  and  the  larger  the  pictures  the  better.     In  this  connection  The  children's 

mention  should  be  made   of   the    beautifully    illustrated    tracts  speci*!  aevvice 
- .     ,    ,  ,        ,  . ,  ,        ,  .  ,  .  .     .         mission  tracts, 

generously  suppued    by    the  children  s    special  service  mission. 

The  full-page  (quarto)  engravings  are  executed  in  England, 
while  all  the  letter-press  is  printed  after  arrival  in  this  country, 
with  the  result  that  these  tracts  are,  as  to  workmanship,  far 
superior  to  anything  issued  from  the  native  presses.  A  dozen 
or  twenty,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  make  a  handsome  volume 
■which  serves  admirably  as  a    pictorial  prize-book  for  schools, 

II.  The  financing  of  a  tract  society  is  a  matter  of  very  con-  n.  Finance, 
slderable  difficulty,  but  certain  principles  may  be  laid  down  as 
being  generally  applicable.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  publi- 
cations, say  the  nominal  price  less  25  per  cent,  discount,  should 
be  determined  by  the  cost  of  production,  being  fixed  only 
slightly  above  that  figure.  Vernacular  tracts  must  be  priced  Selling  price. 
very  low,  otherwise  they  become  simply  a  drug  in  the  market. 
In  our  own  society  of  141  different  publications  no  less  than 
104  sell  at,  or  under,  one  anna  each,  22  of  these  being  priced  at 
only  one  pie  each.  For  English  tracts,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
higher  sum  can  be  ch  arged,  but  even  of  these  only  few  should 
cost  more  than  four  annas    each.     In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  A  fixed  price. 
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hisTn  Day,  g^les  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  all  retail  dealings  the 
colporteur  should  keep  strictly  to  the  full  published  price. 
It  under  the  hope  of  immediate  gaiu  he  ventures  upon  selling 
his  books  at  a  reduced  rate,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  him- 
self or  for  others  who  a  few  months  later  come  after  him  in 
the  same  field  to  effect  any  sales  at  the  original  prices.  Sub- 
stantial discount  once  having  been  allowed,  the  honest  man 
who  charges  sixteen  annas  in  the  rupee  will  find  no  customers* 
Underselling  is  perhaps  the  surest  way  of  ultimately  stopping 
all  sales,  and  not  unfrequently  it  has  been  found  that  a  serious 
falling  off  in  the  sales  at  any  station  was  traceable  to  just  this 
cause. 

On  the  much  vexed  question  as  to  the  method  of  payment 
of  colporteurs,  or  of  others  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  books 
and  tracts,  there  exists  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  and 
practice.  The  scheme  which  is  now  adopted  at  all  the  stations 
of  our  mission,  and  which  after  having  tried  several  other 
expedients  we  have  found  most  effectual  in  increasing  the 
yearly  sales,  is  as  follows.  The  tracts  issuing  from  the  Mission 
Press  are  sold  at  about  cost  price  (three-fourths  of  the  full  price) 
to  the  missionaries  resident  at  the  different  mission-stations,  the 

Evano-elists     carriage   from    Surat   being    charged  to    the    purchaser.     Our 

receive  2)  per  evangelists  while    on    tour    may  take  a    supply   of  these    tracts 
cent,  of  retail       .  ,      ,  ^.,.  n    ,    ■        t,-         ,  '    i      i>  n        •  c 

price.  with  them  on  condition  ot  their  selimg  them  at  the  lull  price,  or 

which  three-fourths  must  be  returned  to  the  missionary,  while 
the  remaining  fourth  is  the  commission  allowed  them  for 
their  trouble.  Thus  the  mis>ionary  receives  back  the  entire 
sum  he  had  paid,  and  the  cost  of  circulating  tracts  in  this 
way  by  the  agency  of  evangelists  is  merely  the  amount 
Colporteui-s.  required  for  carriage.  On  the  other  hand,  our  colporteurs, 
who  receive  no  fixed  salary,  yet  maintain  themselves  solely 
by  the  sale  of  tracts  and  boaks,  may  purchase  'them  at 
one-fourth  of  the  full  price.  These  men  also  agree  to  sell  always 
at  the  full  printed  price,  of  which  thus  three-fourths  fall  to 
themselves  and  one-fourth  to  the  mission.  The  latter,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  sales  thns  effected,  loses  two-fourths  of  the  full  price, 
and  hence  the  cost  of  circulating  tracts  by  the  agency  of  col- 
porteurs amounts  to  half  the  total  value  of  the  sales  /^Zm5  railway 
charges.  For  example,  tracts,  the  cost  of  production  of  which 
is   about  Rs.  75,  have  a   selling  price    of  lis.    100.     These    are 
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supplied   wholesale  to  the  missionary  for  Rs.  75.   An  evangelist  Sixth  Day, 

will   sell    them  retail  in    the    towns    and   villages  he  visits    for 

Rs.  100,  paying  of  this  sum  Rs.  75  to  the  missionary,  and  keeping 

Rs.  25  as  his  commission :  so  that,  exclusive  of  cost  of  carriage* 

the   expense  of  circulation  is  nil.     A  colporteur,   however,    also 

selling  them  retail  for  Rs.  100,  pays  for  them  only  Rs.  25,  -that 

is  to  say,  Rs.  50  less  than  the  cost  of  production:    hence  in  this 

case,  exclusive  of  railway  carriage,  the  cost  of  circulating  Rs.  100 

worth    of  tracts    amounts  to  Rs.  50.     We  have   found  that    the 

men    engaged  solely  in  this  work  cannot  ohtain  a   livelihood  on 

less  favourable   terms. 

The  paying  a  fixed  monthly  salary  with  a  comparatively  small  Monthly 
commission  on  sales  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  great  mistake,  the  col-  mistake  ' 
porteurs  having  then  no  special  incentive  to  push  their  sales 
vijjorously.  An  admirable  society  which  has  long  done 
good  work  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  would,  we  believe,  have 
stood  in  a  better  financial  position  to-day  had  it  been  possible 
for  it  to  adopt  some  other  method  than  that  of  engaging  its 
colporteurs  on  a  fixed  salary.  In  the  report  for  1890  we  find  the 
total  proceeds  of  soJes  amounted  to  some  Rs.  850,  while,  irres- 
pective of  commission  and  travelling  allowances,  the  salaries  of 
its  colporteurs  reached  Rs.  1,850,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  (Rs.  425)  that  would  have  been  due  on  the  lines  of  our 
work  in  Gujarat.  As  one  result  of  the  strict  economy  that  has 
marked  the  management  of  our  Tract  and  Book  Society,  it  has 
been  from  the  outset  an  organization  independent  of  the  home 
church.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  supplies,  free 
of  charge,  all  the  paper  required  for  the  printing  of  our  tracts, 
and  the  small  deficit  after  crediting  the  receipts  from  sales  is 
contributed  by  friends  in  this  country.  These  private  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  about  Rs.  500  a  year. 

The  free  distribution  of  tracts  may  have  been  necessary  when  Fiee  dislribu- 
Christianity  was  regarded  asanewand  strange  religion,  and  *^^^  °*  *'^'^''*^* 
Avben  its  claims  to  general  recognition  were  disallowed ;  but 
those  days  are  already  past,  and  the  need  for  gratuitous  circu- 
lation no  longer  exists  to  the  same  extent.  Also  tracts 
received  for  the  asking  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  much  appreciated  as 
those  for  which  a  price  has  been  paid.  However,  in  some  of  the 
more  outlying  stations  private  members  of  our  Christian  com- 
munity have  with  our  hearty  encouragement  vioited  the  dharm- 
89 
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Sixth  Pat,      shalas   or  other  public   resorts,  and  preseiued  tracts  to  all   who 

were  able  to  read. 
Lociility.  2jj_     j^g  +o  locality  we  have  often  found  that  good  sales  can 

be  effected  on  virgin  soil  distant  far  from  any  mission-station. 
NewDistricts.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  Christians  undertook  at  his  own 
instance  a  tract-selling  expedition  into  Cntch  and  North 
Kathiawar,  where  in  little  more  than  two  months  he  disposed 
of  nearly  7,000  tracts  and  booklets  of  the  aggregate  \alue  of 
Fairs.  Ks.  120.     Hindu  fairs,    or    melas,   also   provide   a   favourable 

opportunity  for  sales.  Last  year  at  the  Vautha  mela  the  agents 
sold  in  addition  to  a  great  many  tracts  and  books  their  entire 
stock  of  128  gospels.  "  If  they  had.  taken  more  they  could 
have  sold  more."  In  cities  where  our  tracts  have  circulated  for 
many  years  past  the  demand  is  not  so  brisk  as  in  the  rural 
districts,  though  even  in  cities  considerable  sales  can  be  effected 
by  means  of  courteous  canvassing.  In  recent  times  we  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  tracts  at 
Railwav  sta,  railway  stations.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Traffic  Manager 
tions.  of  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway   free    platform    passes   have   been 

granted  to  some  of  our  colporteurs,  who  now  meet  most  of  the 
trains  at  the  large  stations  of  Sarat,  Broach,  Baroda,  Anand, 
and  Ahmedabad.  The  enormous  increase  in  passenger  traffic 
makes  this  department  of  tract  circulation  singularly  encouraging, 
and  by  this  agency  seeds  of  truth  are  being  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  vast  stretches  of  country. 
Results,  IV.     The  results  effected  so  silently  by   tracts  cannot  easily 

be  tabulated  or  even  estimated,  but  the  history  of  our  mission 
bears  strong  evidence  to  the  great  good  that  they  have  done. 
1,  Foundin"'  When,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  veteran  missionaries  of 
of  tho  mission  j}^g  London  Mission  were  sadly  and  anxiously  questioning 
whether  they  should  not  abandon  this  mission-field,  lo  !  two 
Hindus  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Surat,  inquiring  for  the 
missionary's  house.  They  had  come  from  a  village  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  and  as  the  warrant  for  their  coming  shewed 
the  tracts  they  had  been  reading,  which  invited  all  who  might 
wish  to  learn  further  about  Christ  to  visit  the  missionaries  in 
person.  These  two  men  stated  that  in  their  district  many  were 
reading  Christian  books,  that  there  was  a  large  sphere  of  labour 
open  among  the  villagers,  and  that  they  themselves  would 
gladly  receive  baptism.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  mission 
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on  the  banks  of  the  River   Mahi,    the    parent   of  the   present  Sixth  Day. 
mission  with  its  two   thousand   converts.     Of  the    two    native  2     eT~ 
pastors,  associate-members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kathiawar  and  Nathu  Hari. 
Gujarat,  one,  a  Bhrahman  of  Rajkot,  ascribes  his  first  religious 
convictions  to  the  reading  of  a  Church  History   which    he    had 
received  as  a   prize   in   a   mission-school.     The    late   lamented  3.   Rev.  Ilor- 
Rev.  Hormazdii  Pestonii,  who  worked  for  years  in    connection  ™^^'^-'^  ■^*^^" 

,     ,  touji. 

With    our    mission,    traced    his    first    knowledge    of    the    truth 

to    a   copy   of  one   of  the    Gospels  and   a   couple    of    tracts 

placed   in    his    hands    at     Daman    by  a    missionary   on   tour 

towards  Gujarat.     Within  the  last   three  years  three  Brahman  4,    Tlaeo 

youths,  each  of  fair  education,  have,    through  the   reading    of  J'"^^'^^' ^™^^" 

....  mans, 

tracts,  sought  and  found  admission  within  the  church,  of  whom 

one  is  now  engaged  in  the  sister  mission  at  Baroda,  another  in 

Ahmedabad,  and  the  third  is  under  training  at  Anand.     Several 

indeed  of  our  best  converts  were  first  led  to  serious  inquiry   by 

means  of  the  printed  Word,  but  to   relate   the   cases  in    detail 

would  necessitate  transgressing  the  limits  assigned  to  this  paper. 

This  much,  however,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  the  history 

of  the  past  teaches  us  a  lesson  ♦  large  writ'    that   God    has    set 

his   seal   of  approval     on   the    noble   work    of    disseminating 

Christian  literature,   and  that   He    has   granted    an    abundant 

blessing  to  accompany  this  special  branch  of  Christian  effort. 

V.     Suggestion. — Having    regard    to    the    increasingly     felt  Su«<j-e.stiou 

need  of  new  tracts  and  books   in   the  vernacular   to    meet   the 

modern  phases  of  Hinduism  and  its  changed  attitude  regarding 

Christianity,  would  it  not  be  well  if  this    Decennial  Conference 

■were  to  impress   on  the    home   churches    the    desirability   of 

relieving  from  all  other  duties   a   senior    missionai-y   in   each 

mission  where  a  different  language  is  spoken  in    order   that    he 

may  have  leisure  to  prepare    such  tracts   and   books   for   early 

publication? 


FIRST  SPEECH—COLPORTAGE. 

By  the  Re^.  A.  W.  Pba^jtch,  M.  E.  C,  Thana,  Bombay. 

I  desire  in  opening  to  state  that  I   will   confine   my   remarks  Colportage. 
to  colportage  ;  other  speakers  who   are   better   able   will   deal 
with  the  production  of  literature   and   the   translation   of  the 
Scriptures. 
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Sixth  Day,  Let  me  first  draw  your  attention  to  the  paper  from  the  Bible 

Society  in  that  part  beginning :  — "In  endeavouring  to  promote," 
&c.  {see  above),  and  to  that  from  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  where  it  deals  with  "  circulation"  (see  above).  I  want  to 
clearly  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  when  the 
present  system  of  Bible  Society  Colportage  must  be  stopped, 
because  it  is  inefficient,  extravagant  and  expensive.  I  feel  that 
the  Bible  Societies  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  producing  the 
Scriptures  and  organize  colportage  only  where  there  are  no 
missions.  Surely  every  missionary  ought  to  value  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  devise  some  way  of  putting  them  in   the 

Salaries  more  hands  of  the  readers  on  his  district.  I  am  further  convinced 
that  the  sales  of  colporteurs  are  out  of  proportion  to  their 
salaries.  To  read  at  random  from  a  Bible  Society  Report,  the 
proceeds  for  the  year,  for  one  colporteur  were  Rs.  37,  while 
the  salary  and  allowances  were  Rs.  178,  making  a  cost  of  Rs.  5 
to  sell  Re.  3  of  Scriptures.  The  total  proceeds  for  all  the  colpor- 
teurs for  the  year  were  Rs  709  ;  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  2,233;. 
My  contention  is  that  either  the  readers  were  so  few  or  the 
demand  so  small,  that  it  did  not  profitably  employ  tho  colpor- 
teurs' time,  and  the  same  results  would  have  been  attained  ivi 
sales  by  having  it  understood  that  the  man  is  to  preach,  visit 
from  house  to  house,  talk  to  people  about  Jesus  (-hrist,  and  sell 
them  a  Bible  if  possible.  This  is  suggested  by  the  Bible  Society. 
You  see  the  Bible  Society  could  better  afford  to  give  the  Bibles 
gratis  to  the  missionaries,  and  even  a  subsidy  on  the  sales,  rather 
than  maintain  the  present  colportage  method. 

Old  plan  im-        It    is  not  a  fact  that    if  professional  colportage  were  stopped, 

satisfactoiy.  jjjg  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  would  stop.  To  quote  from  a 
Bible  Society  Report :  the  sales  from  the  depot  for  the  vear 
v/ere  54,218  Scriptures,  which  brought  a  return  to  the  Bible 
Society:  while  colportage  for  the  same  period  circulated  only 
10,679  Scriptures  and  cost  Rs.  2,233,  less  the  colportage  proceeds 
Rs.  709.  The  cost  of  colportage  could  better  have  been  spent 
on  paying  the  cost  of  carriage  on  Scriptures  bought  by 
putstation  customers,  or  as  a  discount  or  bonus  on  actual  sales 
among  the  non-Christians,  and  by  thus  giving  a  discount  to 
missionaries,  they  would  be  able  to  appoint  their  own  book-sellei'S 
and  pay  them  according  to  their  individual  needs.  The  colpor- 
tage  rixles  are  very   strict;  not  allowing  a   colporteur  to    spend 
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part  of  his  time  at  anything  else,  nor  to  sell  other  books  than  Sixth  Day. 
Scriptures,  where  the  readers  are  few.  The  colporteur  soon 
supplies  the  demand,  and  his  services  as  a  colporteur  are  no 
longer  needed ;  but  if  he  were  a  mission  agenf,  paid  by  the 
mission,  he  could  be  put  at  the  work  he  was  best  adapted  for  or 
combine  several   works. 

It  is  a  ffict  that  colportage  is  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  work, 
fit  only  for  those  who  are  unable  to  do  anything  better  ;  and 
often  ifc  is  made  a  sort  of  pensioner's  place  for  some  one  the 
mission  thinks  it  ought  to  provide  for.  One  Bible  Society 
Secretary  told  me  that  missionaries  gave  him  the  halt,  lame, 
and  blind  as  colporteurs,  simply  to  have  them  provided  for, 
thus  turning  colportage  into  an  alms-house ;  so  now  he  pays  An  alins- 
the  railway  fare  of  new  candidates  simply  to  see  their  physical  ^^o^^se. 
condition. 

I  met  another  missionary  who,  when  asked  how  his  colpor- 
teur was  getting  along,  said:  '^  He  is  not  doing  much  as  a  book- 
seller, but  he  is  bringing  up  a  family  of  seven  children  who 
will  be  church  members."  So  the  present  Bible  Society 
system  is  a  success  in  one  direction  at  least. 

In  the  '^Harvest  Field"  of  November  1890, 1  pointed  out  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  colportage  system.  I  find  them 
still  in  existence,  so  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  again  call  attention 
to  the  facts.  The  colporteur's,  record  does  not  bear  looking 
at.  In  Bombay  the  sales  seldom  exceed  Rs.  5  worth  of  books  a 
monlh  ;  the  average  is  Rs.  4.  This  is  how  the  account  stands: 
Sales  Rs.  5.  While  the  salary  of  the  colporteur  is  Rs.  12,  and 
he  receives  25  per  cent,  on  the  sales.  A  man,  who  seldom 
moves  out  of  his  own  house,  or  takes  any  trouble  to  sell  the 
books,  can  thus  ensure  an  inoomo  of  Rs.  13  per  month.  This 
is  a  sore  temptation  to  a  good  man  and  a  clear  case  for  a  bad 
man.  The  figures  may  vary  slightly  in  other  societies,  but  the 
plan  is  the  same.  At  this  rate  the  colporteurs  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  able  to  lend  the  societies  money  to  publish  with ! 

"  I  do  not  object  to  the  expenditure  of  money.     I  should  like  Spend  money 
to  see  more  spent,  but  ditferently.     I  know  several  missionaries  tlift'ereutly. 
who  would  go   into   colportage  at  once   if  the   societies  would 
allow    50  per   cent,    discount   on    their   publications  and   pay 
freight.     These   terms  would   enable  them  to  use  local  men  for 
this  work,  whom  they  know  thoroughly,  and  whose  present  work 
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Sixth  Day.  might  permit  them  to  combine  with  it  effectively  that  of 
colportage  also.  If  the  whole  discount  were  not  utilised  in  this 
way,  it  would  enahle  the  missionary  to  use  his  discrimination 
in  the  free  distribution  of  Scriptures  among  the  really 
needy." 

My  object  is  not  to  devise  a  plan  to  economize  money  at 
the  expense  of  thoroughness  or  effectiveness,  but  I  feel  strongly 
on  the  question  of  retaining  the  present  colportage  system.  It 
may  have  answered  the  purpose  fifty  years  ago  when  missions 
were  just  beginning,  but  surely  now  with  the  number  of 
converts  and  workers  a  change  for  the  better  might  be  made. 
The  same  money  that  is  now  thrown  aivay  on  a  few  colporteurs 
might  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  publishing  and  giving  the 
Scriptures  almost  free  to  responsible  people  who  will  guarantee 
their    circulation. 

Tlio  North  The   North   India  Bible    Society  have  this  plan  in   splendid 

India  BiLlo  ,.  „,,  -,■ .-  n  u 

Sodety  operation.     The  conditions  are  as  iollows  : — 

Discount    allowed    on   all   Vernacular     Scriptures 

under  Re.  1 — 


:  price 

75  p.c. 

60  p.c. 

50  p.c. 

25  p.c. 

over 
"  "  "         English      under     ''■ 

"  "  "  "  over       ''■ 

Roman-Urdu  Bibles,  at  catalogue  price,  having  already  been 
reduced  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         80  p.c. 

(1)  The  above  must  be  sold  at  catalogue  prices. 

(2)  They    must  be   sold     by   those    not    receiving   support 
from  any  Bible  Society. 

(3)  The  above  discounts  are  not  allowed   for   schools    and 
prizes. 

I  approve  of  the   above  most  heartily,  as  it  meets  every  need 
and  can  be  adapted  to  any  mission  field. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
circulating  tracts  and  Scriptures.  Many  souls  have  been  led 
to  Jesus  by  these  silent  messengers  of  salvation.  The  truth  is 
that  most  of  the  circulation  of  literature  is  done  by  a  few 
missionaries,  the  others  could  do  more  if  they  tried.  In  this 
respect  the  Basel  Mission  leads  all  others.  Every  missionary 
Slission.  *  and  mission  agent  is  a  bookseller  ;  every  mission  station  has  its 
bookshop ;  they  thoroughly  believe  in  colportage  and  do  it. 
This  to  my  mind  is  the  ideal  to  work  up  to. 


Tlio  Basel 
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Colportage  is  a  trying  work,  as  the  colporteur  meets  with  Sixth  Day. 
rebufTs,  insults  and  contempt ;  be  therefore  needs  the  su[)port 
of  the  missionary.  He  can  best  be  helped  by  making  him  a 
regular  member  of  the  mission  staff,  and  the  missionary  can 
make  the  post  honoui'able  by  personally  engaging  in  it.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  a  missionary  does  not  prize  this  mission 
agency  enough  to  give  it  a  place  alongside  his  teachers,  he 
docs  not  deserve  to  have  Bible  Society  money  spent  upon  him. 
I  continue  to  urge  that  the  money  spent  now  ought  to  be  spent 
differently — really  spend  it  where  it  would  be  utilised. 


SECOND  SPEECH— COLPORTAGE. 

By  tlie  Rev.    .J.    Austin    Tuomson,    Secretary,    North 
India  Bible  Society,  Allahabad. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  is  the  same  Colportage. 
as  that  on  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prautch  has  just  spoken,  viz., 
colportage.  I  agree  with  what  he  has  said  on  some  points,  but 
I  disagree  with  him  on  a  great  many  others.  My  apology  for 
speaking  on  this  subject  is  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
work  of  colportage  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  I  have  had 
experience  of  it  in  England,  in  Japan,  in  Corea,  and  now  in 
this  country ;  and  I  have  studied  the  work  under  varied 
conditions. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  support  a  large  number  of  Christian  ColTjortcura 
men,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  for  the  necessary, 
sole  purpose  of  selling  the  Scriptures  and  religious  literature, 
and  I  maintain  that  if  this  is  necessary  in  so-called  Christian 
countries,  it  is  much  more  necessary  in  heathen  lands.  In  this 
I  disagree  with  the  previous  speaker,  who  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  colportage  is  no  longer 
suitable  for  India. 

There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  circulating  Christian  Remote 
literature  in  remote  districts,  where  missionaries  and  evangelists  districtss 
seldom  or  never  go,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  men  whose 
sole  work  it  is,  and  who  are  paid  a  fixed  salary  for  doing  it. 
We  have  many  instances  of  great  good  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  places  where  the  Gospel  had  never 
been  preached  and  where  the  name  of  Christ  would  never  have 
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Sixth  Dat.  been  known,  but  for  the  humble  colporteur  carrying  his  pack 
of  books  far  into  the  jungle  and  into  the  mountain  recesses  of 
Nepal  and  Thibet.  For  this  reason  I  would  plead  for  the 
continuance  of  the  present  system  of  having  men  em|)loyed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  selling  the  Scriptures  and  other  Christian 
books. 

It  is  true  that  the  results  obtained  are  not  -nhat  they  might 
be,  but  instead  of  condemning  the  whole  system  for  that  reason, 
I  would  rather  ask  y^our  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  poor 
results  as  compared  with  the  expense  incurred,  and  ask  if 
something  could  not  be  done  to  remedy  that  which  has  been 
complained  of,  viz.,  the  excessive  cost  as  compared  with  the 
Work  ex-  work  effected.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  call  your  attention 
tremdjr  diffi-   ^^^  ^j^^  extremely  difficult  nature  of  the  work.     It  is    one   thing 

ClUt.  '      .       .  11    1  .         •  • 

for  a  European  missionary  to  sell  booKs  m  a  ?nel(f,  and  quite 
another  thing  for  a  native  colporteur  to  tramp  through  villages^ 
in  which  perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  persons  can  read, 
offering  his  books  for  sale,  and  I  submit  that  no  comparison 
can  be  instituted  between  the  two  kinds  of  work.  I  have  done 
both  myself,  and  I  give  as  my  experience  the  opinion  that 
while  the  former  may  be  much  more  successful  so  far  as  sales  are 
concerned,  the  latter  is  much  more  successful  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned  ;  and,  after  all,  our  work  is  not  merely  to  see 
how  many  books  can  be  disseminated  for  a,  given  sum,  but 
rather  to  effect  as  much  good  as  possible  by  their  circulation, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  Christian  literature  sold  at 
M  las  tnelas  is  destroyed  immediately  afterwards,  and  indeed  much  of 

it  is  bought  in  order  that  it  may  be  destroyed.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  books  sold  to  the  peojilc  at  their  own  doors.  They 
read  them  and  value  them,  because  they  have  paid  for  them. 
Again,  the  work  of  a  colporteur  is  very^  hard.  They  have  to 
leave  their  homes,  sometimes  for  long  periods  at  a  time.  They 
have  to  carry  heavy  burdens  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  are 
often  treated  with  great  contempt  when  the  nature  of  their 
business  is  known.  Sometimes  they  are  buffeted  by  the  people 
to  whom  they  offer  their  books,  and  often  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  food  and  shelter  simply  because  they  are  Christians. 
Work  like  this  recpiires  men  of  stamina,  as  well  as  that  they 
should  engage  in  it  for  the  love  of  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
mii^sionaries   who  are  aissembled  here  what    kind  of  men   have 
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been   given  to  the  Bible  Societies  in  time  past  to  engage  in  this  Sixth  Day. 
work  ? 

I  can  only  speak  from  a  very  short  experience  of  the  work  better  men 
in  India,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  very  worst  type  of  native 
converts  have  been  given  to  us  for  this  important  and  difficult 
work ;  men  who  were  in  no  way  quaUfied  for  it,  and  who  were 
useless  for  any  other  kind  of  work,  but  for  whom  the  mission- 
aries thought  thaC  something  should  be  done:  this  is  the  kind  of 
men  who  have  been  doing  the  vfork,  and  now  we  are  reproached 
because  the  results  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  cost.  Shortly 
after  I  came  to  this  country,  I  began  to  gather  the  colporteurs 
in  the  service  of  the  North  India  Bible  Society  together 
once  a  year,  for  prayer  and  for  examination  in  Scripture 
knowledge,  for  the  men  who  sell  the  books  are  often  asked 
io  read  portions  and  to  explain  them,  and  it  is  important  that 
they  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.  I 
remember  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  we  had,  and  the  shock 
my  feelings  sustained  when  first  I  saw  the  men  gathered  together. 
A  more  motley  group  I  never  beheld  in  my  life  before.  There 
were  tlie  old  and  deaf  and  maimed  and  partly  blind.  This  was 
the  class  of  men  who  had  been  recommended  by  the  missionaries. 
But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  much  better  class  of  men  is  now 
being  given  to  us,  as  was  shewn  by  the  fact  that  at  the  last 
ex.auiination  held,  four  out  of  six  prizes,  which  were  offered  for 
those  who  passed  the  best  examination,  were  taken  by  men  only 
recently  employed.  And  more  than  this, — the  average  sales 
per  man  is  steadily  increasing,  and  I  trust  that  the  objections 
which  have  been  presented  to  you  this  morning  to  our  present 
system  of  work  will  not  long  hold  good.  Give  us  better  men, 
and  we  will  do  better  work. 

1  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  missions  will  A  colporteur 
realise  in  a  greater  measure  than  they  do  now  the  importance  ^.^q^ 
of  this  work  of  colportage,  and  that  a  colporteur  will  be  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  every  mission  station,  I  believe  that 
men  ought  to  be  trained  for  the  work,  and,  speaking  from  a  long 
experience,  I  can  testify  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  bring  a 
man  out  as  an  efficient  Christian  worker,  quicker  or  better,  than 
two  or  three  years  experience  in  colportage.  During  the  ten. 
years  I  wrought  in  Japan,  quite  a  large  number  of  the  colpor- 
teurs who  worked  under  me  became  catechists  and  evangelists, 
90 
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and  some  were  ordained  and  entered  the   regular  ministry.     It 
pays  therefore  to  train  men  for  the  work. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  seems 
idle  to  me  to  count  up  the  cost  of  circulating  each  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  as  has  been  done  this  morning  in  your  hearing.  If 
the  missions  were  to  do  the  same  thing  with  their  converts,  I 
wonder  what  would  the  average  cost  per  head  be  ?  I  fear  it 
would  run  up  into  a  good  round  sum. 

Now,  having  stated  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  system  of 
colportage  has  not  been  so  successful  as  we  would  like  to  see 
it,  and  having  asked  the  missions  to  give  us  better  men  for  the 
work  in  future,  the  next  thing  I  vrould  ask  is  that  the  missions 
provide  the  salaries  of  the  colporteurs,  or  at  least  that  the 
work  of  selling  Christian  literature  be  taken  up  more  directly 
by  the  missions  than  has  been  done  in  time  past.  The  Bible 
Society  at  home  is  beginning  to  think  that  the  missions  ought 
to  do  more  in  this  line  than  they  have  done,  and  to  relieve  it  of 
a  share  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  As  many  of 
you  are  aware,  the  work  in  India  is  conducted  on  very  different 
lines  from  what  it  is  elsewhere.  In  Japan,  for  example,  we  had 
a  rule  never  to  sell  Scriptures  under  their  cost  price  ;  and  as 
for  some  of  the  publications  of  the  Tract  Society,  they  were 
sold  at  a  fair  profit,  excluding  tracts,  which  were  sometimes 
sold  below  cost,  and  occasionally  given  gratis.  I  remember 
having  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  with  my  revered  friend 
Dr.  Murdoch  when  he  visited  Japan  about  twelve  years  ago. 
As  agent  of  the  London  Tract  Society  I  had  just  published  a 
book,  and  Dr.  Murdoch  thought  the  price  fixed  was  too  high, 
and  that  the  book  would  not  sell,  but  it  sold,  and  the  price 
of  the  next  edition  was  raised  to  nearly  double  the  cost,  and  yet 
it  sold.  But  in  India  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  greater  proportion  of  our  books,  both  of  the 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  a  half 
to  a  fifth  of  their  cost.  When  to  this  is  added  the  great 
expense  attending  their  circulation,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to 
you  by  Mr.  Prautch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burden  that 
is  laid  upon  the  Bible  Society  is  a  very  heavy  one,  and  it  is 
only   to   be   expected   that   they   should  ask  that  the  missions 
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relieve  them  of  a  share  of  that  burden.  It  is  not  proposed  to  ^ixth^ay. 
give  up  the  pi'esent  system  of  paid  colportage,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  in  the  large  cities,  and  in  places  where  there  are 
numerous  Christians,  that  all  Bible-selling  should  be  done  free 
of  cost,  so  far  as  salaries  are  concerned,  to  the  Bible  Society. 
And  this  could  easily  be  done.  The  Bible  Society  would  be 
willing  to  allow  commission  to  those  engaging  in  the  work  so 
as  to  cover  the  expense  and  occasional  loss  connected  with  book- 
selling, or  to  help  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  catechists  or 
evangelists  who  did  the  Bible-selling  and  who  were  thus  taking 
the  place  of  the  colporteurs.  In  addition  to  the  saving  thus 
effected  there  would  be  other  important  advantages  gained. 
Many  of  the  missionaries,  alrendy  overburdened  with  work, 
complain  of  the  labour  involved  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
colporteurs  with  the  Bible  Society  and  the  furnishing  of  reports 
of  their  work.  By  the  method  suggested  the  work  of  keeping 
accounts  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  no  reports 
would  be  required.  Again,  the  colporteur  being  entirely  in 
the  service  of  the  mission  would  be  more  thoroughly  superin- 
tended in  his  work  than  at  present,  and  more  interest  would  be 
taken  in  the  results  attending  his  work. 

Another  plan  that  has  been  tried   with    cnnsideroble   success  ^lan  of 

^  -  1       r»i  1     subwidumg. 

in  the  North-West  is  that  of  sabsidizmg   colporteurs,   the  Bible 

Society  paying  one-half  of  the  salary  and  allowing  a  commission 
to  the  man.  Many  of  the  missionaries  urge  that  the  colpor- 
teurs should  be  allowed  to  sell  other  literature  as  well  as  the 
Scriptures.  If  the  Bible  Society  pays  for  the  whole  of  a  man's 
time,  it  expects  to  get  what  it  pays  for,  but  if  only  half  his  salary 
is  drawn  from  the  society,  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  sell  other 
books,  so  long  as  his  sales  of  the  Scriptures  warrant  the  subsidy 
being  continued.  This  plan,  also,  secures  the  better  superin- 
tendence of  his  work  by  the  missionary  under  whom  he  works. 
I  will  conclude  by  reminding  you  how  closely  the  work  of 
the  Bible  Society  and  the  Missionary  Society  are  related.  The 
work  of  the  missionary  without  the  printed  Word  would  be 
greatly  crippled,  almost  paralysed.  What  helps  the  work  of 
the  former  helps  the  work  of  the  latter.  I  commend  to  your 
best  consideration  this  work  of  colportage. 
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—  THIRD  SPEECH— COLPORTAGE. 

By    the   Rov.   H.   U.  Weitbrecht,   Ph.  D.,  C.  M.  S., 
Batala_,  Punjab. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  disadvantage  in  having  the  subject  in 
which  one  is  personally  interested,  treated  at  the  fag  end  of 
the  Conference,  but  there  is  also  this  advantage  in  it,  that  after 
considering  the  methods  and  wants  of  each  branch  of  mission- 
Literature  for  ary  v?ork,  we  are  reminded  how  each  leads  up  to  this.  Do  we 
speak  of  work  among  the  masses  ?  The  cry  is  for  catechisms 
and  plain  books  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  simple-minded  vil- 
lagers. Do  we  discuss  the  wants  of  the  native  church  and 
its  ministers  ?  They  ask  us  for  commentaries  to  study,  books 
of  devotion  to  feed  the  spiritual  life.  In  the  session  on  the 
training  of  the  young,  how  often  was  the  call  reiterated  for 
Sunday  School  literature,  stories  and  the  like !  The  mention 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy  reminded  us  that  we  are 
ill-furnished  with  vernacular  manual?  on  that  subject.  The 
needs  of  the  educated  classes  bring  to  the  front  the  claims  of 
English  missionary  literature  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  work. 
For  women  special  literature  is  needed.  Our  schools,  to  be 
eifective,  must  be  thoroughly  supplied  vsith  high-class  Christ- 
ian school-books.  And  so  throughout. 
Increase  of  There  was  a  remarkable    unanimity  in  the  session    on  educa- 

readers.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^   ^^^^   ^£  prosecuting  that    branch  of  missionary 

work  with  vigour  and  thoroughness.  But  what  is  the  moral 
or  religious  use  of  manufacturing  readers,  aye,  and  implanting 
a  thirst  for  truth  in  their  minds,  if  we  fail  to  give  them  the 
reading  that  will  satisfy  these  cravings  ?  The  mass  of  readers 
in  this  country  is  increasing  year  by  year.  In  1882  there  were 
some  2,000,000  pupils  in  Indian  schools ;  they  now  number 
3,700,000.  But  what  is  the  literature  offered  to  this  wider 
circle  ?  Much  of  it  is  morally  pernicious  ;  more  is  ephemeral, 
and  if  we  take  the  vernacular  press  of  the  country  as  its  chief 
mental  food,  it  will  scracely  be  counted  a  harsh  judgment  to 
say  that  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  is  scarcely  fitted  to 
educate  men  even  to  a  fair  secular  standard  of  judgment. 
Surely  more  support  should  be  given  to  agencies  like  that  of 
the   late    Christian   Vernacular   Education    Society,    now   the 
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Christian  Literature  Society,   which  strives  to  minister  to  these  Sixth  Day 
needs. 

We  mast  not,  however,  ignore  the    work  tliat  is  heing    done.  The  Punjab, 
To  take    only  the   provinces    from  which  I    come,  we    have  for 
the  Punjab  a    branch  of  the    British  and  Foreign    Bible  Society 
and  a  Religious   Book  Society,  which  is,  in  effect,  an    auxiliary 
of  the  London  Religious    Tract  Society.     These  two    are  under 
combined    management,  and  they  circulated    in    1891,    47,000 
Bibles,    New    Testaments   and    portions,  52,000     books,    and 
231,000  tracts  in  the  various    languages  of  the   Punjab  and  the 
neighbouring  tracts.     Yet  what  are  they  among  a  population  of, 
say,  30,000,000  ?     Still  these  books  are  not  without  their  effect. 
Not  long  ago    The  Tribune,  a    leading   Lahore    native  journal, 
contained  a   paragraph   commenting  on  what  the  writer   called 
the    spread   of  Christianity  in  the    Manjha   (the  tract    south  of 
Amritsar)  which  is   noted  as  the   chief  home  of  the  Sikhs.     He 
had    often,  he    wrote,  seen    old   Sikh  women    spelling    out    the 
New  Testament   in  the    Gurmukhi  characters,  and    he   doubted 
not  that  they  knew  far  more  of  it    than  of  their  own  Scriptures. 
Again,    some    time  ago    the    Rev.    Dr.  Imadud    Din,  C.  M.  S.,  The  Rev. 
Amritsar   (a   Aluhammadan     convert,    who     has    received    the    "^^'■^^"-  ^^' 
degree  of  D.  D.  from    the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury  in    recog- 
nition   of  his  writings  in    defence  of  the    Christian  faith),    was 
visited   by  the  Wakil  or    minister   of  the    Mihtar  of  Chitral,  a 
Muhammadan  State   beyond  the  frontier.     The   Wakil  said — 
"  My  master  bids  me    say  that    he  has  heard    of  your    writings  A  strauge 
against    the  faith.     You  are  a  li.dfir  worthy  of  death,   and  were  ^i^'itoi"- 
you  in    Chitral,  he  would    depute  no    one  else   to  do   the    deed, 
but  would   slay    you  with  his    own    hands."     Dr.  Imadud  Din 
replied:  "  Tell  your  master   that  were  he  able   to  slay  me,  God 
would  raise    up  twenty  more  and  better   Imadud  Dins  from  my 
spilt  blood."     Our  Christian  books  thus  go  beyond    the  frontier 
to  regions    which  the    missionary  as  yet   cannot   reach.       And, 
strange  to  say,  controversial  and    other  Christian  books  may  be 
found  in  the   catalogues  of  the   Muhammadan  book-sellers   in 
Amritsar. 

The  great  fault  in  our   present    methods    of  producing    and  Improvement 
using  Christian    literature,    is    the   lack    of  thoroughness   and  '^^'^^^^^^'7' 
system.      As   has  been    pointed  out,    our    colporteurs    are    not 
unfrequently  the  poorest  of  our    agents ;  and    it  is   a    fact    as 
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•  lamentable  as  undeniable  tbat  the  promotion  of  Christian 
literature  is  left  to  the  spare  time  of  such  missionaries  as 
happen  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  If  we  wish  that  anything 
practical  should  issue  from  this  session  of  our  Conference,  we 
must  face  these  facts  and  set  ourselves  to  remedy  them. 

First,  then,  let  me  remind  you  that  an  Indian  Christian 
literature  has  its  sources  of  sujiport  mainly  in  the  two  great 
societies  already  mentioned  along  with  kindred  societies  in 
i^merica.  Now  as  regards  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  it  is,  alas  !  a  fact  that  their  income  is 
stationary,  while  the  needs  of  their  foreign  work  are  progres- 
sive. With  all  our  heart  we  thank  these  great  societies  for  the 
munificent  support  which  they  have  given  and  continue  to  give 
us,  and  we  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  in  home  lands  not  to 
allow  their  resources  to  be  straitened.  But  if  we  would  extend 
our  work  as  we  should,  we  must  make  some  effort  toward  self- 
support  ;  and  this  we  can  best  do  by  taking  on  our  own  shoulders 
to  some  extent  the  financial  burden  of  the  circnhition  of  Chris- 
tian books.  We  need  to  decrease  the  number  of  our  colporteurs 
by  weeding  but  of  their  ranks  those  who  are  unfit  for  the  w^ork, 
thus  relieving  the  societies  of  their  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  ought  to  train  those  whom  we  keep  to  efficiency  in  their 
work,  no  less  carefully  than  we  do  our  catechists  or  readers. 
Again  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  preachers  (and  we  ourselves) 
do  more  to  promote  the  sale  of  books  than  in  time  past.  Also 
each  mission  school  should  be  a  book-selling  agency  and  have 
its  reading  room.  A  liberal  commission  to  school  teachers 
may  do  much  to  make  them  book-sellers. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point.  There  are,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  good  many  mission  schools  in  which  Christian  Readers  are 
not  used.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
our  readers,  good  when  they  were  first  compiled,  have  fallen 
behind  the  times.  If  so  let  them  be  revised,  and  let  our  educa- 
tional brethren  lend  a  hand  in  producing  suitable  readers,  up 
to  the  most  recent  requirements.  They  will  find  the  publishing 
societies  more  than  ready  to  print  them,  and  thus  remove  a 
disfigurement  and  a  stumbling-block  to  our  work. 

irt  Once  more,  how  is  the  work  of  colportage,  of  literary 
production  and  distribution  to  be  directed  ?  This  cannot  be 
properly  done  till  we  have  missionaries  specially  set   apart  for 
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the  work.     It  cannot   be   really   carried   out   by   a   man   who  Sixth  Day. 
already  has  a  mission  on  his  hands.     The  papers  submitted   to 
this  Conference,  especially  the  interesting  one  by  Mr.  Haigh,  of 
Mysore,  bristle  with  excellent  suggestions.     But  who  is   to  see 
that  they  are  carried  out  ?     We    ask    our    societies    to    give   a 
man  for  each  language  area,  to  devote  himself  to  the  direction 
of  this  work.     And  this,  along  with  many    another    need,    can 
never  be  fully  supplied  till  we  recognise  the  need,  in  missionary 
work  as  a  whole,  of   a    system    of  reserves.     No    sooner   is    a  Emergency 
special  work  started  than  it  is  liable  to  collapse  for  inefficiency,  '^™' 
because  it  has  to  supply  a  vacancy  caused  by  sickness  or  depar- 
ture in  some  other  branch,  for  there  is  no  reserve  to  draw  upon 
to  fill  up  the  blank.   What  would  be  thought  of  the  general  who 
elected  to  fight  a  battle  with  his  forces  scattered  over  a  wide 
line  with  no  reserves  to  fill    up    gaps    caused    by    the    enemy's 
attack?     Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  most  of  our   missionary 
work  is  carried  on.     We  appeal  to  the    Home    Societies   so   to 
concentrate,  strengthen  and   dispose   the   forces,  God  lias  given 
and  shall  give  us  to  provide  workers  in  the  cause  of  literature, 
and  roll  away  the  reproach  which  is  now  too  well  merited,  that 
"  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 


FOURTH  SPEECH. 

By  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  d.  d.,  M.  E.  C,  Alia- 
liabacl.     (Read  by  the  Rev.  D.  Phillips.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  two  questions  :  What 
are  the  obstacles  which  hinder  the  wider  spread  of  Vernacular 
Christian  Literature  in  this  country  1  and,  What  can  be  done 
to  i^emove  those  obstacles  ? 

When  any  one  is  sick,  three   things  are  to  be  done  as  soon  as  The  disease, 
possible  : — (1)    Recognize  the    fact     that    disease    is    present. 

(2)  Get  a  physician  to  diagnose  the  case,  and  tell  what  is  wrong. 

(3)  Apply  appropriate  remedies.  In  the  case  before  us  we  all 
admit  there  is  something  wrong  :  our  Christian  books  and 
tracts  are  not  pushed  into  circulation  as  they  ought  to  be. 
The  sooner,  therefore,  we  inquire  what  the  obstacles  are,  the 
sooner  they  are  likely  to  be  removed.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
tha  writer  the  following  :     It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  each 
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of  us  speaks  from  his  own  quite  limited  experience,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  limited  field.  What  is  here  written 
has  reference  to  the  region  which  looks  to  Allahabad  for  its 
supply,  and  chiefly  to  the  work  which  has  the  Hindi  language 
for  its  vehicle.  It  is,  after  all,  not  such  a  very  circumscribed 
field,  if  there  be,  as  has  been  claimed,  50  millions  of  people, 
who  use  the  Hindi  as  their  vernacular ;  still  it  is  by  no  means 
India. 

The  Jirst  hindrance  in  our  way  is  the  poverty  of  the  masses. 
Reading  matter  is  to  most  people  a  luxury,  and  with  these  toiling 
masses  the  margin  for  luxuries  is  very  small  indeed.  If  a  man 
has  only  from  Rs.  2  to  4  per  month  to  support  a  family  on, 
the  purchase  of  even  a  pice  book  will  be  an  event,  and  the 
purchase  of  a  rupee  book  something  not  to  be  dreamt  of. 
Notice  in  our  catalogues  how  small  the  sale  of  anna  tracts  is 
as  compared  with  the  pice  ones,  in  spite  of  the  greater  value  and 
attractiveness  of  the  former.  The  people  simply  cannot  afford 
the  larger  expense.  We  ought,  in  view  of  this  fact,  to  try 
experiments  in  the  way  of  cheaper  get  up  in  our  publications. 
In  some  characters  much  space  is  wasted  by  using  type 
larger  than  is  needed.  The  Hindi  is  a  great  offender  in  this 
respect,  but  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  type-founders,  for,  thus 
far,  their  type  when  very  small  has  not  been  very  easy  to  read. 
Cheaper  paper  also  might  be  used.  Hindu  publishers  should 
teach  us  a  lesson  in  this  regard,  for  they  use  scarcely  anything 
but  straw-coloured,  or  the  very  cheapest    of  white  paper. 

The  second  hindrance  is  that  our  publications  are  chiefly 
religioiis,  and  as  such  have  to  encouiiter  the  natural  aversion  of 
the  human  heart  to  the  truth.  If  our  tracts  were  filled  with 
the  highly-spiced,  evil-provoking  material,  which  fills  so  many 
native  books,  we  should  hardly  need  colportage.  Such  books 
would  almost  sell  without  a  seller.  As  the  native  proverb  has 
it — "  the  liquor-seller  can  sit  still  in  his  shop,  but  the  milk-seller 
must  cry  his  milk  from  door  to  door."  Now  we  cannot  meet 
tastes  of  that  sort,  but  something  can  be  done  to  meet  the 
objection,  which  looks  upon  our  publications  as  dry  and  insipid. 
There  is  uo  question,  but  that  many  of  our  tracts  have  erred  in 
that  regard.  They  have  been  too  didactic.  If  even  new  Chris- 
tians are,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  unfit  to  digest  strong  meat, 
and  require  a  milk  diet,  how  much  more  those  who  are  not  even 
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converts?    Kven  the   stronger  (li,u;estion  of  the  West,  does  not  ^^ixtti  Day 
much  relisli  dry  dogmatism  as  food,  how  mncli  more  nnpalatrihle  ' 

will  it  l)e  to  tlic  Oriental  ?  But  much  may  be  done  by  the  use  of 
npt  illustrati(uis,  well-known  quotations  from  their  own  classics, 
witty  fables,  ingenious  parables,  allegory  and  the  like,  to 
render  our  writings  attractive  to  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
care  for  them.  In  the  proverljs  of  this  and  other  lands  there  is 
a  well-stored  mine,  that  might  be  worked,  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, far  more  than  it  has  yet  been.  The  training  of  many 
of  us  has  led  ns  to  be  shy  of  fiction  as  a  handmaid  to  Truth. 
r>ut,  surely,  the  literature  of  the  day  makes  it  very  plain,  that  it 
is  simf)ly  a  question  whether"  this  most  patent  agency  for  influ- 
encing opinion  shall  be  used  for  (/hristianity,  or  onlv^  against  it. 
The  peojjle  of  India  know  little  as  yet  of  the  fascination  of  this 
stjde  of  writing,  but  it  will  be  a  lesson  easily  learned,  and  not 
soon  unlearned.  It  is  much  to  l)e  desired  that  those  who  have 
gifts  of  the  imagination  should  use  them  in  this  direction.  ^Vhy 
cannot  more  of  our  missionary  ladies  enter  where  A,  L.  O.  E 
and  ]\liss  Droese  have  shewn  the  way  ' 

A    f///)v/ hindrance    to  the  sale  of  our   literature  is  tliat    few  X,.t  ursv-.l  on 
see    it.     At  all  events  it    is  not  urged   upon  their    notice.      We  1^''"1>'';'^ 
little    thuik  how    much    ot  our    own  buying    is    brought    about 
sim])ly    l)v  our  attention  being  called   to  things.     Five  minutes 
before    the  boxwalla  appears,  we  would  declare  that    we   wanted 
nothing;  but  he  makes  a  fair  living  out  of  people  who  live  with- 
in   twcntv  minutes'  drive  of  a  much  better  assortment  than    he 
ran  shew,  simply  because  his  things  are  spread  on  our  veraiulali, 
and  the  shopman's  are  not.     In  short,  by  pressing  things  on  our 
attention,  lie  first  creates  the  want,  which  he  then    proceeds    to 
sujiplv.     This  principle  is  the  warrant  for  our  colportage  system.  o<ilpoHiQ-e 
liiit  unfortunately    that    system    has    proved    extremely    costly 
and  wasteful.  Can  it  not  be  improved  upon  ?  Instead  of  salary,  can  • 

we  not  pav  for  each  Tract  sold,  so  that,  as  in  ordinary  avocations, 
a  man's  profits  will  depend  on  his  industry  ?  The  objection  will  at 
once  l)eraiseil,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  a  man  could  not 
sell  enough  to  make  a  living,  unless  you  gave  him  nearly  all  be 
received  for  sales;  and  if  yon  did  that,  you  would  temjit  him  to 
burn  large  quantites  of  tracts,  so  as  to  draw  their  jirice. 
Proliablv  the  l)est  scheme  would  be  to  employ,  not  colporteurs 
luii  others,  who  should  have  some  other  employment  and  do 
91 
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Sixth  Day.     this  work  in  odds  and  ends  of  time.     Catechists,  Bible-women, 

teachers  ami  school-boys  might    earn   a   welcome    addition   to 

their  salaries  or  support,  without   interfering  with  their  regular 

duties.     Indeed,    there    is     a  plan   already  followed  by   some 

workers,  by  which  anybody,  Christian  or  non-Christian,  might 

be  utili7,ed.     That  plan  is,   in  brief,  to  allow  one-half  the  price 
60  per  cent.  i  >  '  r 

allowed.  as  a  reward  to  the  seller.     A  rupees  worth  of  tracts  are  furnished 

to  the  seller  for  eight  annas.  He  sells  at  catalogue  price,  and 
pockets  eight  annas  as  his  commission.  How  is  this  loss  of  .'^•0 
per  cent,  to  be  met  ?  The  Bible  Society  woidd  probably  bear 
that  loss,  so  far  as  its  own  publications  ai'e  concerned.  The 
Tract  and  Christian  Literature  Societies  might  not  care  to  give 
so  heavy  a  commission.  But  even  if  they  only  gave  one-third, 
the  worker  could  still  by  this  scheme  get  Rs.  10  worth  of  tracts 
circulated,  at  an  expense  to  himself  of  only  one  rupee  eleven 
annas,  and  the  cost  of  the  freight.  Any  mission  could  well  afford 
to  give  a  small  yearly  grant  to  press  so  valuable  and  inexpensive 
an  agency.  One  great  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  as  this  is, 
that  it  avoids  the  multiplication  of  accounts  and  labour  of 
oversight,  to  both  of  which  overtasked  missionaries  have  a 
great  aversion.  Another  is,  that  it  enlists  in  our  service  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  human  motives,  self-interest,  good  pay  for 
good  work. 
Books  too  Afourt/i  hindrance  is  by  some  held  to  be,  that  many   of  our 

pi'leriiic.  publications  are  too  polemic.     Some  hold  that  we  should  urge 

the  simple  Gospel,  and  make  no  attack  on  Hinduism  orMuham- 
madanism.  Such  a  rule  loses  sight  of  the  very  patent  fact,  that 
the  missionary's  first,  chiefest,  hardest  duty  in  this  country  is  to 
combat  that  attitude  of  contented  indifference  in  which  the 
masses  live.  Most  of  them  have  no  conception  that  they  have 
any  need  which  yon  can  supply,  or  that  you  have  ought  to 
offer  them  which  is  superior  to  that  which  they  already  have. 
Until  that  supercilious  attitude  can  be  ovei-come,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  offer  of  salvation  could  have  little  meaning.  Why 
.should  a  man  look  to  you  for  salvation,  when  he  is  conscious 
of  nothing  to  be  saved  from,  when  in  fact,  he  holds  himself  to 
be  in  a  vastly  better  religious  state  than  you  are?  By  all 
means,  go  on  making  the  Gospel  offer,  for  there  may  be  here 
and  there  a  heart  prepared  to  receive  it.  But  the  fact,  that 
when  seed   is  sown  on  unplonghcd,  unprepared  soil,  here  and 
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there  a  graiu  will  take    root   and   grow,    affords   no   argument  Sixth  Day. 
against  breaking  up  the  soil  with  plougli  and  harrow. 

Of  course,  everything,  in  polemic  discussion,  depends  on  A  kiud  spirit. 
the  loving  and  faithful  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  Bitter- 
ness and  injustice  are  fatal  here  to  any  hope  of  good  result. 
But  attacks  on  false  religions,  if  properly  made,  may  even  be 
popular.  In  fact,  for  years,  among  the  best  selling  Hindi 
tracts  have  been  the  well-kuowii  *' Parikslui"  series,  in  which 
certain  things,  which  needed  to  be  said,  have  been  said  with  much 
plainness  of  speech.  We  do  not  then  regard  this  as  an  obstacle 
of  auy  weight.  Christianity  must  be  jjolemic,  becaubc  it  is 
exclusive. 

There  is  ajlfth  hindrance  to  the  increase  of  our   sales    which  Lack  of 
beems  to  the  writer  a    serious  one,  and  that  is  lack  of  variety.  ^^I'lety. 
How  long,  for  example,  would  it  take   an   active-minded   Hindu 
to  read  the  whole  round  of  books  and  tracts   yet   published   iu 
Hindi  ?       How   often    do    men    come    to    us  to  know  what  new 
|Mil»lications  are  available,  and  how  disappointed  they  are   when 
\>t'  can    tell   then    of  nothing  new.     Our  catalogues  may  shew 
lists  that  seem  fairly  long,  but    we    must    remember    that  these 
have    been   growing  slowly  through  forty  years  or  more,  so  that 
to  many  their  contents  are  very  stale.     Of  the  men  and    women 
who  use  Hindi  iu  their  work,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  ever  prepares  a 
book  or  tract  for  publication,  or  it  they  do  so  at  all,  prepare  but 
one  or  two  in  a  lifetime.     Probably  one  reason  for  this    is,    that 
the  examining  committees  of  societies  are  too  critical.     So  many 
nianuscripts  are  rejected,  on  one    plea  and  other,  that  not   only 
the  writers  are  trightened  away,  but  their  friends  as  well.     Some 
of   those   Avho    have   written  much  could  tell  harrowing  tales  of 
their  sufferings  through  perils  of  publishing  committees.     One 
wonders  what  chance  some  of   the  minor   prophets,  for  example, 
would  have  had  for  reaching  the  public,  if  they  had  been  depen- 
dent on  our  modern  machinery.     In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  so 
much   critical    strictness    is   a  great  misi'ortune  in  several  ways. 
It  not  only  keeps  back  many  who  would  have  done  useful  work, 
but  it  has  had  this  bad  effect,  that  the  work  we  have  is  the  pro- 
duct  of  few    hands,  and  has  been  drawn  upon  one  procrustean 
bed,  till  there  is   very  little  variety  in  it.     Remembering-   that 
"  many  men  have  many   minds,"   and  that  time  is  a  wonderful 
sifter   of  printed    matter,  we   would  like  to    see   our   societies 
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Sixth  Day.  much  mui'i.'  ti'ce  iu  publisbing  what  is  ott'cTCd  and  let  tlic 
littest  survive. 

Lack  Lit  luu'U,  And  this  brings  us  to  auuthcr  reason  why  uur  slielvcs  shew  so 
little  variety,  and  that  is  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  print  manu- 
scripts. It'  your  committees  can  only  find  money  to  print  two 
or  three  new  tracts  a  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  very 
critical  and  very  anxious  to  get  the  best  worth  for  their  money. 
Look  how  many  missionaries  depend  for  their  tracts  on  tlie 
N.  I.  Tract  Society,  and  yet  if  that  society  can  collect  subscrij)- 
tious  in  any.  given  year  eijual  to  the  salary  of  one  average 
missionary,  it  counts  itself  fortunate.  That  is  not  business. 
It  is  child's  play.  It  would  take  tive  times  the  present  available 
amount  of  tunds  to  put  that  society  on  the  right  footing.  I 
suppose  that  is  measurably  true  of  all  the  other  societies.  IKit 
if  more  people  were  putting  their  hands  to  this  work,  their 
interest  would  be  enlisted  and  that  of  their  friends.  Now  and 
then  a  well-intentioned  failure  would  waste  a  little  money 
but  the  general  result  would  be  increased  ethciency. 

ricturcb.  There  is  a  sUik  hindrance,  which    will    not    be    regarded   as 

such  by  many,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  jdetures  in  our  books  and 
tracts.  Here  and  there  a  worker  had  had  an  occasional  unfortu- 
nate experience  when  using  illustrations  among  ]\luhammadans, 
and  as  a  result  is  shy  of  pictures  altogether.  But  certainly  to 
discard  them  is  to  reject  what  is  always  and  everywhere  an  arm 
of  strength.  Pictures  have  two  very  great  advantages.  They 
do  not  need  translation,  they  arc  the  same  in  all  languages. 
Again,  what  speaks  to  the  eye  makes  a  more  vivid  and  lasting 
impression  than  that  which  addresses  the  ear.  Who,  in  our 
day,  would  try  to  educate  children  without  illustrated  school 
books  '!  Now,  the  principle  here  is  the  same,  for  the  minds  of 
the  masses  about  us,  so  far  as  religious  truth  is"  concerned,    arc 

"iMajic  Ian-       infantile  and  need  similar  methods.     Those  who  use  the  magic 

tern:?.  lantern  in  their  village    preaching  arc    nut    likely    to    entertain 

such  ideas.  They  find  how  vastly  the  picture  aids,  not  only  to 
attract  the  crowd,  but  to  make  plain  the  message.  Of  course 
discretion  must  be  used  as  to  how,  when  and  vvh^re  to  use 
illustrations,  but  their  use  instead  of  being  discouraged  should 
be  greatly  increased. 

Doubtless,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  above  suggestions,  Ijut 
they  are  })oints  which  seem  to  the  writer  very  needful    to    keep 
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coiibtiuitly  before  us,  with  a  view  to  force  our   publication  work  ^ixxii  J>ay. 
U|)  to  i\  more  satisfactory  pbme.     If  we  are  slow    and   lazy  and 
nci^ligcnt  in  sowing  wheat,  we  may  bo  sure  that    the  adversary 
will  be  prompt  enough  in  sowing  tares.     We  have  our  opportu- 
nity.    Let  us  improve  it. 

The  incL'tiiig'  being  now  oi)eii  lor  di>jcussiuUj 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  m.a.,  iM.d,,  ij,.i;.,  S.  S.  I  .,  Cal- 
cutta,  said: — I  wish  to  enjphasize  svhaL  has  been  said  about 
liible  distribution.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  features  of  our  |5lhl,.^]^t,(,■i. 
Protestant  churches  tliat  the  Word  of  God  is  honoured  and  butiuu. 
exalted  al)0ve  creeds  and  confessions.  Now  we  must  put  fhc 
Book  as  well  as  the  man  in  every  part  of  our  broad  ticld.  The 
man  can  never  get  on  without  fhe  Booh.  "We  must  have  men 
wholly  devoted  to  this  great  work.  Madras  has  a  man  fur  its 
Bible  Society,  and  I  hope  Calcutta  will  have  one  soon.  We 
speak  of  it  as  the  "benighted  Presidency,"  but  I  assure  you  it 
has  more  Bibles  in  it  to  tbe  square  mile  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Indian  Emj)irc.  There  was  never  sucii  enlightened  curio- 
sity concerning  the  Bible,  never  such  eagerness  tor  possessing 
it  and  perusing  it  as  now  in  this  country,  and  these  facts  add 
to  our  responsibility.  We  must  take  hold  of  this  work  ourselves 
and  push  it  on  and  not  stand  by  and  look  on,  and  let  the  Bible 
Societ;y  do  it.  Every  missionary  should  be  an  active  agent  ol' 
the  Bible  Society.  I  was  delighted  to  tind  so  many  of  ^Ir. 
Organe's  depots  in  South  India.  Why  not  have  a  Bible  Depot 
in  every  missionary  station?  Let  us  try  resolutely  for  this. 
]My  bungalow  in  Bengal  had  one,  and  I  enjoyed  the  work  much. 
Then  again  we  should  push  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  general  (;^.i„.i.;ii 
Christian  literature  in  English  and  in  tbe  vernaculars.  literature. 

The  missionary  bimself  should  be  the  cu\[)OYteuY  pcrr  e,ccdlencr, 
and  dignify  his  othce  by  faithful  elfort  and  so  set  an  exam]de  to 
his  native  helpers.  There  are  earnest  men  in  all  i)arts  of  India 
who  always  carry  books  with  them.  Our  present  Sunday 
School  Secretary  for  Bengal  accompanied  mc  on  a  tour  into 
Orissa  as  far  as  the  shrine  of  Jagannath  at  Puri,  and  I  fouiul 
him  selling  Christian  books  all  along  our  route.  I  liked  what 
my  good  brother  Dr.  W^eitbrecht  said  about  training  men  for 
this  work  of  selling  our  Christian  literature.  Well,  one  of  the 
best  way  I  know  of  for  training  helpers  is  by  your  own  example.  Personal 
Say  to  them  :  "  Come  on,"  and  lead  the  way,  aiul  shew  them  how  example, 
the  work  is  done.  ^Missionary  example  is  wonderfully  infectious 
sometimes.  My  book-boxes  on  tour  were  my  best  ])ulpit  among 
Hindus  and  others.  I  can't  forget  how  glad  I  used  to  be,  when 
a  mufdssal  missionary,  seeing  the  l)ovs  following  my  cart  beg- 
guig  for  books,  and  sometimes  crying,  because  tbe  last  book  was 
gone,  or  they  had  no  pice  for    buying    one.     It    was    the    tirst 
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Napoleon  who  said,  I  think,  that  the  Press  was  "  the  fifth  great 
monarchy  in  Europe."  It  is  far  more  to-day  than  then,  and 
what  it  is  to  he  under  God,  for  the  weal  of  men,  depends  not  a 
little  on  what  we  missionaries  do  with  it  in  these  pagan  lands, 
where  the  Gospel  has  liberated  the  intellect,  and  men  are  crying 
out  for  literature.  The  had,  the  very  worst,  from  the  ))urlieus 
of  Fleet  Street  and  Paris,  is  coniiuf?  into  India  like  a  flood  of 
filth,  and  our  young  folk  are  buying  it.  Let  us  adopt  the 
motto  of  the  British  Sunday  School  Union,  and  '*  overcome  evil 
tvi/Ii  good.''  Let  us  multiply  book-stalls  on  the  streets.  A 
countrywoman  of  mine,  and  a  near  neighbour  in  Calcutta,  has 
lately  opened  a  beautiful  book-shop  beside  her  front  gate  ou 
the  a;rcat  highway.  Let  us  "sow  beside  all  waters."  Our  holy 
religion  has  created  this  growing  appetite;  now  let  us  do  all  we 
can  to  satisfy  it.  lu  the  near  future  as  our  work  advances 
uiillious  more  of  young  readers  will  be  eager  for  books.  Let  us 
insist  upon  purity  and  supply  them  abundantly.  In  short,  let 
i(S  jiask  Ihingfi  imiv. 

The  Rev.  J.  Chamberlain,  d.  d.,  A.  A.  M.,  Madanapalle, 
Madras,  said  : — I  come  from  a  mission  that  believes  that  it  is 
our  bouuden  duty  to  do  our  share  in  providing  a  Christian 
literature  in  the  languages  of  those  we  liavr  rescued  from 
heathenism.  You  have  mentioned.  Sir,  that  my  mission  had 
set  me  apart  for  such  work.  After  thirty  years  ol  evangelistic 
work  among  the  ])eople  cou[)led  with  medical  work,  and  during 
twenty  ol"  those  years  giving  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  into  Telugu  and  its 
revision,  our  missioUj  three  years  ago,  directed  me  to  give  my 
chief  time  and  efli'ort  for  the  years  to  come  to  the  preparation 
of  a  Christian  literature  in  the  language  of  the  eighteen  millions 
of  Telugu  people.  One  of  my  colleagues,  the  next  senior  to 
myself  in  the  mission,  has  gone  home  on  sick  leave,  and  our 
mission  has  sent  a  unanimous  resolution  to  our  Board  at  Home, 
asking  them  to  send  him  back  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a 
Christian  literature  in  Tamil  as  I  am  in  Telugu,  for  we  use 
both  languages  in  our  mission.  It  has  been  well  said  in  the 
excellent  papers,  and  by  some  of  the  speakers  that  what  the 
growing  Christian  church  of  India  imperceptibly  needs  now  is 
not  translations,  however  excellent,  of  Occidental  works,  but 
works  on  the  same  lines  it  may  be,  but  brought  out  in  an 
Oriental  way,  adapted  to  the  genius  and  mode  of  thought  of  tho 
people.  The  people  of  the  East  are  so  differently  constituted 
and  the  traditions  behind  them  are  so  dilYei-ent  that  often  the 
literal  translation  of  an  English  work  will  fall  fiat  upon  them 
or  fail  utterly  to  be  comprehended.  Let  me  illustrate : — 
Thirty-two  years  ago  I  was  seeking  to  find  some  useable 
hymns,  suited  to  English  metres,  for  the  use  of  our  little 
Telugu  congregation.     An  older  missionary   sent   me   a   small 
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hook  of  hymns  so   prepared,    with  the  caution,    however,    that  Sixth  Day. 
the    liyinns   were   so    literally    translated   as    scarcely    to    bo  — 

intelligible  to  the  Telugu  people.     It  was  the  work    of  a  pious 
civilian,  with  perhaps  more  piety  than  facility  of  expression    in 
Telugu.     To    test   the    matter    of   the    intellisihility    of  these 
hymns  T  placed  the  Telugu  translation  of  that  beantiful  hymns 
"  Hock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me  "  in  the  hands  of  my    Telugu   and  "  R.^ck  of 
Sanskrit  Painlit  and  aslced  him  to  take  it  home    with   him    and  Agfs"  trans- 
the  next  day  give  me  in  simple  prose  (Telugu)  the  meaning  of ''^^'"'^ ' 
the  hvmn,     'I'he  next  morning  he  came  looking  puzzled  and  ill 
at  ease,  saying  that  he  had  not  heeu  able  to  make  a  satisfactory 
rendering-.     ( )n  being  jiressed  to  give  me    what   he    miderstotvd 
it  to  mean,   he  said:    "Well,    Hir,    I    have   noticed    that.    e\ery 
religion  has  its  mysteries,    and    uses    words    in    mystic    senses. 
Not  hating;  been  initiated  into  the  ('hristiau    veliiiien  I    do    not 
know  the   mystic  meanings  of  certain    words.     So    you   must 
pardon  me,  for  all  1  can  make  of  it  is  this:    '  ()  very  old  stone, 
split  in  two  on  my   behalf.     Let    mo  get    under  one   corner   of 
you' "?-— No,  let   us   have   no  literal   nor  slavi.^h  translations  of  Slavisli  trans- 
even  the  best  of  works.     If  we  are  to  give  to  the  native   chin-ch  '■'^i""  asdess, 
the   treasures  of  our   English   hymnology,  one    should    take  a 
hynm  and  become  thoroughly  imbued   with   its    sentiment,   and 
then,  casting  the  words  and  lines  and  verses    of  the    English    to 
the  winds,  bring  out   in  pure  Telugu   or    other  vernacular   the 
chief  ideas  of  the  hymn  dressed  in  Oriental  idiom  and  jdnaseology, 
and  so  of  any  work.     We  may  translate  ideas,  but  not  sentences. 
Anil  on  many  subjects  works  need  to   be   prepared   afresh    from 
an  (Oriental  standpoint  for  Oriental    readers.      To  illustrate: — 
I  am  by  direction  of  our    mission,   engaged   in   bringing  out  a 
large,   tboro\ighly  illustrated  Bible    Dictionary  for    the   Telugu  A  Telngn 
people.     It  is  not  to  be  a  translation,      for  twenty  years  I  have  Bible  Dktiou- 
l)een  preparing  for  the  work,     b'or   that   jmipose  1    spent  fonr*^-^' 
mouths  in  Biide  Lands,  from  Goshen  by  waV  of  Mount  Siuaiand 
the  Wilderness  of  the  Wandering,  all  up  through  the  Holy  l^and, 
and  on  to  Antioch,  Tarsns,  Patmos,  Smyrna,  and  Enhesus,  seek- 
ing to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the   country,   its   history 
and    its    spirit.      And    n(  \v    taking    Sniitli's   Bible    Dictionary 
and    Kitto    and   Rand     and    Schnff    and      Thr   Li/tu/  and    Mr' 
llodk,  and  all  other  availalde  books    I  read  npon  each    subject, 
compare   my  own  impressions  and  the    Ibllowing  day  dictate  in 
the  Telugu  to  my  amanuensis  what  T  think  a  Telugu  man  would 
want  to  know  of  the  subject  in  hand.    'J'he  Bible  was  an  Oriental 
Book.     What  needs  the  most  explanation  to  Occidental   Chvis- 
tiaus  often  requires  the  least  for  Orientals;   and,   on  tlu^   other 
hand,  what  centuries  of  Christian  training  and  culture  has  made 
clear  as  day  to  Occidentals  of  the  present  centui-y  may  recp'iire. 
much  elucidation  for  those  just  emerging  from  Hindu  .supersti- 
tions.    It  will  take  me  years  to  complete  the  task,  but  I  believe 
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SIXTH  Day.       that  such  a  work  should  be  prepared  for  each  of  the  people  of 
•—  India.     The  first  volume  I  may  pcrha[)s  be  able   to   issue   in  a 

year.  I  liave  already  in  my  house  a  new  set  of  electrotype 
illustrations,  costing  Rs.  3,0.3(;,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  work, 
before  it  is  completed,  includino-  my  salary  for  the  proportTon  of 
time  I  spend  upon  it,  will  be  not  less  than  Us,  15,000.  Thus 
oar  mission  is  trying  to  fulfil  its  duty  to  the  growing  native 
church,  and  I  mention  it  as  an  incentive  to  other  missions  to  do 
the  same,  or  better,  to  surpass  us.  Let  us  all  vow  that  the 
church  of  India  shall  have  a  Christian  library  of  new  vigorous 
Oriental  works  that  shall  lielp  them  to  grow  "unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  C.  L.  S.,  Calcutta,  said  : — I 
would  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Conference  to  assist  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  in    its    efforts    to    provide    school- 

Si'liDol  linoks.  i,Qr)]^y  suitable  for  missionary  use.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
some  of  the  vernaculars,  after  a  century  of  missionary  work, 
we  have  not  yet  obfained  the  kind  of  text-books  whicli  we 
desire.  Many  earnest  workers  have  long  groaned  under  the 
compulsion  ])ut  upon  them  to  use  readers  which  are  pervaded 
by  heathenish  sentiment,  or,  to  say  the  least,  are  al)solutely 
colourless  in  regard  to  religious  influence.  Our  society  is  now 
pre])aring  in  Edinburgh  a  new  series  of  English  readers  which 
will,  in  all  respects,  be  brought  up  to  the  needs  of  lime.  And 
we  are  also  preparing  new  readers  in  Bengali,  Panjabi,  and 
other  languages  of  India.  We  beg  of  you  to  see  that  these 
books  are,  wherever  ])ossible,  introduced  into  mission  schools. 
Our  society,  which,  under  Dr.  Murdoch's  lead,  had  done  so 
much  in  the  past,  is  now  aiming  to  extend  its  influence,  but  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  missionaries 
themselves.  Even  when  good  school-books  exist,  we  are  met 
by  obstacles  to  their  introduction.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
Government  Inspectors,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Governinent  itself,  use  illegitimate  influence  to  force  upon  the 
schools  books  in  which  they  have  a  personal  interest.  To  so 
great  an  extent  is  this  carried  that  post-cards  have  actually  been 
sent  to  the  head  masters  of  mission  schools  which  insinuate 
that  there  is  a  risk  in  using  the  Grammar  from  Madras  issued 
bv  Dr.  Murdoch;  and  that  the  risk  is  a  real  one,  all  who  are 
ncfjuainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  Inspectors  may  shajie  the 
examinations  will  easily  understand.  We  desire  emphatically 
to  state  that  there  is  no  real  objection  which  can  be  urged 
ngainst  our  books.  But  the  Hindus  and  INIuhammadans  are  in 
manv  instances  actively  opposing  Christian  books,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  for  missionaries  to  seciue  proper  represen- 
jation  on  the  Text-Book  Committees,  and  to  unite  in  obtaining 
lilierty  everywhere  to  use  the  books  which  they  judge  most 
suitable,    always  supposing  that   these  bot)ks  satisfy  the  ]»re- 
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scribed  Government  standards.  We  are  also  very  nnxious  to  get  Sixth  Day. 
our  works  in  general  literature  circulated  amongst  the  people.  Qg^eI^ 
During  the  last  year  we  published  over  a  quarter  of  ruillion  literature, 
copies  in  Bengali  alone,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  distribute  the 
books;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  method  of 
culportage  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  discussion  of  this  morn- 
ing shews  that  we  are  all  being  led  in  one  direction,  and  that 
is  to  make  every  mission  agent  a  distributor  of  evangelical  litera- 
ture. Let  the  missionaries  and  their  helpers  distribute  and  sell 
our  literature  in  their  own  dij<tricts,  and  in  the  process  the  men 
who  develop  a  talent  for  the  work  may  be  employed  in  out  of 
the  way  places  as  colporteurs.  Too  great  importance  cannot 
be  attached  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Christian  books. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  happiness  of  baptising  seven  men  ; 
and  I  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  they  had  been  led  to  con- 
fess Christ  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  they  had  obtained 
years  ago  from  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Eouse,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  B.  M.  S.,  Calcutta, 
said : — This  subject  is  of  very  great  interest  to  me.  I  should 
like  first  of  all  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  on  the  matter 
of  translation.  I  have  brought  out  some  books  of  translations, 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  really  translated  one.  I 
usually  find  tliat  I  have  to  make  a  different  thing  of  it.  The  Principles  of 
principle  that  1  aim  at  always  is  to  get  the  ideas  into  my  mind  translation, 
and  then  bring  them  out  in  such  a  way  as  the  people  will  really 
understand.  I  think  we  should  urge  this  upon  our  native 
translators  also.  I  have  seen  cases  where  I  could  not  tell  what 
the  Bengali  meant  until  I    looked    at    the    English.     There    is 

another  important  matter,  especially  in  regard  to  native  helpei'S,  „.      ,     ,  , 

T  ,,     ,  .  \     .     .  ^  ■       Til         T  4-1  •    1    4.1      4.      I  Simple  style, 

and  that  is  to  msist  upon  a  simple  style.     1  think  the  tendency 

to  use  high  language  is  being  somewhat  corrected  by  the  news- 
papers. The  newspapers  have  got  something  to  say,  and  they 
naturally  express  it  in  a  simple  way.  Let  us  insist  upon  it  that 
translators  and  writers  must  use  simple  language — good  lan- 
guage, but  simple.  Another  thing  that  is  very  important,  is 
the  prcfiaration  of  literature  for  women  and  girls.  In  this  our  _  ,  „ 
lady  iiiends  can  help  us  very  much.  If  any  line  of  thought  takes  fgj^ales. 
well  with  the  women,  put  it  down  and  give  it  to  the  Tract 
Society.  In  Bengal  and  in  some  other  parts  of  India  we  have 
some  very  short  simple  tracts  for  women.  Another  important 
point  is  the  selling  of  books.  I  long  to  see  the  time  when 
more  Christian  bonks  will  be  sold  by  the  native  book-sellers. 
There  is  no  prejudice  against  it  as  long  as  they  can  make 
money  by  it.  What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  to  produce  books  at 
such  a  rate  that  we  can  actually  sell  them  at  cost  and  then  get 
the  native  hook-sellers  to  sell  tliem  at  a  profit.  When  we  once 
reach  this  point  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  number  that  we 
nuiy  jtroduce  and  sell. 
92 
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Sixth  Day.  r^\■^Q  ^qv.  J.  E.  Padfield,  b.d.,  C.  M.  S.,  Masulipatam, 
said  : — 1  wish  to  speak  on  two  or  three  points  of  practical 
importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Christian  htera- 
ture  in  the  vernacular;  but  before  doing  so  I  feel  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  refer  to  a  remark  made  by  a  former  speaker.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  a  gentleman,  connected,  I  believe,  with 
the  Bible  Society,  that  missionaries  do  not  adequately  assist 
the  Bible  Society  in  the  matter  of  providing  proper  men  as 
colporteurs.  It  was  said  and  repeated,  as  a  humourous  remark, 
that  the  colporteurs  he  had  had  to  deal  with  were  the  most 
miserable  body  of  men  to  look  at  that  he  had  ever  seen — "the 
lame,  halt,  the  blind,"  &c.,  &c.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  things  in  the  north,  I  would  most  distinctly  say  that  it 
would  be  a  libel  to  apply  such  a  statement  to  the  south,  as  far 
at  least  as  my  experience  goes.  We  give  good  men  for  this 
work  as  we  are  as  fully  alive  to  its  importance  as  the  Bible 
Society  itself,  and  we  are  not  so  shortsighted  as  to  place  useless 
men  to  carry  on  such  an  important  branch  of  missionary  effort. 
In  speaking  of  Christian  literature  in  the  vernacular,  I  do  not 
refer  to  mere  ti-acts  or  small  books  of  a  like  nature,  but  books 
of  a  literary  character  to  instruct  and  build  up  the  native 
church.  Thougli  no  time  has  been  specially  given  me  for  the 
task,  I  have,  for  a  long  number  of  years,  done  my  very  utmost 
to  help  to  create  such  a  literature  as  I  allude  to.  I  mean  such 
works  as  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  books  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences and  on  Church  History  and  the  like ;  but  I  confess  that 
I  have  found  it  a  much  harder  task  to  sell  such  books  when 
prepared  than  the  work  of  production  itself,  hard  work  as  that 
may  be.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  found  that  missionaries  are 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  make  the  special  efforts  one  would  expect  towards 
diffusing  good  sound  literature,  even  when  it  is  prepared  to 
their  hand.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  and  1  think  I  may  also  say  the  number  of  such 
exceptions  is  increasing ;  still  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  it 
is  a  difficulty  to  effect  adequate  sales,  and  thus  there  is  some- 
times a  failure  to  persuade  our  great  publishing  societies  to 
bring  out  works  when  prepared.  We  must  remember  that 
such  books  are  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  often  at  less 
than  actual  cost  for  printing  and  paper  ■,  hence  if  sales  are  slow 
or  small  the  producer  and  publishers  are  discouraged.  Some 
of  my  brother  missionaries  have  said  to  me  that  there  is  no 
demand  amongst  their  people  or  agents  for  such  things.  Very 
likely  so,  I  reply,  but  we  have  to  create  a  taste  for  such  things 
if  we  do  not  want  to  see  in  the  future  an  ignorant,  unstable 
native  church.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  most  import- 
ant matter,  or  the  church  will  have  to  suffer  for  it.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  tlie  more  general  adoption  of  selling  books  and 
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taking  the  payment  in  instalments — spreading  it  over  a  longer  Sixth  Day. 
or  shorter  period  according  to  the  means  of  the   purchaser.     I  Paym*^  w 
liave  adopted  this  system  myself,  and  have  so  sold    many    hun-  instalments, 
dreds  of  copies  of  works,  very  many  of  a    rupee   and    upwards 
each,  and  1  have  never  lost  money  by  it.     Many  of  our   people 
would  like  to  buy  a  book  but  they  may  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
money  out  in  a  lump  sum.     I  have  referred  more  fully  to    tliis 
matter    in    an    article   in  ths  Harvest  Field  to  which  I  would 
refer    any    one    who    may    be  interested  in  the    subject.     (The 
Harvest  Field,  July  1S91.)     Another  point  to   which  I   would 
direct   attention,    and  also    one  I  particularized  in    the  article 
alluded  to,  is  the  need  of  some  periodical  catalogue  of  Christian  Catalogues 
vernacular  books  already  in  existence.     Tliere  may  be  books  in  iieeded. 
existence  which  are  not  genex*ally  known  and  thus  their  distri- 
bution is  restricted.     As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  this  to  be  the 
case.     There  is  also  the  danger  of  toil  and  energy  being  wasted 
in  producing  books,    similar    ones    to    which    may    be    already 
available.     Some    periodical    catalogue    of  such    books  might 
be    issued    by   a    society   or  joint  societies — say  one  for  North 
India  and  one  for  the  South — and    this    paper    might  be  made 
attractive   and    useful   by    articles    and    contributions    bearing 
on   the  subject  of  Vernacular  Christian  literature  and  Christian 
literature  generally. 

The  Rev.  M.  Mody,  Independent  "Worker,  Bombay,  said  : — I 
do  not  think  it  always  advisable  to  sell  Bibles,  as  I  know  person- 
ally that  there  are  many  thousands  who  cannot  buy  at  any  price. 
You  are  aware  of  Mrs.  Robertson's  Society  for  the  free  distribu-  Free  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptiires,  and  nobody  can  deny  the  excellent  work  ^^'^^* 
it  has  done  for  many  years.  Then,  again,  how  much  has  been 
done  by  the  free  distribution  of  New  Testaments  in  Hebrew 
among  the  Jews  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Mildmay, 
who  was  presented  with  thousands  of  pounds  to  distribute  them 
freely.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  both  the  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  as  tlirough  the  reading  of  small  tracts,  I  was  led  to 
embrace  Christianity  eventually.  I  think  as  our  Tract  Society 
is  a  Protestant  and  Evangelical  Society,  all  the  printed  matters 
sold  by  it  should  be  on  the  same  principle.  No  one  work  bear- 
ing on  or  advocating  High  Church  or  Ritualistic  views  should 
have  any  place  on  its  shelves.  Romanizing  books,  like  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  ought  not  to  be  sold  by  our  Tract  Society. 
Besides,  the  members  of  the  committee  should  be  pronounced 
evangelical  and  Protestant.  Those  of  them  who  cannot  con- 
sciously sympathise  with  it  on  such  grounds  entirely  ought 
never  to  be  members  of  its  committee  under  any  circumstances. 
The  Ritualists,  &c.,  have  their  depots  in  Bombay,  and  they  can 
do  as  they  like  there,  but,  pray,  let  us  have  our  society  carried  on 
entirely  on  the  Protestant  and  evangelical  principle.  One  word 
more  and  I  have  done.    There  is  a  great  need  of  a  daily  Christiau 
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paper.  We  ought  to  have  one  of  our  own.  Is  it  possible  to 
have  one  ?  I  know  money  for  it  is  a  great  consideration,  but 
God  can  supply  the  need  if  any  one  would  undertake  this  work. 

The  Rev.  T."  J.  Scott,  d.d.,  M.  E.  C,  Bareilly,  KT.  W.  P., 
said  : — Some  variation  is  now  needed  in  the  form  of  controver- 
sial literature.  The  ground  in  old  forms  of  discussion  against 
idolatry,  caste,  pantheism,  &c.,  has  been  well  covered.  In  the 
reforms  of  the  country,  such  as  Aryanism  or  in  the  atheistical 
tendency  of  the  educated,  we  find  a  class  of  opponents  needing 
a  different  kind  of  treatment.  The  style  of  some  missionaiy 
controversial  tracts  is  to  be  regretted.  I  have  access  to  many 
native  papers,  and  when  I  have  come  across  something  in  them 
very  harsh  and  bitter  against  a  Christian  tract,  I  have  turned 
to  it  and  found  in  it  a  style  that  had  provoked  the  bitterness. 
Indians  are  the  most  courteous  people  in  the  world,  and  if 
treated  courteously  in  discussion  they  will  not  revile.  We 
should  be  guarded  in  the  manner  of  our  writing.  We  are  much 
in  need  of  Sunday  School  literature.  The  jMethodist  Publishing 
House  at  Lucknow  is  seeking  to  meet  this  want.  This  Press  is 
seeking  to  build  up  a  large  endowment,  so  that  it  can  turn  out 
at  available  rates  all  that  is  needed  in  some  of  the  Indian 
languages.  It  is  hoped  that  sometimes  this  Press  may  be  able 
to  employ  photo-lithographers  and  photo-engravers  for  making 
pictures  especially  suited  to  Indian  Sunday  Schools.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  importance  of  Bible  distribution.  Mis- 
sionaries sliould  give  personal  attention  to  this  matter  and  not 
leave  it  too  much  in  the  hands  of  colporteurs.  They  should 
make  Bible  distribution  in  some  way  a  part  of  their  own  mission 
vpork.  The  entrance  of  God's  Word  giveth  life.  We  cannot 
estimate  the  impression  the  Bible  has  already  made  on  awaken- 
ing India.  The  observer  can  find  it  infused  into  the  thought 
and  woven  into  the  modern  literature  of  the  country  in  a 
wonderful  way.  Surprising  instances  can  be  given  of  how  many 
read  Jthe  Bii)le.  Many  oppose  the  Bible,  and  it  has  been  torn  to 
shreds  and  scattered  in  the  streets,  and  yet  in  the  same  town  it 
has  turned  out  that  many  read  the  Bible  cpuetly  in  their  homes 
and  are  more  influenced  by  it  than  by  their  own  religious  books. 
This  fact  was  testified  too  by  a  non-Christian  friend  who  warmly 
averred  that  the  Bible  was  the  guide  of  his  daily  life,  and  that 
he  had  many  friends  who  could  say  the  same  thing.  Let  us 
put  the  Bible  into  the  schools  and  homes  and  hearts  of  the 
people  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Rev.  H,  J.  Bruce,  b.a.,  A.  B.  F.  M.,  Satara,  said:— I 
wish  to  say  a  great  many  things  in  these  five  minutes  ;  and  in 
the  first  place  I  wish  to  say  that  I  approve  of  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  books  and  tracts  of  any  considerable 
size.  It  has  been  our  rule  not  to  give  away  any  book  that  has 
a  price  put  upon  it,  except  in  very  special  cases.     Bub  I  wish 
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to  bring  before  this  Conference  an  urgent  plea  for  the  s:reatly  Sixth  Day. 
enlarged  circulation  of  small  two  and  tour-page  gratuitous  Gratuitous 
tracts  and  leatlets.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  tracts. 
army  of  readers  in  all  our  cities  and  large  towns,  whom  we  do 
not  reach  by  our  ordinary  methods.  The  Government  schools 
are  turning  out  such  readers  by  the  ten  thousand.  You  know 
that  they  will  not  come  to  our  street-preaching.  You  know 
that  they  will  very  seldem  buy  our  Christian  books.  How  then 
are  we  going  to  reach  them  with  the  Gospel  message?  It 
occurred  to  me  that  these  little  printed  messengers  mi^ht  be 
sent  in  among  those  thousands,  and  for  many  years  I  have 
been  engaged,  as  other  work  would  'permit,  in  preparing  and 
sending  forth  these  little  two-page  leaflets.  It  has  been  our 
aim  to  put  into  each  one  enough  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  a  man 
jnay  be  saved  by  it,  if  he  only  will,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  my  experience  these  leaflets  are  gladly 
received,  and  we  know  that  many,  who  would  not  come  to  our 
street-preaching,  have  received  tliem,  and  read  them,  and  that 
they  carefully  keep  them  among  their  treasures.  We  have 
known  of  some  who  have  pasted  them  up  upon  the  walls  of 
their  bouses  where  they  may  be  read  many  times,  and  where 
visitors  may  read  them  as  well.  And  who  can  estimate  the 
iiitlaence  of  these  silent  messengers  when  they  are  read  by  a 
man  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  home,  where  there  is  no  one  to 
point  the  tinger  of  scorn  at  him  ?  In  the  city  of  Satara  I  have  Satara, 
often  employed  a  man  to  go  from  house  to  bouse  distributing 
these  leaflets  to  every  reader,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  greatly 
increased  knowledge  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  general  who  should  encamp  his 
army  before  a  city  and  content  himself  with  capturing  the  few 
stragglers  who  came  within  his  lines?  Would  he  not  rather 
pour  the  hot  shot  into  the  citadel  itself  and  thus  soon  reduce  it 
to  subjection?  And,  in  like  manner,  shall  we  not  send  these 
messengers  of  God's  love  to  the  thousands  whom  we  are  not 
reaching  by  our  ordinary  methods,  that  the}^  too,  uiay  become 
acquainted  with  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel  ?  We  are 
sending  these  leaflets  abroad,  by  the  thousand,  to  all  parts  of  the 
Marathi  country,  and  there  are  niany  to  testify  that  they  are 
doing  good.  All  my  native  agents  at  Satara  and  at  the  out- 
stations  are  supplied  with  them  for  distribution  to  readers  only. 
And  at  our  place,  where  the  Railway  station  is  near  by,  our 
agents  are  instructed  to  visit  the  trains  daily  and  distribute- 
tliem  to  the  passengers.  These  passengers  are  sitting  in  the  j^ailway 
train  with  nothing  to  do,  from  one  to  six  or  even  twelve  hours,  passengers, 
and  how  gladly  they  take  the  tracts  and  read  them.  And  I 
have  myself  heard,  perhaps  the  only  reader  in  a  compartment, 
reading  his  tract  aloud  to  the  other  passengers.  We  do  not 
know  where  these  leaflets  go,  but  we  do  know  that  tlie  truth  is 
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being  widely  scattered,  aud  many  people  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ddthie,  L,  M.  S.jNagercoil,  Travancore,  said: — 
In  tlie  Travaucore  Mission  of  the  L.  IVJ .  S.  there  has  been  a 
Tract  Society  in  full  operation  for  more  than  forty  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  published  upvyards  of  five  million 
pages.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  has  been  most 
kind  in  giving  grants  of  paper,  and  has  also  sent  £20  annually 
for  a  good  number  of  years.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
society,  however,  is  that  it  has  been  to  a  very  large  extent 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  our  Native  Christians  them- 
selves. The  Press  at  Nagercoil  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the 
vernacular.  As  many  as  six  Magazines  are  issued  every  month, 
a  monthly  hand-bill  for  free  distribution,  and  two  Quarterlies. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Travaucore  Mission  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  education  amongst  the  Native  Christians. 
I  would  like  to  mention  a  fact  of  much  interest.  A  lady  in 
England,  who,  for  many  years,  has  taken  a  warm  interest  m  the 
mission,  sent  £20  last  year  to  Mrs.  Duthie  for  Bibles.  The 
plan  that  has  been  adopted  is  to  sell  the  Scriptures  to  poor 
Christians  only,  at  half  price,  and  by  that  ^20  about  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  Bil)le  and  Bible  Portions  have  been 
circulated  amongst  the  congregations. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Richards,  C.  M.  S.,  Alleppy,  Travaucore, 
said  : — We  must  not  do  away  with  the  colporteurs,  for  they  are 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  book-hawkers.  In  Travau- 
core and  Cochin  States  they  are  welcomed  as  the  men  of  the 
Bible  by  nearly  half  a  million  of  Bible-reading  Christians,  who 
are  lost  to  your  statistics.  At  least  400, OoO  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas'  are  Protestants,  in  that  they  reject  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular  ivitk  the  approval  of  their  Bisho_i)s  (or  Mefcrans)  afid 
clergy.  It  is  a  great  error  in  our  missionary  statistics  allowing- 
these  to  be  included  among  enemies  of  the  Bible,  aud  I  commend 
the  correction  to  the  industrious  compiler  of  the  missionary 
census.  The  above  correction  applies  to  the  Jacobite  or  so-called 
Unre/ormed  Syrians,  as  well  as  to  the  "  Reformers."  It  is  a  good 
suggestion  to  sell  Scriptures  through  the  boys  in  our  high 
schools.  By  means  of  Christian  lads  in  this  way  I  sold  in  one 
year,  and  received  the  money  for,  seventy  rupees  worth  of 
vernacular  Scriptures  disposed  of  in  the  holidays.  It  requires 
trouble,  perhaps,  but  is  worth  doing.  Lot  me  hand  on  to  the 
missionaries  in  this  Confei^nce  the  wisdom  I  have  had  from 
others.  Have  a  book-shop,  awai/  from  the  mission-house  if 
your  quarters  are  not  close  to  the  high  castes  and  bazaars.  No 
matter  how  small  it  is  at  first.  Do  not  wait  for  a  site  or  a  nice 
house,  but  make  a  beginning  and  you  will  find  it  grow  into  a 
thing  to  thauk  God  for.     Last  year  I   sold  in  our  book-shop 
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ninety  rupees  worth  of  Scriptures.     You  know  how  mucli  that  Sixth  Dat. 
means,  and  of  this  sixty  rnpees   worth  was   bought  by   Roman  ' 

Catholics  who  are  '  moving'  in  our  parts. 

The  Rev.  H.  Haigh,  W.  M.  S.,  Mysore  City,  writer  of  one 
of  the  papers,  said  in  reply  : — Mr.  Bruce  has  been  pleading  for 
the  free  and  extensive  distribution  of  handbills.  I  practised  How  to  sell, 
that  for  a  long  time,  but  I  found  it  was  almost  fatal  to  the  sale 
of  tracts  and  Scripture  portions.  During  the  last  two  years  I 
have  adopted  a  different  method.  Carrying  with  me  both 
books  and  handbills,  I  hold  up  the  former  and  say:  "These 
books  are  thoroughly  good  and  they  are  very  cheap.  Still, 
cheap  as  they  are,  I  will  give  a  present  of  a  handbill  to  every 
one  who  buys  a  book."  The  bait  almost  always  takes.  I  have 
sold  large  numbers  of  tracts  in  that  way,  which  I  could  not  have 
disposed  of,  if  handbills  had  been  available  for  entirely  free 
distribution.  There  is  one  department  of  literature  that  has 
received  but  little  attention  this  morning,  and  I  gbonld  like  to 
ask  the  Conference  to  consider  it :  it  is  the  missionary  news-  Newspapers. 
paper.  For  some  years  past  I  have  had  charge  of  a  Kanarese 
paper,  called  the  Vrittanta  Patrihe.  Every  Thursday  morning 
we  send  forth  from  our  little  press  an  issue  varying  from  1,500 
to  2,000.  It  is  a  bond  fide  newspaper  that  we  publish  and  every 
copy  is  sold.  We  discuss  all  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  in 
as  frank  and  fresh  a  way  as  we  know  how  and  always  from  the 
distinctively  Christian  standpoint.  People  quite  understand 
that  now,  and  buy  their  paper,  knowing  what  they  will  find. 
In  every  issue  we  try  to  carry  to  the  people  an  urgent  call  to 
religious  concern,  and  that  part  of  the  paper  is  as  much  appre- 
ciated as  any.  We  do  not  mince  matters ;  while  speaiiing 
always  with  the  greatest  possible  kindness  and  respect,  we 
speak  always  with  unhesitating  candour.  ISTow  this  paper  is 
doing  for  us  much  pioneer  work.  We  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  evangelists,  and  they  by  no  means  cover  the  area 
within  which  we  are  working.  But  the  newspaper  goes  to 
scores  of  villages  which  the  preacher  cannot  at  present  visit,  and 
is  doing  its  work  in  a  way  that  makes  us  devoutly  thankful. 
Some  time  ago  I  went  to  a  village  where  no  missionary  had  An  illustra- 
ever  been  before.  After  some  inquiry  I  found  the  head  man  of  *^"^* 
the  place  and  sat  down  to  have  a  chat  with  him.  He  was  a 
fine  okl  man,  not  educated,  but  otherwise  well  fitted  to  be  a 
leader  among  his  fellows.  I  asked  him  if  any  one  in  the  village 
coi'.ld  read.  "  Only  one  man,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  I  have  engaged 
a  Brahman  to  teach  the  boys  of  the  village."  This  led  me  to 
remark  on  the  advantages  of  education,  if,  for  nothing  else,  yet 
at  least  for  making  them  acquainted  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
world,  "  Oh,  we  get  to  know  that.  On  market  days  we  hear 
a  good  deal  from  different  people,  and  besides  that  there  is 
another  way."     "What  is   that.'"     I   inquired.     "Why,    sir, 
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Sixth  Day.     every  Friday  evening,  about  this  time,  a   newspaper  comes   to 
our    village.     It   is    called   the  Vrittanta   Patrihe,  and   I   have 
myself  paid  the  subscription  for  it."     "  But  what  good  is  such 
a  paper  to  you  1"     I  asked,     "  Why,"  said  he,  "  wlien  it  comes 
I  take  it  to  the  schoolmaster  and  a  boy  goes  round    to   tell  the 
neighbours.     After  a  while  they  all  come  together  and  sit  down 
under  that  great  tree,  as  many   as   thirty   or  forty."     "  Then," 
said  I,  "do  you  have  it  all  read  through  that  night?"     "No," 
he  answered  ;   "  there  i*  a  great  deal  in  the  paper,    and   besides 
we  have  great  talks  about  everything  it  tells  us.     We   generally 
meet  five  or  six  times  before  finishing  one    paper,   and   then   we 
are  ready  for  the  next !"     The  man  had  no  idea  who  I  was,  and 
I  encouraged  him  to  talk  freely.     "  What  sort    of    things    are 
there  in  t\i\s,  Vrittanta  Patrilce'l"     I  inquired.      "All    sorts   of 
things,  sir.     There  is  an  almanac  every  week,  and  we  always  see 
what  are  the  market  prices  in  Mysore  and  Bangalore.     Then  it 
explains  all  that  the  Sirkar  is   doing,  and  sometimes    tells    the 
Sirkar  that  it  is  making  mistakes."     "  Is  that  all?"     I  gently 
persisted.    "  No,  it  says  a  great  many  things  about  our  customs. 
It  is  always  telling  us  that  idolatry  is  false  and   we   have  great 
talks  about  that ;  and    every   week  there  is  something  about  a 
Great  Guru,  called  Jesus  Christ,     The  paper  says   that    He    is 
everybody's  Guru.     We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  Him.     He 
did  a  lot  of  wonderful  things  and  He  was  very  kind  to  those  who 
were  in  trouble."        Then    growing    confident,    he    continued : 
"  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  Jesus   Swami,    sir?"     The 
way  was  opened  for  my  message,  and  I  was  able  to  deliver  it  to 
people  wlio  had  been  well  prepared  for  it  by   previous   reading 
and  discussions.     This  is  just  one  illustration  of  the    work    that 
may  be  done  by  a  Christian  vernacular  newspaper.     If  properly 
conducted,  it;  will  find  its  way  into  scores  of  homes  where  a  tract 
would  never  find  entrance.     And  people  are   always   willing  to 
pay  for  a  good  newspaper. 

J.  Murdoch,   Esq.,    ll.d.,  C.  L.    S.,    Madras,    said: — For 

Forty  years      more  than  forty  years  the  co3i|>ilation  and  circulation  of  Chris- 

"""-•i'^-  tian  literature  has  been  my  main  work.     Long  before  the   next 

Decennial  Conference  is  held,    the    pen    must   drop    from    my 

hand.     I  would  most  earnest;ly  appeal  to  my   brethren   to  take 

up  the  work  which  I  must  so  soon  relinquish.     During  all  these 

years  help  has  been  obtained  only    from    a    few.     While    some 

have  had  good  reasons  for  declining,  there  is  great  truth  in  the 

proverb,    "  Where  there's  a  wdl  there's  a  Avay."      A    change   of 

occupation  relieves  the  mind  as  well  as  entire  rest.      During  the 

rains  and  the  hottest  part   of  the  year   when    out-door  work   is 

impossible,  something  miy;ht  be  done  in  the  wav  pro|)Osed.      The 

remark  about   myself   applies    to    my    beloved*  fellow-labourer, 

A.  L.  O.  E.      A.  L.  0.  Yj.     The  most  I'emarkable  feature  of  modern   missions 

i-s  the  rapid    extension    of   women's    work    for    women.     It    is 
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lamentable,  however,  how  little  has  been  done  by  missionaries'  Sixth  Day. 
wives  and  zenana  ladies,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  to  pro- 
vide  Christian  literature  for  their  Indian  sisters.  The  Madras 
Tract  Society  has  about  540  Tamil  publications  on  its  cata- 
logue, but  I  think  only  four  of  them  are  by  ladies.  More  has 
been  done  in  some  other  provinces.  In  Western  India  Mrs. 
Bissell  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hume  have  done  good  service,  still 
much  more  should  be  done  everywhere.  I  would  especially 
suggest  a  series  of  letters  to  Indian  women,  treating  of  tlieir  Letters  to 
home  life,  social  reform,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianitv.  womeu. 
Only  ladies  have  the  means  of  entering  into  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  women,  so  as  best  to  know  how  to  present  Chris- 
tian truth  and  how  to  reach  their  hearts.  Some  may  say,"  wehave 
no  talent  for  writing;"  such  may  do  excellent  service  by  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  Christian  literature.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing to  find,  after  tracts  and  books  have  been  prepared,  that 
they  lie  as  lumber  on  the  shelves.  While  some  missionaries 
are  zealous  in  this  work,  many  take  little  interest  in  it.  An 
American  missionary,  in  South  India,  circulated  annually 
about  20,000  Scriptures,  books  and  tracts.  He  went  on  furlouo-h 
but  under  his  successor  the  issues  dwindled  to  a  trifle.  Chris- 
tian literature  is  both  useful  in  itself  and  auxiliary  to  every 
other  department  of  missionary  labour.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  readers,  it  should  receive  more  attention.  It  is 
so  far  encou!  aging  that  there  has  been  progress.  I  am  not 
accpiainted  with  the  number  of  publications  issued  by  missions 
during  the  last  two  decades;  but  those  of  the  Indian  Tract 
Societies  have  increased  from  13  millions  to  30  millions — an  Increase  of 
increase  of  130  per  cent.  Let  one  hundred  millions  be  the  mini-  publications, 
mum  number  reported  at  the  next  Decennial  Conference,  and 
may  many  of  you  be  spared  to  take  part  in  it,  while  some  may 
look  down  from  above. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Organe,  Secretary,  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
Madras,  writer  of  one  of  the  papers,  said  in  reply  : — I  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  i^aying  a  few  words  at  the  close  of  the 
Conference  as  a  resolution  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  this 
empire  will  be  submitted  for  your  acceptance  this  afternoon. 
I  may  remark  that  the  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  my  paper 
are  based  on  a  lo;.g  and  pretty  wide  experience.  Although  we  b.  F  B.  S. 
are  far  from  having  reached  the  ideal  I  can  speak  with  some  work  in  South 
degree  of  piitie  and  with  much  thankfulness  of  the  success  of  India. 
Bible  work  in  South  India,  where  we  have  attained  a  circulation 
of  a  third  of  that  iu  the  whole  country.  I  also  rejoice  in  the 
fict  that  in  1891  our  free  contributions  reached  a  total  of 
Rs.  12,500,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  poorer 
classes,  and  in  which  native  Christian  gifts  have  a  prominent 
place.  With  the  exception  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  in 
93 
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Iar2;e  portions  of  which  you  may  travel  without  seeino;  a  Bible, 
and  the  Ganjam  district,  our  Presidency  is  now  fairly  covered 
with  agencies.  We  have  over  sixty  branch  depots,  and  from 
other  smaller  centres  the  Scriptures  are  spread  over  the 
surrounding  country.  The  sales  at  railway  stations,  freely 
allowed  by  the  agents  of  the  companies,  are  considerable.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  agitation  of  Mr,  Prautch  has  done  good, 
and  welcome  him  into  our  ranks.  But  long  before  this 
agitation  began,  as  supplementary  to  the  regular  system  of 
colportage,  we  were  working  on  similar  lines  to  his  and  with 
even  greater  economy.  To  judge  of  the  results  of  his  work  his 
salary  and  travelling  expenses  should,  in  all  fairness,  be 
included. 

I  wish  particularly  to  speak  regarding  the  society's  financial 
position.  We  are  approaching  an  annual  circulation  in  this 
country  of  600,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  looking  at  the 
rapid  extension  of  mission  operations,  we  may  fairly  contemplate 
the  time  when  the  circulation  will  reach  a  million  copies  a  year. 
The  present  annual  expenditure  on  colportage  alone  exceeds 
Rs.  50,000.  I  estimate  that  in  the  near  future  the  expenditure 
on  translation  and  revision  will  be  considerably  enhanced. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  society,  besides  meeting  the 
heavy  cost  of  translation  and  revision,  is  to  print  the  Scriptures 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  and  to  continue  to  sell  them  so 
much  below  the  cost,  it  is  impossible  that  its  limited  resources 
can  bear  the  additional  cost  of  dissemination.  The  responsibi- 
lity and  practical  direction  of  that  part  of  our  great  work  ought, 
I  think,  for  the  most  part  to  devolve  on  the  missionary 
societies,  and  if  they  give  us  the  relief  we  seek  the  result  will, 
I  believe,  be  eminently  satisfactory.  If  in  general  terms  you 
approve — as  I  trust  you  will — of  the  proposal  in  the  society's 
resolution,  a  scheme  for  practical  working  might  be  drawn  up 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  And,  further,  as  the  Bible  Fociety 
is  far  from  being  the  wealthy  corporation  it  is  popularly  said 
to  be,  1  also  bespeak  your  generous  help  in  the  way  of  etfort  to 
enhance  its  income. 

The  Rev.  G.  P.  Taylor,  m.a.,  b.d.,  L  P.  M.,  Ahmedabad, 
writer  of  one  of  the  papers,  said  in  reply  :  — It  would  be  well 
that  this  Conference  should  bear  in  mind  that  Christian  tracts 
now  find  a  circulation  over  increasingly  large  areas.  During  the 
last  decade,  while  twelve  per  cent,  represents  the  growth  of  the 
population  of  India,  the  number  of  readers  has  increased  by 
fully  thirty-six  per  cent.  It  thus  becomes  highly  desirable  that 
tracts  and  books  containing  Christian  teaching  should  be  sup- 
plied in  numbers  commensurate  with  the  wide  extension  of  the 
reading  area.  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  1  heard  Dr.  Phil- 
lips emphasize  the  point  that  wherever  the  man  went  tbe  book 
must  go.     One  practical  reason  why  the  book  may    well  accom- 
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pany   the  man  is  that  owing  to  the  generous  action  of  the  Reli-  Sixth  Day. 

gious  Tract  Society  of  London  the  production  of  Christian  books  ni  u^TZT    + 
■        1  •  *irvT  11  T-.,i      Ubiigation  to 

m    this  country  can    be  ettected  at  a  very  small   cost.     By  the  the  R.  T.  S. 

free  grant  of  all  the  paper  for  books  brought  out  in  accordance 
with  its  regulations  that  munificent  society  has  placed  Indian 
missions  under  a  deep  obligation,  an  obligation  which  to-day  we 
gratefully  acknowledge.  A  second  very  obvious  reason  why  our 
preaching  should  be  followed  up  by  the  written  Word  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  preaching  an  unguarded  utterance  may  at  times 
escape  our  lips  or  some  word  bespoken  we  would  fain  take  back. 
Whensurrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hearers  the  missionary  occasionally 
finds  himself  the  victim  of  a  pusillade  of  questions,  sorely  testing 
both  patience  and  temper.  At  such  a  time  a  single  angry  flash  of 
the  eye  or  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip  may  undo  much  of  the 
good  he  had  hoped  to  effect.  The  printed  tract,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  product  of  calm  and  careful  reasoning,  expressed 
in  words  deliberately  chosen,  may  well  be  expected  to  present  the 
truth  in  a  more  accurate  and  more  winsome  manner  than  is 
possible  under  the  strain  of  heated  discussion.  Prior  to  the 
preparation  of  the  papers  presented  to-day  it  was  found  impos- 
sible for  the  writers  to  meet  and  agree  upon  any  mutually  con- 
certed method  of  treatment.  As  a  consequence  the  subject 
assigned  us  has  been  viewed  from  four  entirely  independent  stand- 
points, and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
no  less  than  three  of  the  four  writers  have  emphatically  indicated 
the  urgent  need  that  in  each  language-area  men  duly  qualified 
should  be  relieved  so  far  as  possible  from  other  work  in  order  to 
their  being  expressly  set  apart  for  the  production  of  Christian  Set  apart  men 
literature.  On  this  poiut,  I  am  convinced,  there  exists  amongst  for  literary 
us  all  a  complete  consensus  of  opinion.  Of  the  speakers  this  '^ork. 
morning  Dr.  Weitbrecht  has  referred  very  prominently  to  this 
need,  while  Dr.  Chamberlain  has  informed  us  that  what  should 
be  done  has  been  done  in  the  Arcot  Mission,  where  one  of  the 
missionaries  has  already  been  designated  for  literary  work.  The 
need,  however,  is  distinctly  accentuated  after  the  touching  state- 
ment made  on  this  platform  by  our  revered  and  beloved  father, 
Dr.  Murdoch.  For  very  many  years  he  has  devoted  himself 
unsparingly  to  creating  and  fostering  a  Christian  literature  for 
India,  but   to-day  we  have  heard  from  his  lips,   and  heard  with  • 

sorrow,  that  the  pen  must  soon  drop  from  his  hand.  It  thus 
becomes  at  the  present  time  an  especial  duty  of  the  churches 
to  see  to  it  that  the  work  so  well  begun  should  continue  in  the 
future,  and  that  other  workmen  should  rise  to  fill  the  posts  of 
the  honoured  veterans  who  perforce  must  leave  the  field.  An- 
other, and  strong,  motive  for  the  effective  distribution  of  Chris- 
tian literature  is  supplied  in  the  present  transition  stage  of  India.  Transition 
A  process  of  fusion  is  going  on  everywhere  around  us,  and  stage. 
powerful   solvents  are   acting  on  Hindu  habits  of  thought  and 
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Sixth  Day.  life.  This  process  we  are  utterly  unable  to  prevent,  even  should 
we  wish  to  do  so.  For  my  own  part  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. I  believe  in  a  God  Who  reigneth,  and  my  heart-conviction 
is  that  all  this  national  seething  ferment  is  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God.  Solution  of  the  old  fixed  beliefs  will 
certainly  be  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  re-crystallization,  and 
the  imperative  duty  that  devolves  on  us  as  God's  servants  is  to 
determine  the  form  the  near  crystals  shall  assume.  Master- 
founders  tell  us  that  in  the  casting  of  the  huge  bells  for  our 
ancient  cathedrals  a  silver  chalice  would  be  melted  down  and 
poured  on  the  mass  of  liquid  brass,  so  might  they  hope  the 
resulting  tone  would  be  rich  and  clear  and  full.  Western  civi- 
lization and  Western  culture  are  already  fusing  the  grosser  forms 
of  Hinduism,  but  it  is  ours  as  missionaries  of  the  Cross  to  pour 
in  the  pure  silver,  ay  the  gold,  of  Christian  education  and  Chris- 
tian literature,  that  at  the  last  notes  sweet  and  clear  ring  forth. 
Only  so  shall  Young  India,  the  India  that  is  soon  to  be,  issue 
from  the  crucible,  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  Christ. 


XVIL— CLOSING  MEETING  AND  BUSINESS 
ARRANGEMENTS, 

AFTERWOON    SESSION. 
Large  Hall,  3-30  to  5  p.  m. 
Bishop  Thobuen^  d.  d.^  M.  E.  C,  Calcutta,  in  the  chair. 
After  singing  a  hymn,  the  Rev.  J.  Duthie  read  Psalm  Sixth  Day. 
Issii.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Weitbrecht  offered  prayer. 

This  closing  Meeting  was  occupied  almost  entirely  in 
the  discussion  of  various  business  details.  Had  there 
been  sufficient  time,  it  was  intended  to  ask  two  or  three 
of  the  oldest  missionaries  present  to  give  a  brief  address. 
This  was  not  possible.  The  few  remarks  made  by  the 
Chairman   and  the  resolutions  passed  are  given  below: — 

Bishop  Thoburn  said  :  — 

In  taking  the  chair  this   afternoon,    I    may   be   expected   to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  past  eventful 
week,  but  the  programme  placed  in  my  hand  reminds  me  that  I 
have  very   little  time  at   my  disposal.     I  must,    however,  con- 
gratulate you,  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  God's  gracious 
lielp,  on  the  success  which  thus  far  has  attended  our  Conference.  A  suficcasftt! 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  so   many 
missionaries  have  been  brought  together   from  all  parts  of  this 
great  empire.    In  point  of  numbers  the  Conference  has  been  more 
than  a  success.     Those  of  us  who  were  present  in  Allahabad  in  From  the 
1872  remember  how  thankful  we  all  were  for  the  attendance  on  presentr 
that  occasion.     In  1882,  we  were  not  only  stiil  more  thankful, 
but  indeed  quite  amazed,  to  find  more  than  four  times  as  many 
present  as  had  met  at  Allahabad ;  but  here  in  Bombay   we  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  stronger  by  two  hundred  delegates  than  we 
were  in  Calcutta  ten  years  ago.     In  fact,  our  success   in  point 
of  numbers  has  been   a   serious  embarrassment   to  us   on  the  . 
present  occasion. 
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instruction. 


Sixth  Day.  Jt  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  has  been 

accomplished  during  the  past  week  in  connection  with  this 
Conference.  Indeed,  the  good  accomplished  by  such  convoca- 
tions of  Christian  workers  is  seldom  of  a  tangible  kind,  and  can 
never  be  tabulated  in  those  forms  which,  iu  these  days  of  endless 
statistics,  are  so  imperatively  demanded.     Many,  if  not  indeed 

From  mutual  all,  of  US  have  learned  new  lessons  of  various  kinds.  We  have 
gathered  most  profitable  instruction  from  the  experience  of 
brethren  and  sisters  engaged  in  similar  work,  but  under  some- 
what dissimilar  circumstances  ;  and  every  missionary  who  has 
been  here  will  return  home  wiser  and  better  equipped  for  future 
service.  We  have  undoubtedly  received  a  new  inspiration  for 
the  great  work  which  is  before  us,  as  missionaries  united  in  a 
common  cause  and  engaged  in  a  common  task.  God  has  so 
created  us  that  we  lean  upon  one  another  as  if  by  a  common 
instinct.  The  lonely  worker  may  be  a  noble  and  valiant  man, 
but  unless  he  is  one  of  those  rare  characters  like  Elijah  of  old, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  forth  his  best  strength 
while  toiling  all  alone  in  his  remote  field.  It  is  very  different, 
however,  when  such  workers  come  together.  They  strengthen 
one  another,  audit  is  God's  plan  that  they  should  thus  strengthen 
one  another.  We  should  never  despise  or  neglect  meet- 
ings of  this  kind.  We  should  employ  every  means  and  method 
which  God  blesses  for  our  mutual  edification  and  help-,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  this  is  one  of  them. 

One  good  result  which  undoubtedly  will  follow  the  meetings 
of  this  Conference  will  be  the  increase  of  brotherly  love,  which 
is  invaluable  to  us  when  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind.  It  is 
very  true  that  not  much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  and 
no  effort  has  been  made  with  the  specific  object  iu  view  of 
increasing  our  Christian  affection  for  one  another.  I  do  not 
mention  this  as  an  omission,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  see 
such  a  specific  object  put  forward  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  better  to  take  it  for  granted,  not  only  on  this 
question  but  on  similar  questions,  that  as  a  matter  of  course  all 
Christians,  everywhere  and  on  all  suitable  occasions,  nourish  and 
cherish  that  Christian  love  for  o.ie  another  which  is  a  primary 
condition  of  Christian  life  and  growth.  I  remember  how 
marked  this  development  of  Christian  love  became,  both  at 
Allahabad  and  at  Calcutta,  as  the  sessious  of  those  Conferences 
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advanced  from  day  to   day,  and  I  am  sure    that    on  the  present  Sixth  Day. 
occasi(n  this  growth    has  been   no  less    marked.     Many    of  you 
never   before     Saw   any    considerable    number    of  missionaries 
together,  and    never  heard   an  experience  brought  from    a  mis- 
sion    that    dififered   from  your  own.      As  we    have    looked  one 
another  in  the   face,  and    listened  to   one  another's  discourses, 
as  we    have   joined    in    singing    and    prayer,   and    as  we    have 
mino-led    in    social    intercourse,    we    have    been    unconsciously 
drawing     neai-er    and    nearer    together,    and  thereby    making 
it  possible    for  God    to  work    more   wondrously  among   us  and 
through  us    on  others.     It  is    an  essential    condition  of  success 
in  Christian  work  that  the  workers  be    not  only  of   one    mind, 
but   still    more    of   one    heart;     aifd    in   my    humble    opinion 
the    greatest  work  that  has   been  wrought    in  Bombay  during 
these  seven  days  has  been  that    of   uniting  more    perfectly  and 
practically   the    hearts  of   all    these  Christian   workers.     India  India  will  be 
will  be  the  better   for  it   during  the  next   decade.     If  we    have  *^^^  better 
not  been  perfectly  agreed  upon  all  the  topics   brought  forward, 
wo  must  all  gratefully  admit  that  there  has  been  very  much  less 
disagreement  than  was  at    first   anticipated.     At  least  three  of 
the  questions   submitted  for   discussion   had  been   regarded  as 
burning  questions,  each    of  which    would    probably  give  rise  to 
a  heated  and    possibly  bitter    discussion,  but   on  each    occasion 
we  were  most    happily  disappointed   in  this   respect.     That  all 
have  not  been    satisfied  should  not  be   a  cause  of   any  wonder, 
but  we    may  well  wonder  that  the    dissatisfaction  has  not   been 
greater.      On    some    questions    many   of  us  differ   widely    and  Our  love 
perhaps  positively,  but  we    should  feel    grateful  to  God  that  we  gi'eater  than 
are  able  to  differ  in  love.     I  am   sure,  too,  I  may    add   that  we  ences. 
diifer  much  less  than  we  did  when  we  met. 

And  now,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters  (and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  the  word  '  sisters,'  for  it  seeuis  to  me  that  at  least 
half  of  the  assembly  before  me  is  composed  of  Christian  ladies 
engaged  in  missionary  work),  I  need  not  add  anything  further. 
We  part  this  afternoon  to  return  to  our  homes  and  to  our  fields 
of  labour  for  another  ten  years  of  toil.  We  shall  not  all  meet 
again  in  1902,  but  I  trust  many  of  us  will  still  be  found  in 
India  at  the  end  of  the  next  decade.  Let  us  expect  God  to  do  q^^^,  ^^.^^^^  j^ 
great  things  for  us  :  let  us  accept  His  gracious  promises  and  go  in  God. 
forth  in  perfect  confidence  that  lie  will  be   with   us,  aud    cause 
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Sixth  Day.  His  work  to  prosper  in  our  hands.  Beyond  all  possible  doubt, 
God  has  great  things  in  store  for  us  in  this  empire  of  India.  Let 
us  prove  faithful  to  our  opportunities  and  to  our  responsibilities, 
and  if  we  do  not  meet  again  in  1902  in  some  city  of  India,  we  shall 
all  rejoice,  some  on  earth  and  the  rest  in  heaven,  over  the  great 
prosperity  which  God  will  vouchsafe  to  the  toilers  in  His  Vine- 
yard in  this  great  empire,  where  satan  has  for  so  long  held  his 
seat. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed  by  the 
Conference : — 

1.  Resolved: — At  the  last  session  of  the  Decennial  Con- 
ference held  in  Bombay,  1892-93,  the  members  desire  to  place 
on  record  their  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  stimulus 
they  have  received  to  continue,  with  renewed  consecration,  iu 
the  great  work  of  evangelizing  India;  and  for  the  good-feeling, 
unanimity  of  sentiment  and  Christian  love  that  have  charac- 
terized the  whole  of  its  proceedings." 

2.  Resolved: — That  the  following  letter  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated:— 

TO  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  MISSW^ABT   SQCIETnJS  IN   EUROPE, 
AMERICA,  AUSTRALASIA  AND  ASIA. 

Bombay,  January  5th,  1893. 

The  members  of  the  Decennial  Missionary  Conference 
of  India,  assembled  in  Bombay,  overwhelmed  by  the 
vastness  of  the  work  contrasted  with  the  utterly  inadequate 
sup|)ly  of  workers,  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Europe,  America,  Australnsia,  and  Asia. 

We  re-echo  to  you  the  cry  of  the  unsatisfied  heart  of 
India.  With  it  we  pass  on  the  Master's  Word  for  the 
perishing  multitude,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat."  An  oppor- 
tunity and  a  responsibility  never  known  before  confront  us. 

The  work  among  the  educated  and  EngUsh-Sjieukhig 
classes  has  reached  a  crisis.  The  faithful  labours  of  godly 
men  in  the  class  room  need  to  be  followed  up  by  men  of 
consecrated  culture,  free  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
aggressive  work  among  India's  thinking  men.  Who  will 
come  and  help  to  bring  young  India  to  the  feet  of  Christ? 

Medical  missionaries  of  both  sexes  are  urgently  required. 
We  hold  np  before  medical  students  and  young  doctors 
the  splendid  opportunity  here  offered  of  reaching  the  souls 
of  men  through  their  bodies. 

The  ivomeu  of  India  must  be  evangelized  by  women. 
Ten  times  the  present  number  of  such  workers  could  not 
overtake  the  task.     Missionary  ladies  now  working   are  so 
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fn^ed  \>y  the  care  of  converts  and  enquirers  already  gained  Sixth  DiT» 
that  often   no    strength    is  left    for  entering    thousands    of  ' 

^menterfd  but  open  doors.     Oan  our  sisters  in  Protestant 
l^hristendom  permit   this  to  continue? 

India  has  fifty  millions  of  Muhammaians — a  lareer 
5iunil)er  than  are  found  m  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  far 
more  free  to  embrace  Christianity.  Whfl  will  come  to 
work  for  them  ? 

Scores  of  missionaries  should  be  set  apart  to  promote 
the  production  of  ChristiuK  liieratiim  in  the  langnages 
of  the    people. 

Sunday  schools,  into  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
India's  children  can  readily  be  brought  and  mouhled  for 
Christ,  furnish  <3ne  of  India's  greatest  opuortunities  for  vet 
more  workers. 

Industrial  sckoe/s  are  urgently  needed  to  help  in  de- 
veloping a  robust  charncter  in  Christian  youths  and  to  opr-n 
new  avenues  for  honest  work  for  them.  These  call  for 
capable    Christian  workers  of  special  (|uali6catioiis. 

The  population  of  India  is  largely  rural.  In  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  villages  there  is  a  distinct  mass  movement 
toward  Christianity.  There  are  millions  who  would 
speedily  become  Christians  if  messengers  of  Christ  could 
reach  them,  take  them  by  the  hand  and,  notonlv  baptize, 
but  lead  them  intQ  all  Christian  living.  Most  of  these 
people  belong  to  the  depressed  classes.  They  are  none  the 
less  heirs  to  our  common  sjdvation,  and,  whatever  admix- 
ture of  less  Sfiiritual  motives  may  exist,  God  Himself  is 
stirring  their  hearts  and  training  their  thoughts  toward  the 
things  which  belong  to  His  Kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  these  unevangelized  masses 
for  whom  He  died,  we  appeal  to  you  to  send  more  labourers 
at  once.  May  every  Church  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
saymg,  '*  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them!"  In  every  Church  may 
there  be  a  Barnabas  aud  Saul  ready  to  obey  the  Spirit's 
promptings! 

Face  to  face  with  two  hundred  ard.  eighty-four  millions 
in  this  land,  for  whom  in  this  generation  you  as  well  as 
we  are  responsible,  we  ask,  Will  you  not  speedily  double 
the  present  number  of  labourers? 

Will  you  not  also  lend  your  choicest  pastoi-s  to  labour 
for  a  term  of  years  among  the  millions  who  can  be  reached 
through  the  English  tongue  ? 

Is  this  too  great  a  demand  to  make  upon  the  resources 
of  those  saved  by  omni})otent  love?  At  the  beginning  of 
another  century  of  missions  in  India  let  us  all  "  Expect 
great  things  from  God — attempt  great  things  for  God/' 
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Sixth  Day.  For  the    reflex  blessings  to   yourselves,    as    well  as    for 

India's  sake,  we  beseech  you  to  "  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches."  The  manifestation  of  Christ 
is  greatest  to  those  who  keep  His  commandments,  and 
this  is  His  commandment — "Go  ye  into  all  the  "world 

AND  PREACH  THE  GoSPEL  TO  EVERY  CREATURE." 

A.  MA^WABING, 
J.  'L.  FHILLirS,  M.D., 
Secretaries,  Decennial  Conference. 

3.  Resolved: — This  Conference  recommends  the  various 
missionary  societies  neither  to  employ  agents  nor  members 
from  other  missions  wiihout  proper  reference  to  those  from 
whom  they  came,  nor  to  receive  members  under  discipline 
without  similar  consultation. 

4.  Resolved: — That  this  Decennial  Conference  adopts  the 
following  resolution,  already  passed  by  the  Missionary  Confer- 
ences of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay — "That,  in  view  of  the 
spread  of  education  in  India  and  the  growing  needofthe  Indian 
churches,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  missionary  societies 
should  recognize  Christian  literature  as  an  increasingly  im- 
portant department  of  evangelistic  effort,  and  that  select  men, 
who  have  shewn  the  requisite  ability  and  inclination,  should  be 
set  apart  for  it ;  being  supported  as  before  by  their  respective 
societies  and  reporting  to  them,  but  working  in  connection 
■with  Christian  Publishing  Societies." 

5.  Resolved : —That  this  Conference  desires  to  record  its 
conviction  that  greater  economy  and  increased  efficiency  in 
circulating  the  ^5c^iptures  might  be  secured,  if  the  various 
foreign  missionary  societies  would,  wherever  possible,  themselves 
uniifcitake  this  work, — the  expense  of  carrying  it  on  being  still, 
where  needful,  largely  defrayed  by  the  different  Bible  Societies." 

6.  Resolved: — Tliat  tSiis  Conference  hereby  expresses  its 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  efficient  services  rendered  by  the 
members  of  the  business  committee,  especially  Messrs.  Manwar- 
injj  and  Phillips,  and  thanks  them  sincerely  for  their  painstaking 
and  laborious  attention  to  their  duties. 

7.  Resolved: — That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Conference  be 
extended  to  the  several  Bailway  and  Steamship  Companies 
which  have  granted  concessions  to  its  members  in  travelling, 
both  for  concessions  made  and  for  the  assistance  cheerfully 
rendered  by  all  their  employes. 

That  the  special  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  tendered  to  its 
esteemed  friend  and  brother,  Henry  Conder,  Esq.,  for  his  kind 
and  unremitting  efforts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
members  in  every  possible  way. 

8.  Resolved  : — That  the  Conference  tenders  its  warmest  thanks 
to   the   Principal  and   staff  of  the  Wilson  College  for  the  use 
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of  their  splendid  building   and  grounds,  and  for  their  constant  Sixth  Day. 
efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

9.  Resolved  : — That  the  members  of  this  Conference  tender 
their  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  H.  E.  the  Governor  of 
Bombay  and  Lady  Harris,  for  the  kind  courtesies  extended  to 
them;  also  to  the  many  friends  in  Bombay  whose  hospitality  they 
have  enjoyed,  in  whose  sanctuaries  their  hearts  have  been  refreshed, 
and  whose  many  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  have  contributed 
to  the  pleasure  they  have  derived  from  a  brief  stay  in  this 
beautiful  city — the  gem  among  all  the  cities  of  the  Eastern 
World. 

10.  Resolved :-^Thht  a  Standing  Committee  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers ot  the  Conference,  chosen  so  as  to  represent  as  fairly  as 
possible  all  the  leading  missionary  societies  in  the  Empire,  be 
appointed  with  power  to  represent  the  Conference  in  the 
interim  of  its  regular  sessions,  to  arrange  for  its  regular  meetings 
and  to  fill  vacancies. 

That  the  Standing  Committee  shall  choose  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  next  Decennial  Conference,  but  shall  appoint 
a  sub-committee  of  seven  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  three  representatives 
of  the  Christian  missionary  bodies  of  the  city  in  which  the 
Conference  is  to  meet.  This  Committee  of  seven  shall  have 
full  power  to  arrange  the  programme,  and  make  all  other 
arrangements  for  the  decennial  meeting. 

The  following  thirteen  members  to  form  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee : — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Campbell,  L.  M.  S,,  Madras, 

Rev.  J.  C.  R.  EwiNG,  A.  P.  M.,  Punjab. 

Rev.  H.  GuLLiFORD,  W.  M.  S.,  Madras. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  A.  B.  P.  M.,  Madras, 

Mrs.  LoNGHURST,  E.  C.  S.,  Madras. 

Rev.  D,  Maceichan,  F.C.M.,  Bombay, 

Dr.  J.  L.  Phillips,  1.  S.  S.  U.,  Bengal, 

Rev.  E.  Sell,  C.  M.  S.,  Madras. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Shome,  Bengal. 

Rev.  E.  S.  SuMMEHs,  B.  M.  S.,  Bengal. 

Bishop  Thoburn,  M.  E.  M.,  Bengal. 

Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  C  M.  S.,  Punjab. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Wolf,  A.  L.M.,  Madras. 
The  Chairman  mentioned  that  letters  had  been  received  from 
the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Birdwood  (Member  of 
Council),  W,  Lee-Warner,  Esq.  (Secretary  to  Government  in 
the  Political  Department),  the  Rev.  Robert  Clark,  C.  M.  S., 
Amritsar,  who  was  too  ill  to  attend,  and  from  their  old  friend 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray- Mitchell,  part  ol:  whose  letter  was  read. 
After  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  the  Chairman  pronounced 
the  Benediction,  and  the  Conference  was  brought  to  a  close. 


XrilL— PUBLIC  TEMPERANCE  MEETING. 

Held  at  the-  Fkamjee  Cowasjee  Hall,  on 

Friday  Evening,  Dec.  30th,  of  5-30  p.  m. 

Emmi>  I>AY,  The  Eev.  J.  G.  R.  Ewinq-,  d-.d.,  A.  P.  M.,  Lahoa-e,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  remarked  that  the  gathering  of  such  a 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  Decennial  Conference  wa» 
in  itself  significant  of  the  interest  taken  by  missionaries  in 
the  highest    welfare    of  the   people   among    v/'hom    they 

The  mission-  labour.  The  timie  has  come  when  no  Christian  missionary 
"  can  afford  to  occupy  a  neutral  attitude  on  this  question, 
A  right  position  here  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  its 
bearing  upon  our  work  amongst  non-Christians,  as  well 
as  upon  the  character  of  the  Christian  Church  in  India, 
The  inculcation  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants  is,. 
I-  venture  to  believe',  our  duty,  and  such  teaching  caQ 
only  have  its  greatest  power  when  enforced  by  example 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bateso-n,  General  Secretary,  Army  Temper- 
ance Assoeiationy  said  r — 

I   propose  this  evening  to  devote    the  time    v?hich   has  beeo 
placed    at  my  disposal  to   an  account  of  the   temperance   work 

The  army        which  is  being  carried  oil  among  the  British    soldiers  in  India, 

8u  India.  There   are  many  societies  at  v?ork,  but  all'  are  overshadowed  by 

one,  which  has  the  j>atronage  of  the  authorities,  the  Army  Tem- 
perance Association,  which  continues  the  good  work  commencedi 
by  the  Rev,  J.  Gelson  Gregson  in  18G2,  At  the  present  time 
the  membership  is  17,000,  all  tatal  abstainers,  but  this  does  not 
represent  our  real  numbers,  as  the  troopships  have  already  taken 
home  n>any  of  our  oldest  members,  and  our  returns  do  not 
jnclade  the  drafts,  whose  names  are  kept  a  mrontb  oa  trial  before 
being  returned.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  in  March  we 
shall  have  20,00*0  members.  There  are  now  170  branches  in 
India,  including  almost  every  corps,  cavalry,  artillery  and  in- 
Santry,  and  including  men  of  all  army  "  relii;ions  " — Church  of 
Bsjgland,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyanand  Roman  Catholic,     Thottgh 
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at  any  given  time  there  may  be  17,000  abstainers  in  tlie  array  Second  Day. 
in  India,  I  do  not  wisli  to  give  the  idea  that  all  of  these  are 
staunch  abstainers.  On  the  contrary,  about  9,000  may  be  ac- 
counted staunch  al)stainers  and  the  remainine;  8,000  belung  to 
\i\mt  we  call  "the  floating  popuhition,"  men  who  take  the  pledge,  pioathio- 
and  keep  it  for  a  tiaie,  but  then  for  various  reasons,  a  birthday,  iMembers. 
some  annoyance,  the  renewal  of  some  old  acf|uaintance,  St. 
Andrew's  day  or  Christmas  day,  they  leave  the  association. 
Tliere  ia  no  need  for  such  men  to  break  their  word  as  they  have 
promised  to  abstain  only  so  long  as  they  retain  their  pledc/ecard. 
The  results  of  the  work  of  the  association  are  highly  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  conduct,  health  and  general  p!)y»icpie  of  the 
members,  x^t  a  meeting  held  a  ftw  nig-hts  ago  Colonel  Peyton, 
commanding  the  Durham  Light  Infantry,  attributed  the  dimi« 
nutior.  in  crime  in  the  battalion  under  his  command  to  the 
work  of  the  association.  For  the  year  1831-!)^  statistics  shew 
tliat  the  percentage  of  trials  by  courts-martial  in  India  were.  Courts- 
among  abstainers  12  and  among  non-abstainers  *4'.  As  regards  mai-tiafe^ 
health,  a  commanding  officer  supplied  me  with  the  following 
statistics  when  I  visited  his  regiment  a  short  time  ago.  The 
percentage  of  admission  into  hospital  in  the  bjittalion  under  his 
command  were  an^ong  abstainers  'I'G  and  among  noi?-ai)stainers 
10'6.  That  our  members  do  not  suffer  physically  by  their 
vohnitary  ahstinence  received  a  remarkable  illnsiration  at  the 
Simla  Football  Tonl-nament  in  1891  and  1892,  On  each  occasion 
the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  sent  to  Simla  a  Temperance 
Team  to  meet  the  finest  regimental  football  teams  in  Iiuha,  and 
on  each  orciision  they  carried  off  the  challeuge  teams  against 
all-comers.  When  total  abstinence  has  this  effect  npon  men 
wnder  their  command,  as  regard  conduct,  health  and  physique, 
it  is  hardiy  to  be  wondered  that  commanding  otheers  not  only 
g-Lve  us  their  patronage  but  their  active  suf)p()rt.  These  facts 
di9|)rovefche  n^w  historical  statement  of  Dr,  Mortimer  Granville, 
the  chauipiou  of  moderate  drinking,  that  the  principles  of  total 
abstinence  have  injured  men  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  the  A,  T.  A.  gives  to  the  world  a  great  object  ^^  o' fe  fc 
lesson  in  temperance.  Our  members  are  exposed  to  the  extreme  lesson, 
cold  of  Sikkim  and  the  Himalayas,  to  the  heat  of  the  j)lains  in 
summer,  to  long  marches  and  hard  service,  to  all  the  temptations 
of  large  garrison  towns,  to  the  errors  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  yet 
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Seookd  Day.  with  advantage  to  themselves  as  regards  immunity  from  disease, 
and  to  the  army,  as  regards  freedom  from  crime,  they  are  true 
to  their  pledge. 

Difficulties,  There  are  undoubtedly  great  difficulties  that  hare  to  be  faced. 

One  is  with  regard  to  the  pledge,  how  to  retain  our  members, 
A  mere  pledge  is  not  sufficient,  and  we  seek  by  all  lawful  mean& 
to  encourage  men  to  maintain  a  strict  fidelity  to  it,  Another 
difficulty  is  that  so  many  are  inclined  to  make  a  religion  of  their 
temperance,  apparently  thinkirig  that  when  they  have  signed 
the  pledge  they  have  done  all  that  God  or  man  can  expect  of 
them.  We  even  seek  to  set  before  them  the  fact  that  the  pledge 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  devotion  of  their  hearts  and 
lives    to    the    service  of  the  Lord  Jesus    Christ.     Many  are  the 

Good  teetimo-  testimonies  1  have  received  which  shew  that  this  end    has    been 

^*®^'  accomplished.   Some  time  ago  a  soldier  said  to  me  ;  "  I'm  thankful 

I  ever  took  the  pledge,  it  was  my  first  step  towards  Christ,"  and 
more  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  another  soldier  in  which 
he  gave  me  the  chief  features  of  a  military  career  which  had 
been  wrecked  through  indulgence,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
reduced  to  the  ranks  through  drunkenneas  and  had  been  pro- 
nounced incorrigible,  but  at  one  of  my  meetings  he  took  the 
pledge,  had  suice  given  his  heart  to  Christ,  and  has,  to  some 
extent,  redeemed  his  character.  Our  desire  and  prayer  is  that 
such  res'ults  should  follow  our  work  generally,  and  not  as  some- 
times appears  to  be  the  case,  in  isolated  instances. 

In  common  with  other  temperance  organisations  our  aim  is 
three-fold :  we  seek  to  prevent  those  who  come  under  our  in- 
floence  falling  into  habits  of  intemperance,  to  rescue  those  who 
have  formed  such  habits,  and  to  help  the  reformed,  many  of 
whom  are  morally  weak  through  indulgence,  to  preserve  a 
consistent  fidelity  to  their  pledge.  As  regards  preventive  work, 
our  first  aim  is  to  get  the  children  of  married  soldiers  into 
our  Juvenile  Branch.  This  is  a  new  feature  of  our  work,  but 
already  it  gives  promise  of  success.  Then  there  are  the  drafts 
which  every  trooping  season  come  out  from  England  in  large 
numbers,  to  take  the  places  of  the  dead  and  invalided,  and  the 
many  who  under  the  short  service  system  are  transferred  to 
their  Reserves.  Many  of  these  drafts  have  the  0{)portunity  of 
taking  our  pledge  afforded  them  before  they  leave  England,  then 
when    the   troopships  are   ploughing   their  way   through    the 
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deep,  the  naval  chaplains  hold  Temperance  Meetings  and  take  Second  Dat, 
pledges,  and  before  they  ultimately  reach  their  corps,  where  they 
are  entertained  by  their  Regimental  Temperance  Society,  each 
man,  individually,  is  asked  at  Deolali  and  Karachi  to  take  the 
pledge.  This  work  is  done  by  volunteers,  whose  efforts  have 
been  attended  with  much  success.  They  have  shewn  a  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  their  comrades  which  is  most  commendable. 
Of  many  a  man  it  may  be  truly  said: — 
I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  coming'  too. 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that  I  may  do. 
The  fringes  of  another  sphere   of  work  have  been   touched.  No  drunken- 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  drunkenness  in  the  native  army.     God  ^^^''^  ^^  native 
grant  that  there  may  never  be.     If  it  be  true  that  drunkenness 
is  spreading  among  the  natives,  the  fear  is   that  it   may   shew 
itself  in  the   native  array.     Lest    such    should   be   the  case    a 
determined  effort  to  enrol  the  native  army   would   be   justified^ 
and  would  erect  a  barrier  against  the  spread   of  intemperance 
in  this  section  of  the  community.     In  the  course  of  my  present 
winter  tour  I  addressed  a  meeting,   at  Baroda,  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  Baroda  State  Army,  many 
of  whom  took  the  pledge.     Their  Excellencies   the   Dewan   and 
Commander-in-Chief  were  present.    I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
value  of  woman's  influence  in  temperance  work  by  an    incident  Women's 
which  His  Excellency  the  Dewan  gave  as  illustrating  the  interest  i"^uence, 
which  H.  H.  the  Gaekwar  takes  in  the  temperance  movement  in 
his  donimions.     A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  village 
petitioned  the  Government  to  shut  up  a  drink  shop.    On  receipt 
of  the  petition  a  offi   cial  was  deputed  to    visit    the   village    and 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  all  ihe  villagers.     It   was  found   that 
whilst  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  closing  the  shop,  a  minority 
wished  to  keep  it  open.     The  wives  of  the  men  in  the  majority 
then  approached  the  wives  of  the  others  and   pointed  out  the 
evils   which   they   suffered    through     their  husbands    drinking. 
They  in  turn  approached  their  husbands,  pointing  out   to    them 
that  the  liquor-shop  was   a  source  of  temptation   to  which  they 
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Second  Day.  frequently  yielJed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  minority 
were  converted  to  the  views  of  the  majority.  An  unanimous  petition 
resulted  in  the  liquor  shop  being  closed,  though  with  considerable 
monetary  loss  to  the  Government.  Our  hopes  for  the  future 
are  based  on  this  preventive  work.  If  we  can  get  the  child 
of  this  generation  we  have  the  man  of  the  next,  if  we  can  get 
the  young  soldier  of  to-day  we  have  the  old  soldier  of  to-morrow, 
and  if  we  can  get  the  native  soldier  now  there  never  will  be 
the  necessity  for  rescue  work  in  the  native  arm\^ 
Rescue  work.  Rescue  work  next  demands  our  attention.  There  are  in  the 
armv  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  got  into  habits  of  intem- 
perance. Their  pay  all  goes  to  the  canteen,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly in  trouble  through  their  drunkenness.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  among  the  older  soldiers.  Whilst  in  the  army, 
beyond  certain  punishments,  they  do  not  experience  the  full 
re>ults  of  their  intemperance  ;  they  are  sure  of  their  pay,  their 
fond,  clothes  and  shelter.  When  they  leave  the  army  their  case 
will  be  different,  and  unless  they  reform  they  will  inevitably  go 
to  the  wall,  and  drift  into  the  hopelessly  helplessly  destitute 
population.     Our  duty  with  regard  to  such  is   manifest,  we  must 

Rescue  the  perishing. 

Care  for  the  dying, 
Snatch  them  in  pity  from  sin  and  the  grave  ; 

"Weep  o'^r  the  erring  one, 

Lift  up  the  fallen, 
Tell  them  of  Jesus  the  mighty  to  save. 

Active  Every  member  has  it  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he   must 

use  his  influence  to  save  his  comrades.     He  must  go  after  them, 

and,  if  repelled,  go  again.     These  characters  are   the   ones  who 

are  found  within  the  wall  of  our  military  prisons,  and  each  man 

is  asked,  the  day  before  his  release,  to  sign  our  pledge.     If  he 

does  so,  his  name  is  forwarded,  by  the    chaplain,    to  his  corps, 

and  on  arrival   there  his  temperance  comrades  extend  to  him  a 

welcome  and  receive  him  into  their  midst.     This  work,  which  is 

the  equivalent  of  the  Prison  Gate  Brigades  at  home,  has  been  the 

means  of  rescuing  many  a  poor  fellow.     The  hand  he  needed  to 

raise   him,   was  extended  to  him  and  he  took  it.     In  one  of  his 

pohcies  Whittier  describes  two  armies  marching  on  the  opposite 

banks  of  a  stream.     One 

"  Marches  to  the  drum  beat  roll, 

"  The  wide  mouthed  clarion's  bay, 

"  And  bears  upon  a  crimson  scroll 
"  Our  glory  is  to  slay." 
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The  othof  Second  Day. 

"  Moves  in  silence  by  the  stream 

"  With  sad  yet  watchful  eyes ; 
"  Along  its  front  no  sabres  shine, 

"No  blood  red  pinnions  wave, 
*'  Its  banners  bear  one  single  line— 

"  Our  duty  is  to  save." 

Our  duty,  aye !  and  our  glory  too,  is  to  save.  Tbe  weak, 
the  morally  enslaved,  the  helpless,  these  should  be  the  objects 
of  our  earnest  labour,  our  care,  our  prayer,  that  we  may  save 
them  from  the  degradation  of  drunkenness  and  lead  them  to 
the  feet  of  Him  Who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 

Lastly,  our  aim  is  to  help  every  member  to  keep  his  pledge.  The  Canteen. 
In  the  early  days  of  my  life  in  India  I  was  in  Mandalay  with 
the  Upper  Burinali  Field  Force,  and  it  was  my  habit  at  the  close 
of  each  service  to  give  the  temperance  pledge  to  all  who  might 
desire  it.  When  I  found  the  same  men  coming  again  and  again 
to  take  the  pledge,  I  asked  the  reason,  and  they  said  that  they 
had  no  place  to  goto  in  the  evemiio;,  except  the  canteen  ;  so,  how 
could  they  be  expected  to  keep  it?  Upon  this  I  went  to  Sir 
George  White,  then  Commanding  the  Field  Force,  and  with  his 
help  I  was  able  to  secure  a  temperance  room  in  the  palace,  with 
the  result  that  men,  having  a  comfortable  place  of  resort, 
games  and  papers,  generally  kept  their  pledge.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  we  work  in  India  now.  There  are  some 
who  have  nothing  good  to  say  for  the  Indian  Government.  So 
far  as  our  work  is  concerned  we  obtain  all  the  help  we  require — 
rooms,  furniture,  transport  on  the  line  of  march,  and  a  refresh- 
ment bar,  from  the  profit  of  which  we  are  able  to  purchase  any 
comforts  that  mny  be  required.  It  was  said  of  a  former  drun- 
kard in  his  hearing  that  he  was  in  the  gutter  and  a  certain  friend 
helj)ed  him  out  and  put  him  on  his  feet.  "Aye,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  should  be  in  the  gutter  still  if,  when  he  put  me  on  my  <'in  the 
feet,  he  had  not  stood  against  me  and  helped  me  to  stand."  We  S'l^tter." 
should  ever  seek  to  be  strength  to  the  weak,  help  to  the 
helpless,  above  all  commanding  the  weak  and  helpless 
to  seek  the  help  of  Him  through  Whom  we  can  do  all 
things. 

Depending  for  ht-lp  upon  the  Holy  Spirit    we  believe  this  The  work  is 
temperance  work  to  be  ot  God.     His  blessing    we    seek  and    to  ^^  ^"'^• 
95 
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A  certain  regiment,  having  received 


Him  we  ascribe  the  glory, 
new  colours,  sang — 

"  'Mid  sword  and  steel,  'mid  weal  and  woe, 

"  Un wavering  and  in  faith 
"  Where'er  these  sacred  banners  go, 
"  We'll  follow  to  the  death." 
With  our  banners  above  us,  consecrated  by  love  and  prayer,  wc 

can  truly  say, 

Where  our  Captain  leads  us 

We  may  safely  go  ; 
Where  our  Chief  precedes  us 

We  may  face  the  foe  ; 
His  right  arm  is  o'er  us, 
He  our  guide  will  be  ; 
Christ  has  gone  before  us. 
Christians,  follow  ye  !" 
Miss    Jessie    Ackermann,    Travelling    Evangelist    of    the 
World's    Women's     Christian    Temperance    Union,    said    that 
the   previous    speaker    had    told    them  about  a    gre^t    organi- 
sation of  men,  but  she  wanted  to  speak    on    behalf   of   a  great 
organisation    of  women,    the    largest    organisation    of    women 
Half-a-niil-     in  the  world,    having    half-a-million    members    in    forty-seven 
lion  women,     ^^^^i^^^     Its  motto  was  a  grand  one— "  For  God  and   home  and 
humanity."     This  Union  had  sent  her  to    India  to  survey    the 
land,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for    otlier    workers.     She    had    a 
deepening  conviction  that  the    hour    had    arrived    when    every 
Christian  man  and  woman  should  take  a  definite   stand   on  the 
drink  question.     In  pressing  tliis  home  she  was  often  confronted 
Alcohol.  with  the   query,    "  Don't    you  think    that    alcohol    is   a    good 

creature  of  God  ?"  Alcohol  is  a  good  creature  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  devil  is  a  good  creature  of  God  !  The 
Lord  made  him  a  pure  spirit,  but  he  made  himself  into  a  devil 
by  disobedience.  Pure  and  healthful  fruits  were  among  God's 
best  gifts  to  men,  but  men  make  tliem  into  the  poison  called 
alcohol,  and  then  speak  of  that  as  a  good  creature  of  God, 
laying  all  the  meannesses  of  man  at  the  door  of  God  !  Then 
ap-ain  she  often  met  with  good  Christian  people  who  smoke 
cio-ars  and  drink  whiskey,  and  they  told  her  that  they  did  it 
with  a  good  conscience.  She  could  never  learn,  however,  that 
thev  had  any  definite  transaction  with  the  Lord  about  it.  If 
there  were  any  of  this  class  present,  then  she  would  affection- 
ately sav  to  them,  "Just  take  that  whiskey   and    those  cigars 
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on  your  knees  before  the  Lord,   spend  only  one  hour  there,  and  Second  Day. 

if  you  can   then   continue   their   use    with  a   clear  conscience, 

I  will  say  no   more."     "  It   is   God   that  justifieth."     No   one 

would  have  any  further  i-ight  to  say   a  word.     Nevertheless   she 

believed  that  if  every  drinking    and   smoking    Christian   would 

follow  this  plan  every  church  would  become  a  grand  temperance 

society  in  itself.     When  the  church  opens  to  admit  the  whiskey 

bottle  it  opens  its  doors  to  the  greatest  evils  that  afflict  mankind. 

There  is  only  one  course  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  aroused 

on  this  question,  and  that  is,  to  appeal  to  the  Christian   church 

to  clear  itself  of  all  complicity  with  this  curse.     The   church  is 

to  a  great  extent  asleep    and   must   be   awakened   to   a   sense 

of  its  duty. 

In  conclusion,  Miss  Ackernann  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  a  Grospol 
she,  who  was  free  from  home  ties,  felt  impelled  to  go  forth  into  movemeut. 
the  world  to  oppose  this  evil  which  was  making  such  havoc 
with  the  homes  and  happiness  of  other  women,  ruining  their 
husbands  and  their  sons.  She  felt  very  thankful  that  she  was 
able  to  say  that  this  great  m  )vement  of  women  is  a  Gospel 
Temperance  movement,  it  has  the  Lord  Himself,  and  the 
strength  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  back  of  it,  with  all  the  combined 
moral  forces  of  the  universe. 

The  Rev,  Arthur  Parker,  L.  M.  S.,  Benares,  said  : — The 
two  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  given  you  accounts 
of  work  among  English  soldiers  and  work  done  by  Christian 
women.  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  relate  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  in  Benares  in  the  way  of  work  among  natives  Work  among 
of  (his  country.  Our  society,  oddly  enough,  owes  its  existence  "■  ^^'^'" 
to  an  American  lady,  Mrs,  Leavitt  who,  at  the  time  I  first 
came  to  Benares  in  the  beginning  of  1883,  was  visiting  that 
ancient  city  in  the  interests  of  the  same  great  organisation 
which  Miss  Ackermann  represents  to-day.  As  a  result  of  her 
efforts  our  Benares  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  founded,  the 
members  of  which,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  all 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  It  was  cot,  however,  till  a  year 
after  that  date  that  any  unasual  work  was  accomplished. 
Early  in  1889  I  received  a  visit  from  a  man  who  had  revolu- 
tionized the  work  of  our  society,  and  who  has  set  an  examj)le 
to  all  Indian  temperance  reformers.  The  Mahant  Kesho  Ram  An  oavaest 
Roy  had   for   some  years  in  his   quiet  way  been    a  temperance  worker. 
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Second  Day.  worker  but  had  accomplished  little.  In  December  1888  he 
'  accidentally    attended   a   meeting    at    which    the     redoubtable 

Tbomas  Evans  of  Mussoorie  was  delivering  an  address  in  Hin- 
dustani. One  idea  of  the  speaker  seized  the  Mahant's  mind' 
and  that  was  embodied  in  the  phrase  :  "  Agar  koi  admi  sharab 
plwe  to  uska  hooka  pani  bandhojae."  The  meaning  of  that 
phrase  I  need  not  explain  to  my  Indian  hearers,  but  to  others 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  meaning  is  simply  this  :  "  If  a  man 
tvill  drink,  then  put  him  out  of  your  caste."  In  simple  English 
"  Boycnt  him."  It  was  on  this  idea  the  Mahant  seized.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  sober  well-educated  members  of  the 
various  castes  of  Benares  had  a  right  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  children  against  the  contaminating  influence  of  the 
drunkards  of  their  community.  Tiiere  was  one  obstacle,  how- 
ever, to  his  putting  this  idea  into  practice.  Hence  his  visit  to 
me.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  have  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
Englishman  and  of  as  many  educated  Indians  as  possiijle  at 
his  meeting  in  order  to  assure  his  hearers  that  the  English 
Government  was  nol  forcing  drinli  on  the  Indian  people.  It  was 
news  to  him,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  news  to  many  thou- 
sands in  Benares,  to  know  that  the  Government  did  not  desire 
its  subjects  to  spend  their  m^ney  in  drink.  "  Will  you,"  said 
he,  *'^help  me  by  being-  present  to  assure  these  people  that  in 
striving  to  be  sober  they  will  not  be  considered  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion." I  need  not  say  how  readily  I  consented.  The  first 
meeting  I  presided  over — a  caste-meeting  of  the  Ahirs  or  cow- 

A  Innw  keepers — was    a   great    success.     It  commenced   at    nine  p^  m. 

meeting,  j^,^^  lasted   till    three  or  four  o'clock    the    next    morning.     The 

stalwarts  of  the  caste  insisted  upon  a  decision,  and  when  the 
meeting  broke  up  the  result  was  that  this  large  and  influential 
caste,  numbering  20,000  in  all,  was  pledged  to  total  abstinence. 
Other  meetings  soon  followed,  and  the  moral  effect  of  that  first 
victory  Avas  felt  in  them  all.  Now  for  four  years  that  good 
work  has  been  going  on.  We  reckon  now  60,000  persons  in 
the  lower  castes  in  Benares  pledged  to  either  partial  oi"  total 
abstinence.  The-  effect  of  our  work  has  been,  felt  by  the  drink- 
sellers,  and  has  made  itself  manifest  in.  the  excise  reports.  The 
drink-sellers  in  Benares  appealed  to  the  authorities  to  stop  the 
work  of  the  Mahant,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
their  appeals  refused.     The  revenue  for  excise  on  native  h'qnor 
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hfis  gone  down  steadily  ever  since  1887.  In  the  Government  Second  Day. 
report  for  ] 887-88  the  amount  paid  in  still-head  duty  in  native 
liquor  in  the  Benares  District  was  Rs.  1,49,741  and  in  the  last 
report,  that  for  1890-91,  the  same  item  shews  Rs.  86,790.  The 
INIahant  is  still  at  work.  He  is  now  an  agent  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Temperance  Society  and  a  most  indefatigable  worker, 
lie  lias  given  up  his  whole  life  to  this  work,  and  although  he  has 
been  threatened,  his  house  robbed,  and  attempts  even  made  to 
bribe  him,  he  remains  firm,  faithful  and  indefatigable.  I  have 
been  moved  to  relate  this  partly  in  order  to  stir  up  your  minds, 
and  especially  the  minds  of  my  Indian,  hearers  to  similar 
efforts  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  pairtly  because  it  illustrates 
very  well  one  o?  two  interesting  aspects  of  temperance  work 
in  India.  Let  me  then  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  missionaries 
on  behalf  of  the  temperance  cause. 

First  let  me  appeal  to  you  as  Englishmen.  A  little  has  been  Appnal  to 
said  of  the  great  things  the  Government  has  done,  and  is  doing,  Engiiislmien. 
to  promote  temperance  among  the  Fnglish  soldiers  in  India. 
Would  to  God  the  Government  had  as  great  care  for  its 
Indian  sul)jects !  There  is  room,  nay,  there  is  need,  for  English- 
men in  India  to  make  it  clear  that  the  English  Government  is 
at  least  not  on  the  side  of  drunkenness.  I  have  told  you  why 
the  Mahant  wished  for  my  presence  at  his  meetings.  Let  me 
now  relate  an  incident  which  v;ilj  bring  this  need  even  more 
forcibly  before  you.  In  the  rainy  season  of  1889,  the  Mahant 
and  I  visited  a  little  village  just  outside  Benares.  VVe  had 
been  led  to  visit  the  place  by  an  appeal  made  to  the  Mahant  by 
the  women  of  the  village.  When  we  reached  the  ferry  which 
had  to  be  crossed  to  get  to  the  village,  a  company  of  the  work- 
women of  the  place  who  were  crossing  at  the  same  time  poured 
tkeir  piteous  tale  into  our    ears. 

There  was  a  Government  drink  shop  in  the  village.  Their 
husbands  who  were  fishermen  were  infatuated  with  the  drink. 
Early  in  the  morning  these  men  bearing  their  burden  ot  fish 
went  into  Benares,  and  having  sold  their  stock  returned  and 
spent  all  their  earnings  in  the  drink  shop.  They  themselves, 
poor  creatures,  in  order  to  get  food  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  usually  carried  into  the  city  the  produce  of  their 
a'ardens  or  a  few  cakes  of  cowdung  for  fuel,  and  often  it 
happened    that,    as    they    returned   carrying  a  few  hard    earned. 
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Second  Day.   ^[ce,  their    drunken    mates   issued  from    the  shop   and    robbed 
them    of  all   they    had.       In    the    most   pitiful    manner,    with 
A  meeting       their  hands  on  our  feet,  they    besought  us  to  help  them,  "  for," 
ueai- Beuares.  gg^jjj  t]^gy^   "we    are    all    bein";    ruined.''     Entering    the    village 
the  first   biiildino;  we  saw  was  the    miserable  hovel  where  drink 
was    sold.     In  the    village   was    neither   school    nor   dispensary 
nor    even    a    good    road.       The    only     representation    of    our 
Government   was    the   drink  shop   and    an  old  lazy    wa,tchman. 
The  latter  when  interrogated  declared  that  the  drink    shop    was 
a    Government    institution  as  much  as  he  was.     I   need  not  tell 
you  with  what  p'easure  we  devoted  ourselves  to  the  task  of  dis- 
abusing the  minds  of  these  simple    folk    of   this  foul    calumny. 
As  we  left  the  village  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  the  delighted 
inhabitants,   the  drink-seller  emerged  from  his  den   and   cursed 
us  as  we    went.     The  last  words  of  his   which  reached  our   ears 
were  these  :  "  Where  will  the   Government  get  its  three  lakhs  of 
rupees   from,  if  such    people  as  you  are  allowed  to  go   about  in 
this    way  ?"    I  am  an    Englishman  and  rejoice  in  the  name,  but 
that  day  I  came  near  being  ashamed  of  it.     I  claim  for  myself 
and  for  those  that  work  as  I    do  that  we  are  the  true  friends  of 
the     Indian    Government    and    of  England,    when    we    try   to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  the    people    of  India  of  the    wicked  lies 
which  designing    men   for   their  own  profit  have   told  and  are 
telling.     For    the    last    four   years    we  in  Benares  have   been 
trying  to  lift  the  fair   name  of  the  English  Government   out  of 
the    mire    and    filth    into  which  it   has    been  dragged  of   late. 
Cannot  you    do  the  same?       I    do  not    think    that  in    Benares 
the   people    are    more    ignorant    than    elsewhere.     But   there  a 
Government  license  is   held  to  mean,  and  by  some  is  proclaimed 
to    mean,  a    Government  order    not    only  to  sell  drink,    but    to 
dniiTe.     1  have  found  it  so,  and  I  feel  sure  if  you  care  to  inquii-e, 
you  will  also  find  it   so. 
As  lovers  of         Then  I  appeal  to  you  as  lovers  of  humanity  and  as  mission- 
Lmnanity.        aries  of  the  Gospel  of  purity  and    freedom.     In  entering  on  this 
work  I  have  been  delighted  to  find    how  it  has  brought  me  into 
sympathetic  touch  with  many  right-minded,    educated    natives. 
In   Benares  the  leaders  of  the  local  Arya  Samaj  have  been  some 
of  our  most  loyal  and  hearty  co-workers.  Orthodox  and  hi  teredox 
Hindus  and  learned  Moulvies  have  all  been  brouo-ht  together  and 
the   common   bond   of   brotherhood  has    been    discovered  and 
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tiahtened.  In  conversation  with  such  men  I  have  had  my  atten-  Second  Day. 
tioii  directed  more  than  once  to  the  grave  danger  to  the  educat- 
ed youth  of  tiiis  country  arising  from  the  drinking  habits  of 
temperate  Englishmen.  Heads  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  pro-  StudeDts. 
fessors  and  teachers  in  such  institutions  have  been  mentioned  to 
me  as  exerting,  often  unconsciously,  a  most  pernicious  influence 
in  this  respect.  Education,  we  rejoice  to  see,  is  loosening  the 
bonds  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  have  so  long  bound 
the  Indian  mind.  But  with  this  general  loosening  there  should 
not  surely  be  any  falling  away  from  native  habit,  any  throwing 
off  of  restraints  which  operate  to  keep  men  in  paths  of  honour 
and  goodness.  In  the  case  of  the  drinking  habit  I  am  sure  that 
even  the  slightest  swerving  from  the  path  of  total  abstinence  is 
misinterpreted  and  magnified  by  those  who  seek  for  some 
encouragement  in  vice,  and  notstudents  alone  but  our  servants  are  Servants. 
influenced  by  our  example.  I  knovythat  in  my  own  case  my  ser- 
vants have  long  marked  and  noted  my  example.  Affiong  them 
are  some  who  are  heads  of  the  littls  communities  to  which  they 
belong,  and  from  them  I  have  heard  many  a  story  of  struggle  ou 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  sobriety.  Encouraged  not  by  our  words 
alone,  but  by  our  practice  and  example,  they  have  fought  many 
a  good  fight  in  the  panchayut  of  their  castes.  To  a  missionary 
nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  the  thought  that  one  of 
these  weak  brethren,  who  serve  us  with  such  faithfulness,  has 
been  caused  to  stumble  or  been  made  weak  by  the  needless 
indulgence  of  a  good  master  or  mistress.  For,  not  to  men 
alone  but  to  English  ladies  do  we  appeal  that  in  their  households 
as  well  as  in  their  lives  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  thev  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  this  accused  thing.  My  friends,  it  is  a  light 
thing  with  you.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  a  light  thing,  but  to 
the  servant  behind  your  chair  and  the  student  who  sits  before 
you  in  class,  it  maybe — this  simple  glass  of  wine — the  beginning 
of  the  bitterness  of  death.  Let  me  appeal  then  in  the  name  of 
our  common  humanity  and  in  the  name  of  our  Blessed  Master 
on  behalf,  first  of  the  ignorant  poor  who  are  being  deluded 
by  those  whose  interest  is  vested  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  and 
again  on  behalf  of  those  who,  as  students  and  servants,  come 
daily  under  the  influence  of  our  example.  Let  us  so  act  that 
not  one  of  these  trusting  in  our  light  shall  ever  wake  to  the 
discovery  that  the  light  in  us  was  darkness. 


Bishop  of 
Luckuow. 


XIX.  -PUBLIC  MISSIONARY  MEETING, 

Saturday,  December  Z\st. 
Large  Hall — at  5-30  p.  m. 

Third  Day.  The  I?ev.  T.  R.  Wade,  b.d.,  C.  M.  S.,  Amritsar,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  said  : — At  the  commencement  of  this  meetina; 
I  would  say,  and  I  tliiuk  all  will  agree  with  me,  that  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  the  Rev.  A.  Clifford,  Bishop-designate 
of  Lucknow,  is  not  here  to  take  the  chair  at  this  meetins, 
announced  in  the  printed  programme,  but  as  the  ship  in  which 
he  comes  has  not  arrived  in  time,  he  and  we  are  helpless, 
and  in  the  emergency,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  I  have 
consented  to  take  his  place. 

As  your  Chairman,  then,  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of  saying 
a  few  words,  and  I  do  this  the  more  readily  as  I  see  there  is  no 
missionary  from  the  Panjab  down  on  the  list  of  those  who  are 
to  address  you  this  evening,  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention 
to  three  thoughts,  thankfulness,  humiliation,  encourage- 
ment; thanh fulness  for  the  past,  /iwuiliaiioii  ior  the  past  and 
present,  and  encouragement  for  the  future, 
Ttankfiiluess.  I.  Thankfulness. — -Tliere  are  many  subjects  calling  for  our 
deepest  thankfulness  when  we  look  back  upon  the  past. 

As  a  missionary  from  the  Panjab  I  might  mention  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  Christians  that  has  taken  place  there 
in  the  nine  years,  1881-1890,  as  mentioned  in  the  "Statistical 
Tables  of  Protestant  Missions"  published  this  year.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  the  Panjab  during  these  9  years  is  given  as  33.5  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Province  in  India.  I  could 
speak  of  the  great  work  going  on  in  the  Ce^itral  Panjab  amongst 
the  depressed  classes,  some  thousands  of  whom  have  already  been 
baptized,  and  the  movement  towards  Christianity  is  growing  and 
S})reading,  and  at  least  one  whole  village   has  become    Christian. 

As    a    missionar}'    of  the  (Church  Missionary  Society  I  could 

m,     -r^      ,.      speak  of  a  C.  M.    S.   Frontier   chain  of  Mission    Stations  from 
The  Iroutier.     ' 

Simla  iu  the  north  to    Kutgliur,  Sriaagar,  IV'hsawar,   Baunu, 


IncTpaso  in 
thij  PaiiJML. 
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Dern  Ismael  Khan,  Tank,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  and  Qnetta  down  Third  Day. 
through  Suidh  to  Karachi,  with  important  nnission  work  being 
carried  on  in  each  one  ;  sometimes  prominence  being  given  to 
medical  work,  as  in  Kashmir  and  Quetta,  or  to  education,  as  in 
Dera  Ismael  Khan,  or  to  hospitality  as  in  the  Hujra  at  Peshawar, 
and  the  missionaries,  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands  trans- 
lated into  Kashtniri,  Pushtu,  and  Persian  are  waiting  to  move 
forward  to  the  regions  beyond  as  soon  as  the  closed  doors  are 
opened.  I  could  also  mention  the  names  of  individual  converts, 
personal  friends,  with  interesting  histories  and  devoted  and  use- 
ful lives,  such  as  the  Rev,  Imad-ud-Din,  d.d.,  so  well  known  for  Imad-ud- 
his  learning  and  work  for  Muhammadans  ;  the  Rev.  Kharak  Singh  ^^* 
with  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  work  amongst  the  Hindus  ; 
and  Dr.  Barkhurdar  Khan  in  medical  charge  of  the  Native 
State  of  Chumba,  and  his  work  amongst  the  lepers.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Conference,  after  all  I  have  seen  and  read  and  heard 
of  the  great  and  increasing  work  being  carried  on  by  so  many 
devoted  workers,  in  so  many  places,  amongst  so  many  races  and 
classes,  in  so  many  ways,  and  yet  with  such  a  manifest  blessing 
resting  upon  the  whole  that  by  far  the  most  and  greatest  dith- 
culties  arise  from  the  very  abundance  of  the  blessings  bestowed 
—  there  has  not  been  room  enough  to  receive  them — but  if  not 
prepared  to  receive  them  I  am  sure  we  should  all  the  more 
be  ready  to  thank  God  for  giving  them. 

And  wlien,  as  a  member  of  that  Kingdom  which  Christ  came 
to  set  up  in  this  world,  I  extend  my  view  and  look  out  upon 
the  world  and  see  how  Christianity  is  spreading  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  North  and  South  America,  and  penetrating  into  the 
very  heart  of  Africa,  whose  soil  now  in  our  time  and  generation 
has  been  sprinkled  and  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  true  martyrs  of  Christ  Whom  they  loved 
more  than  life  itself;  when  I  realize  at  all  the  extent  of  this 
Kingdom,  its  rapid  growth  and  increasing-  strength — for  if  the  Growth  of  the 
cords  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  longer,  as  without  all  con-  Kingdom, 
tradiction  they  are,  I  for  one  believe  also  that  the  stakes  are 
stronger  than  ever;- — when  I  see  the  doors  of  the  w'orld  open  as 
never  before,  means  for  travelling  and  printing  unprecedented, 
the  reins  of  the  Government  of  the  world,  might  I  not  say,  and 
tlie  strings  of  its  wealth,  in  Cliristian  hands;  and  when  I  see  too 
that  more  of  the  followers  of  Christ  feel  their  responsibility  to 
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Thied  Day. 


Humiliation. 


Encourage- 
ment. 


make  known  His  Gospel  in  all  tlie  world  according  to  His  last 
command  ;  a  greater  and  more  intelligent  and  practical  interest 
taken  in  missions,  and  more  prayers  offered  for  them  than 
before,  I  feel  that  our  first  thonght  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  should  be  one  of  thankfulness. 

2.  But  if  this  should  be  oar  first  I  am  equally  sure  our 
second  should  be  one  of  Humiliation.  There  is  abundant 
cause  for  the  deepest  humiliation.  When  at  this  time,  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  we  examine  ourselves  and 
compare  whjat  we  are  with  what  we  might  have  been,  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  might  have  done,  then  look  at  the 
standard  of  Christian  life  and  the  work  of  Christians,  and 
compare  these  with  what  God  asks  us  to  be  and  offers  us 
strength  to  be  and  to  do.  As  for  work  the  Church  of  God  could 
and  should  take  possession  of  the  world  for  Christ.  And  yet  in 
this  one  land  of  India  in  which  we  live  and  labour,  which  God 
in  love  and  mercy  took  and  handed  over  to  the  Government  of  a 
Christian  people  brought  from  the  other  end  of  the  world,  after 
all  these  years  of  power  and  opportunity  not  one  in  one  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  is  a  Christian.  And  when  in  this  last 
Decennial  Conference  of  the  present  century  we  look  out  upon  a 
world  which  God  still  loves,  and  for  which  the  Son  of  God  be- 
came flesh  and  died,  with  His  unrepealed  command  still  sounding 
in  our  ears,  "  Go  teach  all  nations,"  and  consider  that  some  two- 
thirds  of  this  world  remain  unevangelized  after  nearly  1,900 
years,  though  God  has  always  been  faithful  to  His  promises 
and  much  more  ready  and  willing  to  hear  prayer  and  bestow 
blessings  than  His  people  were  to  ask  and  receive,  surely  there 
is  cause  for  us  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him  down  unto  the 
very  dust. 

3.  But  my  last  thought  is  one  oi  Encouragement,  and  I  say 
without  hesitation,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that 
there  were  never  more  reasons  for  missionaries  to  be  encouraged 
than  there  are  now.  Of  course  there  are  difficulties  many  and 
great,  nor  would  I  under-rate  or  understate  them.  Of  ail  persons, 
missionaries,  and  of  all  missionaries  the  seniors  who  have  spent 
decades  of  years  in  mission  work,  should  know  these  difficulties 
best ;  but  pile  them  up  one  on  the  other  till  they  are  like  the 
Himalayas  of  this  land,  and  in  Christ's  Name  I  would  say,  "  Who 
art  thou,  0 great  mountain?  before  Zerubbabei  thou  shall  become 
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a  plain"  ;  and  this  not  by  man's  might  or  power  but  only  by  God's  Third  Day. 

Spirit.    Can  there  be  asurer  sign  of  a  comingshower  than  when  the 

drops  begin  to  fall  ?     And  are  there  not  many  witnesses  here  now 

who  can  testify  to  the  droppings  falling  from  above  in  many  places 

of  this  great  land?  and  every  drop  is  not  only    blessing  in  itself 

but  also  a  sign  and  pledge  of  more  to  follow.     Yes,  "  God  shall 

bless  us."     "  There  shall  be  showers  of  blessings." 

Tlie  Christian  student  standing  upon  his  watch  tower  can  see 
visions  plain,  and  signs  and  prophecies  being  fulfilled  before 
him — great  doors  opening  of  their  own  accord  before  those  who 
"go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  witness  to  all  nations,"  the  fig 
tree  and  all  the  trees  shooting  forth  in  the  increasing  light  and 
warmth  of  an  approaching  summer,  and  he  knows  that  as  surely 
as  day  succeeds  night  and  summer  winter,  so  the  rays  of  the 
rising  Sun  of  Righteousness  are  already  dispelling  the  gloom  of  The  retura 
the  night  of  darkness,  and  the  hope  of  His  near  coming  brings  ^  '^^^8^- 
forth  for  service  best  energies  of  the  heart  filled  and  consumed 
■with  His  love.  And  thus  we  thank  our  God  for  all  He  has  done  for 
us  and  by  us  in  the  past,  we  humble  ourselves  and  lie  low  and 
empty  before  Him  at  the  present  to  be  filled  with  His  Spirit  and 
clothed  with  His  power,  and  trusting  in  Him  we  go  forth  with 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  carry  on  His  work,  for  we  remem- 
fjer  that  when  tlie  Son  of  God  Himself  gave  the  command,  "  Go 
teach  all  nations,"  He  not  only  said  that  all  power  was  given 
unto  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  but  added  the  gracious  pro- 
mise, "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always." 

Kali  Charaa  Banurji,  Esq.,  b.  a.,  b.  l.,  of  Calcutta,  said,  in 
substance,  that  he  regarded  the  missionary  enterprise  as  an 
object-lesson  ou  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  If,  at  any 
time,  we  ventured  to  point  out  any  defects  in  its  conduct,  it  was 
because  he  wished  that  its  effectiveness  as  an  object-lesson 
should  be  complete.  He  then  related  how,  in  the  gracious  Personal 
providence  of  God,  he  had  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  testimony, 
its  operations.  Although  as  an  infant,  he  used  to  visit  a  mis- 
sion school,  an  astrologer's  warnings  led  to  his  removal  from  all 
possible  missionary  influence,  until  years  after,  the  repetition,  by 
a  fellow-lodger,  of  the  lessons  received  on  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  in  a  mission  school  Bible  class,  awakened  in  him  a 
strong  desire  to  join  a  mission  school  himself.  He  {)revailed  on 
this   fellow -lodger  of  his   to  persuade   his  guardians    to  fall   in 
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Third  Day.  -witli  his  desire,  aiifl  he  found  himself  a  student  in  the  Free 
Church  Institution.  When  eventually  he  was  led  to  the  Saviour, 
he  owed  his  conversion,  under  God,  to  close  personal  intercourse 
with  one  of  his  professors,  a  medical  missionary,  now  in  glory. 
The  missionary  had  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  family,  and 
was  always  welcome  to  visit  him,  and  pray  with  him,  and  for 
him,  by  his  bedside,  when  suffering  from  iUness.  No  more 
demonstrative  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  desire  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  accept  the  people  of  this  country  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  themselves,  than  the  fact  that  they  brought  the 
Bible  to  them,  and  offered  to  share  with  them  the  greatest  gift 
of   God.       He   believed    that    the    success    of   the    missionary 

The  mission-    enterprise  depended;   in  a    large  measure,    upon  the  attitude  of 

^^^  '    the  missionaries    to^vards  the  people.     That  attitude  should  be 

characterised  by  love  and  sympathy,  and  by  a  readiness  to 
receive  them  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  of  which  the  gift  of 
the  Bible  was  the  earnes  . 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  ph.D.,  M.  E.  C.,  Mutfcra,  N.-W.  P., 
said  : — 

In  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  opposed  to  or  to  minify  or  disparage  amj  form  of 
mission  work,  for  I  believe  in  anything  and  everything  that 
will  help  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  this  great  empire. 
Education,  higher,  middle  and  primary  ;  Medical,  Indus- 
trial and  Normal  work,  all  have  their  place,  and  are  useful  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  purpose.  But  at  this  time  I 
desire  to  enter  a  plea  for  one  form  of  work,  a  work  in  which  I  have 
spent    more  than    nineteen    years  of  my    life,    namely,    that    of 

Tlio  depressed  <lii'ect  effort  to  save  and  elevale  the  depressed  classes.  And  in 
considering  this  work  for  the  masses  there  are  three  thoughts 
which  I  desire  to  keep  uppermost.  First,  the  advantages  of 
and  reasons  for  tliis  work  ;  second,  the  necessity  for  organization 
and  system  in  its  prosecution ;  and  third,  results  which  have 
been  achieved. 

I.  And  first  as  to  the  advantages.  («)  When  we  are  work- 
ing among  the  depressed  classes  we  are  working  for  the  majority. 
They  throng  about  us  on  every  hand.  These  are  the  people 
who  fill  the  villages,  who  till  the  soil,  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  often  w^th  little  in  the  hand.  We  meet  them  every- 
where, and  to  avoid  them  or  to  neglect  their  crying  want  would 


classes. 


Advantages. 
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be    wron^.     (/j)  Working  among  tliese  teeming    millions  of  the  Tiiied  Day. 
})oor  is  both  natural  and  Scriptural.     It  is  natural,  for  in  build-  A  Si  riptiiral 
iiigany  structure  one    must  begin  at  the  bottom.     No  house  can  ^'^'"*'^* 
be  built  from  the  top.     Nor  couid  water  be   boiled  by  an  appli- 
cation of  heat  from  above.    The  normal  method  of  all  develop- 
ment is  from  the  bottom  upwards.    It  is  Scriptural,  for  the   glory 
of  the  Gospel  of  Him,  Wiio  was  Himself  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  the  depressed,  is,  that  "ihe  poor  have  the  Gospel  f  reach- 
ed to  them.'"     It  was  to  these  that  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
devoted    their  lives.     "Not  many  mighty  and  not  many  noble" 
were    called  in  Paul's  time.     And  the    poor,  the  lame,   the  halt 
and  the  blind  are  in  all  ages  the  special  subjects  of  the  compas- 
sion and  mercy  of  God,    so  that  when  we   are    doing  this   work 
we   are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master   and  emulating 
the  example  of  the  Fathers,     (c)  And  these  people  are  accessible.  They  are 
The    high  caste  and   rich  are  not.     They  hold    aloof   from    the  ''^^cssible. 
Gospel    or  actively  oppose  it.       But    the  masses    about  us    are 
glad  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say.     "  The  common  people   heard 
Him  gladly,"  and  many  of  them  in  tliis  land  hear  us  gladly  as  we 
go  to  them  kindly  and  humhly  with  the  true  word  of  life.     The 
pure  Gospel  of  peace  and  love  and  truth  will  always  get  a  hearing 
among  the  common  people.     (tZ)  They  are  not  only  accessible  but 
\\\ey  sxe  teachable.      IVe  can  get  at  them   and  they  want  tolearn.  They  are 
They  perish  "  for  lack  of  knowledge."     They  "  hunger  and  thirst  t^'^^^^^^^- 
after  righteousness."  They  lookup  to  the  missionary  as  to  one  who 
can  deliver  them,  and  they  are  ever  willing  to  follow  his  leading. 
Whatever  faults  the  masses  of  this  country  may  have,  it  cannot 
be  said  of  them  that  they  are  not  docile.     Blessed  be  the  mis- 
sionary  who,    in    the    midst  of    such  a  multitude,    is   "  apt    to 
teach."     (e)  These    poor,  depressed    people  are  also  capable    of  Capable  of 
the  highest    deveio lament.     Mission    work  has    been    carried  ou  ^^'^''^elopment. 
long  enough  in    India  among    this  class  of  people  to  shew   that 
even  from  the    lowest  classes   men  can  be  marvellously    trained 
and    educated  and    developed.     I  have    myself   seen  men,  who 
were  in   youth    sweeping    the  streets,   now    teaching    the  upper 
classes  in  the  high  school !      The  second    master  of  one  of  the 
high  schools  of  North  India  was  a  sweeper.     Some  of  our   best 
educated    and    most    influential    catechists    and    preachers   arc 
from   among    the    substratum    of  society — from    the  depressed 
classes.     The    Gospel  of  Jesus   Christ   uot   only   purities    the 
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Thied  Day.     heart  but  it  wakes  up  and    stimulates  the    mind  in  a  wonderful 
Does  not  manner.     (/)  And  does  working  among  the  depressed  classes — 

hinder  high      amonc-  sweepers  and   leather  workers — hinder  the  work  amons: 

caste  work.  »  i  ^  o 

the  upper    classes?     It   rather    helps  it.     It  is    the    Gospel  of 

success    which  so    warms    the    heart   that  even    the  high  caste 

man   comes  to    recognize   the    Fatherhood    of   God    and    the 

brotherhood  of  man.     I  think   there    have  been    more  converts 

from  among  the  upper  classes  where  real  Gospel  work  has  been 

vigorously  pushed  among  a//  classes — among  the  lower  classes — • 

than  where  the  work    has  been  coldly  and    exclusivelv  confined 

to     the     upper     classes — to   ihe   Brahmans   and   Thakurs    of 

society. 

II.     But    in    order    to    be    successful    in     this,    or   in   any 

Organization,  mission  work,  there  must  be  proper  organization   system    in  its 

prosecution.     Look    how    Hinduism    is    organized    against   us. 

Look  at  caste  and  the  richly  endowed  institutions   of  India. 

Muhammadanism    presents    a   united  front — cold,  calculating, 

confident — -against  us.     Can    we    afford    to   do    our  work    in   a 

careless,    slipshod,    desultory    manner  ?     Let   tis  organize.     We 

should  lay   out  our  work.     Plan  the  work  and  worh  the  plan. 

M.  E.  C.  There    should   be    system    for  reaching    the    lost   man.     In  the 

system.  ...,,. 

church   with  which    I  am   connected   the  work  is  divided   into 

five  conferences,  over  all  of  which  there  is  a  general  superin- 
tendent. Each  conference  is  divided  into  districts,  supervised 
by  a  presiding  elder.  Districts  are  divided  into  circuits,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  where  reside  a 
number  of  Christians  or  enquirers.  Each  circuit  has  its  preacher 
in  charge,  and  under  him  may  be  sub-circuits  with  preachers, 
teachers,  pastor-teachers,  Bible-readers,  colporteurs,  &c.,  &c. 
Each  circuit  has  its  conference  for  the  examination  of  character 
and  renewal  of  licenses  held  quarterly.  And  in  each  district  is 
held  a  district  conference  ior  the  supervision  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  work  within  the  towns  of  the  district  ;  and  annually 
all  the  districts  come  together  in  annual  conference,  when  the 
presiding  elders  and  herds  of  circuits  are  examined  and 
reappointed.  Camp  meetings,  for  purely  evangelistic  work. 
Worker's  Conventions  for  practical,  normal  and  literary  work, 
and  other  meetings  are  held  periodically.  During  this  cold 
p  ,       season  six  Camp  meetings  have  been  held  in  North  India,  attended 

ings.  by  not   fewer  than  five  thousand  (5,000)  Christians,  scores  and 
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hundreds  of  whom  from  the  lower  classes  were  wonderfully  Third  Day, 
blessed.  I  have,  for  the  use  of  such  meetings  iii  my  districts, 
a  large  tent  which  will  seat  a  thousand  people,  and  we  have  had 
it  filled  with  earnest  men,  women  and  children  seeking  a 
blessing  from  God.  Thus  by  hiying  out  and  faithfully  and 
systematically  presenting  this  work,  great  and  most  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  results  are  gained. 

III.  That  leads  me  in  conclusion  to  speak  of  results,  nearly  Results, 
all  our  success  in  India  has  been  among  the  humble  poor.  The 
majority  of  our  converts  in  all  missions  is  from  among  the  great 
majority.  These  numerous,  accessible^  teachable^  and  trainable 
classes  are  yielding  fruit.  They  will  come  over  to  us  by  the 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  should  be  prepared 
for  that.  In  one  mission  alone  in  North  India  they  are  joining 
the  Christian  ranks  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per  month  !  In  my  own 
district  200  a  month  are  being  baptized.  There  are  places  in 
other  parts  of  India  where  whole  villages  are  ready.  Providence 
seems  to  point  to  this  work  as  the  present  work  of  the  church. 
Tf^e  are  beginning  a  new  era.  The  embarrassment  of  lack  of 
workers  and  lack  of  money  will  vanish  if  we  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  this  work.  When  the  multitudes  come, 
good  workers  from  among  them — men  like  A.mos  from  "  among  Workers. 
the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa,"  and  John,  who  fed  on  "locusts  and 
wild  honey" — will  stand  forth,  and  the  masses,  though  poor, 
will  be  able  to  feed  them  and  support  them  in  the  work.  Let 
us,  then,  loorli  for  the  masses.  They  are  all  about  us.  They 
call  to  us.  Let  ns  with  humble  hearts  go  up  to  our  work,  for  it 
is  God's  work  and  is  succeeding — must  succeed — and  when 
these,  the  dejwessed  tnasses,  are  raised  up  into  Christian  life 
and  liberty,  then  the  classes  will  be  left  below  them  and  must 
hasten  to  join  them,  or  be  left  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  great 
evolution  of  life.  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  ''  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilkie,  m.a.,  C.  P.  M.,  Inclore,  said  : — 
One  striking  feature  of  all  the  addresses  we  have  listened  to 
in  the  Conference  has  been  the  very  cheering  confident  tone, 
especially  marked  when  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  mis- 
sionaries were  the  speakers.  There  will  not  be  any  radical 
changes  in  methods,  in  all  probability  ;  but  we   certainly  shall 
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meut. 


A  uatinn 
awakeuiiiL 


Third  Day.  i-eturn  to  our  respective  fields  stimulated  find  encouraged,  as  we 
realize  what  great  things  the  Lord  liath  done  for  us  throughout 
this  land.  And  we  may  well  be  encouraged  when  we  consider 
the  task  undertaken  by  the  Christian  cliurcii  and  the  wonderful 
success  in  the  past  hundred  years.  We  have  undertaken  nothing 
less  tluan  the  upheaval  and  overthrow  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  firmly  rooted  of  the  world's  religious  systems,  with 
which  has  been  interwoven,  till  it  has  become  a  part  of  itself, 
the  whole  social  and  moral  life  of  the  people  — a  people  that  in 
number  are  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
globe  With  what  contempt  did  Brahmanism  regard  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  first  missionaries,  who  without  political  influence 
or  support,  few  in  number  and  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  first 
attempted  to  conquer  this  land  for  Christ !  Had  not  the 
Brahmans  in  the  past  been  able  either  to  beat  back  or  to  absorb 
the  religious  movements  that  had  attempted  a  landing  upon 
their  shores?  Were  Carey  but  to  appear  in  our  midst  at  this 
time,  how  his  heart  would  fill  with  sincere  thanksgiving  ?  On  all 
sides  we  see  a  nation,  that  for  ages  has  been  asleep,  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  its  possibdit:es  and  powers,  shaking  itself  free  from 
customs  and  superstitions,  hoary  with  ago  and  eagerly  seizing 
on  what  to  it  seems  better.  Caste  is  not  by  any  means  dead, 
but  has  it  not  lost  the  respect  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
thinking  people?  Hinduism  and  Aryanism,  Muhammadanism 
and  Brahmoism  are  not  dead  :  but  does  not  the  use  of  our 
methods  shew  the  failure  of  theirs,  and  the  adoption  of  so 
many  of  our  Christian  truths,  as  props  to  uphold  their  own, 
shew  how  weak  it  is  even  in  their  estimation  ?  Young  Bombay 
or  young  Bengal  are  no  longer  terms  of  reproach  but  rather  are 
regarded  as  compliments.  India  is  in  a  transition  stage  and  hence 
exposed  to  peculiar  dangers  ;  and  so,  whilst  there  never  were  so 
many  opportunities  and  feigns  of  the  Master's  favour,  there  also 
never  were  such  serious  threatening  dangers  that  should  call  for 
redoubled  elf  )rts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ* 
We  as  Christians  are  responsible  for  driving  them  from  their 
old  moorings  and  hence  should  equally  seek  to  bring  them  into 
the  only  safe  harbour,  and  especially  so,  as  we  see  the  battle 
raging  around  the  great  central  truth  of  our  Christian  system, 
i.  e.,  the  atoning  Sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Many 
profess  to  admire  His  life  and  character,  and  not  a  few   profess 
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to  imitate   Him  ;    but  the   Cross  is,  as  of  old,  foolishness  and  a  Thihd  Day. 
stumbling-block  to  not  a  few. 

To  thoroughly  understand  what  has  been  done   we  require  to 
look  back  but  a  few  years  and  compare  it  with  the  present.     To 
turn  to  the  field  I  specially  know.    Ten  years  ago  at  Indore  the  Trials  in 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  had  refused  to  allow  us  to    start  Iii<iore. 
a  school  in  the  Bi'itish  Residency  limits,  had  refused  to  allow  us 
to  buy  a  property  that  was  offered  for  sale,  would  not   allow  us 
any  ground  on  which  to   build,    told  us  we  had  no  rights  there 
and  in  other  ways   made  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on  any  Chris- 
tian  work.     In  June  1883  the  late  Maharajah  of  Indore  issued, 
his    so-called    "  idtimatum,'^  in  which  he  refused  to  allow  us  to 
carry  on    Christian    work  of   any  kind,  in  or    out  of  our  house, 
within  his  territory.    It  was  given  out,  and  by  not  a  few  believed, 
that  no  Christian  work  could  be  carried  on  in  any  Native  State, 
but  by    the  suflFerance  of  its    ruler.     In    September    1883  we 
touched  bottom  just  before  I  set  out,  and  met  with  the  brethren 
of  the    different    Conferences.     Gratefully    do  I    remember  the 
helping  hand  of   Dr.  Ewing,  at  Allahabad,  and  Dr.  McDonald, 
Bishop    Thoburn  and    Mr.  Kerry  of   Calcutta,  at  a  time   when 
the  spirit  had  almost  lost  hope  in  the  weary  contest  that  had  so 
long    tried  faith  and   patience.     I    must  also   refer   to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Dewan  Bahadur    Ragunath  Rao  and  Rao  Bahadur 
K.  C.  Bedarkar,  a  former  and  the  present    Minister  of  Indore  ; 
and  especially  must  I  thank  His  Highness  the  present    Ruler  of 
that    State    for    his    continued    kindness    to    us    as    a    mission 
since. 

In  1883  we  could  get  no  land  for  any  purpose;  we  have  late, 
ly  received  not  less  than  eleven  acres  from  the  present  Mahara. 
jah.  Then  we  were  not  allowed  to  start  a  school  even  in  the 
British  Residency,  now  we  have  our  High  School  and  College 
in  the  Residency,  together  vvith  Vernacular  and  Middle  School 
in  the  Residency,  city  and  surrounding  territory.  Then  we 
could  preach  nowhere,  without  the  danger  of  serious  interference, 
now  we  can  preach  anywhei'e ;  and  within  the  last  two  years,  in 
addition  to  kind  words  regarding  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do, 
His  Highness  Maharajah  Holkar  has  given  over  two  thousand 
rupees  to  the  mission.  But  we  are  especially  cheered  by  the 
wide  open  door  that  everywhere  meets  us.  Had  we  but  the 
men  and  means  the  work  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 
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Third  Dat.         In  India  the  day  seems  to  be    rapidly  coming  when  our  diffi- 
BrighT"  culty  will  be,  not  to  get  a  few  to  come  out  and   confess   Christ, 

prospects.  b^t  to  properly  receive  and  train  those  who  in  crowds  will  then 
come  flocking  into  the  Christian  church.  We  are  not  ready  for 
that  day  yet,  and  our  great  aim  at  present  should  be  the  train- 
ing of  those  who  may  be  able  for  this  great   work. 

The  work  is  not  ours,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  success  as  we 
allow  our  Captain  to  work  in  and  through  us.  One  thought  has 
been  brought  home  to  some  of  us  at  least — that  all  the  methods 
are  needed,  and  further,  that  we  are  not  going  to  gain  our  end  by 
spending  our  strength  in  opposing  the  methods  of  those  who  do 
not  work  as  we  do. 

The  work  is  Christ's,  and  so  too  are  the  results.  Let  us 
expect  large  things,  and  in  the  strength  which  He  can  give  seek 
for  them  to  His  glory,  and  we  shall,  ere  another  ten  years  pass  by, 
find  our  grandest  hopes  far  exceeded,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  all, 
as  we  have  so  often  sung  together  here, "  Come  home  rejoicing, 
bringing  in  the  precious  sheaves." 


XX.— PUBLIC  MORALS  IN  INDIA. 


Monday,  January  2nd,  1893. 


Large  Hall,  at  5-30  p.  m. 


(  Meeting  for  men  only.  ) 
Dr.  J.  H.  Condon  of  Mussoorie,  in  the  Chair, 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  C.  Harding,  after  which 
the  Chairman  said, — 

That  the   subject   of  the  evening  divided  itself,  in  his  Fourth  Dat. 
mind,  into  three  principal  parts  :    (1 )  the  opium  traffic  in  Three~~ 
relation  to  public  morals;   (2)  the  liquor  traffic  and  public  •^^^^J®*'*^' 
morality;  and  (3)    regulated  vice  and  public  morals.    He 
suggested  that  that  meeting  of  the  Conference  should  pass 
a  resolution  upon  each.  In  regard  to  the  first,  a  letter  had 
just    arrived    from    the   Chinese    Christian    churches    of 
Hong-Kong    for    the    purpose    of    being    read    to    the 
Conference.      He  would  read  the  letter: — 
^^To  the  Ministers,  Elders  and  Brethren  of  the  Churches  in  India, 

Dear  Brethren, — Opium  coming  to  us  from  the  West  is  I^etter  from 
destroying  with  increasing  rapidity  the  people  of  our  country,  ^^''^^• 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  it  is  not  speedily  suppressed,  it  will 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  world.  Happily,  there  are  men  in 
England  who  through  love  of  Christ  have  come  to  love  others 
also,  and  who,  being  themselves  saved,  have  come  to  wish  to  save 
others.  They  have  established  in  London  a  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic,  thus  uniting  their  strength 
to  remove  from  the  world  this  great  evil,  this  obstacle  to  the 
spreading  of  the  Gnspel  of  Jesus,  and,  though  no  very  tangible 
result  has  as  yet  followed  their  earnest  labours  during  a  period 
of  nineteen  years,  yet  they  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  building  of  a 
high  tower,  making  rapid  progress.  Opium  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  the  world,  and  only  the  greatest  benevolence 
and  perseverance,  together  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  succeed 
in  removing  it. 

We  have  heard  that  representatives  have  been  sent  from 
India  to  England  to  set  forth  the  evils  of  the  use  of  opium,  and 
to  urge  the  men  of  England  to  suppress  it,  and,  though  mean- 
while unable  to  do  likewise,  the  churches  of  Hong-Kong  are  of 
one  heart  with  you  in  your   efforts   for   this   good   cause.     We 
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Cry  from 
Cluna. 


Fourth  Day,  pray  that  God  will  graciously  help  the  speakers,  that  they  may 
spenk  with  power,  and  that  He  may  comfort  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work,  as  He  once  comforted  Simeon,  when  He 
promised  that  he  sliould  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  Lord's 
Christ  before  he  should  taste  of  death." 

Dr.  Condon  said  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to 
refuse  to  act  upon  this  appeal  from  Christian  brethren  in 
China.  Christians  in  India,  China  and  Great  Britain 
must  stand  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  against  the 
iniquitous  traffic  in  opium. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  Fuller,  m.a.,  International  Missionary 
Alliance,  Akola,  Berar,  said  :— The.  letter  to  which  we  have  just 
listened  appeals  to  us  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  mission- 
aries. It  is  the  cry  of  humanity  from  China,  and  appeals  to  our 
human  sympathies.  It  is  the  cry  of  Christian  churches,  and 
appeals  to  us  as  fellow-disciples  of  Christ,  and  as  workers  for 
Him.  When  the  anti-slavery  struggle  was  going  on  in  America, 
after  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Aboli- 
tionists were  voted  down.  Charles  Suinaer  rose  and  said : 
"Gentlemen,  we  have  heen  out-voted,  but  remember  that  this 
question  will  never  be  settled  till  it  be  settled  aright.^'  So  of 
this  opium  question. 

Shall  we  simply  look  to  see  this  battle  fought  out  by  others, 
or  shall  we  not  rather  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  in  it  ? 

I  have  been  asked  why  I  refuse  a  Government  grant  for  our 
Industrial  Training  School.  A  dying  Scotchman  called  his 
sons  around  him,  and  told  them  what  he  had  to  leave  them, 
and  how  they  should  divide  it  amongst  themselves.  He  then 
said:  "My  sons,  it  is  not  much  that  I  have  accumulated  for 
you,  but  remember  this,  there  is  not  a  dirty  shilling  among  it." 
There  are  too  many  "dirty  shillings"  in  the  revenue  of 
Government  for  me  to  receive  such  money  for  Gi)d's  work.  I 
would  not  receive  a  donation  for  our  work  from  a  liquor  or  an 
opium-seller;  and  as  long  as  Government  continues  to  be  the 
sole  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  opium,  I  will  not 
receive  its  money  for  our  work. 

It  is  said  that  Government  must  have  the  revenue.  When 
I  visit  the  opium  hells,  the  schools  where  men  are  graduated 
into  perdition,  I  say  to  myself,  ''If  Government  must  destroy 
men,  soul  and  body,  for   revenue,  then  I  icill  lessen   the  need  a 
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liilfe  hi}   refusing    the  grant  for  our    school"      I  therefore    take  Fourth  Day. 
pleasure  in  moving  the  foUowine;  resolution  :  — 

"Having  listened  with  much  interest  to  a  letter  upon  the 
Anglo- Asiatic  opium  traffic  from  our  (Miinese  Christian  breth-  Proposal. 
ren  at  Hong-Kong,  addressed  to  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
brethren  of  the  churches  in  India,  and  written  expressly  to  be 
read  at  this  Conference,  we  express  our  sincere  desire  that  this 
unrighteous  traffic  may  be  immediately  abolished,  so  far  as  the 
production  and  sale  of  the  drug  for  other  than  medicinal  pur- 
poses is  concerned.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  oj)ium  has  no 
legitimate  use  except  as  medicine,  we  regard  its  manufacture 
for  common  coasumption  for  sensual  gratifiration  as  an  un- 
worthy occupation  for  the  British  Indian  Governnsent  to 
engage  in,  and  one  that  is  adapted  to  confuse  and  corrupt  the 
public  conscience  as  to  right  and  wrong.  As  representatives 
of  Christ  among  the  perishing  millions  of  Asia,  we  can  have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  must,  on 
the  contrary,  reprove  them.  We  unite  with  our  Christian 
brethren  in  other  lands  in  appealing  to  the  people  of  God  in 
Great  Britain  to  persevere  in  the  conflict  against  the  opium 
iniquity,  with  faith  for  speedy  triumph  through  the  mighty 
power  of  onr  Divine  Leader  and  Head." 

Rev.  R.  M.  Bauboo,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission 
at  Madras,  seconded  the   resolution. 

A  member  of  the  Business  Committee  of  the    Conference  here  Business 
rose,  and  said  that  that  Committee  had  decided  that  no    resolu-  rule. 
tions  should  be  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.Dyer,  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Guardi  an,  sfi'id  that 
his  name  appeared  on  the  proiiramme  to  speak  at  this  meeting. 
When  the  Provis-ional  Committe^  of  the  Conference  asked  him  to 
speak,  no  intimation  was  given  to  him  that  resolutions  Wf  re  to  be 
excluded.  He  knew  nothing  concfrning  that  till  he  arrived  at 
the  meeting  that  night.  If  he  had  been  informed  that  be  was 
desired  to  speak  without  bringing  bis  subject  to  a  practical 
issue  by  a  resolution,  he  would  not  have  consented  to  be  there. 
He  disputed  the  right  of  a  committee  to  bind  a  Conference  in 
that  way  without  consulting  it.  He  hoped  that  meeting  would 
not  be  thus  bound,  but  would  proceed  with  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  resolution  would  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  face  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Dyer  rose  and  said  he  had  that  morning  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler  with    reference   to    that 
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Letter  from 
Mrs.  Butler, 


Fourth  Day.  Conference.  Mrs.  Butler  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
the  leader  of  the  Social  Purity  movement  in  Great  Britain.  He 
would  read  an  extract  from  her  letter: — 

"I  have  heard  that  there  is  to  be  a  great  Missionary  Confer- 
ence at  Bombay  early  in  January,  and  that  you  will  be  permitted 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  morality  in  India.  My  heart  beats 
high  with  hope,  for  it  seems  to  me  this  will  be  the  first  note 
of  the  call  to  a  real  renewed  battle  in  India  on  the  subject  of 
repeal  and  of  moral  purging,  which  cannot  but  end  in  victory 
in  G  id's  own  time.  It  is  heavy  on  my  heart  continually  that 
our  Indian  army  and  other  officials  have  so  despised  the  voice 
of  the  British  people  ami  Parliament  a,s  to  continue  under  a 
slightly  altered  form  the  abominable  system.  I  know  well 
what  horrors,  what  crimes,  what  crying  iniquities  and  cruelties 
this  means  to  the  poor  native  women  and  to  our  own  soldiers. 
I  feel  in  my  soul  what  must  be  the  anger  of  God  and  the  pity 
of  Christ  about  it  all.  I  could  wish  I  was  young  and  strong 
once  more  to  put  my  head,  however  feebly,  to  the  work,  but  if 
I  am  old  and  worn  in  body,  I  am  stronger  in  faith  now ;  for  in 
so  much  I  have  'seen  the  salvation  of  God,'  it  would  be  a 
shame  if  I  had  not  faith  ;  and  1  write  you  this  line  to  say  that 
I  shall  be  on  my  knees  in  prayer  for  you  and  your  friends  on 
January  2nd  and  following  days." 

Mr.  Dyer  said  that  Mrs.  Butler's  letter  indicated  the  expec- 
tations with  which  a  large  number  of  Christians  in  Great  Britain 
were  looking  toward  this  Conference.  They  were  expecting 
the  Conference  to  take  action  regarding  moral  questions  in 
India.  He  had,  therefore,  come  to  that  meeting  prepared  to 
move  the  following  resolution  :  — 

"  This  Conference  expresses  its  abhorrence  of  regulated  vice 
iu  any  form  ;  it  hopes  that  the  Imperial  Government  will 
insist  upon  obediance  by  British  ofl&cials  in  India  to  its  instruc- 
tions based  upon  the  resolution  of  Parliament,  of  June  5th, 
1888  ;  that  thus  the  practical  official  sanction  of  the  sin  of 
impurity  may  no  longer  exist  in  this  country,  to  the  corruption 
of  morals,  and  hindrance  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
especially  in  the  districts  immediately  affected.  This  Conference 
further  affirms  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to,  as  far 
as  possible,  remove  temptation  from  the  path  of  British  soldiers 
iu  India  and  to  create  conditions  conducive  to  aiorality  and 
therefore  to  health." 

Mr.  Dyer  said  that  if  permission  was  refused  him  to  move 
that   resolution,    he    could   not   degrade   himself  by  speaking 
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under  the  fettering  conditions  which  the  Business   Comniittee  Fourth  Day. 
had  imposed. 

Mr.  Henry  Varley,  EvangeHst,  who  then  spoke,  touched 
upon  the  relation  of  purity  to  health.  He  said  the  average  of 
human  life  was  thirty-four  years.  With  Jews,  however,  for  pyj.j^ 
special  reasons,  the  avei-age  was  forty-sia,  and  with  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  it  was  fifty-eight  years.  This  illustrated 
the  connection  between  a  high  moral  standard  and  longevity. 
Mr.  Varley  then  passed  on  to  allude  to  the  immoral  and 
unscientific  system  of  regulated  vice  which,  he  shewed  from  the 
experience  of  France,  fosters  the  disease  it  is  designed  to  check. 
It  would  be  the  same  in  India. 

Mr.  Varley  said  the  subject  of  the  opium  traffic  could  not  Opium, 
be  excluded  from  the  question  of  public  morals.  It  affected 
the  morals  of  other  places  beside  India  and  China.  He  had 
seen  the  evil  of  it  in  Australia.  In  Melbourne,  in  company 
with  Colonel  Barker,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  he  had  seen 
numbers  of  English  and  colonial  women  in  opium  dens,  the 
slaves  of  the  drug.  The  vice  was  spreading.  Not  a  few 
through  it  had  been  drawn  into  lives  of  shame. 

The  part  he  had  felt  called  upon  to  take  in  rebuking  vice  in 
high  social  and  political  circles  in  Victoria  was  next  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Varley.  He  was  not  a  popular  man  in  Melbourne.  An  unpop- 
No  one  would  be  popular  who  was  a  true  preacher  of  right-  ^^^  man. 
eousness — righteousness  in  Government ;  righteousness  in  Con- 
ferences ;  righteousness  everywhere.  He  and  his  friend  Alfred 
Dyer  had  had  some  experience  together  in  this  matter  in 
dealing  with  the  Government  in  England.  The  time  needed 
men  of  grit.  He  was  not  sure  that  that  Conference  had  acted 
wisely.  During  its  proceedings,  men  had  been  kept  from 
speaking  that  ought  to  have  spoken.  Had  there  been  a 
vote  that  morning  on  the  subject  of  education  as  a  mis- 
sionary agency,  he  thought  there  would  have  been  a  very  large 
minority  in  opposition  to  the  speaking  in  favour  of  education. 
He  had  been  pained  by  some  of  the  things  he  had  seen- 
He  counselled  them  not  to  submit  to  such  tactics.  The 
great  curse  of  Christianity  was  its  lukewarmness.  He  was 
afraid  that  many  were  meriting  the  condemnation  of  the 
words  :  "  Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 


XXT.— WOMEN -WORKERS'  UNION. 


Monday,  January  2>.d,  1893. 


Small  Hall,  at  5-30  p.  m. 


A  Home 
necessary. 


FouETH  Day.  Besides  the  members  of  this  Union  all  ladies  interested 
in  women's  work  were  invited  to  this  meeting.  About 
one  handred  assembled.  After  singing  and  prayer,  it 
was  decided  to  devote  half  an  hour  to  each  of  the  foUow- 
iug  subjects  : — 

1.- -CONVERTS'  HOMES. 
Mrs.  Small,  F.  0.  M.,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Wauton,  C.  E.  Z.,  Amritsar,  said  : — A  Converts'  Home 
is  an  essential  part  of  every  zenana  mission.  I  was  led  to  see 
the  necessity  for  it  about  fourteen  years  ago  when  converts  were 
beginning  to  be  gathered  in  through  God's  blessing  on  the 
school  and  zenana  teaching  in  Amritsar.  We  tried  the  plan 
first  of  placing  them  in  Christian  boarding  schools^  but  the 
companionship  of  those  who  had  been  in  contact  with 
heathenism  was  not  good  for  Christian  girls,  nor  was  the  routine 
of  school  life  suitable  for  grown  up  women.  After  one  or  two 
other  experiments  we  found  that  the  simplest  plan  v/as  to  build 
a  row  of  small  houses  in  our  own  compound.  Tiiis  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  with  a  gate  which  is  locked  at  night.  Bach  inmate 
has  her  own  separate  house,  and  cooks  her  own  food.  A  kind 
motherly  Christian  woman  is  in  charge,  living  by  herself  in  one 
of  the  houses,  and  the  whole  is  overlooked  by  the  zenana  mission 
house  which  is  only  a  few  yards  off.     So  much  for  protection. 

Support  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Our  general 
plan  is  to  give  a  fixed  allowance  of  from  4  to  6  rupees  accord- 
ino-  to  the  status  of  the  convert,  and  let  her  earn  whatever 
more  is  needed  for  clothing  and  etceteras   by  her  own  exertions. 
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Women  from  the  sweeper  caste  have  been  (rained  as  ay  aha  I'oueth  Day. 
or  nurses,  those  from  a  higher  class  as  teachers  and  Bible- 
women;  plain  needlework  is  a  resource  for  others.  We  have 
now  a  needlework  class  open  daily,  to  which  friends  give  a 
sinall  5al)scription  of  one  or  two  rupees  a  month,  and  send  us 
plain  work  and  mendings  to  do,  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  women. 

We  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  keep  the  converts  always  in  a 
Home  of  this  kind.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  nursery  necessary 
for  the  infant  stage  of  the  convert's  life.  Bat  in  course  of 
time,  wherever  possible,  we  try  to  place  them  out  in  some 
sphere  where  they  can  live  a  more  rational  and  independent 
life. 

The  question  was  asked — *'Hovv  many  women  had  passed  out  Questions. 
of  this  Home  V*  Ans. — "I  cannot  quite  remember,  but  probably 
about  twenty." 

Question. — ''  Do  you  admit  women  of  questionable  character  ?" 
Ans. — "  No.  As  there  is  a  refuge  in  another  branch  of  the 
mission,    this    is    not    necessary." 

Question. — "  Would  you  admit  any  one  nob  a  Christian,  nor  a 
professed  enquirer,  but  who  might  apply  for  admission?"  Ans. 
—  "•  We  have  never  had  such  a  case.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do.  It  would  depend  so  much  upon  the  circumsLancea 
and  the  probable  motive  in  the  applicant." 

Question. — "Would  you  admit  a  woman  whose  husband 
wished  to  cast  her  off?''  A71S. — "  There  is  danger  in  this,  and 
It  should  only  be  done  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  lest  it 
should  encourage  men  to  desert  their  wives.  1  should 
never  do  so,  unless  the  woman  were  actually  deserted  and  in 
danger  of  being  cast  out  on  the  streets." 

The    subject    of  the  training  of  the  women  referred  to  above 
was   considered  to  be  of  great  importance;   the  zenana  mission- 
aries   should    learn  to  know  each  convert  personally,  and  care-  Personal 
fully    avoid  leducing  them  to  one  level,  as  they  possibly    differ  knowledge, 
one  from  the  other  considerably. 

II.~VISITJNG  AMONG  WOMEN  OF  D'OGBTFUL 
CHARACTER. 

Miss  Abbott,  A.  B.  T.  M.^  Bombay,  in  the  chair. 
Miss    Ward,    A.    U.    Z.    M.,    Cawnpur,    opened     the 
discussion    by  a  reference   to   the  urgent  needs  of  these 
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FoTTETH  Day,  women,  and  also  to  the  embarrassments  and  perplexities 
of  any  work  in  their  behalf.     Miss  Ward  said  : — 

"My  interest  in  this  unfortunate  class  dates  back  twenty-two 
years,  when  I  was  one  day  accosted  on  the  stieet  by  a  sad-faced 
young  woman,  who  said  she  wished  to  forsake  the  life  she  was 
leading. 

Owing  to  the  evil  customs  of  Hindu  society  many  women 
seem  to  be  forced  into  houses  where  they  ought  not  to  be, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  "  all  the  world,"  hence  to  these,  but  it  is  not  our  duty  to  edu- 
cate and  to  render  them  more  attractive.  I  would  emphasize 
this,  and  that  only  old  and  experienced  workers  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  such  houses. 

Often  we  find  those  to  whom  such  a  life  is  wholly  distastefid  ; 
by  all  means  let  us  save  such. 

Sometimes  after  we  have  visited  a  zenana  long  time,  we  find 
the  woman  has  not  been  truly  married  to  the  man  with  whom 
she  is  living,  and  at  Cawnpur  we  have  been  able  to  snatch  a  few 
of  these  as  "  brands  from  the  burning." 

One  case  that  comes  to  mind  is  where  a  young  girl  was  enticed 
away  by  a  neighbour's  son,  and  when  we  found  her  she  had 
been  living  with  this  man  for  about  thirty  years.  Probably  we 
should  never  have  discovered  this  was  the  case,  had  not  tlie 
trnth  of  Christ's  teaching  pierced  her  conscience,  so  that  she 
confessed  it. 

Question — "  Would  you  teach  dancing-girls  in  a  school  ?  " 
Ans. — "  No,  for  I  think  such  teaching  would  only  make  them 
more  attractive,  and  their  influence  on  the  girls  from  pure 
homes  might  be  for  evil." 

Though  some  ladies  decidedly  negative  the  advisability  of 
Dancing-girls,  admitting  dancing-girls  into  mission  day  schools,  others  quite 
as  emphatically  state  their  belief  to  be  that  the  Utile  harm 
of  their  influence  was  in  so  many  cases  overpowered  by  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Grospel-teacldng  they  received  day  by 
day  in  the  schools. 

Mrs.  WfLDER,  of  Sholapur,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  admission  of  a  young  dancing-girl  into  the  mission  school, 
which  resulted  in  very  much  blessing  to  the  child. 

Mrs,  Harding,  of  Sholafiur,  agreed  with  the  undesirability  of 
the  ordinary  zenana  visitor  teaching  such  girls  and  women — • 
more  especially  for  Bible- women — to  include  such  houses  in 
their  ordmarv  work. 


Question. 
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The  general  consensus  of  the  meeting  was  that  odIi/  the  Bible  J^oueth  Day. 
shonlil  be  tauo;ht  to  women  of  doubtful    character,  and  that  by 
missionaries  of  experience. 

TIL— BAPTISM  OF  WOMEN  IN  ZENANAS. 
Miss  Ceitall,  I.  F.  N.  S.,  Bombay,  in  the  chair. 

Miss  A.  N.  BuDDEisr,  M.  E.  C,  of  Pithorgarh,  Kumaon, 
in  opening'  the  discussion,  said  :  — 

When  asked  to  open  this  subject  to-day  I  declined  for  three 
reasons:  first,  that  I  felt  there  were  others  here  who  could  do 
it  much  better  than  I  could;  secondly,  because  our  work  in 
the  hills  is  so  different  from  that  in  the  plains ;  and  thirdly 
because  my  own  particular  station  is  so  remote  and  lies  so  entirely 
amongst  aii  ag^ricultuiul  class  of  people  that  unless  I  tell  you 
something  of  my  surroundings  you  will  not  know  the  reasons  for 
m\  conclusions. 

When   my    sister   and  I  fii-st  began  work  in  Pithorgarh,  she 
used    to    go    to    the    women  in  the  villas^es,  and  they  gathered 
together   to  hear   her  sing  and  talk.     But  in  order  to  get  closer 
to  them  we  decided  to  have  what  in  England  are  called  "  Mothers'  Mothers' 
Meetings" — sewing    classes    where   cloth  is  sold  cheap  and  the  "^^^ '°^^' 
women   taught    to  make    their    own    garments.     We    sold  the 
cloth  at  two-thirds  the  real  price,  and  after  sewing  for  an    hour 
and  a  halt  they  had  a  Bible  lesson  for  half  an  hour.     Thus    we 
got    to    hear    much  of  their  homes  and  private  lives,  and  when 
my    sister   urged    one    and   another  to  give  up  their  evil  ways, 
they  always  responded  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do    so 
unless  they  could  leave  their  evil  surroundings.     They  asked  for 
land    to  cultivate,    and  when  my  sister   presented  their  claim  at 
Conference    the  ladies  agreed  to  buy  land  and  build  houses  and 
start  a  self-supporting  farm  for  those  women  who  had  no  means 
of  earning  a  respectable  livelihood.    More  than  a  hundred  women 
have  been  in  the  Home  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  sixty-     Applications  for 
admittance    were  made  by    several  members  of  the  sewing  class 
whose  husbands  were  able  and  willing    to  keep  them,  but  these 
we  steadily  refused  to  take.     First,  because  morality  is  so  low  on 
this    point    nmongst    the    people — the    marriage  tie  is  so  easilv 
biokeu— "that  we  fell  we  were  bound  to  set  a  different   example. 
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and  our  Home  must  in  no  way  seem  to  countenance  a  woman's 
forsaking  husband  and  cliildreu  simply  because  she  chose  to  do 
so.  And,  secondly,  beeanse  on  Scriptural  grounds  it  ^eimed  to 
me  that  a  woman  was  not  expected  to  accept  Christ  in  this  way, 
where  it  says,  "He  that  forsaketh  fath  er  and  mother,  wi(e  and 
children  for  My  name's  sake,"  and  in  all  equivalent 
passages  the  word  husb<ind  does  not  occur.  I  won- 
dered, therefore,  whether  this  was  uot  in  accordance  with 
so  much  else  iu  Scripture  which  shews  that  a  woman  can  best 
please  and  glorify  God  by  faithfulness  to  her  home  ties.  So 
we  always  discouraged  those  of  our  women  from  being  baptized 
whose  husbands  were  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  Lately, 
however,  I  have  come  to  feel  differently.  First,  because  when 
the  husbamls  of  some  of  these  women  died  and  we  told  thcni 
that  now  they  were  free  to  do  as  they  desired  and  urged  them 
to  come  we  found  the  wish  had  died  out  and  they  obstinately 
refused  to  yield  to  our  persuasion.  Secondly,  because  during 
the  last  three  years  I  have  had  a  Sunday  school  class  of  about 
twenty-five  Hindu  men  who  have  taught  me  much.  Several  of 
them  ha  ve  been  as  near  to  acce])ting  Christ  as  it  is  possible  lo 
be  without  actually  doing  so.  One  thing  and  another  has  held 
them  back  from  the  final  step,  generallv  the  claims  of  father  or 
mother,  wife  or  children,  and  I  have  been  tempted  to  hope  that 
their  heart  service  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Master,  and  perhaps 
they  too  were  not  called  on  to  break  up  the  family  by  a  public 
<(),ifession.  To  my  horror  I  have  found  that  residence  in  a 
heathen  home  necessitates  participation  in  heathen  rites  and 
ceremonie*,  and  so  they  continually  sear  their  own  consciences 
by  doing  what  they  know  to  be  wrong.  This  has  revealed  to  noe 
the  reason  whv  so  many  who  trv  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus,  while 
tliev  remain  in  their  heathen  homes,  finally  fall  avfay  and  cease 
lo  love  Him.  If  men,  who  are  the  heads  of  their  own  famdies, 
find  public  feeling  too  strong  for  them  and  are  obliged  to  conform 
to  heathen  practices,  how  much  more  impossible  must  it  be 
for  wives  and  daughters-in-law  to  be  able  to  refuse  to  do  what 
is  required  of  them  ?  I  have  therefore  cooie  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  any  woman  has  learnt  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  her  to  confess  her  faith  by  bap- 
tism, and  then,  in  accordance  with  (^lorinthians  vii.  LS,  15,  if 
her  busband  is  willing  that  she    should    live  with    him,  it    Nvill 
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certainly  be  her  duty  to  do  so  ;  but  if  he  refuses,  the  blame  of  ^okuth  Ijat. 
separation  rests  with  him  iind  not  with  her.  Without  baptism 
she  is  in  no  way  cut  off  from  heiitbenism,  but  once  baptized  she 
would  be  expected  to,  refuse  to  join  in  heathen  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  could  faitbfully  serve  and  glorify  her  Master  even  in  a 
heathen  home. 

The  discussion  that  followed  shewed  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  and  practice  f.mong  zenana  workers. 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  suguestion  was  made  that 
all  Cliristian  women-workers  in  India  should  be  linked  together 
into  one  general  society  of  the  Chri>tian  Women  Workers' 
Ihiiou.  There  v\as  no  time  for  the  discussion  of  this  matter, 
as  It  was  simply  laid  before  the  assembly,  and  the  nreeting 
was  closed  with  the  Doxology. 


XXII.—TRANSMIGRA  TION. 


Monday,  Janutiry  2nd,  1893. 


Large  Hall,  at  8-30  p.m. 


LECTURE  UPON  ''THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HINDU 
TRANSMIGRATION. 

BY 

Rev.  W.  Hooper,  d.d.,  C.  M.  S.,  Jabalpur. 

Chairman:  Rev.  R.  Scott,  Wilson  College,   Bombay. 

The  lectui'er  said : — I  have  been  asked  for  a  lecture  whose  main  object  shall 
be  the  information  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  subject  of  Hinduism.  It  is 
evident  that  a  single  lecture  of  such  a  kind  can  attain  its  object  only  by  being 
strictly  confined  to  one  particular  aspect  of,  or  element  in,  that  astonishingly 
complex  and  many-sided  system,  or  system  of  systems,  which  we  call 
Hinduism.  Among  the  many  aspects  competing  for  notice,  I  have  been 
led  to  select  one  belonging  to  orthodox  Hinduism  rather  than  the  modern 
modifications  of  Hinduism  which  contact  with  Christian  thought  has 
produced,  because  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  our  attention  being  drawn 
off  by  the  far  greater  showiness  and  (to  most  minds)  interestingness  of 
the  latter,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  former,  which  however  is 
still  the  creed  of  -^-^^  of  those  who  call  themselves  Hindus.  And  among 
the  many  elements  of  orthodox  Hinduism  which  might  have  been 
selected,  I  have  chosen  "Transmigration  "  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  To  the  ordinary  Western  mind,  it  contains  something  so  grotesque^ 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  approach  it  seriously,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  very  few  Eui'opeans  and  Americans  realise  the  exceeding  force  of 
the  passive  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  influence  and  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

2.  Though  no  part  of  the  original  religion  of  the  Aryas,  there  being 
only  one  sentence  in  the  whole  Veda,  and  that  in  its  later  Brahmana 
portion,  which  can  even  be  twisted  into  teaching  this  doctrine,  yet  by  the 
time  the  philosophical  systems  were  elaborated,  it  had  sunk  so  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  people,  that  they  all  assume  it  without  a  doubt,  and 
proceed  to  argue,  not  for  it,  but  on  its  basis.  The  even  approximate  date 
of  this  marvellous  ti'ausformatiou   of   the   religious  ideas  of  a  vast  peoplo 
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cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained  in  a  land  without  a  history  ;  but  the  fact 
that  Gautama  Buddha,  whose  latest  date  proposed  by  schokrs  is  400 
B.  C,  perverted  the  doctrine  into  something  meaningless,  pi'oves  incon- 
testably,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Aryas  must  have  adopted  it,  to  say  the 
least,  mani/  hundred  years  before  Christ.  And  to  this  day  it  remains, 
interwoven  in  the  mental  nature  of  the  people,  imbibed  as  it  were  Avith 
their  mothers'  milk,  so  that  the  mass  of  them  cannot  imagine  a  state  of 
things  in  which  it  should  not  be  true.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  would  replace  Hinduism  by  Christianity,  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  it. 

3,  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  have  received  a 
Western  education,  and  even  others  also  who  are  brought  into  close  contact 
with  them,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
mass  of  the  people  do — I  was  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  the  other  day, 
on  giving  a  lecture  on  "Transmigration"  in  a  very  provincial  town,  to 
find  that  the  leading  men  quite  consented  to  treat  it  as  an  open  question, 
and  that  no  disturbance  whatever  was  raised  by  my  remarks — yet  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  considered  essential  to  Hinduism  may  be  gauged  by 
two  facts — 

(a)  The  Arya  Samaj,  while  pi'ofessing  to  found  their  system  on  the 
Veda  alone,  have  not  dared — perhaps  have  not  wished — -to  throw  "Trans- 
migration" overboard,  proving  thereby,  perhaps  more  than  by  anything 
else,  the  inconsistency  and  insincerity  of  their  movement. 

(6)  Those  Earopeans  and  Americans  who  have  in  these  days  at- 
tempted to  reinvigorate  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  and  both  to  urge 
them  and  to  lead  them  to  resist  the  onset  of  Christianity,  always  make 
a  special  point  of  "  Transmigration "  and  teach  that  specially  in  this 
respect  those  systems  are  superior  to  Christianity.  True,  the  doctrine  of 
Transmigration  which  they  preach  is  not  the  Hindu  one,  and  is  still 
further  from  being  the  Buddhist  one,  as  I  hope  to  make  clear  further 
on ;  but,  whether  from  ignorance  or  from  malice  against  the  Gospel,  they 
endeavour  to  make  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  and  their  own  countrymen, 
too,  believe,  that  they  are  striving  for  the  victory  of  a  doctrine  which  is 
believed  by  the  millions  of  India  and  neighbouring  countries.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  fact  that  "Transmigration"  has  latterly  been  brought  to 
the  front  in  "Western  literature,  to  an  extent  unapproached  before  ;  and 
this  fact  seems  to  me  to  constitute,  along  with  the  other  reasons  above 
given,  a  sulficieut  reason  for  seeking  to  enlighten  the  non-missionaiy 
Christian  world,  and  the  young-missionary  world  also,  on  the  real  nature 
of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  "Transmigration." 
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A  few  words  will,  I  hope,  suffice  for  an  explanation  of  what  this 
doctrine  is.  Imagine  the  whole  universe,  other  than  the  impersonal,  un- 
conscious, imperceptible,  indescribable,  unchangeable  substratum  of  it, 
commonly  called  "Brahma"  (neuter),  suddenly  turned  into  a  vast  ant- 
hill. The  universe  is  in  Sanskrit  {and  modern  languages  derived  therefrom) 
called  by  two  words  indicative  of  perpetual,  aimless  motion.  The  uni- 
verse consists  of  two  ingredients,  viz.,  innumerable  souls  and  innumerable 
bodies.  The  bodies  are  of  all  kinds,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  ; 
human,  divine,  and  demonic.  In  the  case  of  minerals — by  which  I  mean 
whatever  we  call  inanimate — it  is  not  said  where  one  body  ends  and 
another  begins;  but,  for  all  that,  they  are,  somehow,  all  bodies,  i.e., 
they  are  all  possessed  by  souls  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  nothing 
really  inanimate.  Well,  then,  while  the  bodies  are  stationary,  there  is  a 
perpetual  movement  going  on  among  the  souls.  Souls  are  leaving  their 
bodies  and  seeking  other  bodies  somewhere  in  what  we  call  the  scale  of 
creation  ;  some  are  rising  in  that  scale,  some  falling,  some  mounting  to 
the  highest  Divine  forms,  others  sinking  to  the  lowest  in  hell ;  some 
moving  across,  on  the  same  level,  one  way,  and  some  the  other  way.  And . 
yet,  in  all  this  apparent  confusion,  there  is  really,  as  in  the  anthill,  the 
most  perfect  order,  the  completest  reign  of  l%w.  That  law  is  the  law  of  ■ 
merit.  The  amount  of  balance,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  of  good 
works  over  bad  works  or  the  reverse,  —the  balance  arising  not  only  from 
the  works  done  in  the  immediately  preceding  body,  but  from  the  aggregate 
of  all  previous  ones,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  already  worked  off  by 
enjoyment  or  suffering— this  balance  determines,  with  absolute  precision, 
both  the  body  which  the  soul  shall,  at  any  given  change  occurring,  inhabit, 
and  also  the  more  or  less  happy  or  unhappy  life  which  it  shall  live  in 
that  body.  There  is  thus  no  natural  limit  or  end  to  transmigration  ;  for 
in  every  body  the  soul  is  not  only  working  off  its  old  scores,  but  also  laying 
up,  by  its  inevitable  working,  stores  of  merit  or  demerit  which  will 
necessitate  its  being  reborn  in  order  to  enjoy  or  suffer  the  fruit  of  its  works  ; 
and  so  the  balance  is  ever  being  adjusted,  and  yet  ever  being  disturbed,  and 
a  new  account,  so  to  speak,  opened.  I  have  said  there  is  no  natural  end 
to  Transmigration ;  and  yet  Hindus  believe  one  method  by  which  it  will 
be,  and  another  in  which  it  may  be  terminated.  All  transmigration  is, 
after  fabulously  long  intervals,  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Pralaya,  or 
Dissolution  of  all  things,  in  which  the  whole  ever-moving  universe  is  for 
a  while  absorbed  into  Brahma ;  and  any  soul,  which  has  been  lucky 
enough  not  only  to  reach  a  human  body,  but  also  to  study  Sanskrit 
philosophy,    may  put  a  final  end  to  all  its  wanderings  by  convincing  itself 
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of  the  profound  lie,  that  itself  and  Brahma  are  identical ;  in  which 
case  all  merit  and  demerit,  previously  acquired,  are  burnt  up,  and  the  rest 
of  life  is  spent  in  works  which  have  no  moral  character  at  all,  and  then, 
at  death,  it  goes  at  once  into  that  state  which  is  the  summuvt  boimm  of 
the  Hindus,  absorption  into  the  formless,  unknowing  and  unknowable 
Brahma,  never  again  to  be  born,  to  act,  to  enjoy,  or  to  suffer. 

Now  it  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  thei'e  are  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
great  excellences  in  this  system. 

1.  It  is  a  mighty  bulwark  against  materialism.  A  person  who  believes, 
without  a  doubt,  that  himself  is  so  far  independent  of  his  body,  that  he 
once  inhabited  other  bodies,  and  will  again  inhabit  still  others,  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  now  inhabits  his  present  body,  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
regard  the  spirit  as  a  mere  function  of  the  brain.  And  here  we  see  what 
an  enormous  deterioration  there  is  in  Buddha's  supposed  reformation  of 
Hindu  doctrine.  True,  Buddha  limits  transmigration  to  things  which 
have,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  some  sort  of  life,  and  so  far  he  avoids  diffi- 
culties which,  with  modern  science  at  least,  would  be  insoluble  ;  but  this 
gain  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  tremendous  loss  involved  in 
his  rank  materialism.  There  is  in  Buddhism  no  transmigration  of  souls, 
for  there  are  no  souls  to  transmigrate.  Wliat  transmigrates  is  only  the 
Karrha,  the  result  of  the  works  done,  the  merit  or  demerit  acquired ;  and 
also  the  desire  to  live.  Buddhism  is  thus  gi'ossly  materialistic ;  but 
Hinduism  is,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  spiritualistic ;  and  we 
cannot  exaggerate  the  advantage  this  is  in  dealing  with  its  professors. 

2.  It  is  an  equally  strong  support  to  the  instinct  of  justice  which  is 
innate  in  human  nature,  and  yet  may  so  easily  be  overridden  by  false 
opinions.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  it  was  this  which  originated 
the  doctrine  in  question.  The  inequalities  and  apparent  unfairness  in  the 
distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  present  life  are  so  glaring,  that 
any  theory  which  professed  to  redress  them  was  acceptable  ;  and  to  the 
sages  of  ancient,  though  not  most  ancient,  India  the  theory  of  transmigra- 
tion seemed  to  redress  them  most  completely,  and  therefore  it  was 
accepted.  According  to  it,  every  action,  whatever  its  seeming  import- 
ance, and  whatever  its  moral  character,  must  inevitably  meet  with  a 
reward  exactly  corresponding,  and  exactly  proportionate,  to  it ;  and  whe- 
ther the  reward  come  sooner  or  later,  come  it  infallibly  must,  and  not  a 
particle  of  it  be  lost  on  the  way,  or  pass  without  being  enjoyed  or  suffered 
by  the  doer  of  the  action.  The  Buddhist  transmigration  involves  the  most 
manifest  ««justice ;  for  the  effect  of  my  deeds  in  the  present  life  will, 
according  to  it,  be  experienced   not  by  me,  but   by  some   other  being ;    but 
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tlie  Hindu  theory  seems  the  very  embodiment  of  perfect  justice.  Certainly, 
in  my  own  experience  it  is  as  embodying  such  justice,  and  as  alone 
capable  of  embodying  such  justice,  that  it  is  defended  by  Hindus  ;  I  do 
not  mean  so  much  by  those  who  are  arguing  to  maintain  a  thesis,  as  by 
those  who  are  expressing  their  constant  convictions.  Indeed,  so  rooted  in 
the  Hindu  mind  is  the  idea  of  justice  as  at  the  bottom  of  transmigration, 
that  the  two  atheistic  systems  of  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy,  the  Sankhya 
and  the  Purva  Mimansa,  maintain  it  as  stoutly  as  the  rest.  The  others 
rightly  contend,  that  the  precisely  correct  allotment  of  bodies,  and  of 
condition  in  them,  to  the  innumerable  souls  of  the  whole  universe,  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each,  or  the  exact  balance  of  merit  over 
demerit,  or  the  reverse,  in  each  case,  demands  a  being  of  vast,  practically 
infinite,  intelligence  and  power  ;  and  it  is  to  meet  this  evident  want  that 
they  postulate  that  Ishwara  or  Governor,  whose  name  Christians  in  North 
India  have  adopted  as  the  Indian  word  for  God.  The  two  above-named 
systems,  however,  deny  this  want,  maintaining  that  works  produce  their 
fruits  by  their  own  inherent  tendency,  and  therefore  require  no  Controller 
to  ensure  those  results.  But  both  parties  are  alike  in  this,  that  the  world 
is  ruled,  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  by  the  strictest,  most  undeviating, 
most  inexorable  jusflce.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  "—or  any  other  thing — 
"  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

3.  The  third  advantage  which  I  referred  to,  somewhat  doubtfully,  as 
lyino-  in  this  doctrine  is  that  it  assumes,  that  embodiment  is  necessary  for 
the  soul  to  receive  the  due  reward  of  its  deeds.  Like  the  Gospel,  it 
teaches  that  we  must  all  "  receive  the  things  done  in  the  bodij,  whether 
o-ood  or  evil  "  and  receive  them  171  a  body,  too.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  that 
excessive  spiritualism  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  made  it  so  hard 
for  them  to  receive  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Resurrection,  because  to  them  the  body  was  a  cage,  in  which  they  could 
not  imagine  the  virtiious  or  the  pious  being  imprisoned  after  this  life. 
But  while  this  is  an  advantage  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  becomes  a  disadvan- 
tao-e  to  the  Christian  advocate,  because  it  satisfies  that  need,  Avhich  the 
hope  of  the  Resurrection  is  intended  to  satisfy.  The  Hindu  does  not 
ridicule  the  Resurrection  as  the  Greek  did ;  but  he  looks  on  it  as  a 
clumsy  attempt  to  solve  a  problem,  which  his  own  wise  men  have  ages 
a"-o  solved  in  a  far  completer  fashion.  Still,  for  all  this,  the  doctrine  of 
Transmigration  does  offer  o,  point  d^ippui,  which  the  skilful  Christian 
teacher  may  sometimes  succeed  in  using  as  a  basis  for  a  belief  in  the 
Resurrection, 
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Having  thus  conceded,  and  that  cheerfully  and  thankfully,  all  that  I 
think  may  fairly  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  doctrine,  I  proceed  to  point 
out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  its  defects — defects  which  far,  very  far 
outweigh  all  the  advantages  which  it  may  possess.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  I  am  dealing  with  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  Transmigration  and  with 
no  other,  though  I  may  refer  to  modern  theories  of  our  would-be 
orientalising  Westerns. 

1.  The  defect  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold  of  our  enquiry  is,  that 
the  doctrine  in  question  is  both  unproven  and  unprovable.  No  one 
professes  to  remember  the  actions,  or  any  of  the  circumstances,  of  his 
former  lives.  True,  this  remembrance  is  said  to  have  been  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  semi-divine  Rishis  of  former  ages ;  and  one  of  the 
powers  which  the  practice  of  Yoga  (or  bodily  mortification)  is  said,  in  the 
system  called  by  that  name,  to  procure  is  this  same  remembrance ;  and  the 
law-giver  Manu  declares  that  the  study  of  the  Veda,  and  abstinence  from 
hurting  living  things,  produces  this  power ;  and  consequently  some 
maintain  that  it  is  only  the  decay  of  true  Hindu  practice  which  has 
caused  its  loss  ;  but  while  all  these  are  mere  assertions  and  theories,  the 
fact  above  stated  remains,  that  no  one  in  these  days,  however  good  and 
strict  and  pious  as  a  Hindu,  and  imbued  with  Sanskrit  philosophy, 
pretends  to  have  the  slighest  remembrance  of  his  former  lives.  Now 
this,  of  itself,  would  not,  of  course,  disprove  a  theory ;  nor  would  it  avail 
at  all  against  a  clear  and  strong  proof  of  that  theory ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  such  proof,  it  is  fatal  to  it.  It  throws  the  07ius  probandi  on  him  who 
defends  the  theory  ;  and  all  that  the  defender  of  this  theory  can  say  is, 
that  Avithout  it  he  cannot  see  how  the  world  can  be  said  to  be  govei'ned 
by  justice.  So  that  if  we  can  prove,  as  I  hope  to  do  presently,  that  the 
theory  of  Transmigration  does  no(  really  conserve  the  interests  of  justice 
and  if  in  addition  we  can  also  prove,  as  all  Christian  advocates  ought  to 
je  able  to  do,  that  the  gospel  doctrines  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  eternal 
ndgment  conserve  those  interests  far  more  truly, — ^then  the  fact  that 
Transmigration  rests  on  no  experience,  but  is  only  a  theory,  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  it. 

2.  In  dealing  with  Hindus,  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  on  the  fact, 
that  this  doctrine  is  opposed,  in  its  natural  tendency,  to  other  doctrines  or 
practices  which  are  as  generally,  if  not  as  universally,  considered 
essential  to  Hinduism  as  this  is,  I  say  "the  natural  tendency,"  for  I  do  not 
mean  to  accuse  Hindus  of  any  insincerity  in  holding  Transmigration 
along  with  the  other  points  alluded  to.  All  I  mean  is,  that  these  various 
tenets,//  thmu/ht  ont^   would  be  seen   to  clash  with   each   other:    and   if 
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thought  out  without  prejudice,  would  be  seen   to  be   not    reconcilable   by 
the  various  devices  which  Pandits  have  invented  of  reconciling  them. 

(a)  For  one  thing,  Transmigration  is  opposed  to  that  Pantheism,  which 
is  not  only  the  one  thoroughly  orthodox  system  of  Hindu  philosophy  (the 
other  five,  so  far  as  incompatible  with  Pantheism,  being  regarded  as  only 
semi-orthodox),  but  is  also  a  theory  of  the  world  as  instinctively  believed,  , 
apparently,  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  Transmigration  itself  is.  And 
yet,  if  the  individual  soul  is  really  identical  with  the  One  Supreme  Soul, 
and  its  apparent  distinction  from  it,  and  consequently  also  the  apparent 
distinction  between  different  individual  souls,  are  only  the  result  of  Maya, 
or  Illusion,  then  Transmigration  itself  is  all  an  illusion;  and  where 
remains  the  advantage  of  contending  for  the  belief  that  each  separate  soul 
pursues  its  own  way  through^countless  bodies,  meeting  in  every  one  with 
the  exact  reward  of  its  own  works  and  no  others,  when  all  souls  are  really 
but  one,  with  one  another  and  with  Brahma  ? 

(b)  For  another  thing,  Transmigration  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  souls.  The  former  presupposes  a  vastly  long  chain,  in  which 
every  link  has  two  elements,  Work  and  Fruit ;  each  link  being  connected 
with  previous  ones  by  containing  the  fruit  of  their  activities,  and  also  with 
future  ones  by  containing  the  work,  which  shall  bear  fruit  in  them.  But 
this  chain  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  endless.  There  must  have 
been  a  first  link,  in  which  there  was  only  work,  and  no  fruit.  There  must 
have  been  a  first  action  in  some  body,  determining  the  next  body.  But  if 
so,  sovds  cannot  be  eternal  a  parte,  arde,  as  Hindus  maintain.  God  and 
Brahma  can  be,  because  Brahma  does  not  work,  enjoy,  or  suffer  at  all ;  and 
God,  i.e.,  Ishwara,  works  without  enjoyment  or  suffering,  being  invented 
only  to  see  that  other  workers  enjoy  or  suffer  rightly ;  but  others,  whose 
very  raison  iVetre  is  both  work  and  enjoyment  or  suffering,  cannot  be 
eternal. 

(c)  Again,  Transmigration  is  opposed  in  its  natural  tendency  to  the 
Hindu  system  of  caste,  which,  more  perhaps  than  either  it  or  Pantheism, 
rules  the  Hindu  mind.  For  the  whole  system  of  caste  is  grounded  on  the 
idea,  that  what  entereth  into  the  mouth,  or  otherwise  affectSth  the  body, 
doth  defile  the  inner  man  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  body  dominates  the  soul, 
and  the  state  of  the  former  determines  that  of  the  latter.  But  Transmi- 
gration proceeds  on  the  exactly  contrary  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  soul 
dominates  the  body,  and  by  its  conduct  in  one  body  determines  what  shall 
be  its  next  body. 

(d)  Equally  is  Transmigration  opposed  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and 
practices  connected  with  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  funeral  ceremonies? 
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which  some  Westerns  maintain  (paradoxically,  it  appears  to  mc)  to  bo  the 
essential  element  in  Hinduism.  It  is  evident,  that  these  arose  from  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  family,  or  tribe,  as  a  living  unit  extending  through 
the  generations ;  the  same  idea,  though  exhibited  in  a  very  different  way, 
as  we  see  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  patriarchal  times,  when 
the  idea  of  a  man's  living  in  his  posterity  was  very  real  and  practical. 
But  if  transmigration  is  the  right  theory  of  life  then  it  matters  very  little 
indeed  who  a  man's  ancestors  or  posterity  is.  The  body  which  he  last 
inhabited  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  his  father  is ;  and  the  body 
which  he  will  next  inhabit  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  his  son  is. 
Why,  then,  should  he  be  so  careful  to  perform  the  prescribed  duties,  and 
offerings,  to  his  father  ?  and  why  is  the  begetting  of  a  son  among  his 
most  bounden  duties,  and  necessary,  in  fact,  to  his  welfare  in  the  next 
world  ?  Here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  there  is  no  formal  contradiction 
between  the  two ;  but  they  proceed  on  totally  opposite  theories  of  life,  and 
if  each  was  carried  to  its  logical  results,  they  wouJd  conflict. 

(e)  There  is  another  Hindu  doctrine  opposed  to  Transmigration,  which 
is  as  Christian  as  it  is  Hindu ;  indeed,  it  is  not  a  product  of  Hindu 
philosophy  at  all,  but  of  the  human  heart  under  all  systems,  and  revolting 
against  many  systems,  and  set  on  a  solid  foundation  by  the  Gospel  alone. 
I  allude  to  belief  171  the  mercy  of  God,  or  of  gods.  Mercy  seems  to  me  the 
sole  ra/sow  d?'e7re  of  the  33  crores  of  gods,  and  9  crores  of  goddesses,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Hindus.  I  am  not  speaking  of  them  as  mere  results  of 
tradition  or  speculation,  but  as  living  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
There  is  absolutely  no  room,  as  we  have  seen,  for  mei'cy  in  the  system  of 
Transmigration.  According  to  it,  the  universe  is  dominated,  in  every 
part  and  every  detail,  by  one  idea  alone,  that  of  justice  ;  and,  such  is  the 
completeness  of  the  system,  there  is  nowhere  a  loophole  by  which  the  poor 
sinner  can  hope  for  even  the  slightest  mitigation  of  the  due  reward  of  his 
deeds.  Nor  can  Ishwara,  though  personal,  help  in  the  matter  ;  he  exists 
solely  to  carry  out  this  inexorable,  inflexible  justice  ;  mercy  is  no  preroga- 
tive of  his.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  convicted  human 
conscience  to  posit  some  othei-  divine  being  or  beings,  lest  it  should  be 
reduced  to  utter  despair.  And,  though  it  often  seems  as  if  the  Hindus  had 
no  conscience,  but  were  dominated  by  intellect  and  by  system  alone,  yet 
they  really  have  consciences,  and  sometimes  those  consciences  can  be  got 
at,  and  then  it  is  seen  that  there  are  more  things  in  their  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.  And  here  we  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  foothold  for  the  gospel.  Though  we  must  oppose  polytheism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  hope  of   Divine   mercy   off-hand,    i.e.,  without 
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justice,  on  the  otlier,  which  is  so  natural  to  human  nature  e-verywhere, 
yet  we  must  welcome  the  inconsistency  which  refuses  to  bind  up  every- 
thing to  inexorable  justice  alone,  and  show  them,  for  one  thing,  how 
much  better  is  one  Lord  of  mercy  than  numberless  independent  ones,  and 
for  another  thing,  what  a  wondrously  worthy  scheme  is  that,  by  which 
the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy  are  fully  and  finally  reconciled  and 
blended. 

3.  I  think  the  practically  strongest  argument  against  Transmigration  is 
this,  that  its  claim  to  moral  power  and  value  breaks  down  in  practice,  and 
instead  thereof  only  an  immoral  effect  is  produced  by  it.  To  a  foreigner, 
knowing  the  doctrine  in  question  only  from  books,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand the  attractiveness  of  the  system.  And  Col.  Olcott  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  among  such,  in  spite  of  his  travels  and  speeches  throughout 
India,  for  he  does  not,  I  understand,  know  any  vernacular.  I  once  heard 
him  descant  with  almost  bux*ning  eloquence  on  the  moral  effect  of  believing 
Transmigration,  as  far  greater  than  that  of  Christianity.  What,  he  asked, 
could  possibly  prove  a  greater  deterrent  from  sin,  or  incentive  to  virtue, 
than  the  belief  that  the  former  will  inevitably  produce  a  series  of  miserable 
lives,  and  the  latter  a  number  of  happy  ones  ?  Yet  converse  with  the  peojyle, 
and  see  whether  their  belief  in  this  doctrine,  which  is  firm  indeed  if  any  one's 
is,  has  any  siich  effect  at  all.  Talk  to  a  Hindu  in  trouble,  and  find  out  what 
he  is  thinking  about.  He  will  tell  you  he  is  very  unlucky,  fate  is  clearly 
against  him  ;  and  why  ?  because  the  effect  of  the  sin  of  past  lives  is 
inevitable.  He  does  not  reproach  himself  with  that  sin,  it  does  not  affect 
his  conscience  at  all ;  it  survives  with  him  only  in  the  form  of  ill- hick. 
So  thoroughly  is  this  the  case  that  the  same  words  are  constantly  used  by 
the  people  for  luck,  good  or  bad,  and  the  effect,  good  or  bad,  of  the  actions 
of  past  lives.  This  effect  is  supj^osed  to  be  written  invisibly  on  the 
forehead  of  each  person ;  and,  what  is  there  written,  is  always  spoken  of  as 
fate.  But  it  is  evident  that,  whenever  happiness  or  misery  are  regarded 
as  luck,  they  cease  to  have  any  moral  value,  any  effect  on  the  conscience? 
at  all. 

But  is  this  result  of  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration  inevitable  ?  May 
it  not  be  an  accidental  coincidence  ?  No,  it  is  only  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  Conscience  cannot  work  where  there  is  neither  memory^ 
nor  the  possibility  of  memory.  It  does  not  accuse  us,  or  commend  us,  for 
acts  done  so  early  in  life  that  we  could  know  nothing  of  them  but  for  in- 
formation given  by  others.  Words  uttered  in  deep  sleep  might  indeed  be 
put  down  to  our  merit  or  demerit,  because  they  might  indicate  what  our 
thoughts  had  been   when  we  were   aAvake,  and  Avhich  we  can  remember ; 
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but  if  we  could  not  by  any  possibility  remember  anything  which  could 
give  rise  to  what  we  uttered  in  sleep,  then  conscience  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  such  utterances.  If,  therefore,  we  could  remember  the 
actions  of  our  previous  lives,  and  could  consequently  real  ly  believe  that 
we  should,  in  coming  lives,  remember  those  of  this  present  life,  then 
belief  in  Transmigration  would  surely  do  us  moral  good,  by  deterring  us 
from  sin,  and  inciting  us  to  virtue.  But  how  can  suffei-ing  in  the  present 
life  do  us  good  by  being  believed  to  be  the  fruit  of  sin  which  we  cannot 
by  any  possibility  remember  ?  and  how  can  the  happiness  which  we  believe 
we  shall,  in  a  future  life,  enjoy  as  the  reward  of  present  virtue  do  us  good, 
when  we  shall  not  then  remember  our  present  virtue  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
belief  in  Transmigration  not  only  fails  to  do  the  moral  good  which  is 
claimed  for  it,  but  it  does  positive  moral  harm  by  making  people  believe 
in  the  existence  of  sin  where  conscience  cannot  work.  The  bare  belief  of 
sin,  without  the  conscience  of  sin,  is  a  soul -destroying  belief,  as  can 
easily  be  seen.  And  any  one  familiar  with  Hindus  can  soon  see  that  the 
self-atti'ibution  of  sin,  where  there  can  be  no  conscience  of  sin,  is  a  terrible 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  conscience  where  it  can  work,  i.e.,  with  regard 
to  the  sins  of  the  present  life.  Conscience,  being  unable  to  work  where 
sin  has  been  mostly  attributed  to  oneself,  is  too  paralysed  to  work  properly 
where  sin  ought  to  be  attributed  to  oneself.  Suffering  is,  practically,  ill- 
luck  ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  its  real  causes,  which  ai'e  easily  preventible 
are  not  discerned,  and  even  when  pointed  out  to  them  are  not  removed 
What  the  Musalman  attributes  to  the  will  of  Allah,  the  Hindu  attributes 
to  sins  which  he  cannot,  and  coxdd  never,  remember ;  both  causes  are. 
equally  independent  of  themselves,  and  the  belief  of  both  equally  tends  to 
deaden  the  conscence.  What  makes  the  Christian  pause,  and  ask,  and 
think  what  special  message  there  is  to  him  from  his  heavenly  Father  in 
the  suffering  which,  perhaps,  he  finds  he  has  brought  on  himself  by  a 
course  of  conduct  which  he  can  well  remember  and  blame  himself  for,  or, 
it  may  be,  is  sent  him,  without  any  special  fault  of  his  own,  to  draw  his 
heart  upwards — that  makes  the  Hindu  only  bewail  his  hard  fate  ;  and, 
as  we  know,  suffering  which  does  not  soften,  only  hardens.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  mean  that  suffering  never  does  moral  good  to  Hindus  ,•  most  of  us, 
I  suppose,  know  cases  in  which  it  has  eventually  brought  them  to  Jesus  ' 
but  this  is  in  spite  of  their  belief  of  Transmigration,  and  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  a  happy  inconsistency. 

4,  But  the  evil  of  this  belief  is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen,  than  in  the 
conduct  which  it  induces  towards  others  in  sorrow.  Most  of  us  are  fami- 
liar with  what  the  Hindus  call  consolation — the  pouring  vinegar   into  the 
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heart's  -wound  by  assuring  the  sufferer  that  his  suffering  was  inevitable, 
being  the  remorseless  fate  produced  by  the  sins  of  his  former  lives.  But 
this  is  only  negatively  evil ; — what  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  cruelty  to 
widows,  because  they  are  regarded  as  the  causes  of  that  bereavement, 
which  is  their  lifelong  cup  of  woe,  and  /heirs  more  than  any  one's  besides  ? 
O,  if  there  were  no  other  charge  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  doctrine  of 
Transmigration,  the  unpitied  tears  and  sighs  of  21  millions  of  Indian 
widows,  and  the  sin  and  degradation  to  which  many  of  them  are  almost 
driven  by  the  treatment  they  receive,  would  be  enough  to  damn  it  utterly 
and  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  all  right-thinking  people  ! 

5.     A  less   practical,  perhaps,  but  a  more  fundamental  objection  to  the 
doctrine  is    that  it    presupposes,    and   therefore    confirms,    radically   false 
conceptions    of  the  relation  between  soul  and  body.     If  the  soul  of  a  man 
and  that  of  a  spider  can  exchange   tenements  with  no  more   inconvenience 
than  might  be  involved  in  two  people  exchanging   houses,  then  it  is    plain 
that  bodies   bear  no   necessary,  or  even  natural,  relation  to  the  souls   that 
occupy    them.     According  to    the   doctrine  in    question,  nothing   is  really 
human,  or  equine,  or  bovine,  or  belonging   to  any  other  species,   except  the 
bodi/    in    each   case.     To   talk    of  human    duty,  and    human  virtue,    and 
human  intellect,  has   no  meaning   at  all  except  so   far   as   these  qualities 
are     regarded   as     essentially   material,     being   the    result   of    the   body 
inhabited  for  the   time  being.     As  a   matter  of  fact,  Hindus  do  so  regard 
them  ;  and  thus  the  pm-e  spiritualism,  which  at    first  sight  the   doctrine  of 
Transmigration  seemed  to  conserve,  is  found  to  give  place  to  a   degrading 
materialism.     The   merit   and    demerit  which,   as    being   purely  spiritual 
qualities,  the    soul  is  supposed   to  carry  with  itself  from  body  to  body,  are 
found  to  be  the  result   after  all,  not  of  the   soul's  own  activity,  but   of  the 
influence  of  each  body  upon  it ;  and  thus  the  Hindu  doctrine  is  seen  to  be 
practically,  neither  much   more  spiritualistic    nor  much  more   preservative 
of  justice  than  the  Buddhist.     I  know  that   the    comparison  of   the  body 
to  a  house,  and  of  the  soul  to  its   tenant,  is  common   among  ourselves,  and 
in  our    Scriptures,  as  a  popular   figure  of  speech  ;    but  what  does  no  harm 
when  thus  used  may  do  infinite    harm  when  received  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
One  Avould   have  thought   that   the   fact  that,  with   only  such    exceptions 
as  prove  the   rule,  no   kind    of  shell-fish  can   inhabit  the  shell  of  another 
species  would  have  sufficed  to  cast  doubt  on  the  universally  received  hypo- 
thesis that  a    soul  can   inhabit  the   body  of  another  kind   as  easily  as  its 
own.     The  fact,  as  we  all   know,  is   that  the  body  is  only  a  term    for  the 
aggregate  of  material   particles  which    may  at  any  moment  happen    to  be 
in  vital  connection  with   the   soul ;    and  is  consecj^uently  changing   every- 
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moment,  while  the  soul  remains  the  same.  Otherwise  put,  tlie  body  is 
only  the  expression  in  matter  of  the  suul;  and  each  soul  has  its  own  expres- 
sion, which  it  can  no  more  exchange  for  that  of  another  soul  of  even  the 
same  species,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  other  species,  than  one  star  can 
exchange  its  own  effulgence,  which  surrounds  it,  with  that  of  another  star. 
This  truth  is  not  taught  in  our  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  im- 
plied in  the  figure  of  the  seed  and  the  plant  employed  by  the  Apostle  ; 
but  certainly  our  Scriptures  contain  nothing  against  it.  In  Hinduism,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  can  receive  it  without  throwing  overboard  that 
doctrine  of  Transmigration  which  has  for  2,500  years  been  an  essential 
part  of  Hinduism. 

6.  I  have  said  that  these  strictures  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  Transmi- 
gration as  held  by  Hiwhis,  not  as  elaborated  from  the  brains  of  Europeans 
and  Americans.  Those  who  have  read  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of 
Asia"  must  have  been  struck  by  the  exceedingly  beautiful  thoughts 
which  he  puts  into  Gautama's  mouth  in  the  closing  sermon.  The  system 
of  Transmigration  is  there  pictured  as  a  universal  system  of  moral  and 
spiritual  imjirovement.  Souls  are  represented  as  gradually  rising  from 
lower  to  higher  species ;  or,  if  there  be  a  fall,  it  is  only  teoiporary,  and 
followed  by  a  greater  and  steadier  rise  afterwards.  As  the  soul  ascends 
in  the  scale,  it  gradually  loses  whatever  is  low  and  debasing  which  clings 
to  it,  and  becomes  purer  and  more  ethereal,  and  more  and  more  worthy  of 
that  Parinirvana,  in  which  the  desire  to  cease  to  exist  is  finally  and  for 
ever  gratified.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  picture  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
but  it  exists  only  in  the  brains  of  certain  Europeans.  I  have  mentioned 
that  Buddhist  Transmigration  is  not  really  of  souls  ;  but  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  that  now,  for  Buddhists,  with  a  delightful  inconsistency,  do  teach 
a  transmigration  of  those  souls,  whose  existence  they  theoretically  deny. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  make  plain  is,  that  neither  in  Buddhist  nor  in 
Hindu  Transmigration  is  there  any  notion  at  all  of  moral  or  spiritual  im- 
provement. It  is  simply  a  vast  engine  for  securing  that  merit  and  demerit 
receive  their  due  reiuards.  The  notion,  right  or  wrong,  is  an  old-ioorld 
notion.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  modern  tendency  (itself  a  one- 
sided effect  of  Christianity)  to  look  at  character  rather  than  merit,  and 
therefore  to  think  of  the  various  states  through  which  the  soul  passes  as 
preparations  for  those  to  follow.  Buddhism  itself  (though  inconsistently 
as  I  have  said  above)  utterly  contradicts  its  would-be  Western  interpreters, 
when  it  maintains  that  he,  who  appeared  in  the  world  as  Gautama,  had  once 
been  a  frog,  twice  a  thief,  once  a  gamester,  ten  times  a  lion,  four  times  as  a 
serpent,  and  so  on  ;  not  by  any  means  in  any  order  of  gradually  ascending 
bO 
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superiority,  but  in  the  most  deliglitfully  chaotic  arrangement,  or  disarrange- 
ment, as  regards  priority  and  posteriority.  And  so  it  is  with  Hindu 
notions  ;  the  gradual  improvement  of  souls  is  certainly  a  conceivable 
theory  of  Transmigration,  but  it  is  as  foreign  to  Hindu  belief  as  Chris- 
tianity itself  is. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  last  objection  which  I 
have  against   Transmigration  as  believed  by  Hindus.     It  is,  that  its  direct 
tendency  is  to   make  its   adherents    worldly-minded.     A    very  conceivable 
theory  of   transmigration  would  be,  that  virtue  was    its  own  reward  ;    that 
the  result  of  the   cultivation  of  continence,  and   patience,  and  contentment, 
and  integrity  in  the  present  life  would   be  that  in  the  next    life  we  should 
find    ourselves     more   self -restrained,     and    gentle,    and    contented,   and 
straightforward   than  we    are  here.     Such    a   theory  would    do    good,  iu 
spite  of  the  absence  of  any  effect  of  it  on    conscience.     But  that  is  noi  the 
Hindu  theory,  or  the   Buddhist  either.     They  believe   that  the  reward  of 
virtue  is  earthly  prosperity  and  happiness.     It  is  of  those  who  have  plenty 
of   money,  and   servants,  and   equipage,  and   show,  and  large    families  of 
sons,  and   obtain  positions    of  authority  over  others,  that  they  infer   great 
virtue  and  piety  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  ;  not  of  those  who  are  now 
very  virtuous  or  pious,  as  such.     I    do  not  mean  that  the    Hindus  do   not 
value  that  peace  of  mind,  which    we    believe    to    be   the   chief   reward   of 
goodness  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  make  a  great  deal  of   it  ;  but   it   is   with 
them    the    worli^    which  requires  the    reward,    and  not    the    reward   of 
other  work.     Now,  any  one    can    see    that   those   who    believe  that  moral 
excellence  leads   only   to    outward    happiness    must,  so  far  as     they    are 
affected  by  that   belief,    tend    to    put     outward    happiness    above    moral 
excellence,  and   to  value  the    latter   only   as    a    means,    or      the    means, 
to    the    former ;    in     one    word,    to  become    worldly-minded.     And,    as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the    state  of  the  vast    majority  of  Hindus.     So  it 
is,  it  may  be    truly  said,  of  the  vast  majority  of  people  everyAvhere;  and, 
moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied   that  there  are   some  Hindus  who  are  iu  this 
resx^ect,  as    in  others,  better   than    their  creed ;  but  professing  Christians, 
who   are   worldly-minded,    are    so   in    spite   of   their   creed,   as  would   be 
acknowledged  even  by  unbelievers ;  whereas  Hindus  are  Avorldly -minded  hy 
reason  of,  and  in   logical  consistency  with,  their  belief  of   Transmigration. 
Whether  the  same  effect  would    be  produced   if  they  did  not  hold  this  doc- 
trine it   is   idle    to    speculate ;  but  those  who   know   them   intimately  can 
plainly  see  that  their  worldly-mindedness  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  indeed, 
the  direct  result  of  their  belief  of  the  Doctrine  of  Transmigration. 

I  have  now    finished  my  account    of  the  charges  which  I  think   may  be 
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justly  brought  against  the  Doctrine  as  actually  held,  for  millenniums  past 
as  well  as  now,  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  200  millions  of  Hindus,  our 
fellow- creatures,  and  nearly  all  of  them  our  fellow -subjects.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  can  only  express  the  hope,  that  any  mistake  in  fact  of  which  I  may 
have  been  guilty  may  be  brought  to  my  notice,  any  want  of  candour  or 
tenderness  may  be  forgiven,  and  whatever  I  have  said  that  is  true  and 
good  may  be  used  by  Him  Who  uses  our  poor  efforts,  and  overrules  our 
errors,  for  His  own  glory,  to  the  overthrow  of  untruth,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  His  Truth  thi-oughout  this  land. 
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Delivered  by  the 
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Sunday,  January  Ist,  1893, 

IN    THE    lABGE    HALL,    AT    3    P.    M. 


Acts  xxviii.   15 — "He    thanked  God  and  toolc  courage." 

These  words  are  spoken  of  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  had  reached  the 
viciDity  of  the  city  of  Rome.  He  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  one  period  of 
his  life  and  ministry  and  was  about  to  begin  another.  He  looked  back  on 
his  past — his  travels,  his  perils,  his  persecutions,  his  danger  only  recently 
passed  of  shipwreck — upon  the  manifestation  of  God's  grace  and  power  in 
all  his  past  labours  ;  and  he  thanked  God,  God  had  been  true  and  faithful, 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  sufficient  for  him  according-  to  the 
promise.  And  he  looked  forward.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  do  so. 
We  all  try  to  do  so — often  in  vain,  for  the  future  is  dark  to  mortals. 
In  the  usual  sense  it  was  as  dark  to  the  Apostle  as  to  others,  but  for 
light  which  shone  on  his  way  as  it  shines  on  the  way  of  faithful  and  loyal 
servants  of  the  Master.  The  light  came  from  the  past,  it  was  lighted  by 
his  thankfulness,  as  he  thanked  God  for  all  the  past,  and  for  the  present 
cheering  of  his  heart  in  the  meeting  with  the  brethren  who  had  come  out  to 
greet  him  from  the  city  of  Rome.  He  could  look  into  the  future — he  did 
not  know  much — but  he  could  see  something,  and  he  took  courage.  He 
knew  there  was  still  work  to  be  done,  toil  to  be  endured,  dangers  to  be 
met,  but  he  could  not  be  dismayed.  The  same  God  who  had  helped  in  the 
past  would  help  him  in  the  future.  If  God  were  for  him  what  cause  had 
he  to  fear  ? 

We  have  been  speaking  of  this  year  as  the  Centenary  of  Modern  Missions, 
that  is,  of  Protestant  Missions — of  Protestant  Missions  as  carried  on  by 
British  and  American  churches — and  this  seems  a  fitting  time  for  us  to  look 
back  and  to  look  forward  even  as  the  Apostle  Paul  did,  to  look  back  with 
thankfulness,  and  to  look  forward  with  courage.     This  I  ask  you  to  do. 
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1       Let  u";  look  back  nndsce  what  cause  we  have  for  tliankfulncss  to  God. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  British  churches  were  doing  nothing  to 
give  the  hght  of  the  Gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  were  busy 
largely  about  their  own  concerns,  which  no  doubt  demanded  earnest  and 
constant  watchfulness  and  care.  Many  of  them  were  sinking  into  an 
almost  lifeless  condition.  The  large  divine  purpose  of  God  in  giving  the 
Gospel  of  His  Son  hatl  been  lost  sight  of.  The  people  of  God  cared  for 
themselves  and  not  for  others.  But  God  had  not  forgotten  His  purpose 
and  He  wrought  a  change  in  the  hearts  of  His  people.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  fcome  oC  the  preparatory  steps  leading  to  the  stirring  of  Christian 
hearts  with  sometliiiig  of  mi>sionary  enthusiasm.  Of  course,  we  think  of 
what  took  place  in  1792  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  was  working  before  that 
time.  The  missionary  spirit  is  largely  aroused  by  hymns.  Now,  years 
before  the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society,  some  of  our  most  stimulat- 
ing missionaiy  hymns  were  written  by  men  whom  I  think  God  taught,  and 
their  words  express  the  beginning  of  indistinct  but  true  desire  for  the 
extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  men. 

In  169G  Tate  and  Brady  sung  and  taught  the  saints  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  sing— - 

"  Let  difPering  nations  join 
To  celebrate  Thy  fame, 
Let  all  the  world,  0  Lord,  combine 
To  praise  Thy  glorioiis  name." 

Then  in  1768  Mr.  Bruce  wrote  with  glad  hope— 
"  Behold  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
In  latter  days  shall  rise. 
On  mountain  tops  above  the  hills, 
And  draw  the  wondering  eyes." 

And  in  1772  was  written  the  hymn  beginning — 

"O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness 
Look  my  soul,  be  still  and  gaze  ; 
All  the  promises  do  travail 
With  a  glorious  day  of  grace. 
Blessed  Jubilee  ! 
Let  thy  glorious  morning  dawn." 

These  and  similar  devout  utterances  shew  how  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
working  in  many  minds,  teaching  them  to  understand  more  fully  the  divine 
will.  Then  in  1784  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards  sent  forth  to  the 
churches  of  America  and  Great  Britain  his  memorable  call  to  prayer  for 
the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;   this  call  led   to  the  establishment 
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of  the    monthly    missionary    prayer    meeting    wliich  continues    to  tbis  day 
among  many  of  the  churches  of  the  home  lands. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  there  began,  what  Andrew  Fuller  called, 
"the  workings  of  brother  Carey's  mind"  which  bore  fruit  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Missionary  work,  so  far  as  our 
English  churches  are  concerned  began  with  William  Carey.  And  in  this 
there  is  to  be  noticed  the  wonderful  choice  of  God,  of  whom  the  Apostle 
says  (I,  Cor.  i.  27  and  following  verses)  : — "God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world,  and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen,  that  no  flesh  might  glory  in  His 
presence."  God  made  choice  of  William  Carey.  Think  of  that  poor,  hard- 
working, sboemaking  lad,  starting  life  with  but  an  elementary  education, 
bound  down  to  grinding  poverty  for  years.  He  was  a  quiet  gentle  well- 
behaved  lad,  with  nothing  striking  to  ordinary  observers  about  him.  He 
was  from  the  first  curious  about  many  subjects,  observant,  studious  and 
thoughtful.  The  grace  of  God  touched  him  when  yet  a  youth,  moved  him, 
renewed  him,  and  he  became  devout,  prayerful  and  earnest  as  a  believer  in 
Jesus.  He  soon  began  to  preach  in  cottages  and  small  village  chapels  to 
people  with  as  little  education  as  himself,  many  of  whom  were  simple 
God-fearing  men  who  appreciated  his  humble  ministry. 

He  still  makes  shoes  and  preaches  the  Gospel ;  this  preaching  stimulates 
his  mental  nature  and  he  becomes  more  studious  than  before,  especially 
of  God's  Word,  and  strives  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  of  preaching.  Hence 
he  tries  to  learn  Greek  and  Hebrew  that  he  may  read  the  Word  in  the 
original  for  himself.  There  is  one  department  of  knowledge  which  had  a 
special  attraction  for  him,  that  is,  what  we  term  geography-  The  school 
manuals  of  to-day  were  not  in  existence,  and  he  had  few  helps,  but  such 
as  came  in  his  way  he  took  advantage  of;  books  of  travel  had  a  great 
charm  for  him.  That  which  interested  him  chiefly  was  not  the  physical 
features  of  the  countries  of  which  he  read,  their  mountains  and  valleys  and 
plains,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  nor  even  the  varied  productions  of  these 
countries,  but  he  considered  the  people,  their  condition  of  civilization  and 
their  religions.  He  had  learnt  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  stitching 
mechanically,  and  found  that  he  could,  by  fixing  the  book  in  front  of  the 
seat  on  which  he  sat,  read  and  work  at  the  same  time.  Then  he  prepared 
for  himself  a  map  of  the  world  and  placed  that  before  him.  Thus  there 
was  brought  home  to  his  mind  a  vivid  representation  of  the  varied 
languages  of  the  world  and  of  the  ignorance  and  sin  of  its  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  borne  in  upon  him  a  revelation  of  the  far-reaching 
cove  of  God,  and  that  the  Gospel  which  saved  and  gladdened  his  heart  was 
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for  the  wovld.  And  the  momentous  question  arose  in  his  heart,  '' Ought 
not  Cliristiaiis  to  do  something  to  make  known  the  Gospel  among  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  it  ?"  This  question  he  answered  for  himself  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  then  he  propounded  it  to  his  brethren.  To  his  question  he 
received  many  answers;  some  had  doubts,  others  had  objections,  and 
some  met  his  question  with  a  scornful  "No  ?"  But  he  persisted  in  putting 
his  question.  A  fire  was  burning  in  his  heart,  a  Divine  fire,  which  could 
not  be  quenched.  This  fire  spread,  some  other  hearts  kindled  and  burnt 
also.  He  had  meantime  attained  the  position  of  a  recognised  minister  of  a 
Church  of  Baptised  believers,  and  thus  commanded  a  little  more  attention 
to  his  proposals.  He  then  published' as  a  pamphlet  his  remarkable  treatise 
entitled  "  An  enquiry  into  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  use  means  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathens."  Soon  after,  he  preached  his  memorable 
sermon  before  many  of  his  ministerial  brethren  and  other  Christians  with 
the  two  heads  of  his  discourse,  which  read  to-day  like  the  inspired  words 
of  God — "Expect  great  things  for  God,  and  attempt  great  things  for  God." 
Six  months  after  the  preaching  of  this  sermon  twelve  men  met  in  a  private 
house  at  Kettering^,  and,  after  prayer  and  gifts,  formed  the  first  Mission- 
ary Society  in  the  British  Isles, 

The  beginning  was  small,  the  first  subscription  amounting  to  £13-2-6. 
Just  then  Dr.  John  Thomas,  who  had  been  to  India  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  appeared  on  the  scene.  God  had  been  speaking  to 
him  also.  And  his  heart  was  moved  with  compassion  for  those  who  knew 
not  the  way  of  salvation.  After  some  delay  he  and  Carey  started  together 
for  India:  the  mission  thus  becaine  an  accomplished  fact. 

Andrew  Fuller,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  new  society  and  others,  travel- 
led among  the  churches  of  England  and  Sc  itland,  urging  the  claims  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  on  all  Christian  hearts,  and  met  with  a  liberal  response 
from  many  Christian  men  and  women  of  all  denominations.  Yet  to  many, 
even  good  men,  this  idea  of  missions  to  the  heathen  seemed  Utopian.  Good 
men  held  back  and  hesitated.  Politicians  had  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
trouble  in  India  as  the  result  of  efforts  to  convert  the  people  of  this  land. 
The  East  India  Company  was  opposed  to  the  enterprise.  The  literary 
classes,  when  they  condescended  to  give  heed  to  what  a  few  feeble 
Christians  proposed  to  do,  wrote  and  spoke  strongly  against  the  mission. 
One  spoke  of  Carey  as  "  the  consecrated  cobbler,"  and  thought  he  had  said 
a  smart  thing.  Some  of  those  who  followed  were  designated  as  "apostates 
from  the  anvil  and  the  loom,"  But  this  thing  was  of  God  ;  neither  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  worldly  men,  nor  the  coldness  and  doubt  of 
Christian  men,  nor  the  opposition  of  rulers,  could  hinder  its  progress. 
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Soon  other  denominations  of  Christians  caught  the  holy  enthusiasm.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  then  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  one  after  another  the  other  churches  organised  their  plans  and  sent 
forth  their  messengers  with  the  glad  tidings  of  God's  salvation  through 
Christ  for  the  nations.  And  now  the  churches  of  America  and  of  Australia 
are  rivalling  British  churches  in  their  labours  of  love  for  the  people  who 
know  not  the  Saviour. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  growing  zeal  of  the  churches  God's  providence 
worked  in  a  marvellous  wny,  for  when  Christian  missions  in  this  era  beo-an, 
the  world  was  almost  clo>ed  against  the  Gospel.  China,  Africa,  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  India  itself  were  sealed  against  the  entrance  of  the  missionary. 
But  the  seals  have  been  broken.  The  doors  are  now  wide  open  and  cannot 
be  shut. 

Then  in  the  past  hundred  years  think  of  the  grand  succession  of 
Apostolic  men  whom  God  has  raised  up  for  this  work.  Every  church  has 
on  its  roll  the  names  of  men  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  tiiemselves 
so  tliat  they  might  make  known  the  Saviour's  name  among  the  nations.  We 
to-day  here  are  surrounded  by  a  new  cloud  of  witnesses.  Time  would  fail 
to  tell  of  Serjent  and  Fenn,  of  Lacroix  and  Mullens,  of  Duff  and  Wilson  and 
Anderson,  of  Judson  and  Boardman,  of  Morrison  and  Newton  and  Butler, 
and  of  hundreds  more,  who  through  faith  did  their  work,  and  whose  names 
remain  as  an  inspiration  to  us  and  to  the  young  Christian  life  of  the  churches 
from  which  we  come. 

Then,  God  is  giving  to  the  mission  a  marvellous  additional  power  for 
diffusing  His  Gospel  by  the  enlistment  of  lioly  women  in  this  great  under- 
taking. In  the  zenana  missions  God  is  giving  b>ck  to  His  Churches  a 
ministry  of  mighty  power  which,  in  this  countrv,  is  l)ecoining  not  only  a 
ministry  to  women,  but  also  to  youths  and  young  men.  What  consecrated 
enthusiasm  these  women  are  shewing  and  bringing  to  the  work  of  evange- 
lisation, and  they  come  by  scores  aiul  hundreds,  and  God  is  blessing  their 
work.  The  w'omen  of  India,  long  neglected,  ignorant,  su[ierstitious,  and,  till 
within  a  recent  period,  inaccessible,  are  now  hearing  the  wonderful,  the  old, 
and  the  ever  new  story  of  the  love  of  Christ,  of  Mim  Who  was  horn  of  a 
Woman    that  He  might  bring  peace  and  salvation  to  women's  hearts. 

And  what  great  things  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past  ci  ntury.  The 
Word  of  God  translated  ;  a  Christiau  literature  being  developed ;  the  Press 
used,  to  spread  the  truth  abroad;  the  Church  of  Christ  planted;  people  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  gathered  to  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  heaven  enriched 
by  the  redeemed  from  India  ;  additions  made  to  the  great  multitude  gathered 
from   all  nations  and  tribes   and  people  and    tongues,  who  stand  before  the 
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Lamb  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  pahns  in  their  hands,  saying  "  Salvation 
to  our  God  Who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.'*  All  this  and 
much  more  has  been  accomplished  in  face  of  contempt  and  scorn,  which 
have  not  yet  ceased.  We  can  afford  to  disregard  it  all.  Li  a  marvellous 
figure  of  speech  the  psalmist  of  old  said,  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  We  too  can  smile  at  the 
contempt  and  opposition  of  men  of  the  world  and  even  of  men  of  the  Church. 

Looking  thus  backward,  and  hastily  and  imperfectly  scanning  the  past 
of  missions,  surely  we  may  thank   God   to-day. 

II.  But  we  have  to  look  forward.  We  are  beginning  a  new  era  of  mis- 
sions. We  cannot  yet  rest  though  we  be  thankful  as  we  are.  Toil  is  before 
us  ;  there  is  yet  much  land  to  be  possessed.  We  have  to  enter  on  the  labours 
of  our  predecessors.  It  will  not  be  well  for  us  to-day  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  there  let  the  matter  end.  The 
glories  of  tlie  past  are  to  stimulate  us  to  renewed  activity  and  zeal.  In  the 
days  of  our  Lord  there  were  men  who  passed  for  very  pious  Jews,  who 
looked  back  with  pride  to  the  prophets  of  a  past  age — ^heroic  men  who  had 
been  slain  for  their  faithfulness  to  God's  truth.  These  pious  Jews  built  the 
tombs  of  the  departed  worthies  and  honoured  them  much.  Notwithstanding 
our  Lord  calls  them  the  children  of  those  who  slew  the  prophets,  for  they 
had  the  same  disposition  which  their  fathers  had,  and  proved  this  by  after- 
wards killing  the  Prince  of  Glory.  We  are  not  to  look  back  in  a  self-satis- 
fied and  dreamy  fashion  which  brings  no  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and 
duty.  What  we  sec  in  the  past  is  but  a  trumpet  call  to  more  earnest  works 
for  the  Lord. 

The  Apostle  "  took  courage."  The  word  shews  that  he  realised  new 
perils  and  dangers,  but  that  he  was  not  dismayed  at  them.  We  too  need  to 
take  courage.  Courage,  faithfulness  and  hope  are  needed  by  us  to-day 
as  much  as  they  were  needed  by  our  forefathers.  The  difficulties  and 
dangers  are  not  all  surmounted.  New  difficulties  and  questions  will  arise ^ 
In  the  new  century  we  shall  meet  with  new  conditions  of  work  and  new 
perplexities ;  some  of  these  are  already  coming  to  the  front.  We  shall  need 
all  the  grace  and  wisdom  our  God  has  promised  to  give  us.  God  will  fulfil 
His  promise,  so  that  as  we  thank  God  we  may  well  take  courage.  Take 
courage,  brethren  and  sisters,  God  will  not  fail  us.  His  promise  is  sure. 
Jesus  lives  and  He  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  lo !  He  is 
with  us  always. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this — ia/ce  conrarje.  When  the  eye  of  faith  is  dim  and 
the  heart  of  love  cold,  or  cooling,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  mission, 
aries  to  become  despondent.  One  could  easily  mention  a  hundred  things 
81 
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which  to  human  eyes  seem  to  forbid  hope  of  the  full  triumph  of  our  work 
But  we  may  remember  with  thankfulness  what  God  has  done  already,  and 
may  find  safe  anchorage  in  the  revealed  purpose  of  God.  The  vision  is  for 
an  appointed  time,  and  though  it  tarries  it  comes,  it  luill  come  and  will  7iot 
tarry.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  Gorl,  is  still  keen-edged, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  it  needs  no  sharpening ;  it  has  only  to 
be  wielded  with  faith  and  prayer  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  will  be  many.  It 
is  not  our  duty  to  look  for  discouragements,  they  will  appear  without  our 
search.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  our  duty  and  privilege  to  look  at  the  en- 
couragements, and  thank  God  they  are  not  far  to  seek.  Whilst  we  have 
to-day  the  same  resources  of  Divine  grace  and  power,  which  our  fathers  had 
we  have  more  means  of  another  kind  of  reaching  the  people  than  have  in 
any  fi)rmer  age  been  in  the  possession  of  God's  servants.  We  have  the  Press, 
schools,  the  means  of  rapid  travel,  and  personal  safety.  Then  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  a  wonderful  weakening  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
enmity  and  misunderstanding  is  weakening  also.  Christian  ideas  of  thouo;ht 
and  speech  are  spreading  in  many  places,  there  is  a  perceptible  drift  towards 
Christ.  The  new  era  has  verily  begun,  bringing  to  us  its  own  calls  for 
patient  work  and  unfailing  courage. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  new  conditions  of  our  work.  We 
may  be  dismayed  by  them  and  regard  them  as  the  working  of  Satanic  power 
and  a  sign  of  our  own  weakness  and  ultimate  failure;  but  then  we  may  re- 
gard them  as  the  movements  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  under  Divine 
and  gracious  guidance,  a  portion  of  the  process  of  mysterious  working  by 
which  Christ  is  subduing  all  things  to  Himself.  By  the  one  way  of  looking 
at  these  things  we  shall  be  moved  to  despondency,  bat  by  the  other  our 
courage  will  become  bolder  and  more  daring.  Thus  there  is  the  spreading 
scepticism  of  the  day  as  it  affects  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  of  the 
Indian  people.  Without  doubt  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  men  turning  from 
the  light  of  life  and  sinking  into  deeper  darkness  :  but  what  if  the  usual  and 
natural  order  of  things  be,  that  men  who  have  been  beguiled  and  deceived 
by  a  false  religion  should  as  by  a  rebound  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  from 
super-belief  to  no  belief  at  all?  The  scepticism  then,  instead  of  being  a 
sign  of  failure,  is  a  sign  of  progress;  it  is  a  mark  shewing  that  something  has 
been  accomplished  ;  it  is  only  disappointing  if  the  advance  stops  there  with 
unbelief.  But  we  are  not  to  believe  that  it  will  stop  there.  The  Lord  is 
accustomed  to  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not. 

Then  again  some  of  our  number  have  been  filled  with  something 
like  consternation  by  a  threatening  flood  of  nominal  Christians  of  whom 
possibly  only    a  small  percentage    may  be    genuine  Cbristians.     We    think 
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what  a  caricature  of  the  Christian  name  and  life  will  he  given  to  the 
non-Christians.  We  ask  how  these  numbers  are  to  be  instructed 
and  elevated.  How  are  scorners  to  be  silenced?  But  I  would  say — 
Wliat  if  this  small  movement  of  the  mind  towards  Christ  be  a  part  of  God's 
plan  of  raising  people  to  a  state  of  hallowed  communion  with  Himself? 
What  if  this  partial  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  men 
be  the  springing  blade  indicating  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life?  Are 
we  to  trample  it  down,  and  to  fight  against  God?  There  v/ill  be  only 
disappointment  if  a  mass  movement  towards  Christ  stops  short,  if  the 
ear  is  not  developed  from  the  blade  and  if  there  be  no  sign  of  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear. 

Then  following  and  accompanying  this  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  I  think  I  see  signs  of  a  greater  independence  of 
thought  and  action  and  speech  among  Indian  Christians.  Some  have  already 
broken  somewhat  away  from  our  missionary  and  ecclesiastical  organization. 
In  Calcutta  certainly  this  has  happened,  and  I  think  we  shall  see  more  of  this. 
Possibly  it  will  be  attended  by  some  evils  which  we  shall  deplore.  Hitherto 
our  converts  have  been  bound  to  the  missions  with  which  they  are  connected, 
in  a  large  degree  by  monetary  bonds  with  the  more  intelligent  of  them, 
also  by  the  natural  dependence  of  new  converts  upon  those  from  whom  they 
have  received  the  Gospel;  but  as  years  roll  on  these  bonds  will  weaken  and 
there  may  be  a  drifting  away  from  missionary  guidance  and  control.  Hi- 
therto the  dependence  of  the  converts  on  the  missionary  has  been  produc- 
tive of  one  good  thing,  they  have  received  what  is  held  by  us  all  to  be  the 
essential  verities  of  the  Christian  faith.  So  far  as  I  know  no  heresy  of  false 
doctrine  has  raised  its  head  among  the  churches  of  Christ  in  India.  The 
only  unorthodox  teacher  who  came  from  America,  a  Unitarian  missionary 
of  singular  earnestness  and  zeal,  made  no  impression  on  our  converts  where 
he  laboured,  and  little  on  the  Hindu  and  Brahrao  Soinaj  community.  But 
the  growing  independence  and  freoiiom  of  thought  and  opinion  among  some 
sections  of  the  Indian  Christian  community  may,  and  I  think  will,  lead  to  a 
stir  and  commotion  which  may  bring  out  ideas  contrary  to  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  next  century  should  witness  a 
resuscitation  of  errors  and  doctrines  and  practices  of  which  we  read  in  early 
Church  History.  And  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  such  circumstances 
as  God  may  help  us.  For  this  we  shall  need  courage  as  well  as 
wisdom. 

There  is  one  thing  which  strikes  me  as  remarkable  about  our  Indian  Chris- 
tians, and  that  is  the  little  regard  they  have  for  the  church  organizations 
introduced  from  the  West  by  us  missionaries.     The  converts  can  pass  from 
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one  mission  and  one  church  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  ease.  Generally 
speaking  they  have  no  special  reverence  for  Episcopacy  or  the  Presbytery, 
or  for  Independency.  They  have  received  Christ  more  or  less  intelligently, 
and  ecclesiastical  arrangements  are  to  them  but  minor  and  accidental  circum- 
stances which  have  not  taken  hold  of  their  minds.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
state  of  things  v?ill  not  continue  with  a  large  part  of  the  converts.  There  is 
a  yearning  in  many  Indian  hearts  for  an  Indian  church — a  longing  to  be 
free  from  leading  strings.  This  desire  is  becoming  more  pronounced  year 
by  year,  and  in  the  near  future  we  may  be  called  to  deal  with  it.  It  v\ill 
be  disappointing  to  some  of  us,  but  I  think  we  should  be  ready  to  help  and 
guide  it  if  we  may.  We  may  remember  that  the  Lord  rules  and  will  care 
for  His  own ;  and  from  what  we  may  regard  as  disaster  and  may  feel  as  a 
disappointment  He  will  bring  forth  His  glory. 

Brethren,  what  we  specially  need  is  courage,  the  courage  of  hopefulness, 
of  daring,  of  bold  enterprise  ;  courage  quickened  in  us  by  God's  Holy  Spirit; 
stimulated  by  the  remembrance  of  what  God  has  done  and  of  what  He 
declares  He  will  yet  do ;  courage  which  perceives  the  dangers  around  us, 
which  understands  human  weakness  and  impotence,  but  which  realises  the 
Divine  power  and  presence.  The  history  of  God's  doings  in  the  past  hun- 
dred years  may  well  excite  us  to  thankfulness  and  courage.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  no  age  pi'evious  to  the  present  century  has  God  more  fully  mani- 
fested Himself  to  build  up  and  extend  the  Kingdom  of  His  Son  than  He  is 
doing  to-day.  Christ's  people  on  earth  are  making  the  Saviour's  prayer 
their  own,  "  Father,  glorify  Thy  Name;"  and  the  answer  still  comes  from 
heaven  with  solemn  voice,  "  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again."  The  multitude  to-day,  as  when  the  first  answer  was  given,  under- 
stand not  the  answer.  The  people  then  said  that  it  thundered,  and  to-day 
they  say,  the  answer  we  hear  and  know  is  a  delusion.  But  it  has  been 
given  to  us  to  know  the  Scripture  and  the  power  of  God.  We  believe, 
because  we  believe  we  are  and  ought  to  be  full  of  the  courage  of  hope,  and  of 
assured  victory. 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  many  hearts  are  filled  with  expectation  of  seeing 
greater  things  yet  in  connection  with  the  coming  power  and  glory  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.  The  hope  is  expressed  in  different  ways  by  God's  people  who 
are  to-day  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  There  is  to  be  a  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  coming  to  take 
His  Kingdom.  There  are  signs  that  lead  many  to  think  this  is  near  at 
hand.  And  we  may  expect,  we  may  watch  for,  the  rising  of  the  Morning 
'Star.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  here  whether  that  appearing  of  our  Lord  wiU 
be  what  some  call  a  '^  personal  appearing,"  or  whether  it  will  be  by  a  new 
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fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel  whose  worJs  had  a  fulfilment  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  "It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  saith  God  that 
I  will  pour  out  of  My  Spirit  on  all  flesh  ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy  and  your  young  men  shall  dream  dreams;  yea  and  on  My 
seriauts  and  on  My  hand-maidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  My  Spirit 
and  they  shall  prophesy,  and  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs 
in  the  earth  beneath,  l)lood  anii  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  Name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved." 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  we  may  read  them 
in  part,  and  as  I  read  them  I  think  that  I  see,  that  God's  time  of  blessing 
for  the  world  is  drawing  nigh.  The  salvation  of  God  is  at  hand  and  we  may 
see  it  and  our  children  shall  see  it.  Wherefore,  brethren,  let  us  thank  God 
to-day  and  take  courage. 


XXIV.— MISSIONARY  STATISTICS. 

Sixth  Day.  ^J    the  Rev.    J.    W.      Thomas,    Baptist    Mission     Press, 

Calcutta. 

Introduction.  During  the  long;  process  of  compiling  the  Statistical  Tables 
recently  issued,  the  compiler  was  again  and  again  made  to 
feel  that  he  had  to  work  under  tremendous  disadvantages 
which  seriously  militated  against  the  etficiency  of  the  work. 
Several  months  before  there  was  any  thought  of  submitting 
the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bombay  Conference,  it 
was  decided,  iu consultation  with  the  Statistical  Committee,  that 
a  pamphlet  should  be  issued,  after  the  publication  of  the 
Tables,  embodying  their  views,  and  m  iking  sundry  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  others  who  might  subsequently  be 
engaged  in  similar  work.  When  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Provisional  Committee  that  a  paper  should  be  prepared  for  the 
Decennial  Conference,  the  writer  recognised  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  and  unhesitatingly  acceded  to  the  rerpiest. 

Had  the  original  plan  been  adopted  he  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  help  and  advice  of  the  Committee  with  whom 
he  had  been  working  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  who  would 
probably  have  shared  tlie  responsibility  of  the  publication  of 
the  pamphlet ;  that  Committee  has,  however,  practically  dis- 
persed, two  members  being  at  the  present  time  in  Europe,  so 
that  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  to  accept  the  sole  responsibility 
for  its  contents.  As  he  will  have  to  refer  largely  to  his  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  compilation  of  the  Statistical  Tables,  he 
having  had  most  to  do  with  their  preparation,  and  as  the  sug- 
gestions he  has  to  make  are  all  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
in  connection  with  that  work,  he  must  request  permission,  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  egotistical,  to  write  in  the  first  person,  the 
nature  of  the  subject  being  such  that  any  other  course  would 
seem  pedantic  and  stilted. 
Importance  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  devote  much  space  to  enforce  the 
of  the  subject,  importance  of  the  subject;  this  is  generally  admitted.  There  are 
some  who  are  on  principle  opposed  to  the  "  numbering  of  the 
people,"  but  these  are  comparatively   few.     Of   the   hundreds 
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of    sclieclules  sent  out,   only  one  was    returned    through    tlie  Sixth  Day. 
post,  "refused,"  and  though,  owing  to  some  unexplained  causes, 
there  was   considerable  delay  in  getting  in  many  of  the  returns, 
when   the  forms  did  reach  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
for  the  most  part,  the  replies  were  prompt  and  cordial. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  Tables  subscribed  for,  and  the 
numerous  enquiries  made,  when  the  publication  was  unfortu- 
nately delayed,  show  that  a  good  man}^  in  the  mission  field  are 
interested  ni  the  Decennial  collection  of  statistics.  It  cannot  be 
deiiied  that  not  a  few  take  but  little  personal  interest  in  tables 
of  figures,  still  most  missionaries  are  aware  of,  and  accede  to, 
the  demand  for  returns,  called  for  by  Home  Committees,  and 
those  who  support  mission  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  nio^fc 
men  will  recognise  the  advantage  of  a  periodical  review  of  the 
entire  field,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  results,  such  as 
is  provided  for  in  the  Decennial  Tables  of  Statistics.  To  be  of 
any  value,  however,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  such 
statistics  should  be  complete  and  reliable,  and  the  purpose  of 
my  paper  is  to  suggest  some  means  for  ensuring  accuracy  as  far 
as  it  is  attainable. 

Most  missions  w^hich  publish  reports  put  in  Tables  of  figures, 
but  these  are  all  on  such  totally  different  lines  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  much  use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
compttratwe  Tables,  such  as  those  which  have  been  published  for 
the  past  five  decades;  of  tliis  any  one  may  convince  himself  if 
he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  compare  any  half  dozen  reports 
that  may  fall  into  his  hands. 

It  is  perha,ps  premature  to  expect  Missionary  Societies  to 
agree  to  any  radical  change  in  the  form  iu  which  their  statistics 
sh;dl  be  presented  to  their  constituents,  or  indeed  any  such 
change  as  sliall  obviate  thenecessity  of  coUectingspecial Decennial 
statistics  or  very  materially  lessen  the  labour  of  collating  them  ; 
still,  if  the  matter  be  fairly  brought  to  their  notice,  some  modi- 
fication and  mutual  approximation  of  the  present  divergent 
plans,  may  be  found  not  impracticable.  This  question  will  be 
rt-verted  to  later  on,  there  are  other  preliminary  points  which 
need  to  be  first  settled  before  we  can  even  enter  on  a  discussion 
of  it. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  as  given  in  the  provisional  programme  Title  of  Taper 
was  "  A  Plan  of  Uniform   Missionary   Statistics  :"    this    is    a 
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Sixth  Day.  wider  subject  tlian  I  propose  treating  of  intliis  paper  ;  I  intend 
that  all  my  remarks  and  suggestions  should  lead  up  to  it,  but 
in  the  limited  space  allowed  to  me  I  must,  for  the  most  pari, 
confine  myself  to  what  from  the  first  I  contemplated — -improved 
methods  of  collecting  missionary  statistics — and  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  limit  the  term  to 
Decennial  statistics,  though  later  on  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of  Tables  of  figures  in 
Annual  Reports. 

Co-operation.  The  first  step  towards  accpiiring  improved  methods  of  collect- 
ing statistics,  and  through  them  any  plan  of  Uniform  Missionary 
Statistics,  will  be  to  ensure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
interested  in  the  results  sought.  When  I  was  considering 
the  form  of  the  Title  Page  of  the  present  Tables,  I 
naturally  turned  to  the  former  Tables  for  1880,  and  there 
found,  it  stated  that  they  had  been  prepared  "  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Conferences."  I  do 
not  know  what  may  have  been  involved  in  this,  but  as  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  such  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  these  Tables, 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  out  that  line  from  the  Title  Page. 

This  want,  which  I  keenly  felt  from  the  first,  presented  the 
most  serious  difficulty  with  which  I  had  to  contend  in  the  task 
imposed  on  me,  and  I  should  wish  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I 
can  the  utmost,  nay,  absolute  need,  for  co-operation  the  most 
thorough,  in  any  future  attempt  to  collect  missionary  statistics. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  matter  be  takeii  in  hand  at  once, 
without  waiting  till  another  eight  or  nine  years  have  passed,  and 
that  a  Standing  Committee  .be  appointed  at  each  of  the  three 
presidency  towns  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  proper  col- 
lection of  statistics  when  the  time  for  so  doing  shall  arrive,  each 
Committee  to  undertake  the  collection  of  returns  for  its  owu 
district;  the  request  for  returns  will  come  with  more  force  if  it 
is  known  to  come  with  the  combined  authority  of  the  Missionary 
Conferences  at  the  presidency  towns,  and,  still  more  so,  if  this 
Decennial  Conference  will  strengthen  that  authority  with  its 
own  imprimature.  These  Central  Committees  wonld  decide  ou 
the  form  of  the  schedules  to  be  issued,  and  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  each,  so  that  no  part  of  the  field  should  be  overlooked  ;  they 
would  also  collect  the  schedules  when  returned,  and  check  them 
by   previously  prepared  lists,  to  abcertain  if  any  are  missing  ;  it 
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wmiM  also  be   necessary  for  them  to  arrange  the  returns  in  the  Sixth  Day. 
order  in  which  they  should  be  published  ;  whether  they  should 
do  anything  more  would  be  a  minor  detail  which  could  be  deter- 
mined   by  consultation  subsequently. 

It  will  probably  be  found  helpful  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  local  Conferences,  such  as  those  at  Allahabad,  Lahore,  Ban- 
galore, &c.,  throughout  the  country,  the  essential  point  beino- 
to  awaken  such  an  interest  in  the  work  as  that  it  may  be  taken 
up  earnestly    and  with  basiness-like    promptness  everywhere. 

So   far  I   have  contemplated  the  continent  of  India  only,  but  Ceylon     and 
I  assume    that    Ceylon  aurl    Burma    will  unite  in  the  proposed  ^'i'^''^^- 
collection  of  statistics  ;  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  missionaries 
in  these    two  countries  to    appoint   their    own    Committees    to 
"undertake    the    duties    of  the    Central    Committees    as   above 
•described. 

One    very  important   point  to  be  considered  by  the  Standina;  Time  for  col- 
Committees  will  be  the  fittest  time  tn  collect  the    statistics.     It  lectii;g  statis- 
is  a  patent  fact  that  the  supplying  of  statistics  is  a  most  uncon-   '°^' 
genial    task  for    most  men  ;    I   have    heard    of  one    missionary 
who  never  supplies,  even  his  own  mission,   with  figures  for  their 
report  ;  the  statement    may   be    exaggerated,    but    there    is  no 
doubt   that  the    call  for  statistics  is  unwelcome  to,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  men,  and  one   they  would    gladly   dispense  with,  if 
possible.     I  have   myself   met  with   remonstrances  from  some, 
who  resented  the  trouble  of  collecting  figures  for  the  Decennial 
statistics,  Vv  hen  they  had  only  recently  gone  through  the  labour  of 
collecting  tliem  for  their  own  mission.     I  would  liere  repeat  the 
suggestion  already  made  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Statistical 
Tables,  that  efforts  should  be  made   to  supply  each  missionary 
with  the  Decennial  scliedu'es  at  the  time   when  he   would  be 
engaged  in  collecting  similar  returns  for  his  own  report,  so  that 
the  labour  entailed  on  him  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.     The 
C^entral  Committees  might  ascertain  from  local  secretaries  when 
statistics  are   collected   for     their   missions,   and   the   requisite 
forms  supplied  accordingly. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  it  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  for 
any  one  who  has  recently  supplied  figures  for  his  own  report  to 
fill  up  a  schedule  that  will  only  require  a  little  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures;  in  the  case  of  a  mission  which  gives  pretty 
full  returns  in  its  reports,  and  where  a  local  Secretary  is 
82 
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of  reports. 


intimately  familiar  with  the  various  stations  in  the  district,  he 
would  probably  be  able,  with  no  great  expenditure  of  time  ur 
trouble,  to  fill  in  the  schedules  required  for  the  Decennial 
statistics.  1  beheve  the  late  Mr.  Badley  supplied  the  returns 
for  most  of  the  stations  belonging  to  the  American  Episcopal 
Methodist  Mission  in  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  and  probably  there 
was  no  one  better  fitted  for  the  task  ;  br.t  for  some  missions  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  obtain  similar  results. 

When  the  original  schedules  were  sent  out,  it  was  requested 
that  with  the  forms,  when  filled  up,  a  report  of  the  mission  for 
the  year  1890  should  be  supplied;  the  intention  of  this  may  have 
been  for  purposes  of  reference  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  I  certainly 
found  these  reports  invaluable  in  many  cases  to  supply 
omissinns. 

In  not  a  few  instances  reports  were  sent  in  in  lieu  of  the 
schedules,  accompanied  sometimes  with  a  very  courteous  note,  to 
the  effect  that  the  writer  was  sure  I  should  find  everything  I 
required  in  the  report.  Those  who  tlms  failed  to  fill  in  the  forms, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  some  trouble,  little  knew  the  amount 
of  labour  they  were  imposing  on  the  compiler.  What  M'ould 
probably  have  taken  any  one  an  hour  or  so  to  do,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  report  and  with  the  work  at  the  station, 
involved  many  an  hour  of  weary  work — in  one  or  two  cases  the 
whole  of  three  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  o?«e  report, 
and  after  all  the  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  myself.  Would 
it  be  deemed  impertinent  on  my  part  to  hint  that  a  good  many 
reports  might  be  vastly  impi'oved  in  this  matter  of  statistics? 
The  tables  in  use  were  probably  dra  wn  up  many  years  ago,  and 
have  not  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  work,  and  in  the  case 
of  others  which  have  indubitably  grown  and  attained  a  luxuri- 
ance which  must  delight  the  heart  of  such  as  revel  in  figures, 
perhaps  some  slight  modification,  or  addition,  would  render 
them  more  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
returns  from   other  missions. 

I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  reports 
I  have  had  to  wade  through  in  the  course  of  my  labour,  that  I 
may  point  out  some  of  the  special  difficulties  I  have  met  with. 
Let  me  premise  that  if  I  criticise,  I  do  so  in  no  unfriendly  spirit, 
and  solely  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  by 
others  interested. 
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I  shall    commence   with  the    report  of  the    society  to    which  Sixth  1)ay. 
I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  the  Baptist    Missionary   Society.  Bap.   Miss. 
In  the  matter  of  schools,  the  number  of  schools  is    not    stated,  ^oc. 
and  though  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  given,   the    day- 
school    teachers  are    grouped  in  one    column,     the    respective 
numbers  of  each  sex  not  being  given  ;  an    additional  column  or 
two  would  be  very   desirable.     One  very    noticeable   feature  of 
thh  report  is,  that  the  wives  of   missionaries  are  q.uite    ignored, 
and,  except  for  incidental    references  in  the  body    of  the   work, 
it  might  almost  be  concluded  that  it  was   a  mission  of  celebates. 

In  the  ref)ort  of  the  B.  Z,  M.,  while  pretty  full  returns  are 
given  at  the  head  of  each  station,  the  various  stations  are 
arranged  in  no  sort  of  order  that  is  easily  intelligible  to  the 
uninitiatprl,  making  it  a  somewhat  diiEcult  task  to  collect  the 
reLui'iis  in  tabulated  form  ;  several  of  the  stations  either  gave 
incomplete  returns,  or  none  at  all,  giving  the  impression  that 
the  returns  are  not  drawn  up  on  any  uniform  plan,  A  tabulated 
list  at  the   end  of  the    report  would    greatly  add  to  its  value. 

In   the   London   Missionary    Society's  report  the    number  of  Load.  Miss. 
teachers  engaged   in  the  various   schools    reported  is    not  given.  ^'^'^' 

The  Church  Missionary  Society's  report  gives  the  number  of  Church  Miss. 
boys  and  girls  separately,  but  lumps  together  all  the  schools,  so  ^oc. 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  how  many  there  are  for  each 
sex  ;  and  as  to  teacher .s,  we.  are  merely  told  how  many 
Christian  teachers  there  are  and  how  many  non-Christian,  a 
very  important  item  of  information  by-the-bye,  but  how  many 
of  these  are  women,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Sunday 
schools  are  totally  ignored,  a  serious  omission  in  the  present 
day  of  special  activity  in  this  branch  of  mission  work. 

This  last  remark  applies  equally  to  the  report  of  the  C.  Z.  M., 
and  indeed  to  most  of  the  reports  for  1890  that  fell  into  my  hands- 

Tlie  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society's  report  gives  the  ^gg  ^jg^ 
number  of  attendants  on  public  worship,  and  these  I  have  had  Soc. 
to  assume  as  the  total  number  in  the  Christian  Community  in 
eases  where  I  had  to  appeal  to  the  report  for  information  ;  I 
felt,  however,  considerable  doubts  as  to  whether  this  met  the 
need,  as  the  heading  states  that  the  column  includes  scholars 
as  well  as  members,  and  I  could  not  be  sure  that  a  good  many 
of  these  scholars  may  not  have  been  heathen  children,  who 
attended  the  schools  and  were  willing  to  attend  Christian  services.. 
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Sixth  Day,  rpj^^  number  of  Sabbath  schools  is  given  with  the  nnmJjer 
attendino-,  also  the  total  of  day  schools,  and  the  total  attend- 
ance, including  boys  and  girls,  the  numbers  of  each  are  not 
reported,  nor  is  it  stated  how  many  of  the  teachers  are  men  and 
how  many  women. 

There  is  one  column  in  this  report  which  may  serve  an 
important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  Wesieyan  Mission, 
the  bearing  of  which  is  not  very  clear  to  an  outsider.  It  is 
headed,  "  Total  number  of  scholars  who  attend  eiihe)'  Sabbath 
or  week-day  schools ;"  it  is  evidently  intei:^ded  to  ahow  the  full 
scope  of  mission  work  among  the  young,  nnd  I  do  not  mention 
it  for  the  sake  of  criticising  it,  but  in  order  that  I  may  make  a 
suggestion  which  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  Dr.  Philhps  when  he 
next  tries  to  get  in  statistics  for  his  own  department  of  work. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  those  who  attend 
Sabbath  schools  also  attend  day  schools;  and  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  for  teachers  to  obtain  this  information,  and  for 
Superintendents  to  eriter  it  in  their  returns  called  for  by  the 
S.  S.  Union. 

I  need  not  add  to  the  list,  sufficient  has  been  given  to  show 
what  difficulties  any  one  has  to  contend  with  who  attempts  to 
draw  up  comparative  tables  with  the  help  of  reports  alone. 
As  I  have  already  said,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  variou& 
societies  to  adopt  any  radical  change  in  the  form  in  which  their 
statistics  are  given  to  the  public,  and  even  if  the  small  defects 
pointed  out  above  were  remedied,  it  would  still  go  a  very  little 
way  towards  the  tilling  up  of  the  schedules  required  for  the 
Decennial  Statistical  Tables.  These  are  necessarily  more 
elaborate  than  are  required  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  few 
reports  give  returns  as  full  as  those  published  by  the  American 
Episcopal  Methodists,  in  dealing  with  which,  indeed,  my 
especial  difficulty  lay  in  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of 
details. 

It  would  vastly  help  in  the  work  of  collating  the  Decennial 
statistics  if  all  the  Missionary  Societies  would  agree  to  print 
in  their  own  reports  the  form  of  tables  adopted  by  the 
Statistical  Committee,  in  addition  to  any  others  they  may  require 
for  their  own  purposes.     If  some  such  course  were  followed,  the 

A  &^^f>•gestion.  work  of  collecting  Decennial  statistics  would  be  rendered  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  and  the  expense  would  be  very  consider- 
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ably    reduced,  by  being-  to  a  large  extent  distributed    over   the  Sixth  Dat, 
different   Missionary  Societies. 

As  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  such  plan  will  be,  for  the 
present  at  least,  very  generally  adopted,  we  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  plan  tbat  has  been  followed  for  half  a  century,  and 
collect  tlie  statistics  at  the  close  of  each  decade.  I  would  here 
repeat  the  hope  I  have  already  expressed,  that  arrangements 
may  be  set  on  foot  at  once  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  object. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  tables  recently  published,  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  which  1  wish  to  emphasise,  as  I  regard  it  of  Work  to  bo 
considerable  importance.  When  any  new  country  has  to  ^e  P"_ '"  "'^ 
surveyed,  the  usual  plan  is  to  take  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
more  striking  features,  and  subsequent  surveys  fdl  in  the 
details  some  such  plan  I  would  urge  on  any  who  may 
undertake  the  work  of  collecting  Decennial  statistics  in 
the  future.  A  full  year  before  the  time  let  reports  be  collect- 
ed from  all  Missionary  Societies,  labouring  in  India,  Burma 
and  Celyon ;  from  these  supplemented  by  all  local  infor- 
mation available,  full  lists  of  stations  and  mission  agents 
might  be  prepared,  which  should  later  on  be  submitted  to 
local  Secretaries,  and  their  co-operation  sought  in  revising  the 
lists,  and  bringing  them  up  to  date,  supplying  omissions,  and 
indicating  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  during  the   year. 

These  revised  lists  might  be  sent  with  the  requisite  number 
of  schedules,  to  such  local  Secretaries,  or  to  any  who  would  be 
willing  to  assist  in  the  distribution  and  collection  of  the  papers  ; 
should  any  delay  or  neglect  occur  the  Central  Committees 
could  more  easily  ascertain  the  fact  and  take  steps  to  remedy 
the  omission,  than  any  one  at  a  distance  could  possibly  do.  If 
some  such  plan  were  adopted,  and  all  joined  in  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work,  the  Statistical  Tables  of  1900  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  fullest  and  the  most  reliable  of  any  that  have  ever 
been  issued. 

There   is   one   more   point  that   I  cannot  overlook  ;  whatever 
plan   be  adopted,    whether  the  one  I  have  sketched  out  in  these  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^ 
pages,  or  any    modification    of  it,  the  carrying  of  it    out    will  initial 
necessarily   involve   considerable   expense,    for  which  provision  expenses. 
will  have  to  be  made.     It  is  hardly  likely,  after  the  experiencecon- 
nected    with  the   Tables  of  1881  and  1890,  that  any   Publishers 
will   underta'ke  the  expense  and  risk  of  bringing  out  another  set 
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Sixth  Day.  of  similar  Tables,  without  some  guarantee  against  loss,  nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  expect  that  they  should.  The  trouble  and 
expense  connected  with  tlie  preparation  of  these  Tables  is 
considerable,  nor  is  the  demand  for  them  such  as  to  make  it  a 
paying  speculation.  The  work  is  one  in  which  most  missions 
have  direct  interest,  and  all  Missionary  Societies,  particularly 
the  larger  ones,  should  join  to  meet  the  initial  expenses  which 
will  be  inevitably  heavy,  and  which  are  increasing  each  decade 
with  the  increased  complexity  and  magnitude  of  missionary 
operations. 

The  suggestion  I  would  offer  is  that  each  Missionary  Society 
should  be  asked  to  contribute  Rs.  20,  or  50,  or  100,  according  to 
theextent  of  its  operations,  or  if  it  is  decided  to  begin  operations 
at  once,  each  might  be  asked  to  contribute  Rs.  5  or  10  a  year 
towards  the  initial  expenses,  iialf  of  this  sum  to  be  refunded  in 
copies  of  the  Tables,  when  issued,  for  the  use  of  the  Home 
Committees. 

I  must  now  leave  the  subject  to  others  to  discuss,  and  I 
trust  to  bring  to  a  practical  issue.  I  shall  be  quite  content 
if  mv  suggestions  shall  prove  in  any  measure  helpfid  towards 
improving  the  methods  adopted  for  the  collection  of  Missionary 
Statistics,  and  still  more  so  if  tbey  should  lead  to  an}^  Uniform 
Plan  of  Statistics  being  ultimately  adoj)ted. 


XXV.— HOW  CAN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  BE 
MADE    MORE     EEFEC^JIVE    AS    AN    EVANGELISTIC 

AGENCY?^ 

By  The  Rev.  M.  Phillips,  l.  m.  s.,  Madras. 

This  topic  suggests  three  things  :  (1)  that  the  work  of  missionaries  in 
India  is  to  evangehse  the  people;  (2)  tliat  education  is  an  agency  used  for 
that  purpose  ;  (3)  that  there  is  room  for  making  it  more  effective. 

I.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  among  Christian  people  that  the  sole 
work  of  missionaries  in  India  is  to  evangelise  the  Hindus.  They  are  the 
messengers  of  the  churches  of  Europe  and  America  sent  out  for  this  express 
purpose.  They  are  '  ambassadors  for  Christ,  beseechins:  the  heathen  to  be 
reconciled  to  Gud.'  They  are  therefore  bound  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
commend  the  Gospel  to  the  people.  Their  chief  and  only  aim  shoixld  be  to 
convert  souls,  to  found  churches  and  place  Native  Pasters  over  them  ;  and 
so  to  build  up  a  strong  Christian  community  that  they  may  both  sustain  the 
Gospel  among  themselves  and  propagate  it  among  their  countrymen.  The 
motto  of  every  missionary  should  be  "  India  for  Christ, "  and  every  mission 
agency  should  be  directed  and  made  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  end. 

II.  Among  the  mission  agencies  used  to  bring  the  Hindus  to  a  living 
knowledge  of  Christ,  education  occupies  a  high  and  bonourble  position. 
JMissionary  Education  includes  schools  of  all  grades,  from.  A.  B.  to  B.  A., 
and  also  Industrial  Schools.  I  suppose,  however,  that  the  latter  do  not 
necessarily  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  therefore  I  shall  pass 
them  by. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  function  of  missionary 
societies  to  educate  the  Hindus  as  a  nation.  This  gigantic  work  can  only  be 
done  by  the  Government  and  the  people  themselves;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  both  the  Government  and  the  people  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  and  are  putting  forth  increasing  efforts  every  year  to  cover  the 

*  The  Provisional  Committee  asked  Mr.  Phillips  first  of  all  to  write  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  but  at  a  later  date,  when  di-awing  tip  the  final  programme  and  when  some 
rearrangement  was  necessary,  it  was  thought  best  to  ask  him  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
Work  among  the  Educated  Classes  in  which  work  he  is  chiefly  engaged.  However, 
Mr.  Phillips  had  already  prepared  the  paper  on  the  first  subject,  and  in  consideration 
of  this    the  Committee   gladly   consented  to  print  it  at  the  end  of  the    Eeport. — Ed, 
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land  with  schools.  The  question,  thereforej  that  I  have  to  consider  is  not, 
"  How  can  missionary  societies  extend  their  educational  agency  so  as  to  over- 
take the  education  of  the  masses?"'  or,  "Whether  they  should  compete 
with  the  Government  and  the  peof)le  so  as  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  non-religious  education  of  the  former  and  the  anti'Christian  education 
of  the  latter?  "  ;  but  simply  "  Jloto  can  they  use  the  limited  means  at  their 
disposal  for  education  so  as  to  rnalie  it  more  ejfec\,ive  as  an  evangelistic 
agency  ' 

This  can  he  done  only  by  using  their  educational  means  for  the  sol? 
purpose  of  building  up  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Indian  Church. 
Thank  God,  we  have  now  a  Church  in  India,  gathered  principally  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  It  is  small 
■when  compared  with  millions  vv^lio  are  still  in  heathenism,  hut  large  enough 
for  missionaries  to  make  it  the  base  of  their  operation  against  Hinduism. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  India  must  he  converted  by  means  of  her  own  sons 
and  dauc-hters.  Foreign  missionaries  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  stage  in 
their  work  as  to  make  it  their  paramount  dnty  to  direct  energies  towards 
the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  Indian  Church.  Hence  all  their 
educational  work  should  be  carried  on  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 

Butitmav  be  contended,  "Just  so,  that  is  the  principle  on  which  we  carry 
on  our  educational  work  at  present."  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
all  missionary  education  is  intend'cd  to  evangelise  the  people  and  so  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  Indian  Church.  The  difference  between  what  is 
advocated  here  and  the  principle  on  which  missionary  education  is  carried  on 
at  present  is  this.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  schools  and  colleges  have  been 
established  and  are  being  carried  on,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
Christians  with  the  view  of  giving  Christian  education  to  non-Christian 
Hindus,  The  chief  object  is  the  education  of  the  hfathen  as  the  means  of 
evano-elising  them,  and  not  of  the  Christians  as  the  means  of  elevating  them. 
What  is  maintained  here  is  that  the  process  should  be  reversed,  and  our 
educational  work  carried  on  chiefly  tuith  the  view  of  benefitting  the  Christians, 
and  so  to  make  the  Indian  Church  learned,  strong,  and  capable  of  influencing 
the  heathen  far  more  extensively  and  powerfully  than  at  present. 

III.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  is  what  is  suggested  in  this  paper  as 
the  best  method  of  making  our  "educational  work  more  effective  as  an 
evano-elistic  agency."     What  does  this  principle  imply  ? 

1.  That  no  school  should  be  established  by  missionaries  except  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  efficiency  and  immediate  extension  of   the    Indian    Church. 

I  know  that  this  will  be  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  a  short-sighted  policy, 
as  'walking  by  sight  and   not   by  faith,'   but  I  am  content  to    be  in  the 
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company  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  in  all  his  efforts  among  the  Gentiles 
expected  "  some  fruit."  To  establish  schools  among  the  heathen  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  them  some  day  to  the  church 
is  of  little  value,  as  experience  has  abundantly  proved.  But  when  a  village, 
or  some  families  in  a  village,  embrace  Christianity,  or  express  a  sincere 
desire  to  embrace  it,  a  day-school  should  be  established  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  night-school  to  teach  as  matiy  of  the  illiterate  adults  as  can  be 
induced  to  attend.  The  school-room  should  be  made  the  centre  of 
evangelistic  work  in  the  village.  The  people  should  be  invited  to  assemble 
there  on  week  days  and  Sundays  for  prayer,  Bible-teaching  and  public 
worship.  Hindu  children  may  be  admitted  to  be  taught  with  the  Christian 
children,  should  there  be  sufficient  room  and  teaching  power. 

In  such  a  village,  under  such  circumstances,  an  elementary  school  only 
would  be.  necessary.  But  should  the  Christian  children  of  a  town  or 
village  be  such  as  to  require  a  middle  class  school,  it  should  be  provided. 
And  in  a  district  worked  by  a  society,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Christian  youths  requiring  a  higher  education  than  that  afforded  in  a  middle 
school,  a  high  school  should  be  established.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
resources,  however,  to  place  a  foreign  missionary  in  such  a  school.  Everv 
hi2;h  school  should  be  put  in  charge  of  a  competent  Christian  graduate,  and 
as  many  heathen  boys  should  be  admitted  as  can  be  accommodated  without 
incurring  extra  expense. 

Mission  colleges  should  be  established  and  conducted  on  precisely  the  same 
principle.  One  fully  developed  Christian  College  in  each  of  the  three 
presidencies  would  probably  meet  all  the  higher  educational  wants  of  the 
Indian  Christians  at  present.  These  colleges  need  not  belong  to  one 
missionary  society,  but  may  be  thejoint  property  of  all  missionary  societies. 
Every  society  labouring  in  India  should  contribute  its  share  towards  their 
support.  They  should  be  Christian  Colleges  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
expressly  for  Christians,  non-Christians  being  allowed  to  attend  as  far  as 
space  and  teaching  power  will  admit.  As  the  Scotch  missionaries  have  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  as  they  have  a  fully  developed 
college  in  each  of  the  three  Presidency  towns,  would  it  not  be  well  for  all 
Protestant  societies  to  entrust  the  higher  education  of  Indian  Christians  to 
them  ?  For  the  accommodation  of  pupils  from  a  distance,  hostels  could  be 
provided  in  connection  with  every  college  and  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  missionaries.  Every  college  should  also  have  a  chapel  where 
the  students  can  meet  for  prayer  and  worsh'p.  Missionaries  of  the  different 
societies  which  support  the  college  may  be  asked  to  help  the  Professors  to 
conduct  worship  in  the  college  chapel  on  Sundays, 
103 
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It'  this  plan  were  adopted,  the  large  sums  of  money  now  expended  by 
different  societies  in  carrying  on  their  colleges  could,  after  deducting  the 
amounts  allotted  to  the  joint  colleges,  be  expended  on  scholarships  to  enable 
the  children  of  poor  Christians  to  pursue  the  higher  education.  A  large 
number  of  missionaries  could  be  set  at  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  who 
are  now  chiefly  engaged  in  secular  education-work.  Our  colleges  would  be 
placed,  on  a  permanent  footing  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  for  they 
would  know  that  their  continaance  does  not  depend  on  their  patronage;  and 
educational  missionaries  would  feel  that  conversions  need  not  endanger 
the  existence  of  institutions  in  which  they  feel  deep  interest.  The  people 
themselves  would  estimate  Christian  education  far  more  highly  than  they  do 
at  present,  when  under  the  impression  that  our  schools  are  only  nets  to 
catch  their  children.  Lastly,  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  the  means 
of  raising  the  Indian  Christian  community  inteilectually  and  socially — a 
consummation  to  be  most  earnestly  sought  after,  as  being  far-reaching  in 
its  influence  on  the  ultimate  evangelisation  of  India. 

To  carry  on  the  higher  education  as  at  present  for  the  sake  of  the  higher 
classes  with  the  hope  of  converting  them  to  Christianity  is  almost  a  waste 
of  money  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  colleges  are  the  means  of  producing 
scarcely  any  converts  now  !  It  is  true  that  the  first  missionaries,  who  gave 
such  an  undue  impetus  to  this  method  of  mission  work,  had  a  few  converts 
from  the  higher  castes.  But,  notwithstanding  their  zeal  and  earnestness,  we 
cannot  view  the  history  of  Indian  missions  for  the  last  fifty  years  without 
having  the  conviction  forced  upon  us  that  they  greatly  erred  in  judgment 
by  departing  from  Apostolic  methods,  and  were  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  inflicting  a  severe  blow  on  the  work  dearest  to  their  heart,  which  has 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 

For  their  plan,  having  been  largely  adopted  by  all  missionary  societies 
has  been  the  means  of  diverting  very  considerably  the  stream  of  missionary 
energy  from  the  work  of  vernacular  preaching  to  the  masses.  It  is  very 
much  as  if  the  Apostle  Paul  had  settled  down  in  Jerusalem  and  gathered 
around  him  a  few  of  the  Scribes,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  to  teach  them 
Hebrew  literatnre  and  philosophy,  with  the  hope  of  indirectly  convincing 
them  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Or,  as  if  the  eloquent  Apollos  had 
opened  a  school  in  Corinth  to  teach  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  rhetoric,  with 
the  hope  of  saturating  their  minds  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus 
by  selecting  passages  from  the  Gospel  for  reading  and  reciting.  How 
much  poorer  the  world  would  have  been  to-day  had  the  Apostles  adopted 
this  plan !  Aye  !  and  is  not  India  much  poorer  spiritually  to-day  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  Christian  Church    not    deviated    from    Apostolic 
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methods  ?  For  the  past  fifty  years  the  direct  work  of  missions  has  been 
crippled  by  the  diversion  of  its  energy  to  a  wrong  channel.  And  even  now 
tlie  stream  is  only  beginning  to  turn  backwards.  In  the  presidency  towns 
educational  missionaries  predominate  out  of  all  proportion.  In  Madras 
there  are  about  fifteen  as  against  two  who  preach  in  Tamil,  the  language  of 
the  people.  Had  the  men  and  money  expended  on  schools  and  colleges  been 
thrown  into  the  Apostolic  method  of  preaching  the  Gospel  everywhere,  the 
number  of  Indian  Christians  would  probably  be  much  larger  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  history  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  past  ouo-ht  to 
teach  us  that  the  divine  method o(  converting  the  world  is  Jrom  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  and  not  vice  versa.  In  India  this  is  a  pre-eminently  wise 
Providence,  for  had  the  caste-keeping  Hindus  embraced  Christianity  Jirst 
there  is  every  probability  that  they  would  retain  their  caste  distinctions  in 
the  church.  But  as  the  lower  classes  have  no  caste  properly  so-called,  in 
proportion  as  they  rise  in  the  intellectual  and  social  scale  to  an  equality  with 
the  Giiste-keeping  classes,  they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  latter  to  the 
church  on  equal  footing  with  themselves,  and  caste  will   quietly   disappear. 

A  contrast  is  often  drawn  between  the  success  of  the  first  educational 
missionaries  in  gaining  converts  and  the  failure  of  those  who  are  now  eno-ao-ed 
in  the  same  work.  This  is  both  unfair  and  misleading.  It  is  a  reflection  upon 
a  number  of  hardworking  brethren  whose  devotion  and  earnestness  are 
beyond  suspicion.  How  is  it,  then,  that  they  do  not  gain  converts  like  their 
predecessors?  Partly  because  preparation  for  University  examinations, 
which  the  students  now  consider  the  "  be-all  and  end-all,"  so  absorbs 
their  time  and  thought  that  they  are  unable  to  give  the  same  attention  to 
religions  instruction  as  students  in  former  days ;  and  partly  because 
missionaries  7iozv  are  not  so  ready  to  support  converts  as  they  were  the^i. 
Many  high  caste  youths  come  to  me  every  year  and  offer  to  receive  baptism 
on  condition  that  I  keep  them  in  college  till  they  take  their  de<>-ree. 
Educational  missionaries  could  easily  lay  their  hands  on  such  and  many 
more  if  they  felt  justified  in  ba[)tizing  them  on  this  condition. 

But  it  is  maintained  that  the  education  given  in  missionary  colleo-es 
facilitates  the  work  of  conversion.  All  English  education,,  which  is  saturated 
■with  Bible  truths,  does  this  more  or  less.  It  clears  away  superstitious  weeds 
from  the  mind  and  piepares  it  for  soaiethiug  hiiilier  and  purer.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  mission  college  education  does  this  much  more 
effectually  than  any  other  college  education.  Certainly,  the  serious  commotion 
amounting  to  a  mutiny,  which  shook  the  Madras  Christian  College  to  its 
foundation  (the  best  institution  of  its  kind  in  India)  four  years  ago,  because 
one  of   its  sudents  expressed  a  wish  to  be   baptised,   does  not    bear  out  the 
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contention  that  missionary  education  facilitates  conversion.  The  stndents, 
numberin"-  about  400,  held  public  meetings  to  express  their  "  horror  and 
dread  "  at  the  idea  of  one  of  their  number  embracing  Christianity.  They 
visited  the  would-be  convert  in  the  house  of  the  missionary  who  sheltered 
him  and  used  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  dissuade  him  from  being 
baptised,  and  vpith  the  aid  of  his  relatives  they  succeeded.  Had  that  student 
belono-ed  either  to  a  Government  or  Hindu  College,  there  is  no  probability 
whatever  that  any  such  commotion  or  mutiny  would  have  taken  place. 
Indeed  there  was  no  commotion  among  the  students  of  the  Maharajah  of 
VizianaTam's  College  when  one  of  its  students  was  lately  baptized. 

Let  us,  then,  give  up  the  fallacy  that  these  institutions  are  agencies  for 
converting-  in  any  but  a  very  vague  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  A'/  our  colleges  be 
kept  up  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian  Christians.  Let  them  be  used  primarily 
for  educating  our  Pastors,  Evangelists  and  Teachers  of  the  higher  grades,  and 
for  qualifying  Christian  youths  for  the  learned  professions.  I  know  few  things 
more  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  enlargement  of  the  Indian  church  than 
tho  occupving  of  responsible  positions  in  the  Government  Service,  in  the 
Medical  Profession,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  Banks  and  Mercantile  Houses,  by 
Indian  Christians.  If  we  spend  as  much  money  on  them  as  we  spend  on 
Brahmans,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  short  time,  they  should  not  occupy 
the  same  positions  of  influence  and  emolument  whicli  are  now  almost 
exclusively  held  by  Brahmans.  At  any  rate,  it  is  \}i\^  first  duty  of  mission- 
aries to  do  all  in  their  power,  by  means  of  the  higher  education,  to  bring 
them  forward  to  that  goal. 

And  we  have  every  encouragement  to  set  about  the  task,  for  there  is  no 
lack  of  al)llity  in  the  lower  classes  from  which  the  majority  of  our  Ciiristians 
are  drawn.  Ethnologically  they  ai^e  the  same  people  as  the  middle  classes,  who 
rank  next  to  Brahmans.  There  are  only  two  distinct  races  amorig  the  Hindus' 
viz..,  the  Arvans  and  the  Aborigines.  The  former  are  represented  by  the  Brah- 
mans-of  to-day,  who  form  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
and  the  latter  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes.*  The  difference  between 
the  lower  and  the  middle  classes  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  between  the 
peasants  of  England  and  the  great  middle  class  population.  When 
Christianised  and  educated,  therefore,  they  are  quite  capable  of  holding  their 

own,  not  only  against  the  middle  classes,  but  against  the  Brahmans  also.f 
Bat    we    are    told    that    the    higher    education  is    the    only  means  of 

brino-in"'  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  higher  classes,  and  that  if  we   withdraw 

*  See  Professor  Oppert's  Bharatavasa. 

t  At  the  last  Madras  examinations  of  the  Optional  Branches  of  the  B.  A.  degree. 
Native  Christians  passed  71*4  per  cent.,  Brahmins  6G-9  per  cent.,  and  non-B:almnn 
Sudras  52-4  pt-r  cent. 
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from  it  as  an  evangelistic  agency,  we  abandon  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Hindu  population.  This  is  not  so.  People  of  all  castes  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own  tongue  every  day,  and  among  them  a 
good  sprinkling  of  women.  Educated  Hindus,  as  a  class,  cannot  be  so  well 
reached  by  this  method  ;  but  they  can  be  reached  by  English  Lectures, 
Literature,  and  House  Visitation. 

There  is  no  fear  that  English  education  will  suffer  in  case  missionaries 
withdraw  from  it  as  is  often  asserted.  It  is  the  means  of  gettin'^-  on  in  the 
world,  and  Hindus  are  shrewd  enough  to  get  it,  even  tliough  missionaries 
and  Government  were  to  withdraw  from  it. 

One  tiling  is  certain  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  /;?"-.  that 
should  our  schools  and  colleges  be  the  means  of  bringing  any  number  to  a 
public  profession  of  Chris  tiainty,  they  would  he  hopelessly  emptied  !  This  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  colleo-e  students 
already  referred  to,  and  by  the  nascent  spirit  of  patriotism  which  finds 
expression  in  many  good  thmgs,  but  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  adoption 
of  what  is  considered  a  ''foreign  religion." 

But  it  may  be  answered,  "  The  schools  of  Duff,  Anderson,  Wilson  and 
others  were  often  emptied  on  account  of  baptisms  but  were  soon  filled  again." 
Granted  ;  but  circumstances  have  changed  since  their  time.  There  were  no 
rival  colleges  in  their  day  where  pupils  could  pursue  English  education  which 
alone  pays  at  competitive  examinations  for  Government  service.  Now> 
however,  there  are  plenty  ready  and  willing  to  absorb  all  students  from 
missionary  institutions.  xAnd  if  there  were  not,  the  people  themselves  would 
soon  provide  them. 

2.     It  follovs'S  from  the  principle  advocated  in  this  paper   that,    ns  a  rule 
no  teacher  who  is  not  a  Christian  should  be  employed  in  mission   schooI>  and 
colleges.     I  say,  as  a  rule,  for  there    may    be    circumstances  in    which  non- 
Christians  may  be    advantageously   employed,    but  in  no    case    should  thev 
predominate  as  is  often  the  case  at  present.     This  proposition    will  probably 
be  met  with — "  Yes,  it  would  be  much  better  lo  employ  Christian    teachers 
but  they  are  not  forthcoming."     True,  and   who  is  responsible  for  this?     Is 
it  not  missionary  societies  which   expend    money    on    the  education    of  tl  e 
higher  and  richer  classes  at  the  expense  of   neglecting  the  education   of  the 
Christians  who  are  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  iiwaiV/gc/ college  education  ? 
Consequently,  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  cjnalified  for  our  work.  Better 
by  far  to  prepare   teachers   firpt    and  then    open    schools    and    colleges  with 
assistants  in  sympathy  with  our  work,    than  to    call   in    the   aid  of  heathen 
teachers  who,  if  not  aggressively  opposed,  are  by  their  example  and   influence 
stumbling-blocks    in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  our  real  work.     That  a  few 
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heathen  teachers  are  not  far  from  the  Kingdom,  I  am  convinced,  but  thafi 
the  great  majority  of  them,  though  they  speak  glibly  and  write  eloquently  of 
the  blessings  of  Christian  education,  are  nothing  better  than  designing 
hypocrites  wlio  laugh  at  tlie  credulity  of  their  employers,  I  am  equally 
convinced.  When  religious  lectures  are  delivered  to  educated  Hindus,  they 
are  generally  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

3-  No  books  should  be  taught  in  mission  schools  exce()t  such  as  are 
thoroughly  Christian.  The  curricula  appointed  for  Government  and 
University  examinations  must  unfortunately  be  adopted.  But  in  all  other 
classes  Government  books  should  be  discarded  and  only  Christian  books 
taught.  Great  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  Bible  ;  it  should  occupy 
the  first  hour  in  every  school  and  college  and  never  be  relegated  ta  the 
afternoon  ;  nor  should  the  number  of  hours  for  teaching  it  be  curtailed  when 
the  time  of  examination  is  dravk'ing  nigh. 

The  Bible  should  be  taught  by  converted,  earnest  men,  who  are  anxious  to 
hrino- others  to  a  living  knowledge  of  its  truths.  Perfunctory  teaching  of 
the  Bible  by  dead-alive  Christian  teachers,  though  nominally  an  evangelistic 
work,  is  really  of  no  use.  What  is  vvanted  is  the  living  and  faithful 
pressing  home  of  tlie  teaching  and  life  of  Christ.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
employ  only  converted  men  for  this  kind  of  work  as  for  the  work  of 
preaching. 

4.  The  principle  laid  down  in  this  paper  involves,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  the  giving  up  of  Government  grants.  For  the  taking  of  Govern- 
ment money  does  undoubtedly  hamper  us  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  our 
schools.  Government  looks  to  head andbrain  qualitications  ;  we  mustlook  to 
/ifar^aswcll.  G^jverninent  will  not  give  grants  t')  teachers  who  have  not  passed 
certain  prescribed  examinations.  An  earnest  Christian  man  who  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  teaching  a  class,  bat  who  has  not  passed  the  prescribed  examinations, 
must  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  one  whose  heart  is  stone-cold,  or  who  is  a  heathen, 
simply  because  he  is  a  passed  candidate.  I  do  not  object  to  recognised 
examinations,  but  when  we  consider  our  educational  institutions  in  the  light  of 
sinrilual  agencies,  zve  ought  not  to  give  the  first  place  to  mire  intellectual 
attainments.  And  here  it  is  that  the  bondage  of  taking  Government  grants 
comes  in.  I  am  not  pre|)ared,  however,  to  suggest  that  we  should  give  up 
Government  grants.  What  I  suggest  is  that  ive  lose  no  time  in  setting 
about  qiialifxjing  our  Christian  youths  /or  all  the  requirements  of  our 
educational  worh.  This  will  take  some  time.  Meanwhile,  we  must  go  on 
as  before  till  we  can  man  our  educational  institutions  with  scholastically 
and   spiritually   qualified  teachers. 
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Female    Education  an  Exception. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  girls'  schools  among  non-Christians  can 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  advocated  here. 

I.  Because  female  education  is  not  so  firmly  rooted  in  India  as  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  and  stimulus  of  missionaries.  It  will  be  a  great  work  done  if 
we  can  so  create  a  desire  for  female  education  as  to  induce  the  people  to 
carry  it  on  of  their  own  accord.  And  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  this. 
To  teach  the  girls  to  read,  write,  and  to  do  needle-work  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort  and  joy  to  them  when  they  settle  down  as  wives  and  mothers.  And 
as  they  are  more  impressionable  than  men,  the  religious  knowledge  which 
they  acquire  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  if  not  the  means  of  their  conversion, 
will  open  their  eyes  to  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  be  the  means  of  inducing  them 
to  promote  the  same  knowledge  among  their  children,  and  thus  gradually 
break  down  heathenism  in  the  home.  "When  education,  however,  has  reached 
the  same  point  of  pro2;ress  among  them  as  among  the  other  sex,  the  principle 
advocated  here  may  be  applied. 

2.  Because  girls'  schools  facilitate  the  work  of  zenana  missionaries.  The 
children  in  the  mission  school  will  be  able,  as  a  rule,  to  introduce  the  lady 
in  whose  charge  the  school  is  to  the  house  of  their  parents.  And  when  the 
girls  become  wives  and  mothers  themselves,  they  will  be  glad  to  welcome  her 
to  their  own  homes,  and  so  the  good  work  commenced  in  school  will  be 
continued,  the  good  impressions  deepened  and  the  women  gradually  redeemed 
from  the  power  of  darkness.  Zenana  ladies  should  be  careful  not  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  secular  teaching.  Educated  Hindus  like  English  ladies 
to  teach  their  wives  and  daughters  music  and  English  literature;  but  this 
temptation  they  should  resist,  and  keep  to  such  teaching  onlt/  as  shall 
enable  the  women  to  appreciate  books  in  their  own  language.  Let  every 
lady  remember  that  she  is  sent  out  to  win  India's  daughters  for  Christ. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  conducting  Sunday  schools  in  couuection  with  all 
our  educational  institutions. 
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Abbreviation, 


Name  in  full. 


No.  of  mem- 
bers present. 


A.  A.  M. 

A.  B.  M. 

A.  B.  F.  M. 

A.  F.  B.  M. 
A.  P.  M. 

A.  L.  M. 
A.  U.  P.  M. 

A.  U.  Z.  M. 

B.  P.  B.  S. 

B.  M.  S. 
Bas.  M. 

C.  B.  M. 
C.  E.  Z. 
C.  L.  S. 
C.  M.  S. 

C.  P.  M, 
Chr.  M. 

D.  L.  M. 

E.  C.  S. 

F.  C.  M. 
F.  M.  A. 

I.  F.  N,  S. 

I.  M.  A. 

I.  P.  M. 

L.  M.  S. 

M.  E.  C. 
N.  Z.  B.  M. 
Raj.  Pr.  M. 
S.  A.  B.  M. 
S.  E.  L.  M. 

S.  F.  E. 

U.  P.  M. 

W.  M.  S. 
Y.M.C.  A. 
Y.W.C,  A. 


Amei'ican  Arcot  Mission  of  tlie  Reformed  Church. 
Americau  Baptist  Missionary  Union       .,'. 
American   Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 

Missions 
Americau  Free  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
American  Presbyterian  Mission. ... 
Americau  Lutheran  Mission 
American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  ... 
American  Union  Zenana  Mission 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  Zenana  Mission.. 
Basel  German  Evangelical  Mission 
Canadian  Baptist  Mission 
Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission 
Christian  Literature  Society 
Church  Missionary  Society 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission    ... 
Christian  Mission  ... 
Danish  Lutheran  Mission... 
Established    Church    of  Scotland  and    Zenana 

Mission  ... 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  Ladies'  Society    ... 
Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association 
Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society    ... 
International  Missionary  Alliance 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mission 
London  Missionary  Society 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
New  Zealand  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Rajputana  Presbyterian  Mission  ...  ...  ... 

South  Australian  Baptist  Mission 
Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  ... 
Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the 

East        

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
Wesleyan  INFissionary  Society 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Independent  or  Smaller  Mission  ... 

Total... 


7 
13 

34 

5 
2i) 

8 
7 
9 

o 

24 

5 

8 

8 

2 
75 
18 
10 

4 

13 

55 

9 
12 
10 
11 
27 
127 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 
40 

3 

1 
34 

620" 


104 
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The  tblluwing  is  as  complete  a  list  of  Missionaries  who  attended  the 
Conference  as  it  has  been  possible  to  compile.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
obtain  the  names  of  all,  but  it  is  feared  that  many  have  been  omitted.  Under 
the  heading  "  Address,"  the  abbreviations  are  : — B.,  Bombay;  Bg.,  Bengal ;  M., 
Madras  ;  N.-W.  P.,  North-West  Provinces;  P.,  Panjab  ;  T.,  Travancore. 


! 

c 
o 

Work  in 

led 
bad 
atta. 

Name. 

Society. 

Town  or  District. 

^i'il 

which 

3JJ 

I*  2.Sk- 

engaged. 

Abbott,  Miss  A 

A.B.F.M. 

Bombay 

1888 

General. 

Aberley,  M.  A.,  Rev.  J. ... 

A.  L.  M. 

Guntur,  M 

1890 

District. 

Abraham,  Mr.  L 

F.  C.  M. 

Tanah,  B 

Medical. 

Do.       Mrs.  L. 

lb. 

Do.               

Adams,  M.  A.,  Rev.  A.  J. 

C.  M.  S. 

Kotayam,  T.  ... 

1890 

Educ." 

French. 

Adams,  Mrs.  A.  J.  French. 

lb. 

Do 

1890 

Aitken,  Miss  A.  S. 

I.  F.  N.S. 

Lahore  . . 

1882 

General. 

Alexander,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

F.  C.  M. 

Bombay           

1885 

Ed.  &Med. 

Rev.  W.  M. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  W.  M.... 

lb. 

Do.               

1889 

S.  S. 

Ambalavanar,  Rev.  C.  W. 

W.  M.  S. 

Madras 

1885 

Pastoral. 

Anantam,  B.A.,  Rev.  D.  . 

C.  M.  S. 

Bezwada,  M 

1871 

Evang. 

Anderson,  Rev.  H. 

B.  M.  S. 

Calcutta          

1886 

Vernacular. 

Andrew,  Rev.  A.... 

F.  C.  M. 

Chingleput,  M. 

1879 

Ev.  and  Ed. 

c. 

Do.      Mrs.  A... 

lb. 

Do.            

1879 

Zenana 

c. 

Andrews,  M.  A.,  Rev.   H. 
M. 

Andrews,  Miss  A.  M. 

A.  P.  M. 

Mainpuri,  N.-W.  P... 

1890 

General. 

S.  F.  E. 

Ludhiana,  P.  ... 

1869 

19 

Angus,  Miss  I.  M. 

B.  M.  S. 

Bhiwani,  P.    ... 

1882 

jy 

Arlikatti,  Mr.  S. 

L.  M.  S. 

Belgaum          

1889 

Evang. 

Archer,  Miss  A,  ... 

S.A.B.M. 

Furreedpore,  Bg. 

1892 

Zenana. 

Arnold,  Miss  E 

lb. 

lubna,  Bg.      ... 

1882 

General     . . . 

c. 

Ashoroft,  M.A.,  Rov.     F. 

Raj.  Pr. 

M. 
A.U.Z.M. 

Ajmere 

1884 

>> 

Bacon,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Lalitpur,  N.-W.P.   ... 

1889 

>j 

Baily,  Rev.  Y 

B.  M.  S. 

Cuttack 

1861 

>j 

Baker,  Rev.  A.  H. 

M.  E.  C. 

Bangalore      

1881 

Eng.  Ac  Vern,..' 

c. 

Do.    Mrs.  A.  H. 

lb. 

Do 

1881 

)) 

Baker,  Mr.  S 

F.  M.  A. 

Hoshangabad,  0.  P.... 

1878 

General     ... 

c. 

Baldwin,  M.  D.,  Miss  0.  A. 

Dis.  M. 

BUaspui-,  C.  P. 

1888 

Medical. 

BaUantine,  Rev.  W.  0.  ... 

A.B.F.M, 

Ahmednagar,  B. 

1875 

Med.  &  Ev. 

Banerjee,  R«t.  C.  N. 

L.  M.  S. 

Bhowanipore,  C. 

1860 

Ev.  &  Lit,,. 

A. 
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g 
o8g.M 

"Work  in 
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Society. 

Town  or  District. 

which 
engaged. 
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c 

Banurji,  M.A.,  B.I,,   Mr. 

K.  C. 
Barker,  Rev.  J.     ... 

Ch.  Samaj 

Calcutta         

Evang. 

C, 

M.  E.  C. 

NainiTal,  N.-W.P.  . 

1890 

General. 

Barrel!,  Mr.  H.  E. 

B.  M.  S. 

Byculla,  B 

1891 

Eng.  &  Vern 

Basu,  M.A.,  Mr.  Kasi  N.. 

C.  M.  S. 

Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

1881 

Educ. 

c. 

Bates,  Miss  C.  B 

I.  M.  A. 

Khamgaon,  Berar    ... 

Evang. 

Bateson,  Rev.  Y.  H. 

A.  T.  A. 

Simla 

1886 

Secty. 

Beatty,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.   ... 

I.  P.  M. 

Surat  

1865 

General     . . . 

c. 

Begg,  B.A.,  Rev.  A.  P. ... 

L.  M.  S. 

Bhowanipur,  C. 

1884 

Educ. 

Belchambera,  Miss  N.      ... 

A.U.Z.M. 

Cawnpur         

Zenana. 

Benjamin,  Mr.  Luke 

M.  E.  C. 

Mysore 

1884 

Evang. 

Do.        Mr.  S 

lb. 

Khandwa,  C.  P.       ... 

>> 

Bernard,  Miss  El. 

E.  C.  S. 

Poona  ... 

1875 

General. 

Do.      Miss  Em, 

lb. 

Do.     ...         

1878 

Educ. 

Bethell,  Miss  B. 

Vict.B.M, 

Mymensing,  Bg. 

1890 

Zen.  &  Med. 

Bewley,  Miss  A 

F.  M.  A. 

Bhopal 

1891 

Zenana. 

Bickford,  B.A.,  Miss  E.S. 

I.  M.  A. 

Berar 

1892 

Evang, 

Birkett,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  I.. 

C.  M.  S. 

Lucknow 

1888 

General. 

Bishop,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  H. . 

lb. 

Malabar          

1867 

Evang. 

Do.     Mrs.  J.  H. 

lb. 

Do.               

1868 

Educ. 

Bissell,  Rev.  H.  G. 

A.B.F.M. 

Ahmednagar,  B. 

General. 

Biswas,  Rev.  K.  C. 

C.  M.  S. 

,,, 

Do.     Rev.  P.  T. 

lb. 

Calcutta          

1868 

The'o.'Sem.. 

Blackmar,  Miss  L.  E. 

M.  E.  C. 

Hyderabad,  D. 

1873 

Zen.  &  Ed.. 

c. 

Blackstock,  M.A.,  Rev.  J. 

M.  E.  C. 

Shah  jehanpur 

1875 

Educ. 

c. 

Black-well,  Miss  F. 

B.  M.  S. 

Agra 

1889 

Zenana. 

Blair,  Miss  K.  A 

M.  E.  C. 

Calcutta          

1888 

Lit.  and  V. 

Boggess,  Rev.  Wheeler  ... 

A.  B.  M. 

Ramapatam,  M. 

1892 

Boggs,  D,  D,,  Rev.  W.  B. 

lb. 

Do 

1874 

Educ,  *     .. 

c. 

Do.     B.A.,  Mr.  W.  E... 

lb. 

Kurnool,  M 

1891 

Evang. 

Boso,    B.A.,    B.L.,    Rev. 

M.N. 
Bounsall,  Miss  L.  M. 

Ind.  M. 

Gopalgiinj,  Bg. 

1874 

j> 

A.  C. 

L.  M.  S. 

Coimbatore,  M. 

1877 

General    . . . 

c. 

Bowman,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.H. 

C.  M.  S. 

Bombay          

1889 

English. 

Do.      Mrs.  A.H. 

lb. 

Do.              

1889 

,1 

Boyd,  B.A.,  Rev.  R, 

I.  P.  M. 

Guzarat 

1884 

)> 

Do.     Mrs.  R 

lb. 

Do.              

1886 

j> 

Do.     Miss  A. 

Chr.  M. 

Bilaspur,  C.  P. 

1882 

Zenana. 

Brandon,  Miss  J.  P. 

C.  E.  Z. 

Masulipatam  ... 

1875 

General. 

Bremnor,  Mr.  J 

F.  C.  M. 

Nagpur,  C.  P. 

1885 

Educ. 

Broadhead,  Rev.  J.  R.    ... 

W.  M.  S. 

Dum  Dnm,  Bg. 

1876 

Eng.  &  Ver. 

c. 

Brook,  Rev.  G.  H. 

A.  B.  M. 

Nellore 

1892 

Evang. 

Brown,  Rev.  J.     ... 

W.M.S. 

Calcutta          

1866 

General     ... 

c. 

Do.     M.  A.,  Rev.  J.  A. 

Raj.Pr.M. 

Rajpiitana. 

1884 

Educ. 

Do.     B.  A.,Rev.J.G... 

1  C.  B.  M. 

Vuyyuru,  M  .., 

1889 

Evang. 

Do.     M.  B.,  Miss 

I   B.  M.  S. 

Delhi 

1891 

Medical. 

Browne,  Miss  I.     .. 

1  A,IT.Z.M. 

Cawnpore 

Zenana. 

Bruce,  B.A.,  Rev.  H.  J... 

A.B.F.M. 

Satara 

1863 

General. 

Do.     Miss  H.  L. 

Jb. 

Do.     

Ed.  <Sr  Zen. 

.c. 

Bruere,  Rev.  W.  W. 

M.  E.  C. 

Poona  ... 

1880 

Educ. 
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Briiere,  Mrs.  W.  W.       ...    M.  E.  C. 
Buchanan,  Rev.  Dr.  J.   ...    C.  P.  M. 

Do.         Mrs.  Dr.  J.    ...         lb. 
Buck,  M.  A.,  Rev.  P.   M.   M.  E.  C. 
Rudden,  Miss  A.  N.         ...         lb. 

Do.     MissM. L.  M.  S. 

BuUoch,  Rev.  G.  McC.  ...    L.  M.  S. 
Biu'ditt,  B.  A.,  Rev.  J.  F.  A.  B.  M. 

Burnet,  Rev.  A W.  M.  S. 

Butcher,  Rev.  J.  C.         ...    M.  E.  C. 
Butler,  Rev.  E,  T.  ...    C.  M.  S. 

Buttei-field,  Rev.  H.  W.  ...    M.  E.  C. 

Do.         Mrs.  H.  W....         Jb. 

Buttrick,  Rev.  J.  B.         ...j        Ih. 

Do.      Mrs.  J.  B.        ...         /*. 

Butts,  Miss  E.  M.  ,..  A.  F.  B.M 

Campbell,  Rev.  A.  ...    F.  C.  M. 

Do.      Rev.  J.  F.       ...    C.  P.  M. 

Do.      Mrs.  J.  F.       ...         lb. 

Do.      M.A.,        B.D.,    L.  M.  S. 
Mr.  W.  H. 

Do.      Miss  A.  ..  I.E.  N.  S. 

Do.      Bliss  M.  J.      ...  A.  U.  P.M 
Canaran,  Mrs.  S.  T.         ...  A.  B.F.  M, 

Carey,  Rev.  W B.  M.  S. 

Carlsson,  Rev.  P.  . . .  S.  E.  L.  M 

Carpenter,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.      C.  M.  S. 

N. 
Carroll,  Miss  M.  E.         .      M.  E.  C. 
Carter,  Miss  A.  F.  .['.    Ind.  M. 

Chamberlain  M.A.,  M.D.,    A.  A.  M. 

D.D.,  Rev.  J. 
Chandy,  Rev.  J.  ...CM.  S. 

Charles-worth,  Rev.  W.    '     W.  M.  S. 
Charlton,  M.A.,     Rev.   I.    C.  M.  S. 
W. 

Do.      Mrs.  I,  W.     ...       lb. 
Chatterjea,  Rev.  T.  P.     ...     L.  M.  S. 
Chatterjee,  Rev.  K.  C.     ..     A.  P.  M. 

Chatterji,  Rev.  T. L.  M.  S 

Clancy,  Rev.  R.  M   E  C 

Do,"    Mrs.  R.    ..;         '■'        'jb 
Clark,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.  H,    G.  M.  S. 
Clarke,  Miss  A.  M.  ...    Ind.  M. 

Clifford,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  .       C  M.  S. 

Do.      Mrs.  A.  Jl, 

Cole,  Rev.  F.  T.    ...         '.',[         lb. 
Colton,  Rev.  J.     ..."         *."  A.  B.F.M 
Conklin,  Rev.  C.  G.        ...    M.  E.  C 
Cook,  Rev.  A.  E.  ...        Jb. 


Poona  ... 

Ujjain 

Do 

Mussoorie 
Kumaon 
Almora,  N.-W.P. 

Do. 
Narsaravupet,  M. 
Bangalore 
Moradabad,  N.-W.' 
Krislinagar,  Bg. 
Narsinghpur,  C  P. 

Do. 
Bangalore 

Do. 
Midnapore,  Bg. 
Manbhum 
Rutlam,  C  I. 

Do. 
Cuddapah,  M. 

Bombay 
Zaferwal,  P.  ... 
Bombay 
Barisal,  Bg. 
Betul,  C.  P.    ... 
Agra    ... 

Bombay 
Do. 

Madanapalle,  M. 

Cottayam,  T. 
Ceylon 
Nuddea,  Bg.  ... 

Do. 
Calcutta  ... 

Hoshyarpur,  P. 
Calcutta 
Allahabad 

Do. 
Amritsar 
IvoUegal,  M. 
^yiahabad       . . . 

Do. 
Santal,  N.  I.  ... 
Dindigul 
Calcutta 
Secunderabad 


1885 
1888 

1867 
1866 
1887 
1874 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1887 
1891 
1891 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1871 
1876 
1877 
1884 

1874 
1885 

1885 
1881 
1890 

1889 
1892 
1859 

1875 
1887 
1889 

1889 
1854 
1861 
1879 
1SS4 
1892 
1882 
1890 
1874 
1883 
1871 
1848 
1885 


Educ. 
Medical. 

»> 
Ed.  and  Ev 
General. 


English. 
General. 

>> 

Educ. 

»> 
Evang. 

Educ. 
General. 
Ev.  &  Lit. 

Ev.  &Past. 

Ed.  &  Zen. 
Zenana. 
Educ. 
General . 
Ed.  &  Ev. 
Educ. 

General. 

Rescue. 

General. 

Pastoral. 

Evang. 

General. 

Ev.  &Past. 
General  .., 
Pastoral  . . , 
Eng.  &  Vern. 

>> 
Medical. 
Evang. 
Bp.  De.sig. 


General. 
Pastoral. 
Literary. 
English. 
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El 

Cook,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

M.E.  C. 

Secunderabad 

English. 

Cooke,  Mr.  J.  E. 

Open  Br. 

Calcutta 

'.',.... 

J  J 

. 

Cooling,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.    ... 

W.  M.  S. 

Royapettah,  M. 

1876 

Ed.  &  Sect  y. 

Core,  B.  D.,  Rev.  L.  A... 

M.  E.  C. 

Moradabad,  X.-W.  P. 

1890 

General. 

Craig,  B.A.,  Rev.  J. 

C.  B.  M. 

Godavari 

1878 

Evang.      ... 

C. 

Do.    Mrs.  J 

lb. 

Do 

1885 

Educ. 

Do.     Miss            

M.  E.  S. 

Calcutta          

Crane,  M.A.,   Rev.  H.  A. 

lb. 

Bombay 

1892 

Engli.sh . 

Do.     Mrs.  H.  A. 

lb. 

Do 

1893 

jy 

Craven,      M.A.,         B.D., 

lb. 

Luoknow        ... 

1870 

Literary. 

Rev.  T. 

Ciawiord,  Miss     

F.  C.  M. 

Bombay          

1886 

Educ. 

Davdd,  Rev.  J. 

A.  P.  M. 

Allahabad      ... 

■  ••  .  .. 

B.  &  R.  T.  S. 

Davis,  B.A.,  Rev.    J.  E. 

C.  B.  M. 

Coconada,  M. 

1887 

General. 

Dawbam,  Miss  E.  Y. 

B.  M.  S. 

Delhi 

...... 

Eng.  &  Vern. 

Day,    B.A.,    Miss    M.   E. 

M.  E.  C. 

Moradabad 

1889 

Educ. 

Do.     MissM.  M. 

A.  B.M. 

Tondiarpetta,  M.      ... 

1878 

Zenana. 

Deimler,  Rev.  J.  Gr. 

C.  M.  S. 

Bombay 

1858 

Vern. 

Do.      Mrs.  J.  G. 

lb. 

Do 

yy 

Day,  Miss  ... 

lb. 

Do.            

1892 

>> 

DeLine,  Miss  S.  M. 

M.  E.  C. 

Do 

1884 

Zenana. 

Denning,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  0. 

lb. 

Narsinghpiir,  C.  P. ... 

1891 

Evang. 

Do.       Mrs.  J.  0. 

lb. 

Do. 

j» 

De  St.  Dalmas,    Rev.    H. 

N.Z.B.M. 

Tippera,  Bg. 

1872 

Ev.&Gen... 

A. 

G.  E. 

Do.   Mrs.  H.  G.  E. 

lb. 

Do 

1882 

Zenana. 

Dence,  Miss  E 

M.  E.  C. 

Baroda 

1888 

jj 

Dey,  Rev.  K.  C , 

C.  M.  S. 

Nuddea,  Bg 

1882 

Pastoral. 

Dhalwani,  Rev.  K.  M.    ... 

A.  B.F.M. 

Satara,  B. 

1856 

Evang. 

Diez,  Rev.  C.  A.  E. 

Bas.  M, 

Canara            

1851 

General. 

Donaldson,  Miss  E. 

A.  P.M. 

DehraDoon,  N.  I.   ... 

Educ. 

Doss,  Rev.  M.  L. 

L.  M.  S. 

Calcutta 

1864 

Ed.  &Ev.... 

C. 

Do.  Mrs.  M.  L. 

lb. 

Do 

1864 

Evang. 

Douglas,  M. A.,  Rev.  J.  ... 

F.  C.  M. 

Nagpur,  C.  P. 

1878 

Evang. 

Do.    Mrs.  J 

lb. 

Do. 

1879 

Drake,  Rev,  J.    ... 

Ind.  M. 

Berar 

Ev.&Ed. 

Dryden,  Miss  F.  M. 

A.  L.  M. 

Guntur,  M 

1883 

Educ. 

Dunkill,  Miss  H 

W.  M.  S. 

Bangalore 

1885  jZenana&Ed. 

Dimlop,  Miss  J 

A.  P.  M. 

Saharanpur    ... 

1889 

>> 

Durand,  Dr.  C.  S. 

Chr.  M. 

Harda,  C.  P. 

1889 

Med,  and 

Gen. 

Do.       Mrs.  C.  S. 

lb. 

Do. 

General     ... 

c. 

Durrant,  M.A.,  Rev.  G.JB. 

C.  M.  S. 

Allahabad      

1876 

Sectry. 

Do.       Mrs.  G.  B. 

lb. 

Do. 

1888 

Duthie,  Rev.  J 

L.  M.  S. 

Nagercoil,  F. 

1856 

Educ.'" 

Dutt,  Mr.  G.  C 

lb. 

Calcutta 

1867 

Evang. 

Diitton,  Mr.  T.  E. 

I.  M.  A. 

Akola,  Berar 

1892 

»> 

Dyer,  Mr.  A.  S. 

Ind.  M. 

Bombay 

1889 

Literary. 

Do.   Miss  M.  E. 

lb. 

Do. 

1889 

Lit.  &  Ev. 
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Easton,  Miss  S. 

A.U.Z.M. 

Calcutta          

1886 

Zenana 

Edwards,  Rev.  T.  R.       ... 

B.  M.  S. 

Serarapore,  Bg. 

1879 

Educ. 

Ekholm,  Mr.  F.  G. 

S,  F.  M. 

;  Betul,  C.P 

1884 

Evang. 

Ellis,  Rev.  J.  R. 

W.  M.  S. 

1  Madras            

1883 

Eng.  &  Ver. 

EUwood,  Rev.  J.  P. 

C.  M.  S. 

Meerut,  N.-W.  P.    ... 

1871 

Ev.  &Ed. 

Elsam,  Rev.  C.  G. 

M.  E,  C. 

Kampti,  C.  P. 

1888 

Ver.  &  Eng. 

Embleton,  Miss  M.  M.    ... 

A.  P.  M. 

Sialkot,  P 

1891 

Zenana. 

Ericksou,  Rev,  C. 

I.  M.  A. 

Berar               

1892 

Evang. 

Ernsberger,  M.  D.,  Miss  I. 

M.  E.  C. 

Baroda            

Medical. 

Ernst,  M.D,,  Miss  A.      ... 

A.U.Z.M. 

Calcutta          

1890 

7> 

Ewart,  Miss  M 

C.  E.  Z. 

Bangalore      

Zenana. 

Ewing,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.C.R. 

A.  P.  M. 

Lahore 

1879 

Educ. 

Fairbank,     B.A.,      B.D., 

A.B.F.M. 

Amednagar 

1886 

Ev.  &  Ed. 

Rev.  H. 

Do.          M.A.,  D.  D., 

lb. 

Bombay          

1846 

General. 

Rev.  S.  B. 

FaiTar,  M.B.,  B.  S.,  Miss 

B.  M.  S. 

Bhiwani,  P 

1891 

Medical. 

E.  M. 

Faye,  M.D.,  Miss  T. 

A,  B.  M. 

Nellore            

1891 

Med.  &  Zen. 

Ferries,  Miss  C.  J. 

Fr.  Meth. 

Berar 

Evang. 

Ferris,  Rev.  G.  H. 

A.  P.  M. 

Kolhapur,  S.  M.  C.  ... 

1879 

it 

Findlaj,    M.  A.,  Rev.  W. 

H. 
Fletcher,  Miss  G.  M. 

W.  M.  S. 

Tanjore 

1882 

General. 

B.  M.  S. 

Gurgaon,  P 

1885 

>i 

Folsom,    Miss  E.  A. 

C.  B.  M. 

Cocanada,  M. 

•  •« 

Eng.  Ed. 

Foote,   M.A.,  Rev.  F.  W. 

M.  E.  C. 

Naini  Tal,  N.-W.  P. 

1884 

Educ. 

Forman,  Rev.  J    N. 

A.  P,  M. 

Fatehgarh,  N.-W.  P. 

1882 

Evang. 

Fox,  M.A.,B.D.'  Rev.D.O. 

M.  E.  C. 

Poona     . 

1872 

M                        ... 

Do.  M.A.,Pli.D.,Mrs.D.O. 

lb. 

Do. 

1881 

>> 

Do.  Miss  M. 

B.  M.  S. 

Delhi 

1891 

Zenana. 

Frankland,  Miss  E. 

F.  M.  A. 

Sohagpur         

Ed.  &  Zen. 

Frater,  Rev.  W.  D. 

W.  M.  S. 

Faizabad,  0 

1887 

Evang. 

Do.     Mrs.  W.  D. 

lb. 

Do. 

Ev.  &  Ed. 

Frease,  Rev.  E.  F. 

M.  E.  C. 

Baroda            

1888 

General. 

Fritchley,  Mrs.  R.  N.  G... 

lb. 

Bombay 

Zenana. 

Frohnmeyer,  Rev.  L.  J.... 

Bas.  M. 

Malabar          

1876 

Ed.  &  Past. 

Fuller,    M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev. 

I.  M.  A. 

Berar  ...         ...             j 

1882 

Ev.  &  Ed. 

M.  B. 

1 

Gange,    Miss  A 

B.  M.  S. 

Delhi   ...         

Educ. 

Garden,  Rev.  J.  H. 

M.  E.  C. 

Hyderabad,  Deccan... 

1884 

Evang.         ! 

Do.      Mrs.  J.  H.          .'.[ 

Ih. 

Do 

»> 

Gardner,  Jliss  H. 

F.  C.  M. 

Bombay 

1885 

Educ. 

Do.        Miss  S.  J.          .." 

A.U.Z.M. 

Calcutta 

1879 

Secty. 

Garside,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.   ... 

C.  B.  M. 

Tani,  M i 

1888 

Evang, 

Do.   Mrs.  R. 

lb. 

Do 

Educ. 

Gates,  Rev,  L.  S 

A.B.F.M. 

Sholapur,  B.  ... 

1875 

Evang, 

Do.     Mrs.  L.  S. 

lb. 

Do.             i 

1875 

1 

Geisinger,  Miss   H. 

A.  P.  M. 

Dehra  Doon,  N.  I.    ... 

Zenana .        i 

Giddings,  Miss  C.  C.       ...i 

lb. 

Mussoorie        

Educ.            \ 

Gilbert,  Miss  M.  T.          ...' 

Ans.  B.  M. 

Calcutta          i 

J  882 

General      ... 
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Gilchrist,  Miss  J. 

F.  C.  M. 

Gii-idih,  E.  I.  R.       .. 

.    1890 

Educ. 

Do.       Miss  M.S.      ... 

lb. 

Do.              

.    1890 

Evaug. 

Gilder,  Rev.  G.  K. 

M.  E.  C. 

Hyderabad,  Deccan.. 

1874 

Eno-.  &  Ver 

Gill,  Rev.  C.  H 

0.  M.  S. 

Jubbulpore 

1887  '  General. 

Do.   Miss  A.  E 

L.  M.  S. 

Benares 

1887 

Ed.  &  Zeu. 

Gladwin,  Rev.  W.  J.       ... 

Ind.  M. 

Bombay 

1871 

Literary    . . . 

A. 

Goheen,  Rev.  J.  M. 

A.  P.  M. 

Kolhapur        

1875 

Ed.  &  Ev. 

Goldsmith,     M.A.,      Rev. 

C  M.  S. 

Madras            

1879 

Div.  Sch.  ... 

C. 

H.  D. 

Goray,  Mr.  M 

lb. 

Bombav 

Pastoral. 

Gordon,  Mr.  E.  M. 

Chr.  M. 

Mungeii,  C.  P. 

1891 

Evang. 

Do.     'Miss  J.  P. 

A.  B.F.M. 

Satara 

1890 

Ed.  k  Zeu. 

Gow,  Miss  J 

U.  P.  M. 

Rajputana 

1888 

Zenana. 

Graham,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A. 

E.  C.  S. 

Darjeeliug      

1889 

General. 

Do.      Rev.  J.  P. 

A.  P.  M. 

SangH,  S.  M.  C.       ... 

1875 

Evaug. 

Gray,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  S.  ... 

C.  M.  S. 

Lucknow 

1891 

Do.    M.A.,  Rev.  R.  M  .. 

F.  C.  M. 

Bombay 

English. 

Grenon,  Rev.  W.  H. 

M.  E.  C. 

Nagpur,  C.  P. 

i'885 

Eng.&Vern. 

Griffin,  Rev.  Z.  F. 

A.F.  B.M. 

Orissa  ... 

1883 

GulUford,  Rev.  H. 

W.  M.  S. 

Bangalore      

1877 

Ed.' &  Lit. 

Hahn,  Rev.  C.  H.  P.  F.... 

Goss.  M. 

Chota-Nagpui- 

1868 

General. 

Haigh,  Rev.  H.    ... 

W.  M.  S. 

Mysore 

1874 

Ev.  &  Lit. 

Hansen,  Rev.  N.  P. 

D.  L.  M. 

s.  Arcot     ...     ;;; 

1889 

Evang. 

Hannay,  Miss  M.  R, 

C.  E.  Z. 

Krishnagar,  Bg. 

1886 

y  T 

Harding,  M. A.,  Rev.  C... 

A.  B.F.M. 

Sholapur,  B. 

1857 

General     ... 

A. 

Do.       Mrs.  C. 

lb. 

Do.      

1869 

9  J 

Harriss,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A. 

C.  M.  S. 

Poena 

1886 

Div.  Sch. 

Do.      Mrs.  J.  A. 

lb. 

Do 

1891 

General. 

Hart,  Miss  D 

M.  E.  C, 

Baroda 

1889 

Zenana. 

Haskew,  M.D.,  Miss  J.  ... 

I.  F.  N.  S. 

LucknoAV        

1888 

Medical. 

Hawker,  Rev.  J.  G. 

L.  M.  S. 

Belgaum         

1865 

Evang. 

Hazen,  Rev.  A 

A.  B.  F.M. 

Sholapur,  B.  ... 

1847 

General. 

Heafer,  Miss  L 

M.  E.  C. , 

Hyderabad,  D. 

Eng.  Ed. 

Haythonithwaite,     M.A., 

C.  M.  S. 

Agra 

1890 

Educ. 

Rev.  J, 

Heinricks,  Rev.  J.           ... 

A.  B.  M. 

Kistna 

1889 

Evang.          1 

Henderson,  M.A,,  Rev.  R. 

I.  P.  M. 

Broach 

1890 

Past.  &  Ev. 

Do.        Mrs.  R. 

lb. 

Du.               

1890 

Evang. 

Do.  M.D.,  Miss  A.  E. 

F.  C.  M. 

Nagpur,  C.  P.          ...1 

1890 

Medical. 

Hewes,  Rev.  G.  C. 

M.  E.  0. 

Lucknow        ... 

1891 

Educ. 

Hill,  Mr.  C.  B 

lb. 

Poona... 

5  ) 

Hoch,  Rev.  M 

Bas.  M. 

Maugalore     

i87'6 

5  ) 

Hocken,  Rev.  C.  H. 

W.  M.  S. 

Bangalore      

1872 

Vem.  &  Ed. 

Holdsworth,   M.A.,    Rev. 

lb. 

Mysore           

1884 

Educ. 

W.  W. 

HoUiday,  A.M.,  Rev.  T.  E. 

A.U.P.M. 

Gurdaspur     

1889 

Evang. 

HoUister,  Rev.  W.  H.     ... 

M.  E.  C. 

Mysore            

1888 

Ed.  &  Past. 

Do.      Mrs.  W.  H.     ... 

lb. 

Do.              

Zen.  &  Orph. 

Holmes,  Miss  E.  L. 

I.  M.  A. 

Berar  ... 

1892 

Evang. 

Holten,  Rev.  £.  P. 

A.  B.F.M. 

Madura          

j> 
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Hooper,  D.D.,  Rev.   W... 

C.  M.  S. 

Jubbulpore,  C .  P.     . . . 

1861 

Lit.&Ev.... 

C. 

Do.      Mrs.   W. 

lb. 

Do 

1883 



Hopkins,  M.A.,   Rev.   G. 

F. 
Hoskins,    M.A.,     Ph.D., 

M.  E.  C. 

Jubbulpore,  C.  P.     ... 

1888 

Eng. 

lb. 

Cawnpore       

1868 

General     ... 

C. 

Rev.  R. 

Do.     Mrs.  E 

Ih. 

Do 

1868 

J) 

Hudson,    B.A.,  Rev.   .T  .. 

W.  M.  S. 

Bangalore 

18G4 

Hume,  M.A.,  Rev.    R.  A. 

A.B.F.  M. 

Ahmednagar,  B. 

1874 

Theoi.  Sem. 

c. 

Do.     Mrs.  R.  A. 

lb. 

Do. 

1882 

Gen.  &  Lit. 

Hunt,  Miss  E.  A. 

C.  E.  Z. 

Calcutta 

1882 

General. 

Husband,    F.R.C.S.,  kc, 

U.  P.  M. 

Ajmere           

1870 

Medical. 

Rev  J. 

Do.      Mrs.  J. 

lb. 

Do.              

1870 

General. 

Hutchison,  Miss  C. 

A.  P.  M. 

Mussoorie 

Educ. 

Irwin,  Rev.  J.  M. 

lb. 

Kolhapore,  S.  M.  C. 

1890 

>) 

Do.    Miss  R 

lb. 

Do 

...... 

>> 

Jack,  M.A.,  Mr.  J. 

F.  C.  M. 

Bombay 

1885 

j> 

Jackson,  Mr.  J.    ... 

C.  M.  S. 

Bombay 

1867 

James,  Rev.  VV.  B. 

B.  M.  S. 

'Jalpaiguri,  Bg. 

1878 

Evang. 

c. 

Jamieson,  Rev.  "W.  J.     ... 

C.  P.  M. 

Ncemuch,  C.  T. 

1890 

Ev.  &  Ed. 

Do.       Miss  M. 

lb. 

Do 

1888 

Zen.  &  Ed. 

.Jervis,  Mr.  G.  S 

I.  P.  M. 

Surat 

1879 

Educ. 

Jigajinee,  Rev.  P.  S. 

L.  M.  S. 

Belgaum         

1861 

General. 

John,  Rev.  S. 

C.  M.  S. 

Madras 

1856 

Evang. 

Jolinsou,  M.D.,Rev.  T.  S. 

M.  E.  C. 

Jubbulpore,  C.  P.     ... 

1862 

General 

A. 

Do.        Mrs.  T.  S. 

lb. 

Do 

1862 

Eng.  &  Ver. 

JoUv,  Mr.  J 

A.  P.  M. 

Sangli,  S.  M.  C.       ... 

1891 

Industr. 

Do".  Mrs.  J 

lb. 

Do.              

1891 

Educ. 

Jones,  Rev.  D 

B.  M.  S. 

Patna 

1874 

General 

C. 

Do.    M.  A.,  Rev.  J.  P. 

A.B.F.M. 

Madura           

1878 

Theol.  Sem. 

c. 

Do.    M.A.,       Rev.     P. 

C.  M.  S. 

Calcutta 

1885 

Secty. 

Ireland. 

Kale,  Rev.  G 

M.  E.  C. 

Bombay          

1888 

Pastoral. 

KeaUey,  Miss  L.   ... 

S.A.B.M. 

Pubia,  Bg 

Zenana. 

Keeler,  Miss  A.    C. 

M.  E.  C. 

Rangoon          

Educ. 

KeUett,  M.A.,  Rev.  F.W.. 

W.  M.S. 

Madi-as            

1892 

JJ 

Kember,  Rev.  T. 

C.  M.  S. 

Palamcottah 

1865 

Theol.  Sem. 

Kemper,  Miss  H.  L. 

M.  E.  C. 

Moradabad,  N.-W.  P. 

1892 

Educ. 

Kennedy,  Miss  M.  R, 

lb. 

Bombay 

1891 

" 

Kerry,  Rev.  G. 

B.  M.  S. 

Calcutta          

1856 

Secty. 

A.  C. 

Khandaji,  Rev.  G. 

M.  E.  C. 

Igatpuri,  B 

1877 

Pastoral    . . . 

G. 

Kielhnan,  Rev.  A. 

lb. 

Calcutta 



Evang. 

King,  B.D.,  Rev.  W.  L... 

lb. 

Vepery,  M.     ... 

1888 

Lit.  &  Ev. 

Kingsbury,  Miss  M. 

Chr.  M. 

Bilaspur.  C.  P. 

1882 

Educ. 

Kistler,  Miss  S.  R. 

A.  L.  M. 

Guntur,  M.     ...         ... 

1888 

Ed.  &  Ev. 

Knott,  Rev.  A.  E. 

W.  M.  S. 

Bombay 

1891 

EngUsb. 

Kugler,  M.D.,  Miss  A.  S.. 

A.  L.  M. 

Guntur,  M 

1883 

Medical. 

Kullman,  A.  13.,  Rev.  A. 

M.  E.  C. 

Calcutta          

1893 

Evang. 

Kyle,  Miss  T,  J. 

Th. 

Bareilly,  N.-W.  r.  ... 

1886 

Educ. 
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0)  g.^te: 

engaged. 

Atti 
Alia 
orCa 

Laker,  Mr.  J 

M.E.  C. 

Mhow,  C.  I 

Evang. 

Lamb,  Rev.  J. 

E.  C.  S. 

Calcutta 

Educ. 

Lash,  Rev.  A.  H. 

C.  M.  S. 

Kotayam,  T 

1867 

Theol.  Sem. 

Lauck, B.  A.,  Miss  A.  J... 

M.  E.  C. 

Cawnpore 

1893 

Educ. 

Lawson,  Rev.  J.  C. 

lb. 

Sitahpur,  O.  ... 

1881 

Evang.  Ed. 

C. 

Do.      Mrs.  J.  C. 

lb. 

Do.        

1881 

Bdg.  Sch. 

c. 

Do.      M.A.,MissA.  E.. 

lb. 

Bareilly,  N.-W.  P.    .. 

1886 

Zen.  and  Ed. 

Do.      MissC.  H. 

lb. 

Bombay          

Zenana. 

Lay,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Rev.  C. 

W. 

Do.    Mrs.C.  W 

A.B.F.M. 

Ahmednagar  ... 

1890 

General. 

K. 

Do 

1890 

Educ. 

Lazarus,  B.  A.,  Rev.  J.  ... 

D.  L.  M. 

Madra.s           

1881 

General. 

Do.       Mrs.  J 

Ih. 

Do. 

1885 

Zen.  and  Ed. 

Lee,  Mr.  S.  Gr 

W.  M.  S. 

Colombo          

1887  1 

Educ. 

LeFeuvre,  Mr.  A. 

C.  M.  S. 

Nuddea,  Bg 

1889 

Evang. 

Le  Quesne,  Rev.  W.  R.  ... 

L.  M.  S. 

Calcutta           

1886 

,, 

Do.        Mrs.  W.  R.  ... 

lb. 

Do 

1889 

)3 

Levering,  M.  D.,  Mr.  F.  H. 

A.  B.M. 

Nellore            

1892 

Lewis,  Mr.  M 

M.  E.  C. 

Mysore 

1886 

Evang. 

Little,  Rev.  T 

W.  M.  S. 

Madras           

1879 

)> 

Lloyd,  Miss 

T.  F.  N.S. 

Bombay 

1888 

Zenana. 

Longhurst,  Mrs.  M.  A.   ... 

E.  C.  S. 

Madras 

1882 

General. 

Loshrudya,  Mr.  N. 

M.  E.  C. 

Kolar,  M 

Evang. 

Luke,  Rev.  T 

W.  M.  S 

Tunkur           

Pastoral. 

Lundborg,  Rev.  N.  E.     ... 

S.E.  L.M. 

Saugor,  C.  P. 

1879 

Secty. 

Lyon,  Rev.  J 

M.  E.  C. 

Ajmere 

1879 

Eng.  &  Ver. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  J.  A.  D. 

J. 
Mackichan,    M.A.,   D.D., 

C.  L.  S. 

Calcutta          

1878 

Literary    ... 

c. 

F.  C.  M. 

Bombay 

1875 

Educ. 

Rev.  D. 

Do.       Mrs.  D. 

lb. 

Do.               

General. 

Do.       MLss  M. 

E.  C.  S. 

Gujrat,  P 

1893 

Zenana  Ed. 

Macmillan,  Miss  H.  M.  ... 

Ind.  M. 

Bombay          

1892 

Rescue. 

Macphail,  M.A.,  M.B.,   C. 

F.  C.  M. 

Chakai,  Bg 

1889 

Medical. 

M.,  Mr.  J.  M. 

Do.       L.R.C.S.,    &c. 

//;. 

Royapuram,  M. 

1888 

M 

Miss  A.  M. 

Malhar,  Rev.  D.  G. 

lb. 

Poona  

1885 

Past.  &  Ev. 

Do.     Mrs.  D.  G. 

lb. 

Do.     ...         

1885 

General. 

Mansell,  M.A.,B.D.,  D.D., 

M.  E.  C. 

Mussoorie 

1862 

>> 

Rev.  H. 

Do.      M.A.,  M.D.,  Mrs. 

H. 
Do.      M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev. 

lb. 

Do 

1873 

)> 

lb. 

Lucknow 

1889 

Educ. 

W.  A. 

Manley,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  R. 

A.  B.  M. 

Nellore            

1879 

Evang. 

Man  waring,  Rev.  A. 

0.  M.  S. 

Bombay           

1879 

General. 

Martin,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  H. 

A.U.P.M. 

Gujranwala 

18S8 

Evang. 

Masaji,  Rev.  S 

A.  P.  M. 

Koihapur,  S.  M.  C.  ... 

1881 

Pastoral. 

McBumir,  Miss  S 

M.  E.  C. 

Cawnpore       

1888 

Eny.  Ed. 

105 
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1-1^ 


Work  in 

whicli 
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■73 '2  -S 


Chr.  M. 

M.  E.  C. 
A  B.  M. 
M.  E.  C. 

Chr.  M. 

A.  B.r.M, 

F.  C.  M. 

lb. 

lb. 

F.  C.  M. 

Ind.  M. 

A.B.F.M. 

Ih. 
Ind.  M. 

lb 


McCahon,  Miss  E A.U.P.M, 

McCann,  Mr.R Y.M.C.A, 

McConaughy,    M.A.,  Mr.         lb. 

D. 
McGavran,      B.A.,     Rev. 

J.  G. 
McGregor,  Rev.  J. 
McLaurin,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  . 
MeMahon,  B.A.,   Rev.    J. 

T. 
Mevill,  M.D.,  Miss  A.     ... 

Millara,  Miss  A 

Miller,  Rev.  A 

Do.       LL.D.,  C.    I.   E., 
Rev.  W. 

Do.       Miss  I 

Do.       MissR 

MiUett,  Miss  H.  M. 

Modak,  Mr.  S 

Do.      Mrs.  S 

Mody,  Rev.  M.  H. 
Do.     L.     L.     A.,     Mrs. 
M.  H. 
MofEat,  M.  A.,    B.Sc,  Mr. 

A. 
Moore,  Rev.  "W.  A. 
Morrison,  M.  A.,  Rev.  W. 

J.  P. 
Mortimer,  Rev.  E. 
Do.        Mrs.  E. 
Morton,  Rev.  T.  E.  F.     ... 

Do.     Mrs.  T.  E.  F.    ... 

Moses,  Miss  L.      ...  ... 

Muller,  Rev.  M.  O.  A.    ... 

Mulvaney,  Miss  S.  L. 
Murdock,  LL.D,,  Mr.  John 
Nash,  Miss  A. 
Nath,  Rev.  P.  C. ... 

Nathoji,  Rev.  T.  ... 

Do.      Mrs.  T.   ... 

Navalkar,  Rev.  G. 
Neelam,  Mr.  R.     ... 

Neeld,    B.  D.,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Do.      Mrs.  F.  L. 

Neele,     Miss  E 

Do.       Miss  H.  J. 
Newson,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Re\ 
J.  E. 

Nisbet,  Miss  H 

Nowroji,  Rev.  D. 


F. 

CM. 

Ind.  M. 

A. 

P.M. 

W 

M.S. 

lb. 

M. 

E.G. 

lb. 

F. 

CM. 

Ind.  M.    1 

C. 

E.  Z. 

C. 

L.  S. 

M 

E.G. 

W 

M.  S. 

A.B.F.M.  1 

lb. 

F. 

G.M. 

A. 

L.M. 

M 

E.  C. 

lb. 

0. 

M.  S. 

lb. 

M 

.E.G. 

Y.W.C.A. 

F. 

CM. 

SialkotP.       ... 
Bombay  ,,, 

Madras 

Harda,  CP.  ... 

Jabalpur 

Bangalore 

Kumaon 

Bilaspur,  C  P. 
Bombay 

Scotland 
Madras 

Nagpur,  G.  P. 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Ahmednagar,  B. 

r>o. 

Bombay 

Do 

Madras 

Berar  

Dehra  Dun,  N.-W.  P. 

Bombay 

Do.  

Hurda,  C.  P. 

Do. 
Poona 
Berar 

Calcutta  

Madras 
Narsingpore,  C.  P.   ... 

Calcutta         

Bombay 

Do.  

Alibag,  B 

Guntur  

BareHy,  N.-W.  P.    ... 

Do 

Calcutta         

Do. 
Cavfnpore 

Calcutta 
Bombay 


1875 
1892 
1889 

1891 


1870 
1871 

1889 
1887 
1859 
1862 


1886 
1878 
1878 

1892 


1866 

1883 

1874 
1881 

1892 
1876 
1844 


1856 

1881 
1881 
1892 
1865 
1891 

1892 
1847 


Edvic. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Educ. 

Evang. 

Literary. 

Evang. 

Medical. 
Educ. 
Com  tee. 
Educ. 

Zenana. 

Evang. 

Educ. 
Evang . 
Ed.  and  Ev. 

Educ. 

Evang. 
Eng.  &  Vern. 

English. 


Hosp. 

General. 

Evang. 

Literary    . . . 

Zenana. 

Past.and  Ev, 

Pastoral. 


G. 
A.  C. 


A.  C. 


General. 
Educ. 

Theol.  Sem 
Educ. 


English. 

Y.W.C.A. 

General 


A. 


C. 
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<^  u 
^  o 

Nowroji,   Mrs.  D. 

F.  0.  M. 

Bombay          

Do.         Miss  I.  ... 

Il>. 

Do.              

1886 

Zenana. 

Do.        Miss  L. 

lb. 

Do.              

1886 

j^ 

Oakley,  Rev.  E.  S. 

L.  M.  S. 

Almora,  N.-W.  P.  ... 

... 

Educ. 

O'Brieu,  B.A.,  Mr.  G.     ... 

F.  M.  A. 

Hoshangabad,  C.P.... 

1891 

Educ. 

Oliver,  M.D.,  Miss  M.     ... 

C.  P.  M. 

Indore,  C.  I.... 

... 

Medical. 

Olver,  Rev.  G.  W. 

W.  M.  S. 

Loudon           

Secty. 

Orbison,  Miss  A 

A.  P.  M. 

Saharanpiu"    ... 

1890 

Zenana. 

Organe,  Rev.  S.  W. 

B.F.B.S. 

Madras            

1867 

Secty.       • 

Osborne,  Rev.  D.  ... 

M.  E.  C. 

Mussoorie 

1873- 

General     ... 

A.  C. 

Padfield,  B.D.,  Rev.  J.  E. 

C.  M.  S. 

Masulipatam ... 

1868 

Theol.  Sem. 

Padmanji,  Rev,  B. 

F.  C.  M. 

Bombay 

1867 

Literary. 

Panes,  Rev.  J.  B..., 

C.  M.  S. 

Khammamett 

1883 

Ev.  &  Past. 

Park,  Mr.  G.W 

M.  E.  C. 

Bombay 

Evang. 

Parker,  Rev.  A 

L.  M.  S. 

Benares           

1887 

Ed.  &  Ev. 

Do.    Mrs.  A.    ,,, 

Il>. 

Do.              

1888 

Zen.  &  Ed. 

Do.     D.D.,  Rev.  E.  W. 

M.  E.  C. 

Lucknow 

1859 

General     ... 

A.  C. 

Do.     Mrs.  E.  W. 

lb. 

Do.              

1859 

Evang. 

Parks,  Miss  M.  C. 

A.U.P.M. 

Siaikot,  P 

1892 

Zenana. 

Parson,  Rev.  J.     

W.  M.  S. 

Lvicknow        

1882 

Theol.  Sem. 

Parsons,  Rev.  G.  H. 

C.  M.  S. 

Calcutta          

1879 

Evang.      ... 

C. 

Paul,  Rev.  S 

lb. 

Tinnevelly      

1874 

Pastoral. 

Paxton,  Miss  J 

F.  C.  M. 

Poona  ... 

... 

Educ. 

Peattie,  M.A.,    Rev.  J.  C. 

lb. 

Madras 

1884 

Secty. 

Peel,  Rev.  W.G 

C.  M.S. 

Bombay          

1880 

,,             ... 

0. 

Do.  Mrs.  W.G 

lb. 

Do.               

1880 

..... 

C. 

Penn,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  C.  .. 

lb. 

Masulipatam ... 

1892 

Educ. 

Perkins,  Miss  M.  R. 

A.B.F.M. 

Madura,  M 

... 

Ed.  &  Zen. 

PeiTine,  B.A.,  Miss  F.M. 

M.  E.  C. 

Lucknow         

1889 

Educ. 

Peter,  Rev.  D.  A 

C.  M.  S. 

Madras            

1885 

Pastoral. 

Peters,  Mr.  R.J. 

C.  P.M. 

Indore...          

... 

Educ. 

Phillips,       M.A.,      M.D., 

S.  S.  IT. 

Calcutta 

1865 

S.  Sch.      ... 

C. 

LL.B.,  Mr.  J.  L. 

Do.       Rev.  M. 

L.  M.  S. 

Madras            

1862 

General     . . . 

c. 

Do.      Miss  H.  P.     ... 

A.F.B.M. 

Orissa  ...         ...         ... 

1878 

Zen.  &  Ed. 

Do.      MissN.  M.     ... 

lb. 

Do 

1881 

)> 

c. 

Pickarcl,  Miss  E 

A.U.Z.M. 

Cawnpore       

... 

Zenana. 

Do.       Miss  L. 

lb. 

Do 

... 

» 

Pike,  Miss  S.  R 

F.  M.  A. 

Hosbangabad,  C.  P ... 

... 

>» 

Plumb,  Miss  T 

E.  C.  S. 

Siaikot            

1883 

Zen.  and  Ed. 

Plunkett,  Miss  L. 

F.  C.  M. 

Poona  

... 

5) 

Poynter,  Miss  E.  S. 

I.  F.  N,  S. 

Allahabad 

Zenana. 

Prautch,  Rev.  A.  W. 

M.  E.  C. 

Thana,  B 

1884 

Evang. 

Do.      Mrs.  A.  W. 

Ih. 

Do 

1890 

General. 

Prentice,  Miss  S.  B.  G.  ... 

I.  F.  N.  S. 

Bombay 

1892 

Educ. 

Rahator,  Rev.  S 

W.  M.  S. 

Bombay          

Pastoral. 

Rambo,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Ghr.  M. 

Bilaspur,  C.  P. 

-.. 

Evang. 

Ramsay,  Mr.  W.  J. 

I.  M.  A. 

Berar 

1881 

j> 

Reade,  Miss  F.  M. 

Ind.  M. 

Arcot  ... 

1875 

General. 

Redman,  Rev.  J.  .,. 

C.  M.  S. 

Hyderabad,  S. 

1880 

Ed.  &  Ev. 
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r^^  a 

0  a  a 

^  o 


c. 

M 

s. 

w. 

M 

s. 

F 

C. 

M. 

E 

.  C 

.  s. 

S.  E.  L.M.I 

F 

C. 

M. 

E 

C. 

S. 

M 

.  E 

c. 

C. 

M. 

s. 

B 

as. 

M, 

C. 

M. 

S. 

I. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

c. 

M. 

M 

E. 

lb 

C. 

B. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

E. 

c. 

B. 

M. 

n 

s. 

Redman,  Mrs.  J.  ... 
Rees,  Rev.  D.  A.  ... 
Reid,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev.  d! 

Do.  Miss  C.  A. 
Rensaa,  Rev.  M. 
Revie,  M.B.,  CM. j  Rev.  D, 

Rice,  Rev.  H 

Richards,  M.A,  Rev.  I.  A, 
Do.        Rev.  W.  J.      ... 

Ritter,  Rev.  G 

Roberts,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  A, 

Do.      MissS 

Robertson,   M.B.,    M.    C, 
Rev.  A 
Do.         Miss  I. 
Robinson,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Do.       Mrs.  J.  E. 

Rocke,  Miss  N , 

Rockey,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Rev 
N.  L. 
Do.      M.A.,  Mrs.  N.  L, 
Rooke,  Miss  A.  E. 
Rouse,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 

Do.    Mrs.  G.  H.     '      ... 

Row,  Rev.  I.  J A.  I.  E.  S 

Do.  Mrs.  T.  J lb. 

Royle,  Miss  E.       ...  I.  M.  A 

RusseU,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  M.  F.  C.  M. 
Do.  B.A.,  Rev.  N.  H.  C.  P.  M. 
Do.     Mrs.  N.  H.  lb. 

Ruthguist,  Mr.  J.  '   S.  E.  L.  M 

Sadtler,  Miss  A.  L.  ...    A.  L.  M. 

Sanders,  Rev.  C.  M.         ...  A.B.  F.M 
Sandilands,    M.A.,   M.B.,    F.  C.  M.. 

CM.,  Rev.  J. 
Sangle,  Mr.  A.  M.  ...A.B. F.M. 

Do.     Miss  S lb. 

Saptal,  Rev.  D.     ...  lb. 

Sarkar,  Mr.  C  P.  K.  ...  C  M.  S. 
Sawday,  Rev.  G.  W.  .  .  W.  M.  S. 
Scott,  M.A.,  B.D.,   Ph.D.,    M.  E.  C. 

Rev.  J.  E. 
Do.     Rev.  R.      ...  F.  CM. 

Do,     Mrs.  R.       ...  lb. 

Do.    M.A.,  D.D.,     Rev."   M.  E.  C. 

T.J. 
Do.     Mrs.  T.  J.  ...  lb. 

Do.     Miss  F.  A lb. 

Scudder,  M.A,,  Rev.  E.  cl    A.  A.  M. 


Hyderabad  S. 
Mysore 
Calcutta 
Dar  jeeling 
Betul,  C  P.  ... 
Wardha,  C  P. 
Madi-as 
Mysore 

Allepy,  T.      ... 
Udapi,  M. 

Nasik 

Gujerat 
Nagpur,  C  P. 

Do. 
Poona  ... 

Do 

Delhi 

Shahjahanpur 

Do. 

Delhi 

Calcutta 

Do. 
Poona  ... 

Do 

Berar  ... 
Madras 
Mhow,  C  T.  ... 

Do. 
Chhindwara,  C.  P. 
Guntur,  M.    ... 
Jaffna,  C 
Bhandara,  C.  P. 

Bombay 
Ahmednagar,  B. 

Do. 
Nuddea,  Bg.  ... 
Tunkur,  M.     ... 
Muttra,  N.-W.  P. 

Bombay 

Do. 
Bareilly,  N.-W.  P. 

Do. 
Lucknow 
North  Arcot    . . . 


1880 
1876 
1891 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1869 
1879 
1871 
1869 
1869 
1883 
1885 

1889 
1874 

1890 
1885 

1885 
1883 
1862 

1869 
1876 
1876 
1892 
1887 
1891 
1892 
1885 
1890 

I'sss 


1876 
1873 

1879 

1863 

1863 
1890 


Ed.  &  Zen. 

Evang. 

English. 

Zenana. 

Evang. 

Medical. 

General 

Past.  &  Ev. 

Evang. 

Pastoral. 

General     . . . 

Medical. 

Med.  &  Ed. 


General. 
English. 
Zen.  &  Ed. 
Evang. 

Educ. 
Zen.  &  Ed. 
General     . . , 

Zenana. 
Secy.  &  Ev. 


Evang. 
Educ. 
Ev.  &  Ed. 

>> 
Evang. 
Educ. 
Pastoral. 
Medical, 

Literary. 
Zenana. 
Pastoral. 
Educ. 
Evang. 
Vem.  &  Eng 

Educ. 


Theol.  Sem. 

Educ. 
Zenana. 
Ev.  &  Ed. 


A.  C. 


C. 


A.C. 
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Work  in 

ded 
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utta. 

Name. 

Society. 

Town  or  District. 

g§'^| 

which 

a  g  « 

engaged. 

Scudder,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

A.  A.M. 

North  Arcot 

1889 

Zen.  &  Ed. 

Do.       M.D.,  Rev.  L.  R. 

lb. 

Ranipet,  M 

1888 

Medical. 

Do.       Mrs.  L.  R. 

lb. 

Do 

Do.       B.A.,  Mr.  H.  J. . 

lb. 

Do 

1890 

Educ."* 

Do.       MissT.  S. 

Ih. 

North  Arcot 

1870 

Ed.  &  Zen. 

Seetal,  F.A.,  Rev.  W.     ... 

C.  M.  S. 

Agra     

1869 

Pastoral     . . . 

A. 

Sell,  B.D..  Rev.  E. 

lb. 

Madras            

1865 

Secty. 

Sellers,  Miss  R 

M.  E.  C. 

NainiTal,    N.-W.   P. 

Eng.  Ed. 

Shaw,  Rev.  F 

Ih. 

Karachi           

1883 

Eng.  &  Vem. 

Do.    Mrs.  F 

lb. 

Do 

t  •■••• 

Zenana. 

Sheldon,  Miss  M.  A. 

Tb. 

Muttra,  N.-W.  P.     ... 

1888 

Med.  &  Zen, 

Shikela,  Rev.  T.  S. 

F.  C.  M. 

Amraoti           

General. 

ShiUidy,  M.A.,  Rev.  .J.    ... 

I.  P.M. 

Surat   ... 

1874 

,, 

C. 

Shome,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Rev. 

J.  G. 
Sibley,  Mrs.  M 

Ch.  Smj. 

Calcutta           

1861 

Literary   ... 

C. 

A.B.F.M. 

Satara             

1878 

Ed.  &  Zen, 

Simeon,  Mr.  J. 

Allahabad       

1869 

A. 

Simpson,  Rev.  W.  B. 

w.'m.'s. 

Chiaglepat,  M. 

1883 

General. 

Sinclaii',  Miss  J.    ... 

C.  p.  M. 

Indore,  C.  I 

Educ. 

Singh,  Rev.  P 

M.  E.  C. 

Godawara        

1890 

Evang. 

Do.     B.A.,  Rev.  S.  N.... 

C.  M.  S. 

Allahabad       

1873 

Theol.  Sem. 

Slade,  Miss  B.  L 

A.  B.  M. 

Nellore,  M 

Medical. 

Small,  Rev.  J 

F.  C.  M. 

Poona              ..« 

1863 

General     . . . 

A. 

Smith,  Rev,  J 

B.  M.  S. 

Simla 

1842 

Evang. 

A.  C. 

Do.     Mrs.  J 

lb. 

Do.                 

1864 

Zenana. 

Do.    Rev.T.S 

A.  B.  F.  M. 

Jaifana,  C 

1871 

Ev.    &    Ed. 

C, 

Do.     Mrs.  T.  S 

lb. 

Do.              



>) 

Do.    Mrs.  D.  F. 

A.  F.  B.  M. 

Orissa              

1853 

Educ. 

C. 

Soper,  Rev.  W.  H. 

W.  M.  S. 

Hyderabad      

1886 

Evang. 

Sorabji,  Rev.  K 

C.  M.  S. 

Poona               

1842 

General. 

Do.     Mrs.  F 

I.  F.  N.S. 

Do.                 

1853 

Ed.  &  Ev. 

Do.     Miss  L 

lb. 

Do.                 

1879 

Educ. 

Do.    MissS 

lb. 

Do.                

1880 

i> 

Spink,  Rev.  W 

W.  M.  S. 

Barrackpore 

1884 

Stagg,  Rev.  W.  T. 

M.  E.  G. 

Calcutta 

Evang. 

Stahl,  Miss  J 

lb. 

Do.              

Educ. 

Stanley,  Mr.  R.  S.  M.      ... 

I.  M.  A. 

Berar               

1892 

Evang. 

Steele,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  F.  ... 

I.  P.M. 

Anand,  B. 

1883 

»j 

Do.  Mrs.  J.  F 

lb. 

Do.               

1882 

Ev.  &  Ed. 

Stephens,  Rev.  W.  H.      ... 

M.  E.  C. 

Bombay          

1880 

Evang, 

Do.       Mrs.  W.  H.     ... 

lb. 

Do.               

„    "  -  „, 

Do.       MissG. 

lb. 

Madras            

1889 

Zen.  &  Ed. 

Stephenson,  Miss  H.  B.  ... 

E.  C.  S. 

Gujrat,  P 

Zenana. 

Stock,  Mr.  E 

C.  M.  S. 

London 



Sectry 

Y, 

Stone,  Rev.  G.  I 

M.  E.  C. 

Kurrachee 

1879 

General     ... 

C. 

Do.    Mrs.  G.I 

Tb. 

Do.               

1879 

Do.    Rev.  J 

C.  M.S. 

Kastna 

1876 

Evang. 

Stunty,  M.  A.,  Rev.  H.  C 

M.  E.G. 

Naini  Tal,  N.-W.    P. 

1887 

English. 

Sullivan,  Miss  L.  W. 

lb. 

Lucknow         

1888 

Zenana. 

Sutherland,  Rev.  W.  S.  ... 

E.  C.  S. 

Darjeeling      

1880 

Theol.  S3m. 
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Work  in 
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Sutherland,  Miss  A.  G.    .. 
Tanner,   M.A.,  Rev.  H.  J 
Taylor,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev 
G.  P. 

Do.    Mr.  J. 

Do.     Mrs.  J. 

Do.     MissL.      ... 
Tebb,  Rev.  R. 

Do.      Mrs.     R. 
Todford,  Rev.  L.  ... 
Terrel,  Mr.  CD.... 
Theobold,  Rev.  H.  H. 

Do.         Miss  E.  M. 
Thoburn,  D.D.,        Bishop 
J.  M. 

Do.         Miss  J.  M. 
Thomas,  Rev.  A.  A. 

Do.       Rev.  S.  S. 
Thompson,  Rev.  C.  S. 
Do.        M.A.,  Rev.  J 
Do.        Miss  A.  M. 
Do.        Miss  M . 
Thomson,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Thorn,  Miss  B. 
Thwaites,  Rev.  W. 

Do.         Mrs.  W. 
Tomary,  M.A.,  Rev.  A. 
Torrance,  Rev.  J. 
Tracy,  M.A.,  Rev.  T. 
Trott,  Miss  S. 
Turton,  Mr.  J.  G.  .. 
Uhl,  Ph.D.,  Rev.    L.  L 
Ullah,  Rev.  I. 
Vanes,  B.A.,   Rev.  J.  A 
Vardon,  Rev.  A.  S.  E. 

Do.      Mrs.  A.  E, 
Vines,  Miss  S.  C.  ... 
Visiivasam,  Mr.  S. 
Wade,  B.D.,  Rev.  T.  R. 
Wadleigh,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Waitt,  .\Jiss  A.      ... 
Walker,  Rev.  J.  A.  K. 
Wanless,  M.D.,  Mr.  W. 

Do.      Mrs.  W.  J. 
Wann,  B.D.,  Rev.  A.  B 
Ward,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Do.    Rev.  R.  J. 
Do.    Miss  C.  H, 

Do.    MissG.R. 
Warrack,  Miss  M.  E. 


I.  F.  N.  S. 
C.  M.  S. 
I. P.M. 

F.  M.  A. 

lb. 
F.  C.  M. 
W.  M.  S. 

lb. 

A.  P.  M. 
F.  M.  A. 
L.  M.  S. 

lb. 
M.  E.  C. 

lb. 
W.  M.S. 

B.  M.  S. 

C.  M.  S. 
16. 

M.  E.  C. 

Chr.  M. 

B.  F.  B.  S, 

B.  M.  S. 

C.  M.  S. 
lb. 

F,  C.  M. 

lb. 
A.  P.  M. 
L.  F.  N.  S. 

M.  E.  C. 

A.  L.  M. 

C.  M.  S. 

W.  M.  S. 

M.  E.  C. 
Zb. 

C.  M.  S. 

D.  L.  M. 
C.  M.  S. 
Ind.  M. 
L.  M.  S. 
C.  B.  M. 
A.  P.  M. 

lb. 
E.G.  S. 
M.  E.  C. 
L.  M.  S. 
C.  E.  Z. 
A.U.Z.M 
F.  C.  M. 


Lahore..,  ... 
Masulipatam  ... 
Ahmedabad    ... 

Malwa,  C.  P.... 
Do. 

Poona  ... 
Galle,  C. 

Do. 
Ratnag-iri 
Bhopal 
Benares 

Do. 
Calcutta 

Lucknow 
Trichinopoly  ... 

Delhi 

Oodeypore 
Kotayam,  T. ... 
Baroda 
Hiu-da 
Allahabad 

Delhi 

Peshawar 

Do. 
Calcutta 
Poona  ... 

Mainpuri,  N.-W.  P 
Bombay 
Bangalore 
Guntur,  M,    ... 
Sialkot,  P.      ... 
Bangalore 
Khandwa,  C.  P. 

Do. 
Tinnevelly 
S.  Arcot 
Amritsar 
Poona  ... 

Mirzapur,  N.-W.  P 
Godavari 
Miraj,  S.  M.  C. 

Do. 
Calcutta 
Yellandu 
Madras 

EUore 

Cavvnpore 
Calcutta 


1891 
1887 
1877 

1889 
1889 
1884 
18G9 
1875 
1880 
1889 
1892 

1859 

1870 
1885 
1885 
1880 
1888 
1888 
1892 
1889 
1875 
1871 

1887 

1869 
1874 

1873 

1876 
1881 


1863 

1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1886 

1893 

1870 
1880 


Educ. 


General, 
Zenana. 
Educ. 
General. 

)> 
Evang. 
Ev.  &  Ed. 
Evang. 
Zen.   &  Ev. 
Suptd. 

Educ. 
General. 
Theol.  Sem. 
Evang. 
Theol.   Sem. 
Ed.    &   Zen 
Evang. 
Secty. 

Zen.  &  Med. 
Evang. 

j> 
Educ. 
Evang. 

Ed.  &   Zen 

Evang. 

General     . . 

Evang. 

General. 

Evang-. 


Educ. 

Evang. 

General. 

Eng. 

General. 

Evang. 

Medical. 

Zenana. 

Educ. 

Ev.  &  Indus. 

Eng. 

Zenana. 

Zen.    &   Ed 

Zenana 


A.  C. 
A.  C. 
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Year  ot 

Entrance  on 

Mission 

Work. 

Work  in 

Attended 
Allahabad 
or  Calcutta. 

Name. 

Society. 

Town  or  District. 

which 
engaged. 

Watson,  Rev.  E.  W.       ... 

L.  M.  S. 

Madras           

Educ. 

Wanton,  Miss  E 

C.  E.  Z.  . 

Araritsar        

1872 

Ed.  &  Zen. 

Wayte,  Miss  J.  E. 

A.  B.  M. 

Nellore 

1884 

Ed.  &  Zen. 

Webb,  Miss  K 

O.E.  Z. 

Hyderabad,  S. 

1890 

Medical. 

Webster,  Rev.  E 

W.  M.  S. 

Negapatam,  M. 

1S87 

Educ. 

Weitbrecht,  Ph.D.,     Rev. 

CM.  S. 

Batala,  P.      

1876 

General     . . . 

c. 

H.  U. 

WeUs,  MissA.E 

I.  F.  N.  S. 

Lahore            

Evang. 

West,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Rev.  J. 

N. 

M.  E.  C. 

Madras           

1892 

Eng.  &Vern. 

Do.   Mrs.  J.N 

lb. 

Do 

1892 

Wharton,  Mr.  G.  L. 

Chr.M. 

Bilaspur 

1882 

Evang. 

Whitamore,  Rev.  T.  H. ... 

W.  M.S. 

Madras 

1872 

Eng.^ 

White,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  E. 

F.  C.  M. 

Chantoli' 

1890 

Do.     MissE 

16. 

Calcutta          

1882 

Educ. 

Do.    Miss  J 

A.U.P.M. 

Gujranwala,  P. 

1884 

Zenana. 

Whitton,  Rev.D 

F.  C.  M. 

Nagpore,  C.  P. 

1869 

Educ. 

A. 

Do,     Mrs.  D 

lb. 

Do. 

Wilder,    M.A.,  Mr.  R.  P.  . 

A.  P.  M. 

Kolhapur 

1892 

Evang. 

Do.       Mrs.  R.  D, 

Ih. 

Do 

18^2 

.   Do.       Mrs.  R.  a. 

Ih. 

Do 

ZenV&Ed. 

Do.       MissG.  E. 

lb. 

Do. 

1888 

Wilkie,  M.  A.,  Rev.  J.    ... 

0.  P.  M. 

Indore,  C.   P 

1879 

General. 

Do.      Mrs.  J. 

lb. 

Do. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  H. 

F.  M.  A. 

Sohagpur,  C.  P. 

1878 

Evang. 

Williamson,    M.A.,    Rev. 

C.  M.S. 

Mandla,  C.  P. 

1878 

yy                    *  •  • 

C. 

H.  D. 

Do.         Mrs.  H.D.  ... 

lb. 

Do 

1878 

Wilson,  M.A.,B.D.,  M.D., 

M.  E.G. 

Budaun,  N.-W.  P.  ... 

1863 

Gen.  &  Med. 

A. 

Rev.  P.  T. 

Do.     Mrs.  P.  T. 

lb. 

Do. 

1879 

?9                        •  •  • 

C. 

Do.     MissM.  E. 

lb. 

BareiUy,  N.-W.  P.    .. 

1890 

Educ. 

Winston,  Rev.  W.  R.      ... 

W.  M.  C. 

M  audalay 

1873 

General. 

Do.      Mrs.  W.  R.      ... 

lb. 

Do 

1876 

Wolf,  M.A.,Rev.  L.  B.  ... 

A.  L.  M. 

Gruntur,  M 

1883 

Ediic.  " 

Wood,  Mr.  F.H 

Y.M.C.A. 

Madras            

Secty. 

Do.    Mr.M.D 

I.  M.  A. 

Berar 

1892 

Evang. 

Do.    MissC 

M.  E.  C. 

Hyderabad,  D. 

Educ. 

Wqodhouse,  Mi.ss  M. 

E.  S.  C. 

Madras 

Zenana. 

Yardi,  Rev.  A.  B. 

C.  M.  S. 

Poona              

1845 

Pastoral. 

Young,  Miss  S.  A. 

A.U  .P.M. 

Pasrur,  P. 

1893 

Zenana. 

Ziegler,  Rev.  F 

Bas.  M. 

Dharwar         

1862 

Ed.  &  Lit. 
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Appendix  C. 

Eeeeipts. 


By  Sale  of  Tickets 

,,  Collections        ...         ..t         ...         .•• 

,,  Missionary  Societies •         

,,  Individuals      

,,  Amounts  promised ^'' 

,,  Deficit 


Rs.   a.    p. 

759  0  0 
403  14  10 
600  0  0 
972     0     0 


548  13     7 


Total Rs.    3,660  12    5 


Expenditure.* 

To  Cost  of  Encampment  at  Chowpatty,  about 

,,  Printing,  Advertisements,  &c 

,,  Hire  of  Furniture,  Sanitary  expenses       

„  Hire  of  Framjee  Hall  Reporters     ...         

„  Expenses  incurred  by  Provisional  Committee      ... 
„  Postage  and  Stationary  in  Bombay,  and  Sundries 


. 

2,800  0 

0 

171  8 

0 

. 

245  4 

0 

,, 

135  8 

5 

... 

176  0 

0 



...Rs. 

132  8 

0 

Total... 

3,660  12 

5 

*  The  Treasurer,   the   Rev.  W.  G.  Peel,  had  not  been  able  to  closs  his  accounts  at 
the  time  of  going  to  Press,  so  the  above  is  only  approximate. 
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Appendix  D. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Sale  of  Tickets      

Collections  .. 

Church  Missionary  Society 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mission 
Lutheran  Mission,  Guntoor 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society     . . . 
American  Mission,  Ahmednugar 
Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Bombay  Missionary   Conference 
Through  the  Rev.   J.  Pusell      ... 
„        ,,       ,,      J.  Small,  Poena 
,,         ,,       ,,      H.  Rice,  Madras 

JDr.  J.  M.  M.  Phail  

Rev.  J.  F.  Gardner  

H.  Conder,  Esq 

Rev.  Morrison,  Calcutta  .. 
Rev.  Paton  Begg  ... 
Dr.  Fairbank 
Rev.  J.  H.  Bruce  ... 

,,    J.  Small         

C.  E.  G.  Crawford,  Esq 

Mr.  Kelner,  Lahore 

Rev.  R.  M.  Gray 

Miss  Patterson       ...         

Rev.  R.  Scott         

Rev.  H.  E.  Barrell  

J.  Jackson,  Esq.    ... 

L.  J.  K 

A.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  

B.  Phillips,  Esq. 

J.  Morris,  Esq.     ...  

E.  H.  A 

Miss  Smith ... 

Rev.  Torrance 

Dr.  Alexander      

\V.  Lee-Wamer,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  KeiTy      

Sums  under  Rs.  10  


Promised : — 

C.  M.S.  (Bombay)      

Rev.  W.  G.  Peel  

Dr.  March  

J.  Jack,  Esq.     ...         

Miss  Bernard 

Miss  Abbott 

Rev.  T.  H.  Greig        

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.. 


Ks.  a.  p. 

759  0  0 

403  14  10 

170  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

100  0  0 

.■^0  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

20  0  0 

,, 

75  0  0 

193  0  0 

50  0  0 

., 

100  0  0 

50  0  0 

20  0  0 

20  0  0 

50  0  0 

10  0  0 

30  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

50  0  0 

10  0  0 

50  0  0 

., 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

50  0  0 

20  0  0 

10  0  0 

11  0  0 

10  0  0 

20  0  0 

10  0  0 

43  0  0 

2,734  14  10 

Rs 

.  a. 

p- 

5( 

)  0 

0 

n 

)  0 

0 

3( 

)  0 

0 

5( 

)  0 

0 

7'. 

>  0 

0 

U 

)  0 

0 

5C 

0 

0 

...   10( 

)  0 

0 

377  0  0 

I 

Is. 

Total 

3,111  14  10 

106 


COMPLETE  INDEX 
TO  VOLUMES  L  AND  IT. 


TAftB 

ACKEBJUNN,  MiM8  J.,  Speech  by  754 

A.  I.  E.  Society,  Nature  of  Work       693-7 

,,  ,,         Work  in  Assam  ..         ... 653 

Almora,  Leper  Work  at 112-3,   116 

A.  L,  0.  E.,  Reference  to  681,736 

Anantara,  Rev.  D.,  Speech  by  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         470 
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ERRATA 


Pao-e  148,  line  1,    for   "among   50  times  as  many  people "    read 
among  so  many  people." 

Page  148,  lines  2/3,  read 

"  to  feed  50  times  as  many  thousand  of  heathen  Kols 
with  the  Bread  of  Life.'' 
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